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PREFACE. 


In this volume, which completes the Works of Plato, generally 
admitted to be genuine, will be found the only English translation 
of the Laws, hitherto made directly from the Greek. For although 
they form part of Taylor’s publication, it is not too much to say 
that he can scarcely have looked at the original, but must have 
depended on the Latin version of Ficinus; and this too not the 
genuine one, but the refiction of it which was made by Symon 
Grynzus to suit the printed text. 

Of the grounds on which this suspicion rests, numerous proofs 
will be found in the notes. Not only has Taylor tacitly followed 
Ficinus in his omissions and insertions, but in numerous instances, 
where the genuine version had preserved the sense of the original, 
he has neglected it, in accordance with the revised version by 
Gryneus. 

For this dereliction of the first duty of a translator, Taylor would 
perhaps have pleaded, that, as he never presumed to rival Ficinus 
in his knowledge of Plato, whose writings the Italian scholar had 
studied from his earliest years, he conceived it far more advisable 
to follow the Latin version than to attempt to unravel the original 
Greek ; where so numerous are the difficulties and so unaccount- 
able the corruptions, as to render it frequently impossible to give 
even a readable, much less an elegant, rendering. And so too, it 
would seem, thought the French translator Grou ; who, as remarked 
by Cousin, has frequently followed Ficinus; and even the German 
translator Schulthess seems to have found it easier to translate 
from the French than the Greek. Cousin has himself been content 
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to adopt Grou’s translation, as a basis, rather than make a new 
one from the original ; which he says is full of novelties of syntax, 
or rather of the want of all syntax, differing in this respect from 
the other dialogues of Plato—a discrepancy, he thinks, owing to 
the fact, that the Laws had not received the last touches of the 
author’s. hand. 

That the Laws have come down to us in a very unsatisfactory 
state, is well known, and was long since ably shown by Boeckh ; 
and it was doubtless owing in part to this conviction that, after 
penning some first-rate’ remarks on the three opening books, he 
gave up the task in despair ; he saw that the nine remaining pre- 
sented a series of obstacles, which it was useless to encounter and 
hopeless to overcome. 

The labour, however, that Boeckh was unwilling to undergo 
was subsequently undertaken by Ast; to whose exertions the 
reader will find I have been not a little indebted. Since his day, 
although the Greek text has been edited and improved partially 
with the aid of MSS. by Bekker,—for those, which were collated 
for Stalbaum’s edition, have afforded nothing new or yaluable,— 
yet little has been done in the way of conjectural criticism, either 
by those scholars, or by the united efforts of Orelli, Baiter, and 
Winckelmann, in their two Zurich editions. Ngw though Por- 
son said, as we learn from Kidd, in the Pref. p. xly. to “ Porson’s 
Miscellaneous Criticisms,” that in depth of thought Plato was 
without a rival; still the stream of his ideas generally flows 
as clear as if it were the shallowest of rills; and hence Porson 
was led to remark, that if the text had not been obscured by nu- 
merous interpolations, it had lost a portion of its original trans- 
parency. 

Equally barren of results has been the search amongst the few 
Academic Dissertations, written by the scholars of Germany, nearly 
all of which have passed through my hands. I consider it a for- 
tunate circumstance that my attention has been recently directed 
to the Notes of Sydenham, published by Matthias, at the end of 
his edition of the works of Thomas Gray, the poet ; where are an- 
ticipated some of the better emendations of subsequent critics. And 
in the Remarks of Gray himself, it will be seen that, although they 
are less critical than those of Sydenham, he has forestalled some of 
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the objections brought forward by the more recent impugners of 
the genuineness of the Letters. 

On arriving at the 11th Book, I learnt, for the first time, that 
there existed in MS. (Harl. 3261) a hitherto unedited version of 
the Laws and Epinomis, by Gregorius, or, as it should be written, 
Georgius Trapezuntius. It is not however so much a version as a 
full abridgment of those two treatises. But it exhibits this remark- 
able phenomenon, that not only does it agree almost verbatim with 
the translation of Ficinus, where the latter is at variance with the 
Greek ; but it differs likewise in other passages to such an extent 
as to show that the MS. he used was the same as, or the counterpart 
~ of, the one that fell into the hands of Ficinus. Now as the two 
translators were contemporary, and the version of Ficinus was not 
put to press till 1483, and did not appear till 1484, two years before 
the death of Georgius Trapezuntius at a very advanced age, accord- 
ing to the authority, quoted by Leo Allatius de Georgiis, p. 375, it 
was scarcely possible for Trapezuntius to have made use of the ver- 
sion of Ficinus. Nor, on the other hand, was it likely that Ficinus 
would have inserted in his own translation, passages taken from the 
version of Trapezuntius, not found in the Greek MS. before him ; 
even if we admit that he, who considered Plato to be almost an in- 
spired writer, would have condescended to look into a translation 
made by the very individual, who had done all in his power to 
throw down Plato from his former pedestal of honour, and to place 
Aristotle, Plato’s great opponent, in his stead. 

As the MS. used by the two translators was either one and the 
same, or of the same character, it is fair to infer that the variations 
from the usual text are derived from a MS. far superior to any since 
discovered ; and hence in the case of the other dialogues, where 
there is no opportunity of testing the version of Ficinus with that 
of a contemporary translator, there can be no sufficient reason for 
doubting his good faith in neither adding nor omitting any thing 
but upon MS. authority. 

Had the Epinomis not been confessedly a spurious treatise, it 
would have been added to the present volume. As it is, it will find 
a more fitting place in the next, which will contain six other dia- 
logues, all presumed to be spurious; but which are usually given 
in the more complete editions of the Greek text. To these will be 
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added the Definitions, attributed to Speusippus, and also what has 
hitherto passed under the name of Timzus Locrus; none of which, 
with the exception of the Epinomis, has hitherto appeared in an 
English dress. And that nothing may be wanting in this transla- 
tion, relating to the Platonic writings, there will be subjoined the 
three existing Greek Lives of the philosopher, and the Introduction 
of Alcinous, all for the first time translated into English. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Prato, having in his imaginary Republic delineated what he con- 
ceived to be the best form of government, and prescribed the course 
of instruction, by which the people living under such a polity, might 
be brought up and fitted for it, has inthe Laws detailed some of the 
leading enactments, which such a constitution would require. 

To carry out this idea, he supposes that three elderly statesmen 
come together, belonging respectively to Athens, Crete, and Lace- 
dzmon; and that the first is requested by the second to lay down a 
code of laws, which the Cretan is desirous of submitting to his coun- 
trymen, previous to their re-establishment of a city which had been 
depopulated. For Clinias had been appointed as one of the ten 
Commissioners of Cnossus, authorized to draw up a code, such as 
rie! oe eh think of themselves, or obtain from any other quarter. 

or the preference thus shown to the statesmen of Crete and 
Lacedemon, as being the parties who could best appreciate the best 
code of laws, Plato has furnished the clue in Protagoras, § 80. For 
he there states distinctly, that in those very cities a most beautiful 
philosophy was to be found, which had been handed down from an- 
cient times; although it was designedly concealed, with the view of 
tng ag nations from profiting by the knowledge of it. 
© too in Hipp. Maj. § 8, Lacedemon is represented as a city well 
regulated by laws ; doubtless because the masses, who were the mas- 
ters at Athens, possessed only a little power at Lacedemon. 

So plainly indeed had Plato, according to Aristotle in Polit. ii. 2, 
3, exhibited his feelings in favour of a mixed form of government, 
as recommended in the Republic, that the Stageirite insinuates that 
the philosopher of Athens had imagined merely, what was actually 
realized at Lacedemon. But if that were the case, Plato would 
surely never have wasted his time in writing two elaborate treatises 
on matters already well known, when it would have been sufficient 
to point out, in the Statesman especially, the institutions of Lycurgus, 
as the pattern, if not of a faultless government, at least of one, that 
approached the nearest to perfection. Hence we may fairly suspect 
that Aristotle merely meant to infer that Plato’s notions were not 
original ; a charge to which the philosopher might have replied by 
saying, that they were all the better on that very account ; for it 
was thus shown that, as some of them were practicable—since they 
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had been really put in practice—the rest, which were a reform rather 
of existing institutions, than the construction of a code perfectly 
novel, would be equally practicable, if they were submitted to the 
same test. 

Of the persons of the dialogue, Clinias the Cretan, and Megillus 
the Lacedemonian, are supposed by Boeckh to be fictitious characters 
merely. But as in all the other dialogues of Plato, whenever a 
speaker is mentioned’ by a specific name, there is no reason for be- 
lieving that he is a mere coinage of the author’s brain, but every 
reason for a contrary supposition, it is surely fair to infer that two 
persons of those names were really living in the time of Plato, al- 
though not the least mention of them is to be found, it would seem, 
elsewhere. Far better founded is the suspicion of the Scholiast, 
that by the anonymous Athenian Plato himself was intended; and 
so too thought Cicero, as may be inferred from the language adopted 
De Legg. i. 5, and Plutarch after him, De Isid. et Osirid. ii. p. 370, 
E., as Boeckh was the first to remark. 

With regard to the time when the Laws were written, Bentley 
and Boeckh refer it to Ol. evi. 1, when Plato had passed his seventy- 
fourth year ; while according to a tradition, mentioned by Diogenes 
Laert. ui. 37, it was not published by Plato himself, but by a friend 
and disciple, Philip the Opuntian. Hence Wolf in Prolegomen. 
Homer, p. cliii., and Cousin after him, were led to believe that the 
treatise never received the author's last touches. Similar too are the 
sentiments of Schneider in Prefat. Xenophont. Cyrop. p. xiv. ; who 
conceives however, that although the greater part exhibits only a 
sketch of what the Philosopher intended to say, yet to some 
he had abe the last polish. Now if this were the fact, it would 
be a work of supererogation to attempt even to correct the numer- 
ous passages, where errors of every kind are to be met with. But 
‘on this point I confess myself to be rather sceptical. For I cannot 
understand what could induce an author like Plato, who said that 
writing was the grave of thought, to scribble down his first and 
crude ideas upon parchment, when a little time and reflection would 
have furnished him with matter far more fit to be read. Howmuch 
more reasonable is it to suppose, that all the faults are to be referred 
to some other source than the author himself. For as he lived to 
the advanced age of eighty-one years, and died, as we learn from 
Cicero, De Senect. § 5, in the very act of writing, he had plenty of 
time during a period of seven years to re-touch, what he had writ- 
ten at first only imperfectly. And hence I have every where been 
led to adopt in the text or notes, whatever has been furnished 
by the collations of MSS. and the conjectures of critics, in har- 
mony with the genius of the language and the flow of thought. 
And hence too the argument against the genuineness of the Laws, 
which Ast has drawn from the imperfection of the style, will only 
then be considered of the least value, when it shall be shown that 
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the imperfection is to be referred to the author alone, and not to the 
bad faith of interpolators and the carelessness of transcribers. 

So far, however, does Ast ap to have been aware of this rea- 
sonable solution of the difficulties of the construction, that he has 
thought proper to startle the learned world with a paradox; and to 
assert that it is sufficient to read only a page of the Laws to be 
convinced that the treatise was never written by Plato. But as 
Aristotle distinctly acknowledges the Republic and Laws to be the 

roduction of the same writer, it seems quite futile to fancy that the 
Btageirite was the dupe of a personated Plato; and still more to 
draw any inference, but the reverse of what has been drawn by Ast, 
from the anecdote recorded by Stobeus, in xiii. p. 147 ; for it proves 
that Plato did really employ himself in writing Laws, after the 
publication of the Republic. The story is that—‘ Diogenes once 
uired of Plato, whether he was writing Laws? He was, said the 
other. But what, have you not written the Republic? Certainly. 
What then, had not the Republic laws? It had. Why then was it 
requisite to write laws again ?”—To this, says Cousin, Plato might 
have given a ready reply, by stating that in the Republic the enact- 
ments were purely of a moral kind; but in the Laws, of a penal 
ter likewise. For in the former treatise, the whole super- 
structure of a state is supposed to rest on the basis of moral habits, 
resulting from a correct education ; in the latter, the arm of the law 
is called upon to restrain by punishment the deviations from a cor- 
rect moral conduct. 

And a similar answer may be given to the arguments deduced 
from the discrepancies to be found in the Republic and Laws; on 
which Ast ap to have laid no little stress, as affording a con- 
vincing Sasol that the two treatises could not have emanated from 
the same head and hand. For Apuleius, quoted by Dilthey, in his 
dissertation published at Gottingen, in 1820, under the title of 
“ Platonicorum Librorum de Legibus Examen,” and written in re- 
futation of the theory of Ast, observed long ago, that “in a polity, 
such as Plato has feigned, there would be no need of any laws what- 
ever;” for their place would be supplied by a virtuous education. 
Now as the Laws are supposed to be laid down for a state not merely 
ideal, but one to be put into practice, we need not be surprised at 
finding that specific enactments are suggested, relating to covenants 
and dealings in trade, which are rejected in the Republic, as being 


useless in a well-regulated state ; for there persons would be unin- 


fluenced by that pursuit of gain, which leads mankind to evade the 
irit, and sometimes to defy the letter, of the law, and to run the 
risk of a punishment uncertain and remote. 

To meet, on the other hand, the arguments drawn in favour of 
the genuineness of the Laws, from the similarity in sentiment with 
the ideas promulgated in the Dialogues, which Ast himself acknow- 
ledges to be genuine, he is compelled to have recourse to a theory, 
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for which there is not even the shadow of proof. For he supposes 
that the author of the Laws was some moral philosopher of the 
school of Socrates ; who, not understanding the spirit of the Repub- 
lic, amused himself with drawing up a treatise, which was to be ren- » 
dered of a more practical character, by the rejection of what he 

considered to be objectionable in the Republic; and that it is to this 

cause we must attribute the absence of all reference to the doctrines, 

promulgated in the Republic, relating to a community of goods, 

women, and children. But surely it is far more reasonable to sup- 

pose that such doctrines were not touched upon by Plato, from his 

perceiving that they could not be carried out, unless the whole frame 

of society was remodelled; and that he was therefore content to 

select, what he considered to be the wisest enactments in the exist- 

ing codes of different states, and to add to them others, against 

which there would be no prejudice in favour of any prescriptive 

ideas of right or wrong. Now that Plato did in all probability 

make such a selection, may be inferred from the facts brought for- 

ward by C. F. Hermann, in his two Academic Dissertations, pub- 

lished at Marburg, in 1836, under the titles respectively of “* De 
Vestigiis Institutorum Veterum, imprimis Atticorum, per Platonis 
de Legibus libros indagandis””—and “ Juris domestici et familiaris 
apud Platonem in Legibus cum veteris Greeciee inque primis Athena- 

rum institutis comparatio.” 

With regard to the matter of the treatise, it is to be regretted that 
Plato did not, what he might have done very easily, treat it in a 
more formal manner, by detailing the duties which men owe to the 
gods, to themselves, and their fellow-creatures ; and by mentioning 
what rewards and punishments ought to be assigned for deeds of a 
virtuous and contrary character. Instead, however, of adopting so 
obvious and almost necessary a plan, he has thought proper to imi- 
tate the desultory conversation of a garrulous old age, and to make 
one third of the treatise little more than an Introduction to the re- 
mainder ; where, while some laws are introduced with an elaborate 
preface, others are dismissed without any and instead of the rights 
of persons and things being defined within strongly marked limits, 
they seem to be discussed just as his fancy led the writer to touch 
upon each question, no matter how important, or the reverse. 

Of this inattention to the natural order, in which the subjects 
should have been taken, no better proof can be furnished than by 
referring to the passage in ix. § 13, where it is stated that—“ It is 
necessary to lay down laws for men, and for them to live according 
to law, or else to differ in no respect from animals in the wildest 
state of nature ;”—a sentiment, which ought to have been promi- 
nently brought forward at the very commencement of the treatise, 
and made the basis of all legislation; and an additional support 
would have been thus given to the doctrine, broached in the 
Protagoras, that laws are required to check the weakness and 
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the depravity of human nature. Instead, however, of assuming a 
broad basis like this, on which to build the superstructure of this 
code, Plato commences with an inquiry of a very limited kind— © 
although well suited to the institutions of Crete and Lacedemon, 
which appear to have had a great affinity with each other—whether 
the fortitude exhibited in war is any and what part of virtue; an 
inquiry that ought rather to have found a place, where laws are 
laid down relating to the duties of soldiers, who should have been 
urged to take as their rule of conduct, the sentiment expressed by 
Bias, and subsequently by Horace, 

: Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. 

The good, through love of virtue, hate to sin. 


In defence, however, of this want of method, Cousin has boldly 
stept forward, and asserted that, despite an appearance to the con- 
trary, there is to be found in the Laws a perfect regularity, which 
reveals itself to those, who study that treatise attentively ; while 
they, who are not sufficiently versed in the philosophy of Plato, 
will doubtless be unable to follow the thread of the discourse, when 
it seems to be broken by numerous digressions ; for the art, which 
reigns through the whole treatise, is a kind of snare for a reader of 
modern times, or a labyrinth with its thousand intricacies, totally 
unlike the regular and easy road laid down by modern writers on 
jurisprudence. 

' What credence this assertion of Cousin may gain with others, I 
know not; but to myself it is far less satisfactory than his defence 
of the prefaces to the different Laws, with which Seneca found such 
fault. For, as Cousin remarks correctly, Plato adopted them, to 
show that the law-giver ought to treat men, as creatures of reason, 
and possessing free-will ; and that he should employ persuasion as 
well as force ; and explain the moral intention of the laws he intro- 
duces ; and found the obedience to them rather on the light of rea- 
son than the dread of punishment. This very doctrine had indeed, 
according to Cicero, De Legg. ii. 6, been inculcated by Charondas 
and Zaleucus; but it was left for Plato to enforce it with greater 
power, and to pe it in a clearer light. 

_ Although there are not a few subjects, dispersed through the 
whole treatise, that can scarcely fail to excite the surprise of a 
modern reader, the one most conspicuous perhaps is that relating to 
the importance attached to the cultivation of music and dancing, 
as something beyond a mere amusement and accomplishment, as 
they are deemed at present. For though it may be true, that cer- 
tain kinds of music, even without words, have a tendency to elevate 
and purify the soul, and to prevent it from seeking a gratification 
in grovelling and gross pursuits, yet it may be ay doubted whe- 
ther any one was ever corrupted by music alone ; although he might 
be by witnessing the dancing, which travellers tell us is to be seen 
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even at this day in Spain and other countries on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and which is evidently only the still surviving rem- 
nant of the Satyric dance of the olden time. 

The last point to which it is requisite to draw the reader’s atten- 
tion, is the diminutive size of the state, for which Plato has framed 
his elaborate code of laws. For though it is true, as remarked by 
Cousin, that it faithfully represents the spirit of the times, when 
oe taeges legislated for small republics, yet Plato must have known, 

rom what he had seen or heard of, that it would be impossible to 
preserve his chosen number of 5040 families and the lan igned 
to them, even should the increase of births be remedied by emigra- 
tion, or the population suddenly diminished by pestilence or famine ; 
and it was therefore not without reason, that at the close of the 
treatise he looks forward to some power to preserve, what he felt, 
no doubt, carried within itself the germs of future decay, which 
the largest empires in the East and the smallest republics elsewhere 
have been destined to feel alike. 

As the work of Cousin is not likely to be readily accessible to 
the readers of this translation, I have transcribed from his note on 
v. § 8, p. 171, the list of the 59 divisors of 5040, which is more 
correct and full than the one given by Cornarius. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 24, 28, 30, 
35, 36, 40, 42, 45, 48, 56, 60, 63, 70, 72, 80, 84, 90, 105, 112, 120, 
126, 140, 144, 168, 180, 210, 240, 252, 280, 315, 336, 360, 420, 504,. 
560, 630, 720, 840, 1008, 1260, 1680, 2520. 

For a similar reason I have extracted the parallelisms be- 
tween the Laws of Plato and Holy Writ, as they are noticed in 
** Luxdorphiana e Platone,” which Olaus Wormius edited at Co- 
penhagen in 1790, although some of them might be omitted, as 
being irrelevant ; while in lieu of the pages of ed. Lugd. 1590, 
I have substituted those of ed. Steph. 

Legg. i. p. 626, E. = Proverb. xvi. 32; p. 636, C. = Roman. i. 
26; p. 637, E. = Coloss. iii. 11; iv. 6. 

Legg. iv. p. 716, A.=S. James iv. 6; p. 717, D.=S. Matth. 
xii. 36. 

Legg. v. p. 728, A. =S. Matth. xvi. 26; p. 732, A.— Roman. i. 
22; p. 738, E.—S. Matth. vi. 22; p. 742, C. = Levit. xxv. 35. 

Legg. vi. p. 777, E., and vii. p. 793, E. = Ephes. vi. 4—9. 

Legg. vii. p. 823, E.= Jerem. xvi. 16. 

Legg. viii. p. 839, A. = S. Luke viii. 13. 

Legg. ix. p. 856, C. = Deut. xxiv. 16; p. 873, D. =Exod. xxi. 28. 

Legg. x. p. 886, A.== Rom. i. 20; Psal. xix. 1—4; p. 904, C. = 
S. Matth. vi. 22; 905, B. = Psal. exxxix. 2—10. 

Legg. xi. p. 924, E. = Deuter. xxv. 5. SF 

Legg. xii. p. 958, E.=S. Matth. xxvii. 7; Genes. xxiii. 11. 


SS  —  ——————— 
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BOOK I. 





PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


An ATHENIAN GUEST, CLINIAS or Crete, anv 
MEGILLUS or LacepzMon. 





[1.] Has a god, or some man, obtained from you, O guests, 
(the fame of being) the cause of the laying down of laws? 

Clin. A god, O guest, a god, to say what is most just; with 
us indeed, Zeus ; but amongst the Lacedzmonians, from whose 
country is this person here, I think, they mention Apollo.! 
Is it not so? 

Megil. It is. y 

Athen. Say you then, according to Homer,? that Minos did 
constantly on the ninth year* go to a conference with his 
father, and according to the oracular responses given by him, 
lay down the laws found in your states ? 

Clin. It is so said by us; and, likewise, that his brother 
Rhadamanthus—for you have heard the name—was the most 
just [of men]. Now we Cretans would say that he obtained 


_ this praise from his distributing at that time things pertain- 


ing to justice in an upright manner. 


There is not a little difficulty in gavat rowrove. For rotvrove could 
hardly follow rapa Aaxedamoviove. Ficinus has “ Apollinem dicturos 
istos existimo.”’ Taylor, ‘‘ I think Apollo dictated the laws.” 

2 Od. xix. 178, Mivwcg’Evviwpoc Bacideve Ardc peyadov dapioric. 

% Ficinus, “semper per novennium,” as if he had found in his MSS. 
cuvouciay éxdorore Ov évarov érovg. This interpretation is adopted by 
Boeckh on Pseudo-Platon. Minos, § 13. But Ast prefers the account 
given by Valerius Maxim. i. 2, ‘‘ Minos—nono quoque anno—a Jove 
—traditas sibi leges prerogabat.’’ 
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Athen. And honourable is the renown, and very becoming 
to the son of Zeus. But since both you and this person here 
have been brought up in legal institutions of this kind, I ex- 
pect it will not be unpleasant for us at present to have a dis- 
sertation, by speaking and hearing respecting a form of go- 
vernment and laws, and at the same time to be taking a walk. 
Now the way from Cnossus to the cavern and temple of Ju- 
piter is, as we hear, altogether sufficient,' and the resting- 
places along the road are, as is proper, during the present 
sultry weather, shady amongst lofty trees; and it will be 
suited to our age to rest in them frequently, and by relieving 
each other during the conversation, to go in this way through 
the whole walk with ease. 

Clin. There are indeed, O guest, to a person as he goes on, 
in the groves cypress-trees of wondrous height and beauty, 
and meadows, in which while we rest, we may discourse. 

[2.] Athen. Speak you correctly ? 

Clin. Entirely so; and we shall say so more, on seeing 
them. But let us go with a good fortune. ; 

Athen. Be it so. But tell me, why has the law ordained 
for your joint-feasts gymnastic exercises and the handling of 
arms ? 

Clin. I conceive, O guest, that it is easy 2even for every 
one? to apprehend these customs of ours. For you see that 
the nature of the whole country of Crete is not a plain, like 
that of Thessaly. On this account, they make use of horses 
more; but we of running. % Now as this irregular [ground ]® 
is more adapted to the exercise of foot-races, it is necessary 
for a person in such a case to have light arms, and not to run 
‘holding what has a weight.4 Now the lightness of bows and 
arrows seems to be fitted (for this). All these therefore have 
been adopted by us in war; and all this has the legislator, as 
it appears to me, looking to this point, ordained; especially 


' In lieu of teav7, I should prefer od kak “ not bad—” 

*—* Ficinus, finding probably a difficulty in the words cai wayri, has 
neglected them ; and so after him has Taylor.’ The sense requires either 
the omission of kai, or the reading rai radi * even to a child.”’ On the 
loss or confusion of zrai¢ in this formula, see at Phileb. § 32. 

5—8 The Greek is ide yap dvépmadog at, where ydp and av are equally 
unintelligible. They are omitted by Ficinus, who has “ hec ineequalis est.” 

*—‘ Ficinus has, what the sense requires, “ne pondere suo cursum 
impediat.” At all events 9 Bdpog éxovra are superfluous after hagpa— 
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since he nearly seems to have instituted the joint feasts, 
through perceiving how all persons, when engaged in war, are 
then compelled by the thing itself, for the sake of their own 
defence, to feast ! at that time together.' In truth, he appears 
to me to have condemned the multitude of stupidity, for their — 
not learning that there is constantly through life a war to all 
with all states. Now if during the time of war it was neces- 
sary to feast in common for the sake of defence, and for 
certain persons, both rulers and ruled, to be drawn up as 
their defenders, this should be done in the time of peace likewise. 
For that, which most men call peace, is only a name; but 
in reality there is a war, not proclaimed by a herald, accord- 
ing to nature, to all? against all states. For by thus con- 
sidering, you will almost discover, that the Cretan legislator 
has, looking to war, ordained for us all institutions both public 
and private, and ordered us to guard the laws in such a man- 
ner, as if nothing else were useful, either of possessions or 
pursuits, unless one became victorious in war, and all the 
goods of the vanquished became the property of the victors. 

[3.] Athen. You appear to me, O guest, to have been well 
practised in seeing through the laws of Crete. But tell me still 
more clearly this. For *by the definition you have laid down® 
of a well-regulated state, you seem to me to say that one ought 
to administer it, so arranged in order, as to be victorious over 
the rest of states in war. Is it not so? 

Clin. Just so; and I think it will seem so to this person 
here. 

Megil. For how can any Lacedemonian whatever, O thou 
divine man, answer otherwise ? 

Athen. Whether, then, is this right in the case of states 
towards states, but otherwise in the case of one village towards 
another ? 

Clin. By no means otherwise. 

Athen. But it is the same? 

Clin. Yes. 


11 The words rovroy roy xpévoyv are perfectly unnecessary after the 
preceding rére. 

2 Instead of rdoacc the train of ideas leads to rao, as shown by the 
preceding aot mpdc amdoag rag TOXEIC. 

3_8 The words within brackets, in Greek, dv ydp dpor éov, are omitted 
by Ficinus, and after him by Taylor; who here, as elsewhere, has paid 
no attention to the original. ‘ 
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Athen. What then, is it the same in the case of one family 
towards another family, and in the case of one man towards 
another ? 

Clin. 'The same. 

Athen. But in the case of a person towards himself, shall 
we consider him in that of an enemy towards an enemy? Or, 
how shall we say ? 

Clin. O Athenian guest,—for I am not willing to call you 
Attic, because you appear to me rather to deserve to be called 
after the name of the goddess Minerva,'—you have, by cor- 
rectly carrying back the reasoning to its principle, made it 
clearer; so that you will more easily discover that it has just 
now been rightly said, that all persons are enemies to all, both 
publicly and privately, and? each individual to himself. 

Athen. How hast thou, O wonderful man, said this ? 

Clin. * And these, too,? O guest; it is the first and best of 
all victories for a man to conquer himself; but to be van- 
quished by himself is of all things the most shameful and vile. 
For these words‘ signify that there is a war in each of us 
against ourselves. 

Athen. Let us then turn back our discourse. For, since 
each of us is 5one better and another® worse than himself, 
shall we say that a family, and a village, and a state, have this 
same thing in them, or not? 

Clin. Do you mean that (one)® is better than itself in some 
things, and the other worse? 

Athen. Yes. 

Clin. Concerning this too you have rightly inquired. 7 For 


1 Namely, Athéné. Plato meant to say that the guest was Athéné- 
like, not merely born in Attica, where there were many persons not at 
all like Athéné, the goddess of wisdom. 

2 Ficinus has “ et,” answering to cai in MS. Voss. alone. 

33 Ast explains cai tvratOa by “in the latter case,” viz. of an in- 
dividual. But évrav@a could hardly be thus applied. There is doubtless 
some error here. 

4 Namely, ‘‘ to conquer and be conquered.” Ast. 

5—5 Instead of 6 pév—é dé, which could scarcely thus follow éi¢ feacroc 
npov, one would prefer 76 pév—ro 68, similar to epcirrw—rwva in the 
next speech of Clinias. 

6 Ast says that ryjyv péy is to be supplied in the first clause, answering 
to rny oé in the second, and refers to Heusde Specim. Crit, p. 76, Heind. 
on Gorg. § 24, and Hermann on Viger. p. 699. 

7—' Ficinus has, “non enim minus civitatibus id contingit; immo 
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a thing of this kind ‘occurs very and much, not the least in 
states.‘ For, in the case of those, in which the better conquer 
the multitude and the worse, such a city would be correctly 
said to be better than itself, and be most justly praised for 
such a victory. But the contrary where the contrary (occurs). 

Athen. Now the question, whether the worse is at any time 
more excellent than the better, let us lay aside ; for it would 
be a long discussion; but for the present I understand what 
is asserted by you; that sometimes citizens of the same family 
and of the same city, being unjust and numerous, will, by 
coming together, forcibly attack the just, fewer in number, 
and enslave them ; and that, when they conquer, the city may 
be justly said to be inferior to itself, and at the same time de- 
praved; but, when they are conquered, better than itself, and 
good. 

Clin. What is now said, guest, is very strange ; but yet it 
is most necessary to confess it. — 

[4.] Athen. Hold then, and let us again consider this. 
Many brothers may surely be born from one man and from 
one (woman).! Nor is it at all wonderful that the greater? 
part of them should be unjust, and the lesser just. 

Clin. It is not. 

Athen. Nor will it be proper for me and you to investigate 
this, that, when the base vanquish, both the family and every 
kind of relationship may be called inferior to themselves, but 
better than themselves, when the base are vanquished. For 
we do not investigate these things at present for the sake of 
some elegance or inelegance in words, according to the dis- 
course of many, but for the sake of discovering what is a 
natural rectitude and error in the case of laws. 

Clin. You speak most truly, O guest. 

Megil. To me too so much appears to be well said. 

Athen. Let us look into this likewise. Can any one become 
a judge of the brothers just spoken of ? 

Clin. Doubtless. 

Athen. Which then will be the better judge? He, who 
cuts off such of them as are bad, and orders the good to 


maxime in eis perspicuum,”’ which is far more intelligible than the Greek, 
mavu yap tort Kai ofddpa Td TowovToY ody icra ty Taig TOAECW. 
} On the omission of yuvatkdc, Ast refers to Schefer on Bos Ellips. p. 93. 
? Instead of wAciorouc, two MSS. wAsiove, similar to ‘‘ plures”’ in Ficin. 
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govern themselves? or he, who causes the good to govern, 
but suffers the bad to live, being willing to be governed ? 
But let us mention a third judge, if such there be, with re- 
spect to virtue; who, receiving a single clan at difference 
with itself, will not destroy any person; but, after having 
reconciled the parties, will lay down for them laws relating 
to each other, and be able so to guard them, that they may be 
on friendly terms. 

Clin. Such a judge and legislator would be the better by far. 

Athen. And he would frame laws for them, looking to a 
purpose contrary to war. 

Clin. 'This indeed is true. 

Athen. But what is he, who brings a state together? 
Would he, by looking to external war, better put in order its 
life than (by looking) to the wars produced constantly within 
itself, which is called sedition? which every one would par- 
ticularly wish not to occur in his own state; and when it has 
occurred, to be released from it as quickly as possible ? 

Clin. (By looking), it is evident, to this (the latter). 

Athen. Whether would any one choose that peace should 
result from sedition, through one party being destroyed, and 
the other! victorious, or that, by peace and friendship result- 
ing from a reconciliation, they should necessarily? direct their 
attention to external wars ? 

Clin. Every one would rather wish it to happen to his own 
state in this way than in that. 

Athen. Would not a legislator too in a similar manner? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Would not every one lay down all laws for the sake 
of that which is best ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But neither war nor sedition is the best of things, 
3_for to be in want of these is a thing to be prayed for—* but 


1 Ficinus has “ cum altera pars victoria potita sit,’ which led Stephens 
to alter réyv worépwy, hitherto found in all the MSS., into rwy érépwy, 
as the sense evidently requires. 

2 This “ necessarily ’’ seems rather strange, instead of ‘‘ more readily.” 

38 Ficinus, unable to understand dzeveroy dé 7d denOivat rodrwr, 
renders these words, ‘‘ omnes enim deprecantur ne quid horum sibi in- 
eundum sit.”’ Taylor’s version, “for to be in want of these is execra- 
ble,” shows by its closeness the absurdity of the original. Plato wrote 
éwevxrov, as I have translated. ; 
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peace with, and kindly feelings towards, each other. More- 
over, for a state to vanquish itself, is not, it seems, one of the 
best, but of necessary things; just as if! any one should 
think a body in sickness would, when meeting with medicinal 
cleansing, be then doing the best, but should pay no attention 
to the body, which needed (the cleansing) not at all. Should 
any one in like manner have his thoughts directed to the 
happiness of a state or an individual, he will never become 
correctly? a statesman, while looking only and primarily to 
external war; nor will he be an accurate legislator, unless he 
lays down laws respecting war for the sake of peace, rather 
than laws respecting peace, for the sake of war. 

[5.] Clin. This reasoning, O guest, appears somehow to have 
been stated correctly. But still, I wonder whether the institu- 
tions existing with us, and still more those relating to Lacede- 
mon, have not given rise to all care for the sake of those things. 

Athen. This may perhaps be the case. We ought not, 
however, to contest the matter at present in a harsh manner ; 
but quietly to ask questions, as both we and they have espe- 
cially an interest in things of this kind. Do ye then keep 
pace with my discourse. In the first place, we will place 
before you Tyrtzeus*—who was by birth an Athenian, but 
afterwards a fellow-citizen with these persons here; and who 
has the most of all men been engaged on these points—where 
he says, “I would not bear in recollection the man, nor hold 
him in any account, not though he were the most wealthy of 
men, and possessed many good things,”—and he enumerates 
nearly all,—“ who is not always the best in the affairs of war.” 
For you have surely heard of his poetry. For this person here 
is, I think, saturated with them. 


1 Before “just as if,” in Greek 6puotoy we ei, Ficinus inserts “ putare 
autem optimum civitatis statum in pugnando et vincendo consistere,” 
adopted tacitly, as usual, by Taylor. 

2 Instead of dp0Wc¢, Boeckh suggested, and Ast approved of, 6p8dc, so 
that woAcrixdg dp9d¢ might correspond to vopobérne axpiBng. Stalbaum 
is, however, content with é90@c, which he would perhaps translate, with 
Ficinus, “‘ revera.” But such is not the meaning of the word. 

8 Tyrteus was an elegiac poet, lame, and despised by the Athenians. 
The oracle of Apollo, however, ordered the Lacedemonians to use him 
as their general, in the war in which they were then engaged with the 
Messenians. Arriving at Lacedemon, he did by his poetry so animate 
the Lacedemonians, that they vanquished the Messenians. He flourished 
B. c. 684. T. 
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Megil. Entirely so. 

Clin. And they have reached us likewise, having been 
brought from Lacedemon. 

Athen. Come then, let us interrogate in common this poet 
somehow in this fashion. Thou, most divine poet, Tyrteus,— 
for you appear to us to be wise and good, because you have 
celebrated excellently well those, who excel in war,—and as 
myself, and this person here, and Clinias the Cnossian, hap- 
pen, as we seem, to agree very much with you in this par- 
ticular,—we wish to know clearly, whether we are speaking 
about the same men or not,—do tell us, whether you too think, 
as we do, that there are two kinds of war? Or how (say 
you)? To this I think that a man, much inferior to Tyrtazus, 
would say the truth, that there are two kinds; one, which we 
now ¢all sedition, which is the most grievous of all wars, 
as we just now asserted; but the other kind of war, which 
we employ in our differences with those out of the state, and 
of a different tribe, we will lay down, as being milder than 
the other. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Come now, (inform us) what men, and for what 
kind of war, have you so transcendently praised (some)! and 
blamed others. For you appear to have praised ?those (en- 
gaged) in a foreign (war).” For you have said in your poems 
thus—that you by no means endure those, 


Who dare not upon gory slaughter look, 
Nor with the hand, close standing, clutch the foe. 


Hence, as an inference, we should say that you, Tyrteus, are 
praising, it seems, those, who have been eminently conspicuous 
in a foreign and external war. Surely he would say this and 
confess it. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But we, although these are good, assert that those 
are far better, who are conspicuously the best in the greatest 
war. We have too the poet Theognis as a witness, a citizen of 
Megara in Sicily, who says, 


* On the omission of rovd¢ péy in the first clause, to be supplied from 
rove 6? in the second, see above, § 3, n. 6. 

2—2 In lieu of wpd¢ rode éxrde, Boeckh was the first to suggest, what 
the context requires, robe mpdc¢ Toy txrdg— 


— 
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The man, who, when the strife of party ’s. high, 
Is faithful, is in gold and silver worth 
His weight. 


Now, such a one we say is in a more difficult war altogether 
superior to the other, by nearly as much as justice, temper- 
ance, and prudence, when coming to the same point, are supe- 
rior 'to fortitude (by itself alone),! For no one can be found 
faithful and sound in seditions, without the whole of virtue. 
But, as Tyrteus says, there are a great number of mercenaries 
who fight *standing firmly with their legs apart,? and die will- 
ingly in battlek—among whom are the most *bold, and unjust, 
and insulting,? and nearly* the most thoughtless of all (men) 
except some very few. But to what does this story tend? 
And what did he wish to render clear, when he said this ? 
It was evidently this above all; that both he, who laid down 
laws here from Zeus, and every one else, from whom there is 
even a little advantage, will lay down his laws, while always 
looking for the most part to nothing else than the greatest 
virtue. But it is, as Theognis says, a faithfulness in things 
of dread, which a person may denominate perfect justice ; but 
that, which Tyrtzus has praised so highly, is indeed beautiful, 
and opportunely celebrated by the poet, yet it may most rightly 
be called the fourth in number and in the power of being in 
honour. 

[6.] Clin. Shall we, O guest, throw® our legislator away 
amongst the remote legislators ? 

Athen. Not (him)® indeed, most excellent man, but our- 
selves, should we imagine, that both Lycurgus and Minos laid 
down their laws in Lacedemon and here, looking especially 
to war. 


1_1 In lieu of per’ advdpiac, Proclus on Rep. p. 402, has preserved 
abriic pévne Tic avépiac, first pointed out by Boeckh, whom Ast has fol- 
lowed. Stalbaum is content with the common reading. 

22 On this gesture of a man fighting see Homer, Il. xii. 458. 

38 In confirmation of the character given here to mercenary soldiers, 
itis sufficient to refer to Thucydides, vii. 29. 

* Clemens Alexandr. correctly omits oyeddyv adrdyrwy, words quite 
superfluous, when followed by éerdg 69 rivwy pada driywr, 

5 Ficinus has “‘rejiciemus ”’—which leads to daoBadovper in lieu of 
a7oBaddopev. 

® Ficinus has, ‘Non illum—sed nos ipsos—’’ as if he had read in 
MS. Ody npeic y’ éxeivoy, what the antithesis requires. 
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Clin. What then, (and) how ought we to say? 

Athen. ' As truth and justice, I think, require those to 
speak, who discourse about a divine (republic).! Not looking 
to some part of virtue, and that the most trifling, but to the 
whole of virtue, 2he laid down, and according to their species 
to seek the laws, not what those seek who place species before 
those now?—for that, of which each person is in want, does 
he laying aside seek ; one, the laws about inheritances ; *an- 
other, those about sole heiresses ;4 another, those about an as- 
sault; and others, about ten thousand other matters of a similar 
kind. But we assert that the inquiry about laws is the busi- 
ness of those, who properly inquire, as we have just now begun 
(to do). And I am in every way delighted with your attempt 
to give an explanation on the subject of laws. For it is right 
to begin from virtue, by asserting that for its sake a person 
has laid down laws. But when you said that the legislator 
had laid down all (laws) with reference to a part of virtue, 
and this too the least, you did not appear to me to speak cor- 
rectly any longer; and on this account did I speak all this 
subsequent speech. Do you, then, wish me to say in what 


1— Such is Taylor’s translation of the Latin of Ficinus; who seems 
to have found in his MS. the Scholium, discovered in other MSS. also, 
where it is stated that aodureiag is to be supplied after Osiac. But as 
such an ellipse would be inadmissible, Stephens suspected that something 
was wanting in the Greek—'Qorep 16 7’ adnOie, ola, kai rd dikavoy 
iméo ye Osiag dtadeyopévoug Aéyety, literally, “ As (it is meet) for those, I 
think, who converse about a divine, to say what is true and just’”’—for 
xpnv might be supplied from the preceding speech of Clinias. 

22 Such is the literal translation of the Greek text, given by Bekker 
and Stalbaum. Ficinus has, what is not quite so unintelligible—* ipsos re- 
spexisse putandum, et per singulas earum species leges quesisse, nec 
eas species investigasse, quas multi modo proponentes querunt.’’ From 
whence Stephens was led to read éZHret, found subsequently in one MS., 
and to suggest the insertion of zoAXoi before rév viy— Ast however would 
supply voArev@y after roy viv, and alter Cnreiy ad’réy into Znrety abrov 
(the lawgiver), so that there may be a change from a direct to an in- 
direct form of speech. What Plato really wrote it is difficult to state 
poeevel, but it is easy to see what is required by the natural connexion 
of ideas. 

3 Ficinus, unable, I suspect, to understand rapaQépevocg, has omitted 
it on his version, ‘‘id enim quisque maxime queerere solet, quo maxime » 
indiget. 

44 The Greek words kai éixAnowy are omitted by Ficinus. 
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manner 'I am still willing for you to speak in detail, and my- 
self to hear.! 

Clin. Entirely so, O guest. 

Athen. It is proper to assert that the laws of the Cretans 
are not vainly held in very great esteem by all the Greeks. 
For they are in a correct state by their making those, who 
use them, happy; for they impart every good. Now there 
are two kinds of good; one human, and the other divine; 
and the former hangs upon the divine; and if any state re- 
ceives the greater, it possesses likewise the lesser; but if not, 
it is deprived of both. But the lesser are those, of which 
*health is the leader, beauty the second in order, and strength 
for running, and all other movements of the body, the third ; 
but the fourth is, Plutus, (wealth, )? not blind indeed,* but see- 
ing acutely, if it follows prudence. Now that which is the 
first *good (and)* the leader of the divine, is prudence; but 
the second, after intellect,® is a temperate habit of the soul; 
from these (two) mixed up with fortitude,® the third in order 
will be justice ; and the fourth, fortitude. Now all these are 
naturally arranged before those, and so must they be ar- 
ranged by the lawgiver; ‘and after these he must enjoin 
upon the citizens the other ordinances that look to these.’ 


1—! The version of Ficinus—“ te nobis distinguere voluissem,”’ is fol- 
lowed implicitly by Taylor. 

2_2 The same order is repeated in the Laws, ii. § 6, and in Gorg. p. 
451, 2 tee where it is assigned to a Scolion preserved by Athenzus, 
XV. p. § 

5 On the blindness of Plutus see Aristophanes in the play of that 
name, and Plato Rep. viii. p. 554, B. § 8. Theophrastus, says the Scholiast, 
observed, that if Wealth had life, it would come only to the good; but 
now, since it is without life, it falls to the bad likewise. 

4—* Instead of ad, which has no meaning here, and is omitted by Theo- 
doretus, the sense requires cai—while dya@éyv in two MSS., in lieu of 
aya0ov, answers to “ bonorum,”’ in Ficinus. , 

5 Since vov¢ seems to be here the same as ¢pdvnote, it is not easy to un- 
derstand why Plato made use of two different words instead of repeating 
the same one. MS. Voss. and Theodoretus read pera voi, similar to 
the subsequent per’ avdpeiac. 

® In the enumeration of the four cardinal virtues, each is generally con- 
sidered to stand alone, not, as here, one to be mixed up with another one. 

*—1 The Greek is pera dé ratra rac ddXac ToocTaéEc Toig moXiratc Etc 
Taira BrXEroboac abroig tivat dtaxeXevoréov—where I cannot make out 
either syntax or sense; nor could, I think, Ficinus; whose version is— 
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But of these the human look to the divine, and all the 
divine to their leader intellect. !'And he ought to have a 
care respecting marriages contracted by each other, and 
after these in the procreation and education of children,' 
such as are male and female, and likewise of those still young, 
and of those advancing in years to old age, and to hold cor- 
rectly in honour and dishonour ;? directing, in all the inter- 
course of these persons, his attention to their pains, and 
pleasures, and desires, and eagerness in all matters of love; 
and acting as a guard over them to blame and praise cor- 
rectly through the laws themselves. In the case of anger and 
fear, and what perturbations soever in the soul arise through 
misfortune, and whatever escapes from them exist in prosperity; 
and whatever sufferings happen to men through disease, or 
wars, or poverty, or the contraries to these, in all such occa- 
sions he must teach and define what is beautiful, or not, in the 
arrangement of each. And after this, it is necessary for the 
legislator to watch over the property and expenditure of the 
citizens, in whatever way it may take place, and the unions 
with and separations from each other in all persons (acting) 
with their free will or without it; and to have an eye to what 
is just or not, and in what things it exists or is wanting, and 
to distribute honours to those who obey the laws, but to inflict 
upon those, who do not obey, punishments ordained (by law) ; 
until, having reached the end of all polity, he shall perceive in 
what manner it is meet for the burial of the dead to take 
place, and what honours to pay to them. And after perceiv- 


““et mandet omnibus ut semper ad hec ipsa respicientes in singulis ope- 
rentur ’’—thus translated by Taylor, “and should command the citizens 
to look to these divine goods in all their actions.” 

1—1 This passage, says Boeckh, is most difficult and corrupt. Viger 
on Eusebius, Prep. Ev. xii. p. 589, wished to transpose pera d¢ ravra— 
and to place those words before wepi re yaove-—— For he found in Ficinus 
—“‘ curet preterea oportet nuptias inter cives et generationes—” 

* After “dishonour”’ there is evidently something wanting, supplied 
by Ficinus; whose version is, ‘et eos, qui recte in hisce se gerunt, ut 
decet, honoret ”—adopted, as usual, by Taylor ; who has in the sentences 
following been content, without looking at the Greek, to translate the 
Latin translation of Ficinus, as altered by Gryneus; for the genuine one 
has, “contra vero dolores, voluptates, cupiditates in omni conversatione 
vituperet: considerabit etiam diligenter, ad que studia quemque raptat 
amor ; rectaque officia per leges laudabit, vituperabit contraria.” ; 
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ing, he who has laid down the laws shall place over them all, 
as guardians, some persons on account of their prudence, and 
some who have gone through a truthful reputation; so that 
intellect, binding all these together, may exhibit them as fol- 
lowing temperance and justice, and not riches or ambition. 
In this manner, O guests, I did wish, and still do wish now, 
that you would explain how all these particulars exist in the 
laws said to be from Zeus, and in those of the Pythian Apollo, 
which both Minos and Lycurgus laid down; and how, after 
they have assumed a certain order, they become evident to a 
person skilled in the business of law, either through art or cer- 
tain customs; while to us, the rest of mankind, they are by 
no means apparent. 

[7.] Clin. How then, O guest, ought we to speak of what 
comes after these ? 

Athen. It appears to me that we ought to go through 
again from the beginning, as we have begun (in part), in the 
first place, the pursuits of fortitude; and afterwards we will 
go through another species of virtue, and again another, if you 
are willing ; and that we may go through the first subject, we 
will endeavour, by laying down a pattern, and conversing 
about the others in this way, to make for ourselves a beguile- 
ment of the road; and afterwards we will show, if god is 
willing, that the things relating to the whole of virtue look 
thitherward. 

Clin. You speak well. Endeavour then, in the first place, 
to sift for us this praiser of Zeus. 

Athen. I will endeavour likewise (to sift) both you and my- 
self. For the discourse is common. Speak therefore. Shall 
we say that the joint-feasts and gymnastic exercises were 
invented by the lawgiver for the purposes of war? 

Megil.' Yes. 

Athen. And that a third or fourth thing (was invented) ? 
?For perhaps it is necessary for a person thus to make an 
enumeration respecting those of the rest of virtue, whether 
it is right to call them of parts, or any thing whatever, only 
showing clearly what he means.” 

1 Boeckh was the first to substitute Megil. for Clin. 


2_2 Such is the literal version of the Greek text, which, I confess, I 
cannot understand. Ficinus has ‘‘ Forte enim ita dinumerare oportet, 
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Megil. The third thing, as I and any Lacedemonian what- 
ever likewise would say, he discovered was hunting. ‘And a 
fourth, and even a fifth,? thing let us try, if we can, to mention.’ 
I then would endeavour to mention the fourth thing, namely, 
that which takes place to a great extent with us, in the en- 
durance of pain, which occurs constantly in fighting with hands 
against each other, and in certain snatchings in the midst of 
many blows.* There is, moreover, what is called a concealment,* 
wonderfully laborious as regards endurance (of pain); and the 
being in winter without shoes and without a bed, and waiting 
without servants upon themselves, while wandering night and 
day through the whole country. Still further, in the exercises 
of naked persons,* there is a severe endurance amongst us 
when contending with the violence of intense heat; and there 


tum in hoc virtutis genere, tum in ceeterarum virtutum sive parte, sive 
quomodocunque aliter, declarationis duntaxat gratia, nominare deceat.” 
From which it is evident that either his MS. was more complete than any 
subsequently collated, or that he supplied, from conjecture, what he 
considered to be necessary for the sense. What Plato really wrote, only 
a bold conjecturist will be able, I suspect, to restore. 

11 The words within the numerals Stephens says have been assigned 
to the Athenian Guest; an arrangement of which both Ast and Baiter 
approve. Winckelmann however considers the whole sentence to be 
spurious ; Wut he does not state why, when, or by whom it was interpolated. 

2 The Greek is } wéuarov. But Ficinus has “ et quintum:’’ which 
leads to 7} kai wéu7roy. 

3_% Ast explains this by saying that the boys at Sparta were taught to 
steal; but that, if they were detected, they were beaten, not for the theft, 
but for doing it clumsily ; and he refers to Xenophon Laconic. i. 8. 

4 Respecting the Spartan cpdwrea Ast refers to Plutarch in Lycurg. 
p. 56, E.; who says that such of the young men as were supposed to be 
of a superior mind were sent through the country with small swords and 
the necessaries of life, but nothing else; and that during the day they 
concealed themselves, and took their rest in retired spots; but at night 
they went to the public roads, and murdered such of the Helots as they 
could lay hold of. A similar account is given in a fragment of Heraclides 
Ponticus. According to the Scholiast, it was a form of exercise suited for 
war. For the young men were stript naked, and ordered to wander for a 
whole year out of the city, among the mountains, and to support them- 
selves by theft, and other stratagems, but in such a manner that no one 
might detect them. Hence this was called cptarea, a concealment: for 
they were punished if they were at any time discovered. 

5 These “ naked exercises’’ took place at the summer solstice; and 
hence the allusion to the intense heat, to which those, engaged in them, 
were exposed. 
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are very many other things ‘(of this kind),' in detailing 
which a person would ?nearly never cease.” 

Athen. You speak well, O Lacedemonian guest. But 
come, whether shall we put down fortitude as a contest merely 
with fears and pains? or with desires likewise and pleasures, 
and certain vehement fawnings of flattery, which soften* the 
minds of those, who deem themselves objects of worship, and 
mould them like wax ?4 

Megil. *1 think thus,® (that it is) a contest with all these. 

Athen. If then we call to mind the previous discourse, this 
person here said, that both a state is inferior in some things 
to itself, and a man (to himself).6 Was it not so, Cnossian 
guest ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now then, whether shall we call him the inferior,’ 
who is subdued by pain, or him rather, who is subdued by 
pleasure ? 

Clin. Him, it appears to me, who is subdued by pleasure. 
And surely we all much rather say that he, who is vanquished 
by pleasures, is disgracefully inferior to himself, than he, who 
(is vanquished) by pains. 

Athen. Surely the legislator through Zeus and he through 
Apollo did not lay down by law that fortitude is lame, and 
able to march against things only on its left hand, but unable 
(to do so) against elegancies and flatteries on its right hand? 
or (is it able to march against) both ? 

Clin. Against both, I think. 

Athen. Let us, then, mention again what those pursuits 
are, in both of your states, which give a taste of pleasures, and 
do not avoid them in the same manner, as they do not avoid 


1—1 Ficinus has “ multa hujusmodi,” as if his MS. read érepa roraiira. 

22 Ficinus, conceiving perhaps that oyeddv—otx—éixdorore could not 
be united, has “ que non facile quispiam enumeraret,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

3 All the MSS. omit paddrrovoa, and some too knpivove. Ficinus 
has * animos flectunt, et quasi cereos faciunt,” which leads to caprrovow, 
olov xnpivovg marroveat ; as in vii. 2, p. 789, E., rAarrey, oloy Knpivov. 

* Ast quotes opportunely from Horace, “ Cereus in vitium flecti.’’ 

5—5 The words Otyat péy otrw are omitted by Ficinus, and the MS. 
2, from which Aldus printed the ed. pr. 

SS Ficinus alone has ‘‘ et virum aliquem inferiorem se ipso,” thus 
supplying what is requisite to preserve the balance of the sentence. 
zi Instead of raxdy Boeckh would read xaxiov’, from “ inferiorem ” in 

icinus. 
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pain, but bring persons into the midst of them, (pleasures,) 
and induce them, partly by force, and partly by honours, to 
vanquish them. Now where is the same thing ordained in your 
laws respecting pleasures (as respecting pains)? Let it be 
stated, what is that, which in your case causes the same per- 
sons to be similarly brave, both with respect to pain and plea- 
sures, while they are victorious over those things, in which they 
ought to be victorious, and to be by no means inferior to ene- 
mies the nearest to them and the most difficult (to contend with). 

Megil. In the same manner, O guest, as I had the power to 
mention many laws opposed to pains, I should not thus perhaps 
possess the means of speaking about pleasures according to 
their great and conspicuous parts; but according to their 
small I might perhaps have the means. 

Clin. Nor should I be able myself to do any thing of this 
kind clearly in the case of the laws of Crete. 

Athen. This, O ye best of guests, is by no means wonderful. 
But should any one of us, who is desirous of seeing what is 
true, and at the same time the best, find fault with any thing 
in the laws of our respective countries, let us receive (the 
words)! from each other not harshly, but with mildness. 

Clin. You speak well, O Athenian guest; and we must 
obey you. 

Athen. * For no other conduct than this? would become men 
of our age. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. Whether then a person finds fault rightly or not 
with the Laconian and Cretan polity, is another question. But 
perhaps I can better tell what is said by the multitude than 
either of you can. For although the laws are regulated even 
moderately well, yet there would be with you one law the most 
beautiful, not to permit any youth to inquire which laws are 
well or ill established, but (to ordain) all to proclaim, with 
one voice, and with one mouth, that they are all beautifully 
laid down, since the gods were the parties who gave them ; 
and that, if any one says otherwise, persons should not endure 


* Both the syntax and sense require ra én dexwpeOa, in lieu of azo- 
dexwpeOa, similar to rd Aeydpeva—deyouévw shortly afterwards. 

*—? The Greek is Ob yap dv—mpéro rd Towodroy. But Ficinus has 
“ Profecto non aliter—facere decet,” which leads to Ob yap GAN av— 
mpémroe 7) Td ToLwwvTor. 
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to hearken to him: and that if any old man has any thoughts 
respecting them, he shall place his reasons before a ruler 
and his equals in age, but not in the presence of a young man. 

Clin. You speak most properly, O guest: and, like a seer, 
although you were absent from the then thoughts of the party 
who laid them down, yet you appear to me to have made a 
conjecture reasonably correct, and to have spoken what is 
very true. 

Athen. There is then a freedom now from the presence 
of young men; but we, on account of our old age, are per- 
mitted by the lawgiver to speak about the laws among our- 
selves, without doing any wrong. 

Clin. Such is the case. Do not then be remiss at all in 
reproving our laws. For it is not dishonourable to know 
aught of what is not beautiful; but by this means it happens 
that a remedy exists to a party receiving what is said with 
not an envious feeling, but with a good will. 

[8.] Athen. (You speak) correctly. I shall not however speak 
in repreliension of the laws before diligently considering them 
to the utmost of my power; or rather, (I shall speak) doubt- 
ingly. For upon you alone of all the Greeks and Barbarians, 
of whom we hear, the legislator has enjoined to abstain from 
the greatest pleasures and sports, and not to taste them ; but 
on the question of pains and fears, which we have lately dis- 
cussed, he was of opinion, that if any one should avoid them 
thoroughly from his infancy, he would, when he came to endure 
necessary labours, and fears, and pains, avoid those, who are 
exercised in them, and would become their slave. ‘The same 
lawgiver ought, I think, to have thought the same respecting 
pleasures, and to have said to himself that, if the citizens shall 
from childhood be inexperienced in the greatest pleasures, and 
be unpractised in bearing up against pleasures, so as! not to be 
compelled to do any thing base for the sake of the sweetness 
arising from pleasure, they would suffer the same as those, who 
are vanquished by fear, and become the slaves in a different 
and still baser manner to those, who are able to bear up 
against pleasures, and are the masters of what relate to plea- 
sures, although they are sometimes the worst of men; and 
they would have their soul partly a slave, and partly free, and 


' Instead of wat the sense requires Wore kai—as I have translated. 
c 
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be unworthy to be called wholly brave and free. Consider 
therefore whether aught of what has been now said appears 
to you to be according to reason. 

Clin. It appears so !to us somehow, on the speech being 
spoken.! But immediately (and) readily to be confident about 
questions of such moment would be the act rather of young 
and senseless persons. ' 

Athen. But if, O Clinias and Lacedemonian guest, we dis- 
cuss some one point of those,? which we proposed—for after for- 
titude let us speak of temperance—what difference shall we find 
between these polities and those, which are laid down at ran- 
dom, *as the things relating to war just now ?3 

' Megil. It is nearly not easy. But it seems that the joint- 
feasts and gymnastic exercises have been well invented for 
both.® 

Athen, It appears then, O guest, to be a difficult thing for 
what is incontestable® on the question of polities to exist in 
deed as well as in word. For it seems almost that, as in the 
case of bodies, it is not possible to order any one regimen for any 
one body, because’ the very same thing would be seen to do 


11 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, either 
because they were wanting in his MS., or because he thought them un- 
necessary ; and he is followed tacitly, as usual, by Taylor. 

? [ have translated as if the Greek were AX’ ei pera radra diekioéy 
Tt @v—not ’AXN’ ei rd pera radra duetiowey Oy—where TO is at variance 
with the sense, and @y with the syntax. Ficinus, ‘“‘ quemadmodum,” as 
if he found in his MS, we in lieu of oy— 

’—* Such is the literal translation of the words womep ra mepi Toy mé- 
Aenov voy 6H. Taylor has, ‘in the same manner as we have now spoken 
about war.” Perhaps Plato wrote dorep cipnrat repi—For viv 07) are 
perpetually united to a past tense. 

* After Syeddv ob pgévoy Ast would supply ciety. But he says nothing 
about oxeddv, which could hardly be thus united to od p¢dtor. 

5 Ast refers dugorépac to dvdpiay and cwdpocbyny. But in that case 
oe would, I think, have written dydorépac dperac : and so perhaps he 

id. 

® Instead of dvapdicBnrirwe, Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. 
avapgioByryrov. For his yersion is ‘‘ tutum aliquid certumque.” Ast, 
however, says that the adverb is put for the adjective, and refers to his 
note on perpiwg yiyverat, in Rep. vi. p. 504, C. 

* The Greek is év @ ov dy—where Ast was the first to object to @, 
which he says must be referred to éirndevpa, to the detriment of the 
sense. But his correction 8 ot« &vy—I confess, I cannot understand. I 
have translated, as if the text were 60ovvex’ Av—for the negative particle is 
at variance with the train of reasoning, and is properly omitted by Taylor; 
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an! injury to some of our bodies, and a benefit to others, 
2(so too in a state) ;? since these gymnastic exercises and joint- 
feasts are on many other grounds now beneficial to states; 
but in seditions are hurtful. This do the children of the 
3 Milesians and Boeotians and Thurians* make evident. And in 
truth this very institution, ‘legalized of old, appears to have 
perverted the natural* pleasures of Venus, not only in the case 
of men, but of beasts.° And of such things a person may ac- 
cuse your cities the first, and such others, as have chiefly 
adopted gymnastic exercises. And whether one ought to con- 
sider things of this kind in a jocose or serious manner, still 
we must consider that, to the male and female sex, proceeding 
to a participation in production, the pleasure arising from 
the act seems to have been imparted according to nature ; but, 
that the copulation of males with males, or of females with 
females, is contrary to nature ; and that the daring attempt of 
those who first did so, arose from the non-mastery over pleasure. 
We all of us indeed bring an accusation against the Cretans, 
as having invented the story respecting the fable of Gany- 
mede. (For), since their laws are believed by them to have 
been from Zeus, they have put together this fable against 
Zeus, in order that they may enjoy this pleasure, by following 
forsooth the example of the god. But let us bid farewell to 
although it is acknowledged by Ficinus, ‘‘ quod aliis prodesse, aliis obesse 
eidem corpori non videatur,”’ a version that plainly proves his inability to 
make any sense out of the Greek words before him. 

1 The MSS. read Br\arrov rd mpdyv, which leads to BAdwrov re 
joy, for the article could not be repeated after ra piv— 

22 The words between the numerals, absolutely requisite to complete 
the sense, are found only in the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ sic et in civitate.” 

%—% On the seditions that took place at Thurii and Miletus, Boeckh 
and Ast refer to Diodor. Sic. xii. 11, and xiii. 104; but for those that 
occurred in Beeotia they do not produce any authority, observing merely 
that many happened there: alluding perhaps to the frequent differences 
between Thebes and Platea for example, as detailed by Thucydides ; for 
Thebes itself is stated by Plato, in Criton, § 15, to have been a well-re- 
gulated city; and consequently not exposed to seditions. 

4—* [ have adopted Boeckh’s conjectures, raXar dy vdptpoy, in lieu of 
Taraoyv vouipor, and rac cara pvovy instead of kai kara tag—to which 
last he was led by finding in Ficinus “‘ naturales Venereorum voluptates.” 

* This mention of beasts seems rather strange; for they have not na- 
turally, as men have by law or custom, yupvdo.a and ovociria. Boeckh 
says that the word @npiwy is introduced hyperbolically, and refers to 
Legg. xii. p. 942, D. Rep. viii. p. 562, E., 563, C. But an hyperbole 
would be here out of place. In @npiwy lies hid, I suspect, Qedv 6’ ypowy re— 

c2 
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the fable; but of those, who direct their attention to laws, 
nearly the whole consideration is with regard to pleasure and 
pain, in the case of states and the morals of individuals. For 
these two fountains are permitted to flow by nature; from 
which he who draws at what place and at what time and 
what quantity he ought, is happy; and so is a state, and an 
individual, and every animal: but he, (who draws) unskilfully 
and at an improper time, will live in a manner the contrary 
to that person. 

[9.] Megil. This, O guest, is surely said beautifully. Never- 
theless a want of speech does not lay hold of me as to what 
I ought to say against it. Still to me at least it seems correct 
that the Lacedemonian lawgiver exhorted persons to fly from 
pleasures. But with respect to the Cnossian laws, this per- 
son here will, if he pleases, assist us. But those at Sparta 
relating to pleasures seem to me to be laid down most beauti- 
fully of all! For that, by which men chiefly fall into the 
greatest pleasures and insulting conduct and all kinds of folly, 
the law casts out from the whole of our country ; nor would you 
see in the fields or in the cities, over which there is to the 
Spartans a care, banquets or such things as attend upon them, 
and excite, according to their power, every kind of gratification. 
Nor is there one, who; meeting with a person revelling from 
intoxication, would not immediately inflict on him the great- 
est punishment; nor would he let the party go free, pleading 
as an excuse a Dionysiac festival, as I once saw was the case 
with your people when (riding) in carts ;? and at Tarentum, 
amongst our colonists, I have seen the whole city intoxicated 
during the Dionysiac festival ; but with us there is nothing of 
the kind. 

Athen. O Lacedemonian guest, all such things are to be 
praised, where there are certain endurances of pain ; but, where 
there is a remission of the latter, the former are rather of a stupid 
kind. For some one, defending our institutions, would very 
quickly lay hold of you by showing the free manners of your 

* Ficinus has “ optime omnium,” in Greek eé\\ora révrwy, which is 
far superior to the unintelligible ead\or’ dvOpdrwy. 

® Plato alludes to the custom of persons riding in carts to and from the 
places where revelry was going on during the festivals devoted to Diony- 
sus, the god of wine, and cutting their saucy and ribald jokes on the 
passers-by. Ast refers to Demosth. on the Crown, p- 268; the Scholia 
on Aristoph. Plut. 1015; Harpocration in Moumedec, and other authors. 
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women. Now in all these cases, occurring at Tarentum, and 
with us, and with you, one answer appears to free them, so that 
they are not in a bad state, but in a correct one. For every one 
may answer and say to a stranger, expressing wonder on his 
beholding what is unusual in his own country— Wonder not, O 
guest. This law exists amongst us ; but with you perhaps there 
is upon the same points a different one. At present however 
our discourse is not, O friends, about different men, but about 
the vice and virtue of the lawgivers themselves. But let us 
speak more fully about all kind of intoxication. For it is not 
a thing of a trifling nature; nor to know it thoroughly is it 
the province of an inferior lawgiver. I am not speaking about 
drinking wine or not, in general, but about intoxication itself, 
whether it is to be adopted, as the Scythians and Persians use it, 
and still more the Carthaginians, and Celts, and Iberians, and 
Thracians, all of whom are warlike nations ; or, as you use it ; 
for you, as you say, abstain from it entirely. But the Scythi- 
ans and Thracians use it entirely unmixed with water, both 
women and men, and pour it on their garments, and imagine 
they are engaged in a beautiful and blessed occupation. But 
the Persians make much use of other luxuries, which you re- 
ject, yet, O thou best of men, in a more orderly manner than 
these. 

Megil. All these, however, we pursue! when we take arms 
into our hands. 

Athen. Do not, thou best of men, say this. For many 
flights and pursuings have been, and will be, without a proof; 
on which account, we cannot at any time give a clear defini- 
tion, but (rather) a doubtful one, about occupations honourable 
or not, when we speak of victory and defeat in battle; espe- 
cially since the greater states, when fighting, overcome and 
enslave the lesser; as the Syracusans did the Locrians,? who 
were thought to be regulated by the best laws of all those 

-around that district; and as the Athenians did the Ceans ;* 
and we could find numberless other instances of a similar 
kind. But let us endeavour by speaking to persuade ourselves 


1 Ficinus has ‘‘ fundimus atque fugamus,” as if his MS. read duicoper 
dé gvyi instead of diuiKxopev dé ye— 

2,3 Respecting the well-regulated city of the Locrians, whose lawgiver 
was said to be Zaleucus, Boeckh refers to Bentley on Phalaris; and re- 
specting the Ceans, to Heraclides Polit. § 9. 
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of each pursuit taken by itself; and let us for the present 
put out of the account victories and defeats, and let us state 
how a pursuit of this kind is honourable, but of that kind not 
honourable. But first hear from me, how we ought to con- 
sider what is useful or not as regards those very things. 

Megil. How then say you? 

[10.] Athen. All those, who in talking lay hold upon any 
pursuit and propose to praise or blame it immediately it is enun- 
ciated, appear to me to act by no means according to reason ; 
but to do just the same, as if, while one person is praising 
wheat! as good, another should immediately blame it, with- 
out having heard either its operation or utility, (and) in what 
manner, and for what, and with what ?and how it has itself, 
and to persons how having themselves, it is useful. The very 
same thing do we seem to do now in the case of our discourses. 
For after merely hearing about drunkenness, some of us 
immediately blame, and others praise? it, and very absurdly 
too; for making use of witnesses and those who praise, we 
each of us praise, and some of us think we say something 
decisive, because we adduce many (witnesses); but others, 
because we see that those, who do not make use of it (wine), 
are victorious when fighting. But this too has been consi- 
dered doubtful by us. If then we go through in this manner 
each of the other laws, it will not be to me at least according 
to sound sense. But °I am desirous of speaking in the man- 
ner, which it seems we ought, by endeavouring, if I can, about 
this very matter® [drunkenness ],° to point out the right road 
for us in all such cases; since ten thousands upon ten thou- 


1 Instead of supod¢ Cornarius suggested rupode, “cheeses.” For this 
illustration of Plato was obtained from Hippocrates, who says, pu) amAwe¢ 
obrw doxéew bre rovnpdy Bpdpa rupdc— adda Tiva Te Tévoy, Kai 
Oud ri, Kai rin Tév dvOpdrw ivedvrwr averiTrndeor. : 

* The Greek is cai b2we éxorvra kai brrwe rpocdéipey Exovot—which 
Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, as usual, to the letter, thus translates, 
“‘quomodo preparantes et quomodo affectis corporibus offerri debeat.”” 

*—8 Megillus, the Lacedemonian, had blamed, but the Athenian had 
praised, the use of wine. § 

* Instead of ératvotpey Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. avro 
‘owovpey: for. his version is “id facimus.” Boeckh would however 
omit éravvodper. 

‘—* Such is the literal translation of the Greek text. Taylor has 
merely, ‘‘ But adducing intoxication as an instance.” 

* The words rij¢ wéOn¢ are.evidently an interpretation of abrov robrov. 
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sands of nations are in doubt upon these poimts, and would 
contend in a discourse with your two states. 

Megil. If indeed we possess any correct method of inquiry 
touching these matters, we must not shrink from hearing it. 

Athen. Let us then consider somehow in this way. Come 
now, should one person praise the rearing of goats, and the 
animal itself, as a beautiful possession, but some other person 
blame it, from having seen goats feeding apart from the goat- 
herd, in cultivated grounds, !and doing mischief,' and from see- 
ing that every kind of cattle is either without a ruler, or under 
bad rulers, should thus find fault,? should we hold that the 
blame of such a person has blamed any thing whatever soundly ? 

Megil. How should we? 

Athen. But is a commander in ships,? who possesses merely 
nautical skill; useful, should he be troubled with sickness or 
not? or how shall we say ? 

Megil. * By no means (useful) ; should he have in addition 
to his skill the suffering you mention.* 

Athen. And what is the commander of armies? Is he 
competent to command, if he possesses the science of war, al- 
though he may be timid in danger, and be sick with *the 
drunkenness of fear.’ 

Megil. How can he? 

Athen. But what if he does not possess the art, and is timid ? 

Megil. You are speaking of a person, who is in every respect 
vile, and by no means °a ruler of men, but of some very 
women.® 

1—1 The words within the numerals are omitted by Taylor, although 
found in the version of Ficinus—‘‘ damnumque facere—” 

2_2 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, omits the words between the nu- 
merals. Perhaps Plato wrote idwy dodv ratré, not idwy otrw, i. e. “ see- 
ing every animal doing the same thing.” 

* As the same commander cannot be in two ships at the same time, one 
would prefer éy wXoic, “ in sailings,” unless it be said that wAoiotg means 
here “a fleet of many ships” under one commander. ; 

4—‘ Such is the literal version of the Greek. T'aylor’s translation is, 
“‘ This passion, which you speak of, is not in any respect connected with 
the nautical art.’ 

‘—® Although Ast endeavours with some learning to defend this vio- 
lent expression, yet one would wish that MSS, had given v6 péOye, wc 
Tov g6Pov vavrig, i. e. “be sick with fear, as with drunkenness.” - 

®‘—® As the whole train of argument has a reference to a commander 
merely, and not to the persons, over whom he has the command, there is 
probably some error here, which it would not be difficult to correct. 
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Athen. But what (say you) of him, who praises or blames a 
community, over which is naturally a ruler, and which with him 
(the ruler)is useful? ! But he, who has never seen it in commu- 
nion with a ruler over itself, but always without a ruler, or in 
communion with bad rulers, 2can we imagine that such in- 
spectors of such communities? will blame or praise any thing 
usefully ? 

Megil. * How can those, who have never seen or been con- 
nected with any one of such-like communities rightly consti- 
tuted ?% 

Athen. Attend then. Out of many communities, shall we 
not lay down, that fellow-drinkers and fellow-drinkings are 
a certain single association ? 

Megil. Yes, very much so. 

Athen. Has any one then ever seen this existing in a 
proper manner? Now it is easy for you to answer, that no 
one has ever (seen it) at any time; for it is neither according 
to your country nor laws. But I have met with many, and in 
many places; and moreover I have diligently inquired, as I 
may say, about all; and I have seen or heard of scarcely one 
whole (community) existing correctly. And though (there 
are) a few and small portions, yet the whole together, so to 
say, are for the most part in error.* 

- Clin. How say you, guest, this? Speak still more clearly. 
For we, as you say, through our inexperience in such mat- 
ters, would perhaps, even when meeting with them, not im- 
mediately know what in them is right or not. 

Athen. You say what is reasonable ; but, while I am speak- 
ing, do you endeavour to learn. Do you then acknowledge, 
that, in all associations and communions of any doings what- 
ever, it is proper every where for each to have a commander ? 

Clin. How not? 


Before 6 dé pH’ éwpaxwe there seems to be something wanting. 

*—% The words between the numerals Taylor has omitted after Fici- 
nus; who saw that rode rovodrove Pewpode could not be said of persons, 
who had not seen at all. Hence we must insert od before Oewpode, i. e. 
“non-inspectors.” Compare rd¢ ot wodureiac in viii. § 3, p. 832, B. 

’—8 Here again Taylor follows to the letter the abbreviated version of 
Ficinus. “Quo pacto id faciet, qui nunquam societatem recte guberna- 
tam perspexerit ? 

‘—* Or we may render the Greek, rd odd 02 Zéuravé’, de simety, 
dunprnpéva, “ the majority are entirely, so to say, in error.” 
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Athen. But we have just now said, that the commander of 
persons fighting ought to be brave. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Now the brave man is less disturbed by fears than 
cowards are. 

Clin. And this too is so. 

Athen. If there were any plan of placing a general over 
an army, who was not at all timid, nor confused, should we 
not have done so by all means? 

Clin. Most certainly. 

Athen. But we are now speaking not of a person about to 
command an army amongst associations of men, the foes of 
foes during a war, but of friends, sharing during a peace in 
the kind feelings of friends. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. But an association of this kind, if it is attended 
with drunkenness, will not be without confusion. Is it not so? 

Clin. How should it be (without)? ! Nay, I imagine quite 
the contrary.! 

Athen. In the first place then they have a need of a ruler. 

Clin. How not, as for any thing else? 

Athen. Must one then furnish a ruler, if possible, not 
confused ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And he ought, it seems, to be thoughtful with re- 
spect to associations. For he is the guardian of existing 
friendship, and has the care of it still becoming greater, through 
the previous association. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. It is proper, therefore, to place over the drunken a 
sober and wise ruler, and not the contrary. For, if the ruler 
of the drunken is himself drunk, young, and not wise, he 
must have great good luck indeed, if he does not perpetrate 
some mighty mischief. 

Clin. Very great indeed. 

Athen. Should then any one blame such associations, when 
existing as correctly as possible in states, while he is finding 
fault with the thing itself, he will perhaps properly blame it. 
But if a person blames a pursuit through seeing it erring as 


1—_1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him, by Taylor. 
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much as it can,! it is evident, in the first place, that he is 
ignorant that this existed not correctly; and, in the next 
place, that every thing will in this manner appear improper, 
when it is done apart from a sober master and ruler. Or, do 
you not understand, that when a pilot, and each ruler of 
each thing, ‘is drunk, he will overturn every thing, whether 
ships, or chariots, or an army, or whatever else is ruled by 
him? 

[11.] Clin. You have said, O guest, this at least what is al- 
together true. But tell me moreover ? what good would it do us, 
should this regulation respecting drinking be correct ?? just 
as what we lately stated, that should an army meet with a 
correct leading, there would be victory in war, a no small good 
to those who followed; and so as regards the rest. But what 
great advantage will accrue either to individuals or states 
from a drinking association being placed properly under an 
instructor ? 

Athen. What great advantage can we say would arise to a 
state from one boy, or one chorus,® being properly instructed ? 
Or shall we not say, when asked this question, that the state 
derives very little advantage from the education of one person ? 
But if you inquire universally about the education of youth, how 
does it profit greatly the state, it is not difficult to say, that 
persons well educated will become good men; and becoming 
such will act in other respects in an honourable manner ; and still 
further, that they will conquer their enemies in battle. Discipline 
therefore brings with it even victory; but victory sometimes 
produces a want of instruction. For many become more in- 
solent through victory in war, and through their insolence are 
replete with a thousand other ills. Now discipline indeed has 
never at any time been Cadmeian ;* but there have been, and 
will be, many victories of this kind among men. 


* Ficinus alone adds here, “ proptereaque omnem compotationem vitu- 
peret,” which certainly seem required to complete the chain of rea- 
soning. 

*—?* Here again Taylor has translated not the Greek, but the Latin of 
Ficinus—“ quid nobis compotationes iste, si recte aguntur, conferent.”” 

° In the word “chorus” is an allusion to the chorus in musical and 
dramatical performances, on whose education both money and time was 
expended to a great amount at Athens. 

* Here is an allusion to the proverb of a ‘Cadmean victory,” 
which was said of those, who, like the Theban brothers, Eteocles and 
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Clin. You seem to say, friend, that the passing the time in 
common over wine, if it be done properly, tends in a great part 
to instruction. 

Athen. How not? 

Clin. Shall you after this be able to state that, what has 
been just now asserted, is true? 

Athen. To assert positively for truth, O guest, that such is 
the case, while many persons are in doubt, is the province of a 
god ; but, if it be requisite to state what seems to me, there will’ 
be no grudging; since we have rushed onwards to make for 
ourselves a discourse about laws and a polity. 

Clin. Let us then endeavour to learn what is your opinion 
upon these doubtful points. 

Athen. It is proper to do so; and that you for the purpose 
of learning, and myself for that of teaching, should endeavour 
by some means to lengthen out our discourse. But first of 
all, hear from me some such thing as this. 

All the Greeks consider this city of ours as fond of talk- 
ing and of many words; but that Lacedemon and Crete 
practise, the former a brevity in speech,! but the latter, an 
abundance in thought rather than in words. But I am con- 
sidering lest I shall give you an idea of my speaking much 
about a trifling matter, ?while cleansing a very long speech ? 
about drunkenness. * But the rectification of it according to 
nature would not be able, without musical rectitude, to take off 
in discourses either clear or sufficient ; and on the other hand, 
music would not be able without the whole of education.? Now 


Polynices, the sons of Cédipus, gained a victory over each other, as de- 
structive as a defeat. 

1 To the Spartan brevity of speech the earliest allusion is in Atsch. 
Suppl. 265. Other passages from more recent authors are quoted by Ast. 

2_2 Such is the literal translation of the Greek — rapphen Adyov 
dvaxa0aipsuevoc. But even if a speech could be said “to be cleansed,” 

et here wepi opixpod xpdyparoc rapyphen Néyor could scarcely be re- 
peated after zrepi opuxpov moda déyery in the sentence preceding. There 
is evidently an error here, which it would perhaps be not difficult to 
correct. 

3_% Such is the literal translation of the Greek text; where, since 
there is no syntax, neither Wyttenbach, quoted by Ast, nor Ast himself, 
have been able to elicit a satisfactory sense. The version of Ficinus, 
“ Compotationis autem ipsius recta secundum naturam constitutio nun- 
quam poterit sine recta music regula aperte et sufficienter oratione trac- 
tari.” Unless I am greatly mistaken, Plato alluded to the well-known 
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all this is the work of very many words. Consider then, what 
we are to do, if we leave these things for the present, and pass 
on to some other discourse about laws. 

Megil. Perhaps you do not know, Athenian guest, that our 
(family) hearth is the public guest! of your city. Perhaps then 
into all the boys? of each of us the public guests,’ when they 
hear that they are the public guests of some city, a certain 
kind feeling enters immediately from their youth towards that 
city, as being a second country after their own. And this 
very same thing has now taken place with myself. For im- 
mediately on hearing the boys, when the Lacedzemonians were 
blaming or praising the Athenians for something—How your 
city, Megillus, say they, has done to us not well or well—on 
hearing this, and contending ‘against these assertions, in your 
behalf, I have ever had every kind feeling towards those, who 
are bringing the city into blame.* And now, indeed, both 


story of some drunken persons becoming sober, on hearing a solemn strain 
of music. See Iamblich. Vit. Pythag. p. 214, ed. Kiesling; Fabricius 
on Sext. Empiric. advers. Music vi. p. 357; and Bergk on Anacreont. 
Fragm. p. 188. But to arrive at the very words of the philosopher would 
require more alterations than can be stated here, 

1 On the word mpdéevoc and the duties of the public host or guest, see 
Valckenaer on Ammonius, p. 201, and Herodotus vi. 57, and the com- 
mentators on Soph. El. 1443, 

2 As véoc, “ young,” was applied to a person older than zaic, “a 
boy,” the expression za:civ—ix véwy could not have been used by 
Plato; who probably wrote 2 éviywy, rendered correctly by Ficinus, 
‘a teneris usque annis.” On the phrase 2 édvdywy, or 2£ amakov 
évixwy, see Bailey on Hermesianact. 62, where Blomfield happily elicited 
8& dvixywy from éx ovydywr. 

3—8 The words within the numerals, Eeacroy jpav tov mookévwr, 
found between évdéerat and ry wéAe, are omitted by Ficinus, because he 
could not, nor can I, understand them. But by merely altering Eeacrov 
into éedorov, and placing the words after zavoiy, all will be perfectly in- 
telligible ; and it will be seen, what was not before, that not all boys were 
meant, but only those, whose families were public guests, Ast in as- 
serts that both zaiv and feacroy are governed by évdverat, and refers 
to Lobeck on Aj. 716, ed. 1, for similar instances of two different cases 
thus following the same verb. But all the passages quoted there are 
evidently corrupt, and may be easily emended. 

4—‘ Here again Ficinus shows by his translation that he could make 
nothing out of the unintelligible Greek text. His version is, “ pugna 
adversus eos, qui vos vituperabant, magna erga vos affectus benevolentia.” 
All however will be well by reading zpoodyrne (vulg. mpd¢ abra) ixip 
bpov ga (vulg. dei) rpd¢ rode ri rod tic Poyor ayovrac, 9 Tacay 
evvoiay Eoxov: i. e. “I went head-foremost in your behalf against those, 
who were bringing into blame the city, for which I had every kind feeling. 


————a 
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your voice is grateful! to me; and that too which is said 
by many, that such of the Athenians, as are good, are so 
pre-eminently, appears to be most truly asserted. For they 
alone, without necessity, by their very nature, and from a 
divine allotment, are truly and not feignedly good. There- 
fore on my account at least you may, my friend, boldly say 
whatever is agreeable to you. 

Clin. And in truth after hearing and receiving, O guest, a 
word from myself, do you with confidence speak what you 
please. For you have perhaps heard, that Epimenides was held 
here a divine man, who was of our family, and ten years prior to 
the Persian war came to your city, according to the oracle of 
the god,” and performed certain sacrifices, which the god had 
enjoined ; and he told, moreover, the Athenians, who were 
terrified at the expedition of the Persians, that they would not 
come for ten years; and that, when they did come, they would 
depart without having done a single thing they expected, and 
suffer greater evils than they inflicted. At that time our an- 
cestors were hospitably received by yours; and hence both 
myself and my parents have a kind feeling towards you. 

Athen. You therefore, as it seems, are prepared to hear ; and 
I too am prepared as regards my will, but not very easy as re- 
gards my power. I must however make the attempt. In the first 
place then, as (preparatory) to our discourse, let us define what 
education is, and what power it possesses. For we say that 
through this must proceed the discourse taken for the present 
in hand by us, until it arrives at the deity.’ 

Clin. Let us altogether do this, since it is agreeable to you. 

Athen. While then I am saying what it is proper to assert 
that education is, do you consider whether what is asserted is 
agreeable to you. 

Clin. Say on. 

[12.] Athen. I say then and assert’ that he, who is about 
to be a good man in any thing whatever, ought immediately 

= go pwr) mpoogirr2}¢ may be compared giAraroy gwynya in Soph. 
Phil. 234. 

: ae point out the god alluded to, Plato probably wrote rot Iviov, not 

€0U. 

"3 Ficinus has “ad deum ipsum,”’ as if he had found in his MS. mpdc¢ 
abrov Tov Oedv. 

4 As cai dye could hardly thus follow \éyw 47), there is probably some 
error here. Ficinus has merely ‘‘ Assero equidem.” 
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from childhood to practise, when engaged in playful and serious 
pursuits, the very thing suited to each particular of the object in 
view. Thus he, who is about to be a good farmer or house- 
builder, ought, the latter 'to play at building children’s houses ; 
the former, on the other hand, at tilling the ground ;' and he, 
who brings up each of them should provide for each small 
instruments, the imitations of the true ones; and moreover, 
they should learn previously what is necessary to learn previ- 
ously. For instance, a workman, to measure or use a rule; 
and he, who (is to be) a warrior, should in sport ride on horse- 
back, or do? something else of a similar kind; and 3(the mas- 
ter of the children should)* endeavour by sports to turn the 
pleasures and desires of the children thither, where, when they 
arrive, it is proper for them to have anend. We say then, 
that the very head of instruction is a right bringing up, 
which will lead as much as possible the soul of him, who 
sports, to the love of that which it will be requisite for him, 
when he has become a complete man, to lay down as a part* 
of the virtue of the thing. See then whether, up to this 
point, what has been asserted does, as I said, please you. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let not then that, which we assert instruction is, be 
undefined. For now, when we blame or praise the bringing 
up of each person, we say that one has been educated, but 
another uneducated ; although the men have sometimes been 
very well educated for retail trades, and those of ship-own- 
ers, and for ®the profits from some other things of this kind,® 

1—! Taylor has followed to the letter the version of Ficinus, ‘ oportet 
a prima zetate vel colere terram vel pueriles quasdam domos eedificare.”’ 

* Instead of zowtvra, Boeckh correctly suggested zocety, similar to 
** facere”’ in Ficinus. 

*—* Taylor has properly inserted these words; from which I have 
been led to suggest, that Plato wrote perhaps cai reipaoOat Osiv did rev 
radii roy tadaywyiy—For deiv might easily have been lost through 
eid, and roy madaywydy through rv radu. 

4—* Instead of eivat rijc—I have translated as if the words were Osivat 
rt ri¢—Ficinus has “ quod in virili tate perfecte comparata virtute 


operis est acturus.” Ast’s interpretation of the passage, I confess, I can- 
not understand. 

‘—* The kaznoc, “a retail-trader,” is opposed to vab«Agpoc, “a 
ri ia aad who was a ship-owner, in the Statesman, p. 290, A. 
‘—® The Greek is @\Awy rowbTwy para meraWevpivwy opddpa av- 
%pirwy. But in the first place, there is nothing to govern the genitives 


—— 
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For of those, who, it seems, consider such things to be edu- 
cation, there would be now no account; but that (we say) is 
the education from childhood towards virtue, which causes a 
person to feel a desire of, and a love for, becoming a perfect 
citizen, and to know how to govern and to be governed with 
justice. Such a bringing up this discourse would, as it seems 
to me, define, and be willing to call it the only education ; 
but that, which tends to the acquisition of wealth, or to any 
bodily strength, or any other cleverness, apart from intellect 
and justice, is a handicraft trade and illiberal, and not worthy 
to be called education at all. Let us not then contend with 
them! about a name; but let the assertion, which has been 
assented to just now, remain, that those, who are properly 
educated, become ntarly (all of them)? good. And it is by 
no means meet to hold education in dishonour; since when it 
is present to the best men, it is the first of things the most 
beautiful. And if at any time a person goes astray, and it is 
possible for him to set himself right, this must ever be done 
by every one according to his ability, through (the whole 
of )3 life. 

Clin. Right ; and we agree with what you are saying. 

Athen. And we formerly agreed, that those are good, who 
are able to govern themselves, but those bad, who are not. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Let us then resume in a still clearer way the very 
point we were speaking of; and do you receive me through 


@Xwy rowtrwy ; and in the next, pada and o¢ddpa could not be both 
united to weradevpivwy. To meet the first objection, Ast would read 
axpaypara for pada, and meradevpévoy, found in one MS., and dvOpwrov 
from conjecture, similar to “‘quamvis artem cxteraque hujusmodi cal- 
leat”? in Ficinus. But though Stalbaum says he has thus overcome all 
the difficulties of the text, yet tpdypara ad\Awy TowdvTwy seems very 
doubtful Greek. In pada, I suspect, lies hid Anppara, “ profits,” as I 
have translated. On the word Ajpparasee my note on Aisch. Suppl. 357. 

1 Instead of adroic, Ast reads avroic, with two MSS., in the sense 
of adAnAorc, “ each other.” 

2 Ficinus has, what the sense evidently requires, ‘‘omnes ferme probi 
evadunt ;” for oyeddy could not stand here by itself. He adds likewise, 
qui contra, improbi.” But whether from his MS. or not is a matter of 
uncertainty. 

3 From “ per totam vitam,” Bernard, in Act. Literar. Societ. Traject. 
i. p. 107, suggested dtd zavrd¢ Biov, subsequently found in the two best 
MSS. 
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some resemblance, if perchance I am able to render clear to 
you a thing of this kind. 

Clin. Only speak. 

[13.] Athen. Do we not consider each of us ourselves! as 
one? 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen. But that each has in himself two counsellors, oppo- 
site and thoughtless, which we denominate pleasure and pain ? 

Clin. Such is the case. 

Athen. And in addition to both these, there is the opinion 
about things to be, to which is given the common name of ex- 
pectation ; but individually the expectation, prior to pain, is 
fear ; but that, which is prior to its contrary, is confidence. But 
in the case of all these there is a reasoning process, as to 
which of them is better or worse; which, when it becomes 
the common determination of the city, is denominated law. 

Clin. I scarcely follow you. However, say on, what comes 
after, as if I were following you. 

Megil. And the very same state of suffering is to myself 
likewise. 

Athen. Let us then think upon these matters in this manner. 
Let us consider that each of us is a kind of animal, the wonder of 
the gods,” and put together, either as their plaything, or through 
some serious act; for on this point we are ignorant; but this 
we do know, that these passions are inherent in our nature, 
and that they pull us, like nerves or ropes, and being themselves 
contrary, draw us to contrary actions, where virtue and vice 
are situated apart from each other. For reason says, that 
each ought always to follow one of the pullings, and, never 
abandoning it, draw in a contrary direction by the other 


1 In lieu of airy, Ast has adopted airéy from one MS. and Eusebius, 
and says that airdc txacrog means “ pro se quisque.” The reading is 
received by Stalbaum, who wonders that Bekker should have left a’rav. 
But though avrwy is unintelligible, avrdy is scarcely correct Greek, Per- 
haps Plato wrote dv évra riOciuev—For the negative ode ody could not 
be united to the subjunctive r:Odpev, and the inductive odxodv would be 
here without meaning. 

? In lieu of rév Zowy Osioy, from which no sense can be elicited, I have 
adopted rév Oey ZHov, the conjecture of Muretus. Boeckh would read 
tov Cowy Oeiwy, by which he understands “ the living gods,” referring to 
Plato in Timeus, p. 39, E., from which passage Taylor was led to explain 
“the divine animals,” by the mundane or junior gods. 
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nerves; and that this is the !golden and sacred leading! of 
the reasoning power, which is called the common law of the 
state; but that the other (pullings) are hard, and iron-like ; 
but that this is soft, as being golden, ?(and moreover it is 
uniform, )? but that the rest are like every variety of forms. 
It is necessary for us then to assist always the most beautiful 
leading, belonging to the law. For inasmuch as the power of 


_ reasoning is beautiful and gentle, and not violent, its leading 
_ has need of assistants, in order that the golden race in us may 


vanquish the rest of the races. And thus the story of virtue 
3relating to our being a wonder,’ will be preserved; and the 
expression, to be superior or inferior to oneself, will in a cer- 
tain manner become more clear, as to what it means; and that 
both a state and a private individual ought, the latter, after 
receiving in himself the true reason respecting those pullings, 
to live conformable to it; but that a state, after receiving 
reason from some of the gods, ‘or from the very person who 
knew these particulars,* ought to lay down reason as a law, 


1_1 Jn the words adywy7v xpvoiy, Ast says there is an allusion to the 
golden chain, mentioned by Homer, IX. 9. 17, and to which Plato has re- 
ferred distinctly in Theetet. p. 153, C. § 27. 

*_2 The words within the numerals, evidently requisite for the anti- 
thesis, were found only in the version of Ficinus, “et uniformem pre- 
‘ar sal until a MS. subsequently collated furnished the Greek kai povo- 
&107. 

38 The Greek is piOoc¢ aperij¢ ctowopévog ay ein. Ficinus has 
“ fabula—virtute servabitur: ’? and while Taylor translates, ‘‘ the fable— 
will be preservative of virtue,’’ Ast says that 6 pi@oc aperij¢ means 
‘‘ fable about virtue,” with an ellipse of the preposition wepi. But though 
6 pvOog apericg cecwopévoc ay ein may be compared with piOog azw- 
Aero 6 Tpwraydpsiog Kai 6 od¢ dpa Oo Tij¢ érvorhune Kai aicOjcewe, in 
Theetet. p. 164, D., yet as nothing had been said just above, where the 
story is alluded to about virtue individually, I am at a loss to understand 
the introduction here of aperij¢. Unless I am greatly mistaken, in dperjjc 
lies hid the name of the author of the story. Hence one might read 6 pio 
6’ ABdnoirne—similar to piOog 6 Mpwraydpeog: while by ’ABdnpirne is 
meant either Protagoras or Democritus; for both those philosophers were 
said to be natives of Abdera. The very same word has been lost in 
Theetet. p. 165, § 59, where, instead of rnv mohvaparou aogiay, to which 
Heindorf justly objects, it is easy to read rnyv rod ‘ABdnpirov cogiar. 

4_4 The Greek is mapa rovrov row yvovroc ratta. But as rovrov 
is perfectly unintelligible, Asthas adopted zag’ abrot roérov yvéyrog from 
Eusebius, similar to “ab hoc ipso, qui hee cognovit”’ in Ficinus. One 
would prefer rap’ abrov rov yvévTog rd rovadra, i. e. “ from the very 
person who knew things of this kind: ” for ravra has nothing to which it 
can be referred. 

D 
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land to have an intercourse with itself and the rest of states.! 
Thus vice and virtue would be more clearly disjointed; and 
this taking place rather conspicuously, both education and the 
rest of pursuits would be perhaps more apparent, and espe- 
cially that relating to the passing the time in drinking, ? about 
which it might appear despicable to discourse any further.? 

Clin. But perhaps it would appear to be not unworthy of a 
long discourse. 

Athen. You speak well; and let us go through whatever 
is worthy of the present (mental) exercise, i 

Clin. Say on. 

[14.] Athen. If to this wonder* we bring drunkenness, 
what thing shall we make of him? 

Clin. Looking to what do you ask this ? 

Athen. *To nothing particular. But if this (the wonder- 
thing) should be combined with that, (drunkenness,) what 
would happen to be the result? But I will endeavour to ex- 
plain more clearly what I mean. For I am asking some such 
thing as this. Does the drinking of wine cause pleasure, and 
pain, and anger, and love, to be more violently on the stretch ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. Does it on the other hand cause the senses, and 
memory, and opinion, and prudence, to be in like man- 
ner more vehement? °or do these entirely leave him, who 
may have become saturated with drunkenness. 


1—1 Ficinus has what is far more intelligible than the Greek, “ad 
ejusque normam officia sua secum et cum aliis civitatibus instituere.” 

2—2 So Taylor translates literally the Latin of Ficinus—* de qua lon- 
giorem habere sermonem vile fortassis putabitur.”” The Greek is 6 doéa- 
oein piv dy eivar paddov rept phKog TOAD Adywy TEpiTToY EipnpEVOY : 
which Stephens would correct by reading 5 dofacGein piv ay civat pavdrov 
kai gavdov epi, but Ast by merely altering 5 into o)—I should prefer 
et doEacbein pip Gv elvac gaddov repi rov iay piKog Adywy wepirroy 
eionpévoy, i. e. “ unless it be thought that there would be a superfluous 
length of words spoken upon a very trifling subject.’ For thus zodv, 
which is useless after pijcoc, might have been easily the corruption of 
roviiay, Schramm would alter 6 into od governed by wégr— 

3 By Qaipa is meant “ man,”’ as shown in § 13, Oatpa Eeaoroy Hav. 

4—* So Taylor. The Greek is Oidéy zw mpde 6 re: Where Stephens 
would read Oddérw from Ficinus, “ Nondum dico ad quid,” adopted 
by Ast, but rejected by Stalb. But to the question, wpdg¢ ri, the answer is 
perpetually wpd¢ 4, re; by itself. Hence in oddéy zw there is probably 
some error, which it would be not difficult to correct. 

5—§ Here again Taylor has looked merely to the version of Ficinus, 
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Clin. They leave him entirely.® 

Athen. Does he not return then to the same point, (as re- 
gards)! the habit of the soul, which he had when he was 
a boy? 

Clin, How not? 

Athen. At that time then he would have the least control 
over himself. 

Clin. The least. 

Athen. Is not then such a one, we say,” the most wretched ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. Not the old man then, as it appears, is alone twice 
a child, but the man likewise who is drunk. 

Clin. You speak, guest, in the best manner. 

Athen. Is there any reason, which should endeavour to per- 
suade us, that we ought to have a taste of this pursuit, and 
not avoid it, as far as possible, with all our might. 

Clin. It appears there is; at least you just now said you 
was prepared to show it. 

Athen. You have correctly reminded me; and I am now 
prepared, since you have both said that you are willing to 
hear me with alacrity. 

Clin. How should we not hear you, if on no other account, 
yet for the sake of the wonderful and the absurd, if it is meet 
for a man at any time to voluntarily throw himself into every 
kind of depravity ? 

Athen. Are you speaking of the soul ? 

Clin. Yes, 

Athen. But what (say we) of the deformity, the leanness, 
and ugliness, and imbecility of the body ? should we wonder, 
my friend, if at any time some one should voluntarily arrive 
at a thing of that kind? 


“ an prorsus exstinguat, si quis ebrietate fuerit occupatus.’’ Clin. Omnino 
certe extinguit. For his translation is—‘‘ or does it entirely extinguish 
these, when any one has drunk of it to intoxication.” Clin. It entirely 
extinguishes these. 

1 The margin of MS. Voss, supplies kara, which is wanting to support 
the syntax of r7y—But Ast seems to wish to read cai before ryv— 

2 Instead of ¢apev one MS. haspév. I should prefer we Epapev. See 
§ 3, where it is said that the person, who is inferior to himself, is in a 
_ wretched state 
_ 4 On this saying, which seems to have been first used by Sophocles, 

Ast refers to a host of authors and Srerenintert: 

D 
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Clin. How not? 

Athen. What then, do we think that those, who go to me- 
dical shops for the sake of drinking drugs, are ignorant that, 
for a short time afterwards, and for many days they will have 
the body in such a state, that, if they were about to endure to 
the end, they would not accept of life? or, do we not know 
that those, who go to places of exercise and labour, do for 
the time being become weak ? 

Clin, All this we know. 

Athen. And that they willingly go for the sake of the sub- 
sequent benefit ? 

Clin. (You speak) most beautifully.! . 

Athen. Is it not, then, requisite to think of the rest of pur- 
suits in the same manner? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. In the same manner, then, we ought to think about 
the occupation of (drinking) wine, if it is lawful to think cor- 
rectly upon this amongst those. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. If it should appear to us to possess any utility, not 
inferior to the occupation relating to the body, it is superior 
at the very outset to bodily exercise, in that, the latter is (at- 
tended) with pain, but the former, not. 

Clin. You speak correctly. But I should wonder, if we 
are able to perceive any such thing in it. : 

Athen. This, then, as it seems, I must now endeavour to 
explain to you. And tell me—Are we able to perceive two 
kinds of fear, nearly opposite ? 

Clin. Of what kinds ? 

Athen. Such as these. We surely are in fear when we ex- 
pect that ills will arise. 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen, And we are often in fear of opinion, thinking we 
shall be considered bad characters, by doing or saying some- 
thing not good; which fear, I think, both we and all others 
call shame. , 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. These then are the two fears I spoke of; one of 
which is contrary to pain, and the rest of other fears; and 


1 Tn lieu of kaddtora Stephens mentions the reading, wadora, found at 
present only in MS. Voss.. The words are constantly confounded. 
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contrary likewise to the most in number and the greatest in 
kind of pleasures. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Does not then a legislator, and every one, from 
whom there is derived even a little, reverence this fear with 
the greatest honour? and calling it shame, does he not deno- 
minate the contrary to this, boldness and shamelessness? and 
has he not held it to be the greatest evil to all, both in a public 
and private view ? 

Clin. You speak correctly. } 

Athen. This fear then preserves us in many other and great 
matters ; and not a single thing, taken by itself, works out so 
greatly both victory and safety in war. For there are two 
things which work out victory, confidence on the part of foes,! 
and the fear of shame on the ground of cowardice? amongst 
friends, 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. It is necessary therefore for each of us to be fear- 
less and fearful. But on what account, either the one or the 
other, we have defined. 

Clin. Completely so. 

Athen. When we wish to render any one fearless, in com- 
bination with law, we make him such by leading him to the 
fear of many terrible* things. 

Clin. So we appear to do. j : 

Athen. But what, when we endeavour to render any one 
fearful in combination with justice, must we not cause him to 
overcome those, who are arrayed with, and previously exercised 
in, shamelessness, by his having contended with his own lusts ; 
and‘ by contending with and overcoming his usual mode of 


' Such is the literal translation of @appoc wodeuiwy. But the sense 
requires, what Ficinus has, “‘adversus hostes audacia.” This would be 
in Greek @dppoc tic roXepiovc, or Odppoc Kata TodEpiwr. 

' 2 Ast with Ficinus unites aicytyne with caxjc. But as aicydry is 
always taken in a bad sense, I have translated kakn¢ “* cowardice—”’ 

* The Greek is ¢6Bwv—eic ¢68wv, which Taylor and Heindorf were 
equally unable to understand. Hence the one translated “ terrible” and 
the other suggested goBepov: while Ast once wished to read O6puBoy in 
lieu of ¢6Bo0r; but he was subsequently satisfied with the verbiage in the 
text, and so too is Stalbaum. 

* Instead of # ‘‘ or,” the sense requires cai “ and,””—On the change of 
those two words see Bast in Paleograph, p. 815. : 
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living, he must needs become perfect in fortitude ; but whoso- 
ever is unexperienced and unexercised in contests of this kind, 
he will not become even the half of himself as regards virtue. 
1 But how will any one be perfectly temperate, who has not 
fought with, and overcome by reason, and labour, and art, in 
sport and in earnest, many pleasures and lusts,' that urge him 
to act with shamelessness and injustice, but who is impassive 
with respect to all such things. 

Clin. It is by no means probable that he can. 

[15.] Athen. What then, is there a god, who has given any 
medicine for fear to man, so that by how much the more desirous 
isany one of drinking it, by somuch the more from every draught 
he thinks himself unhappy, dreads every thing present and to 
come, and at last, although the bravest of men, ‘proceeds to 
-every kind of fear; and yet, after having slept, and being re- 
leased from the effect of the potion, will always become the 
same man again. 

Clin. And what potion of this kind, shall we say, O guest, 
exists amongst men ? 

Athen. None: Yet if such a potion had been from any 
quarter, it would, ?be assured of that,? have been useful ; and 
we should have been able to converse with him much in such 
a manner as this respecting it. Come, (say,) thou legislator, 
whether you have laid down laws for the Cretans, or any other 
people whatever, are you in the first place willing to be able 
to receive a touchstone of the citizens, as regards fortitude 
and timidity ? 

Clin. It is plain that every one would say (he was). 

Athen. What, with security, and without great danger, or 
the contrary ? 

Clin. And this too every one will acknowledge, with security. 


1—! Aulus Gellius in Noct. Attic. xv. 2. ‘Plato dicit—nullum an- 
quam continentem prorsum ac temperantem satis fideliter visum esse, 
cujus vita virtusque non inter ipsa errorum pericula, et in mediis volup- 
tatum illecebris explorata sit.” 

*—2 Instead of éo6’ drt, I have translated as if the text were to6’ Ore. 
Respecting this parenthetic clause, see my Poppo’s Prolegomena, p. 128. 

*—* Such will doubtless seem to be a sufficiently intelligible transla- 
tion of the Greek words, olov ré roudvde repi abrov kai pada etxouer dy 
air@ dvahéyeoOat: in which there are some errors that I can, and some 
that I cannot, correct satisfactorily to myself. 
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Athen. Would you make use (of this drinking)! by leading 
them to fears and trying them during their sufferings, so as to 
compel (one person)? to become fearless, by exhorting, and 
advising, and honouring him; but disgracing another, who 
would not be persuaded by you to become in all things such 
as you enjoin him; and would you dismiss him unscathed, who 
had exercised himself in a proper and manly manner, but im- 
pose a punishment upon him, who (had exercised himself) 
badly ? or would you not use the potion atall, having no other 
fault to find with it ? 

Clin. Why should (one) not use it, O guest ? 

Athen. There would be, friend, an exercise contrary to those 
at present, and wonderful for its facility, as regards one indi- 
vidual and a few and as many as a person would wish. And 
whether any one, being alone in solitude, should place the idea 
of disgrace before his eyes, and thinking that he ought not to 
be seen, *before he is in a good condition,’ should thus exer- 
cise himself against fear, and prepare merely a potion in pre- 
ference to ten thousand other acts, he would do something 
proper; or whether some one trusting to himself to be pro- 
perly prepared by nature and careful practice, should not 
hesitate in the company of many fellow-drinkers to show his 
power, ‘in the necessary difference of the drinking,‘ > by being 
superior (to others) and being (his own) master,® so as neither 
to stumble in one great matter through unseemliness, nor to be 


1 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, inserts here ‘‘ hac potione,’’ wanting 
in the Greek. 

2 Ast understands rdv péy in the first clause, to answer to rdy dé in the 
second. 

’—% Ficinus has ‘‘ antea quam fortior sit.” 

44 | willingly confess myself utterly unable to understand the words 
between the numerals. All the MSS. and Ficinus acknowledge é:agopd. 
In Stephens it is dsag@op¢, which Taylor translates ‘‘ consumption,”’ 
But dcagOcipery tHpa would mean, “ to destroy a draught,”’ by a mixture 
of ingredients. I could have understood éy ry rod mwparocg dvaykaia® 
mep.popd, ‘ in the compulsory handing round of the drink,’’ unless it be 
said that deagop¢ has the same meaning. 

5—5 T have inserted the words within lunes, remembering the praises 
bestowed upon Socrates by Alcibiades in the Banquet, for being not only 
able to drink more than any one else, but to walk away perfectly sober, 
while all his companions were either dead drunk, or unable to reach their 
homes without staggering. 
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changed (in manner) through virtue,' but should depart, be- 
fore he reached the last drinking,? *fearing the defeat which 
all men suffer through drinking.* 

Clin. Certainly. For such a one, by thus acting, would 
conduct* himself with temperance. . 
Athen. Let us thus then say again to the legislator this. 
Be it so, lawgiver, that neither has a god given nearly® to 
mankind such a medicine for fear, nor have we devised one 
ourselves—for I say nothing of sorcerers® at a banquet—but is 
there a potion for fearlessness and for excessive confidence, 
and (doing) unseasonably what is not meet? Or how say we? 

Clin. There is, he will perhaps say, meaning wine, 

Athen. Has this a property contrary to that which was 
just now spoken of? Does it make a man drinking it, to be 
in the first place immediately more cheerful than before; and 
by how much the more he tastes it, by so much the more to 
be filled with good hopes and an opinion of his own power ; 
and at last is such a person filled, as if he were wise, with all 
freedom of speech and of behaviour and of all fearlessness, 
so as to say any thing whatever without hesitation, and do so 
likewise ? 

Clin. Every one, I think, will agree to this. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. Let us then recollect this, that we said that two 
things in our souls ought to be cultivated; one, that we may 


1 With dperny here may be compared the expression in Horace, * Nar- 
ratur et prisci Catonis Sepe mero caluisse virtus.” 

22 Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has, “ac 
juxta ultimam potionem ante ebrietatem discedat.”’ 

’—3 The Greek is rv wavrwy jrrav poBobpevoc avOparwy TOU Tw- 
patoc. But all men, as shown in the case of Socrates, are not overcome 
by liquor. Hence in lieu of ayOpw7wy, I should prefer dvwy (senseless) 
vxd—For Tov mparoc can hardly dispense with a preposition to govern 
it. Taylor’s translation is, ‘‘ fearing any human potion the least of all 
things,” where he evidently confounded jrrayv, * defeat,’ with #rroyv, 
** less.’ 

* Since all the MSS. have ow¢poroi, it is evident that av has dropt out 
after ya4p—lIt was found in the Ms. of Ficinus; for his version is, ‘‘ mo- 
deratus evadet.’’ 

5 I cannot understand oyeddy thus standing by itself. 

° This allusion to sorcerers is made here, because they were supposed 


capable of curing disorders that had baffled the regular practitioners in 
medicine. , 
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be as confident as possible; the other, the very contrary, that 
we may be as fearful as possible ? 

Clin. These,-I think, you said belonged to shame. 

Athen. You very properly remind me. But since it is meet 
to practise fortitude and fearlessness in fears,! let us consider 
whether the contrary ought to be cultivated in the case of 
things contrary. 

Clin. It is at least probable. 

Athen. In those things, which when we suffer, we are na- 
turally remarkably confident and audacious, it will be proper, 
as it seems, to meditate, how we may become the least possible 
shameless and full of boldness, but fearful with respect to daring 
on each occasion to speak, or suffer, or do any thing base 
whatever. 

Clin. It seems so. 

Athen. Are not then these the things, in which we are such, 
(namely) anger, love, insolence, ignorance, the love of gain, 
cowardice,” and these too, riches, beauty, strength, and all 
such things as make a person, drunk with pleasure, to be mad ? 
Now to the making in the first place an easy and harmless 
experiment in all these, and afterwards to the meditating upon 
them, *with the exception of the touch-stone furnished by wine 
and sport, what pleasure more in measure, can we mention 
should it exist in any degree with caution ?* For, let us consider. 
Of a disposition morose and savage, from which ten thousand 
acts of injustice arise, ‘is it more dangerous for a person, 


* In lieu of roig ¢é6Borg, one would expect rather roic goPepoic: for 
thus the two adjectives gofepoic and évayvriowe would answer, as they 
should do, to each other. 

Ast, justly objecting to dethia, “‘ cowardice,” as being thus reckoned 
with the things, that render a person bold, would expunge the word en- 
tirely ; for it owes its origin, he says, to the repetition of the letters—deva 
in @rroKé deta. 

’—* Such is the literal translation of the Greek ; which I confess my 
inability to understand. Ast is content to give the version of Cornarius. 
Ficinus has “‘ Ad horum omnium facile et innocuum periculum faciendum 
inducendamque exercitationem, nullam habemus voluptatem commodio- 
rem ea, que in vini ludo mores examinat, si modo prudens quedam 
cautio adhibeatur.” 

*—* Here again I have given a literal version of the Greek text, which 
has baffled both Boeckh and Ast; the former of whom conceives there 
is something wanting, which he has attempted in part to supply; while 
the latter says there will be nothing to desire, if we merely read doga- 
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when going for the purpose of contracts, to make a trial, and 
so run arisk respecting them, or when present at the shows of 
Dionysus?‘ or to a disposition, yielding to venery, to apply 
a touchstone, by intrusting to it one’s own daughters, and 
sons, and wives,' and thus by running a risk in things the 
most dear, to see the moral condition of the soul? ?and by 
mentioning ten thousand things, a person would not accom- 
plish,? by how much excels *the contemplating in sport, and 
without a fixed purpose, and without a reward, bringing 
damage. ‘And this very thing,‘ we think, that on these 
points at least, neither the Cretans nor other persons would 
doubt of this being a reasonable experiment of each other, and 
of its superiority, as compared with other touchstones, (on the 
ground)? of its slightness, and security, and despatch. 

Clin. This at least is true. 

Athen. This, then, will be one of the most useful things, 
to know the nature and habit of souls by that art, whose busi- 
ness it is to cure them. Now this, I think, is the business of 
the statesman’sart. Is it not? 

Clin. It is entirely so. 





BOOK II. 


[1.] Arrer this, it appears, that point must be considered 
respecting them, whether this alone has a good, namely, to 


Aéorepov for cparepwrepov. What Plato really wrote, will perhaps re- 
main for ever unknown. 

1 Ficinus omits yuvatcac. 

*—* Ficinus has “ permulta insuper afferre quis poterit neque verbis 
consequetur,’’ which is more intelligible than the Greek. 

’—% Here too a literal version shows how utterly unintelligible is the 
Greek; which Ficinus thus translates—“ cum joco simpliciter sine damno 
hominum mores exquirere,”’ as if he had found in his MS. something to 
this effect, rd perd wadiacg amdwc dvev Cypiac sidoc &vetov HOove Oew- 
peiv; where avéov is the usual abbreviation for dvOpwzeiov. 

*—* The words within numerals are omitted by Ficinus ; for he could 
not understand them; nor can any one else. In the letters wai 01) cai 
rovro pév avro lies hid, I suspect, an answer of Clinias, Zouce 02) wav Tovrd 
pot évvoovyrt, “ All this seems reasonable to me on reflection.” 

* The genitives are here used, says Ast, as if Plato had written accusa- 
tives with kard—lI have translated as if vexa had dropt out before cai. 
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see how we possess our natures, or whether some greatness 
of advantage likewise, that deserves much care, is inherent in 
the proper use of wine-parties. What then do we assert? It is 
inherent, as our reasoning seems desirous to point out. But 
when, and how, let us hear by giving our attention, lest per- 
adventure we are shackled by it. 

Clin. Speak then. 

Athen. Tam desirous therefore of again recalling to me- 
mory what we stated a correct education to be. For its pre- 
servation, as I now conjecture, consists in this employment 
being properly directed. 

Clin. You speak largely. 

Athen. I say then, that the first’ puerile | perception of 
children! is pleasure and pain; and that these two? exist in 
those, to whose soul vice and virtue are present for the first 
time. *But (as to) reflection and opinions true (and) firm,? that 
man is happy*to whom they are present even to old age. And 
that man is perfect, who possesses these and all the goods in 
them. Now I call the virtue, which is first present to children, 
education ; but® should pleasure, and friendship, and pain, and 
hatred be correctly produced in the soul of those not yet able 
to understand a reason; but of those, who have understood 
reason, should they agree with the reason, ®to have been cor- 


1! The Greek is rév waidwy radu, where Ficinus omits rdy wai- 
wy. For those words are the explanation of zasducny. 

* Ficinus, “‘ hec duo,” as if he found in his MS. rodrw, not raira. But 
if ravra is to be referred to aic@novc, we must read rovr, with one MS. 

® The Greek is ¢pdynow dé Kai adnOeic BeBaiove—where for the syn- 
tax, says Ast, we must understand card, and for the sense read ad\nOeic 
déEag Kai BeBaiove, similar to dééat Kai wioTEg yiyvoyrar PéBaror Kai 
adn Oeic in Temp. p. 37, B 

4 In lieu of evrvyéc Ast reads sirvxie¢, from “ felix est ’’ in Ficinus ; 
and so doubtless found Cicero in his MS. For he says, De Finib. v. 21, 
**Preclare enim Plato, Beatum, cui etiam in senectute contigerit, ut 
eager yerasque opiniones assequi possit; *”’ omitting however Bs- 

aioue. 

5 Ast says that 6? here means the same as yaop—But that it never 
does. The particle is omitted by Ficinus. 

6_6 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, where I can discover 
neither syntax nor sense. Ficinus has ‘‘ propter superiorem bonorum mo- 
rum consuetudinem,” as if, says Boeckh, he had found in his MS. r@ 
6p0W¢ eiPicOa id rwy rpoonKkdyTwy nOWv. The whole passage is 
quoted by Eusebius in Prepar. Evang. xii. 18, p. 591, D., but the only 
yariation there is of Adyow for Adyw before AapBavey, adopted by Boeckh 
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rectly accustomed by fitting customs.6 This very consent is 
the whole of virtue; but its proper nurture is relating to plea- 
sures and pains, so as to hate what it ought to hate, immedi- 
ately from the beginning to the end, and to love what it ought 
to love, 'after having cut off this very thing by reason,' and 
calling it education, you would according to my (mind) rightly 
call it. 

Clin. Both formerly, O guest, and likewise now it seems 
to have been correctly spoken by you on the subject of edu- 
cation. 

Athen. Correctly indeed. *For of these pleasures and 
pains, after having been rightly brought up by existing edu- 
cation,” the greater part is relaxed and corrupted by men® 
during life; but the gods, pitying the naturally laborious race 
of man, have ordained for it, as remissions from labour, 
the returns‘ of feast-days in honour of the gods, and have given 
the Muses, and Apollo, the leader of the Muses, and Dio- 
nysus, as fellow-feasters, in order that they may correct *the 
nurture that has taken place in the feasts with the gods.° It 
and Ast, and shortly afterwards of atrn éo@’ 77—for abrije & 4}—similar to 
‘*hec ipsa consensio ”’ in Ficinus. / 

1—! The words azoreuwy tp A6yp I confess I cannot understand : 
nor could Ast; who prefers roi Adyov, what Ficinus, he says, seems to 
have read; for his version is “si per se ipsam seorsim ratione consider- 
atam,”’ 

*—? Here again I am in the dark, The Greek is rodrwy yap 01 Tov 
pd reOpaupévv Hovey cai \uTwy, which Ast says are genitives ab- 
solute ; while raidewy obomy are added by way of an explanation; but 
whether thesé words are likewise genitives absolute, or how they are 
governed, he does not say. That Ficinus was quite at a loss here is 
shown by his versiou—“ hujusmodi vero voluptatum atque dolorum rectam 
educationem, que disciplina dicitur, transgrediuntur homines in vita ac 
sepe pervertunt,’’ where to ya\dra is strangely given the sense of 
3 transgrediuntur.” Plato wrote, I suspect, ixd zaWeay avociwy, “by 
unholy instructions,” an expression absolutely requisite to show how what 
had been rightly brought up was subsequently corrupted. 

3 In lieu of roi¢g avowe, where the article is unnecessary, I would sug- 

gest roic avo “the senseless.” On the perpetual confusion of avo 
and dvoue see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p- 106. 
; :! As the change of the festivals was yearly, Plato wrote, I suspect, not 
érabavro rac, but éra%avr’ éreiag duorBdc, similar to Ovaiate dvernoiore, 
‘ sacrifices through the year,” in Thucyd. ii. 38. Ficinus has “ solemnia 
—festa vicissim in ipsorum deorum honorem instituta,” where “ solemnia 
festa vicissim ” answers exactly to éreiag ray éopray aporBac. 

*—* Here again a literal translation best shows the difficulties of the 
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is meet then to see whether the account is hymned by us truly 
according to nature, or how? For it says that the whole, so 
to speak, of youth is unable to keep quiet in its body and 
voice, but is ever seeking to be moved and to speak, at one 
time leaping and skipping, as if dancing with joy and full of 
fun, at another uttering all kinds of sounds; and that the rest 
of animals have no perception of either order or disorder in 
their movements, to which! is given the name of ?rhythm 
and harmony”; but that the gods, whom we have said were 
given to us as fellow-choristers, have given to us the per- 
ception likewise of what is in rhythm and in harmony in com- 
bination with pleasure, by which they excite us and lead the 
dance, uniting us with each other by means of songs and dances, 
and given the name %of dance from the inherent name of plea- 
sure.* [2.] Shall we then in the first place receive this? Shall 
we lay down that the first education was through the Muses 
and Apollo? or how? 

Clin. Thus. 

Athen. He therefore, who is uneducated, will be with us one, 
who has not joined a choir; but him, who has been educated, 
we must lay down as one, who has sufficiently engaged in a choir. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. But a choir, as a whole, is dancing and singing. 

Clin. It is necessarily so. 

Athen. He then, who is properly educated, would be able to 
sing and dance well. 
text, tr’ éravopPivrat rac Tpopdc yevopivac ty Taic topraic pera Cedy : 
where it is evident that éaavop@ovc@at could not be applied to rpopac 
yévopivac—perad Oewy, but to some deviation from or corruption of the 
rites. Opportunely then do all the MSS. read rac re rpopac¢: from 
which we may easily elicit rac droarpopdc, and still more easily per’ aBiwy 
from pera Oewy; and thus dOéwy here, and dvociwy restored just above, 
beautifully harmonize with each other. 

1 Instead of vic, which Poppo might have quoted on Thucyd. iii. 97, in 
support of Jwéec re cai bwaywyai, tv olc—Boeckh suggested, and Ast 
has adopted, aic— 

2_2 Rhythm, says Ast, is applied to the motion of the body; harmony, 
to the modulation of the voice. 

8+ Like all plays upon words, this would be unintelligible to a reader, 
who did not know that in Greek yopd¢ is a dance, and yapa, joy. The 
etymology is adopted in Etymol. M. Xopdc, oipat, mapa rd yaipew. 
There is however an error in évoua, which Bekker should have rejected 


from conjecture, rather than rd after zapd from the original reading in 
one MS, 
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Clin. It seems so. 

Athen. Let us see then what has been now asserted. 

Clin. What is that ? 

Athen. (A person), we have said, sings well and dances 
well, Whether shall we add that he does so, if he sings what 
is beautiful and dances what is beautiful, or not ? 

Clin, Let us add it. 

Athen. What then, should a person consider things beauti- 
ful, as beautiful, and things base, as base, and use them as 
such, will such a one be better educated for us, with respect 
to dancing and music, who! may be sufficiently able to minister 
to the body and voice what is considered beautiful, but yet 
does not rejoice in things beautiful, nor hate such as are void 
of beauty? Or he, who, though he is not altogether able to 
act” or think rightly, with respect to his voice and body, yet 
acts rightly with respect to pleasure and pain, embracing such 
things as are beautiful, and feeling a disgust at such as are not 
beautiful ? 

Clin. You are speaking, guest, of a great difference of edu- 
cation. 

Athen. If, then, we three know what is beautiful in singing 
and dancing, we likewise know correctly the person educated 
or not educated: but, if we are ignorant of this, we shall not 
be able to know if there is, and where, a guard of education. 
Is it not this? 

Clin. It is thus. 

Athen. We must then in the next place, like dogs on the 
track, seek out what is beautiful in form, and melody, and 
singing, and dancing. But if these shall escape us and get 
away, our discourse about proper education, whether Grecian 
or Barbarian, will hereafter be in vain. 

Clin. Truly so. 

Athen. Be it so. What forms then, or melody, is it proper 
to call the beautiful? Shall we say that the form and the 


* Ast has rejected, with the approbation of Stalbaum, 9 before 3¢ dv— 
For of the two parties, opposed to each other, the second is not alluded to 
till shortly afterwards. 

* This is Taylor’s translation of raropMovv; and Ast too says that 
carop9ovy means “ recte facere.” But it does so, only when it is followed 
by its object, which is wanting here. Hence I suspect that Plato wrote 
car’ 690dv aviey, similar to the version of Ficinus, “ ut decet assequi,”” 
and similarly car’ dp0dv for rarop@ot in the next sentence. 
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voice of a brave and a timid soul, held fast by! the same and 
equal labours, are similar ? 

Clin. How (similar),? since neither are their colours ?# 

Athen. Well (said), my friend. But in music there are 
both forms and melody,‘ since music is conversant with 
rhythm and harmony ;° so that it is possible for a person, 
making use of a resemblance, as the chorus-teachers do, to 
speak correctly of a melody or form as being in good rhythm 
or in good harmony, but not as being of a good colour. Now 
of a timid, and of a brave man, there is a certain form or 
melody; and (one) has the power to call those properties of 
brave men, beautiful, but of timid, ugly. And that there 
may not be to us a great prolixity respecting these matters, 
let all the beautiful forms and melodies connected with the 
soul or body be all abstractedly the property of virtue, either 
of itself or of some image of it; but of vice on the other 
hand, all that is of a contrary kind. 

Clin. © You correctly make a call upon me;® and let it be 
decided, for the present, that such is the state of the case. 

Athen. But (let us consider)’ still further this ; whether all 
of us are similarly delighted with all dancing, or it wants much 
of such being the case? 

Clin. It wants it entirely. 

Athen. What then shall we say is that, which has caused 
us toerr? Is it because the same things are not beautiful to 


1 In lieu of épyopévn¢ Stephens suggested éyouévnc, what Ast has 
adopted, and refers to Heindorf on Gorg. § 163, for examples of éyeo@ar, 
thus united to év zovorc, and év Evpdopaic. The participle is omitted by 
Ficinus, and after him by Taylor, 

2 Ficinus inserts ‘‘ similes”’ to fill up the ellipse. 

5 Although ¢wv1), oxjpa, and xyompa are similarly united in Cratyl. p. 
423, D., yet here ypwpa is said by Boeckh and Ast to mean not only 
** colour,’ as applied to ‘‘ bodies,”’ but to modulations in music likewise, 
according to Suidas in Xpjpa—déyerai Tt card povorrny xoopa. 

* Boeckh would insert here ypwpara & ob« éveort.. But Ast observes, 
that the same idea is expressed in the subsequent words, evypwy dé pédoc 
Hh oxipa obK torw— 

5 The words which follow in the Greek, ovene rij¢ povotkije, Ficinus 
omits here, but seems to have found them after wore etipvOpor pév rai 
evappocroy : for his version is, “‘ quare boni rhythmi harmoniaque figu- 
ram et cantum licet dicere.” 

6_s6 Ficinus, and after him Taylor, omit rporaX«i. 

7 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has inserted ‘‘ animadvertamus.”’ But 
the verb is omitted elsewhere in this formula, as remarked by Ast. 
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all of us? Or that some are, but do not appear to be the same? 
For surely no one will say that the choric movements of vice 
are more beautiful than those of virtue; or that he is de- 
lighted himself with the forms of depravity, but others with 
music, the contrary to this. And yet the majority assert, that 
the correctness of music consists in the power which imparts 
pleasure to the soul. But this is not to be endured, nor is it 
holy to speak so at all. But this more probably causes us 
to err. ; 

Clin. What? 

[3.] Athen. Since the things relating to choric movements 
are the imitations. of manners, that take place in all kinds of 
actions, and !fortunes, and morals, and imitations, each going 
through.! For those then, to whom is suited what is said, or 
sung, or danced, according to nature or custom, or both, it is 
necessary to rejoice in and praise those acts, and to call them 
beautiful; but for those, to whom they are contrary to nature, 
or manners, or custom, it is possible neither to rejoice in nor 
praise them, but to call them base. And they, to whom the 
things of nature happen to be right, but the things of custom 
the contrary, or the things of custom right, but the things of 
nature the contrary, ?address their praises contrary to plea- 
sures.” For they say that each of these is pleasant, but wrong ; 
and in the presence of others, whom they consider to be 
intellectual, they are ashamed for such movements to take 


—' The Greek of this unintelligible passage is, cai pupnpace dveEtovTwy 
éxdorwy, where Boeckh would read radhpact, referring to Aristotle in 
Poetic. § 1, who says that dancers Oud rév oxnpariZopsvor pvOudy ju- 
povyrat kai 70n Kai man kai rpdgec. But Ast observes, that as Aristotle 
omits rbyarc, found in Plato, it was only natural for him to substitute its 
synonyme, 7aOn. Schulthes, i in the notes to his German translation, sug- 
gests oxjpact. But oxijpacr could not thus follow zpdéeot wai rixac 
cai #0eo.. Ficinus has, ‘‘ Quoniam in chorea variorum morum variarum- 
que rerum variis in fortunis moribusque gestarum imitationes fiunt,”’ 
thus giving the general sense in elegant language, but cleverly omitting 
the words in which all the difficulty lies. By following the clue furnished 


tate 
by the MSS. that read ppnoece or bipngent, one may suggest that Plato 
wrote kai yap pupnosor Oeigat robTwr Exagr’ qv, “for it is possible to 
exhibit each of these things by imitations.’ 

‘—2 Such is the literal version of the Greek, raic 7dovaie rode érai- 
voug évavriouc Tpocayopebovary. Ficinus has, ‘‘ Laudes voluptatibus 
contrarias proferunt,’’ as if he had found in his MS. rpogépover. Taylor’ 8 
translation is, ‘‘ will denominate things contrary to pleasures laudable.” 
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place in their body, and ashamed to sing, 'as if making a 
display with seriousness! of things beautiful; but by them- 
selves they are delighted with them.? 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Does something then bring any injury to him, who 
is delighted with the forms or melodies of depravity? or an 
advantage on the other hand to those, who are pleased with 
the contraries to these ? 

Clin. It is probable. 

Athen. Is it probable, or is it necessary also, for the same 
thing to take place, as when any one, associating with the de- 
praved habits of depraved men, does not hate, but rejoices in 
and admits them; and yet blames his own depravity in the 
way of fun, as if he were in adream. Surely at that time 
it is necessary for the party rejoicing to be assimilated to the 
things in which he rejoices, even though he is ashamed to 
praise them. And yet what greater good, or evil, can we say, 
would of every necessity happen to us than a thing of this 
kind ? 

Clin. I think, none. 

Athen. But where laws are beautifully established, or will 
be at some future period of time, can we think that the in- 
struction touching the Muses and amusement, will be in the 
power of poets, so that, whatever delights a poet in compo- 
sition, or what is connected with rhythm, or melody, or verse, 
he can, by teaching it to the children of the well-regulated, 
and to young men formed into choirs, work out whatever may 
happen with respect to virtue and depravity ? 

Clin. This has no particle of reason ; for how could it ? 

Athen. But, now it is in their power to do so in all states, 
so to say, except in Egypt. 

Clin. But how say you that a thing of this kind has been 
established by law* in Egypt? 

Athen. It is wonderful even to hear. For, as it seems, 
this doctrine, of which we are now speaking, has been known 
of old amongst them, that young men in cities should be ac- 

1—! Ficinus has, what Taylor translates literally, “‘ honestaque et studio 
digna asserere.”’ 

? Ficinus, “ secum iis omnibus delectantur.” 

3 All the MSS. but one, by reading vevopoOerijc@a, confirm the con- 
jecture of Stephens, founded on “‘ sancitum esse,” in Ficinus, in lieu of 


vopolereiobat, 
E 
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customed to occupy themselves with beautiful forms and beau- 
tiful melodies. And after regulating these, as to what they are, 
and of what kind they may be, they exhibit them in their tem- 
ples; and except these it is not lawful either for painters or 
others, who work out forms, and whatever else there may be, 
to introduce any novelty, or even to think of any other than 
those of the country; nor is it lawful at present to do this, 
either in these particulars or in the whole of music; and you 
will, by observing, discover, that what have been painted and 
sculptured there ten thousand years ago,—! and I say ten thou- 
sand, not as a word, but a fact,—! are neither more beautiful, nor 
more ugly, than those turned out of hand at the present day, 
but are worked off according to the same art. 

Clin. You say what is wonderful. 

Athen. It is, however, a matter relating pre-eminently to 
law and politics. But you would find other things there of 
a trifling kind. But this respecting music is true, and worthy 
of consideration, that it was possible for 2a law-giver upon 
these points to lay down? firmly and with confidence melo- 
dies, possessing correctness naturally. But this would be the 
work of a deity, or of some divine person; as they say there, 
that the melodies, which have been preserved for such a length 
of time, are the production of Isis. So that, as I said, if any 
one is able to understand their correctness ever so little, 
he ought with confidence to reduce them to law and order. 
Since the search after pleasure and pain does, through? the 
seeking perpetually to make use of new music, possess scarcely 
no great‘ power towards corrupting the consecrated dancing, 
by finding fault with its antiquity. The dancing there at 


1—1 Such is the real meaning of the words ody we éog eimeiy pypioordy 
aX é6yrwe. Ficinus has, *‘ quasi non adeo vetera sint, ut ita dicam.” 

22 J have translated as if the Greek were vouo0érny Oéo0a, not vo- 
poercicOar: for Pappovyra can be said only of a person. 

5 'T'o preserve the syntax, we must suppose that fvexa has dropt out 
between @yrety and dei, or, since six MSS. read zrov for rod before ray, 
that d7é has been lost before rov— 

44 This, I confess, I hardly understand. The train of thought would 
lead rather to xeddv apeydorny in lieu of cxeddy ob peyadny, where aps- 
yaorny would mean “ excessive.” For oyeddy is never, I believe, thus 
united to a diminutive expression. Hesych. ’Auéyaprov—rodty # péyar. 
Winckelmann would omit ob—But words are not to be thus rejected 
without showing how they probably came into the text. 
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least it does not seem to have been able to corrupt, but the 
contrary has been entirely the case. 

Clin. It appears from what has been just now stated, that 
it would be so. 

[4.] Athen. Shall we not then confidently assert that there 
is in music and sport together with dancing a correct use in 
some such manner as this? We are glad, when we think we 
are doing well; and, when we are glad, think on the other 
hand we are doing well? Is it not so? 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. And at such a time in our gladness we are unable 
to keep quiet. 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. Are not then the young amongst us ready to dance? 
and do not we their elders think we conduct ourselves pro- 
perly in looking upon them, while we take a delight in their 
sports and revelry, since elasticity fails us 'at our time of 
life,! which regretting ?and loving? we thus establish games 
for those, who are able in the highest degree to carry us by 
the aid of memory to our youth. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. Do we then think that the majority give really in 
vain the account now told of those who celebrate festivals, 
that it is meet to consider him the wisest, and to decide that 
he is the victor, who causes us to be delighted and to rejoice 
in the greatest degree? For since we are permitted to play 
at this period, it is surely meet, for him, who causes the most 
in number to be glad in the highest degree, to be honoured 
the most; and, as I just now said, *to bear off the prize of 
victory.* Isnot this rightly said? and would it not be (rightly) 
done, if it took place in this way ? 

Clin. Perhaps so. 

Athen. But, O blessed man, let us not hastily decide upon 
a matter of this kind; but, dividing it into parts, let us con- 
sider it in some such manner as this. If any one should at any 
time simply establish a certain game—but without defining 

1—1 Instead of rag’ npiv, which can hardly be united to éxAsize, the 
sense seems to require wpiv mir dy, “ which was formerly to us.” 

2—2 The words kai dowaZopevor are omitted by Ficinus, and after him 
by Taylor. 

%’8 Instead of the words within the numerals, Ficinus has ‘‘ victorem 
esse dicamus,”’ translated literally oe 

E 
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whether it is gymnastic, or musical, or equestrian—and, col- 
lecting together all those in the city, should make a proclama- 
tion, after laying down the prizes of victory, for any one who 
wished to come and enter the contest for pleasure alone, and 
that he, who should delight the spectators the most, without 
receiving any order as to the manner (of contending), 'and be 
victorious in effecting this very thing in the greatest degree 
possible, and should be adjudged to be the most agreeable of 
all the competitors,! what do we think would result from this 
proclamation 

Clin. Of what are you speaking ? 

Athen. It is surely likely that one would exhibit, like Ho- 
mer, a rhapsody, another guitar-playing ;? one a tragedy, and 
some again a comedy. Nor would it be wonderful, if some 
one, by exhibiting things of wonder, should think that he is 
especially the victor. Now when these and other competi- 
tors without number come together, can we say which of them 
would justly be the victor? 

Clin. You ask an absurd question. For who can answer you 
on this point, *as if he were cognizant of it,? before hearing 
and being himself a hearer* of each of the champions? 

Athen. What then, are you willing for me to reply to this 
absurd question ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Now if very little children were to decide, they 
would decide that he who had exhibited the things of wonder, 
° (was the victor over the others). Is it not so? 


‘—! To avoid the difficulties arising from »u«hoy thus placed before 
kp.Oy, to say nothing of the apodosis wanting after d¢ 0’ dv répWy, Ast 
proposes, with the approbation of Stalbaum, to transpose the sentences thus, 
kai xpu9 rév dywnoapivwy Hdiorog yeyovéivat, abr rovro brt padwora 
amepyacdpevocg wikia, so that wkenoey may depend upon mpoeizor. 
The transposition was suggested by Ficinus, who has “qui spectatores 
maxime delectabit, judicatusque fuerit id optime omnium effecisse,” but 
omits veknoy entirely. 

* By this was probably meant song-singing, accompanied with the 
“cithera,” corrupted into the modern “ guitar.” 

'—* The word between the numerals is omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

‘—* Others may, but I will never, believe that Plato wrote moiv aKov- 
gat re kai——abrijcooc arog yevicOar: for he might have written more 
elegantly piv ye kai dopdrwy mavrwy Kai d0Anrwv éxaorwv—* before 
he is himself a hearer of all the songs, and of each of the champions.” 

5° Ficinus alone has “vicisse alios,” what the sense requires, in 
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Clin. How not? 

Athen. But if greater boys (were to decide, they would de- 
cide in favour of the party exhibiting) comedies; but the 
women, who are better educated, and the young men, and 
perhaps nearly the whole multitude, (would decide in favour of 
the party exhibiting) a tragedy. 

Clin. Perhaps so. 

Athen. But perhaps we old men would hear with the great- 
est delight the rhapsodist, when stringing together in a beau- 
tiful manner the Iliad and Odyssey, or some of the works of 
Hesiod, and say that he was very far the victor. Who then 
would be rightly the victor ? This (must be stated ') after these. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. It is evident that it is necessary for me and you to 
say that those are properly the victors, who are judged so by 
persons of our age; *for habit seems to us to be by far the best 
of things at present which are in all states and every where.? 

Clin. How not? 

[5.] Athen. I grant then thus much to the many, that 
music ought to be judged of by pleasure, yet not by that of any 
person one meets with,—but that that is nearly the most beau- 
tiful music, which delights the best of men, and such as are 
sufficiently educated ; but especially, that which delights one 
person, who excels in virtue and education. On this account 
we say that the judges of these things stand in need of virtue ; 
because they ought to be partakers of the rest of prudence 
and fortitude. For a true judge ought not to learn how to 
judge from a theatre,* being stupefied by the clamours of the 


Greek, rove ddXove vertenxévat, which words, forming probably one line 
consisting of twenty-one letters, have dropt out after kprvovc: from all the 
copies, made from the Codex Archetypus, except the one that fell into the 
hands of Ficinus. 

1 Boeckh has adopted and confirmed the supplement of AEKréoy pro- 
posed by Heindorf, and added dy ein—For Ficinus has “ quis ergo jure 
victor sit, declarandum nonne restat? ”’ 

2? Such is the literal version of Bekker’s text, rd yap toc jpiv 
tiv viv Ox maprodv Soxsi rov— Ficinus has “ usus enim rerum, quem 
ab etate habemus, omnium quidem civilium magnum quiddam ubique est 
et optimum ”’—which certainly makes an excellentsense; but it is not tobe 
got out of the Greek. Perhaps Plato wrote ré ydp oc vey’ nyiv roy 
vowv, 52 waar 7oXd Soxei— “ for habit has imparted to us intellect, which 
thing of old i tu be much the best.” 

* In lieu of Qarépov, a MS. of Eusebius in Prep. Ey. xii. 23, p. 597, 
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multitude, and by his own ignorance; nor on the other hand, - 
while knowing (something),? ought he through unmanliness 
and cowardice to give from the same mouth, with which when 
about to judge, he called upon the gods, *a decision contain- 
ing a falsehood,? with an easy disposition. For a judge does 
not sit as the disciple, but, as is just, the teacher rather of the 
spectators, and as about to oppose himself to those, who do not 
afford pleasure fitly and properly to the spectators. For by 
the old law of Greece, it was permitted (to*do), what the law of 
Sicily and Italy (permits) at present ; (which®) by leaving to 
the mass of spectators to decide, by the holding up of hands, 
upon the victor, has corrupted the poets themselves; for they 
write according to the depraved pleasure of their judges; ®so 
that the spectators instruct themselves ;° and it has corrupted 
likewise the pleasures of the theatre. For while it is meet that 
the spectators should, by always hearing of manners better 
than their own, have a superior pleasure, it happens now that 
they do quite the contrary. What then do the matters dis- 
cussed in the present discourse intend to point out? Con- 
sider whether it is this. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. The reasoning appears to me, after making a third 
or fourth revolution, to come to the same point—that edu- 
cation is the drawing and leading of youth to that, which is 
called by the law right reason, and which has been decreed 
by the most reasonable and oldest men through their experi- 


and one of Plato, have alone preserved @earpov. On the uproar made in 
the theatre see Legg. ix. 14, p. 876, B. 

? Instead of ad Ficinus has “ fortitudinis autem,” adopted by Taylor. 

* J have translated as if re had dropt out after yryywoxovra. 

*—8 Here too Taylor has followed, what. he found in Ficinus, “ ini- 
quum judicium.” 

*—* To preserve the syntax I have translated as if, instead of dy, the 
Greek were dpay, and é¢ had dropt out before 6— 

5 Ast has correctly supplied S¢ before rm m9; and he might have 
supplied rd before rd, and altered dtaxpivwy into duaxpivew. For by 
such slight changes would the sentences, in which there is no syntax, be 
brought under the rules of grammar and sense united. 

‘—® Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed implicitly, has “ ita ut specta- 
tores poetas et se ipsos erudiant,” as if his MS. read adrot abrode Kai 
éavrove madebovor. But since it would be no disadvantage for persons 
to teach themselves, Plato perhaps wrote dere abrove cai abrove oi 
Oearai aroAddvaor, i. e. “ destroy them and themselves.” 
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ence to be really correct. In order then that the soul of a 
youth may be accustomed not to feel joy or sorrow in things 
contrary to the law, and to those that are recommended! by law, 
but follow in joy and in sorrow after the same things as those 
which an old man does, for the sake of this, the compositions 
which we call odes, and which are truly incantations for the 
soul, are (said)? to have been produced, having been carefully 
adapted to that kind of symphony, of which we are speaking ; 
but on account of the soul of children not being able to bear 
a serious pursuit, sports and (other)* odes (are said) ‘to be 
played on the pipe and executed. Just as in the case of per- 
sons who are sick and have their bodies in a weak state, they, 
who have the care of them, endeavour to bring useful food in 
pleasant meatsand drinks ; but that, which is annoying,” in such 
as are bitter, in order that they may receive kindly the one, 
and be accustomed to reject rightly the other. ®In the same 
way a correct lawgiver will by words fairly spoken and to be 
praised, persuade, or, not persuading, compel, the poet to re- 
present correctly the attributes of men, temperate, and brave, 
and good in every way, by composing his forms in rhythm, 
and his melodies in harmony.® 

Clin. Do persons, by Zeus, seem to you, O guest, to act thus 
at present in other states? For, as far as I hear, what you are 
now speaking of I do not know to be done except by us and 
the Lacedemonians ; but there are certain novelties ever taking 
place in dancing, and all the rest of music, and changes not 
through law, but some inordinate pleasures, which are very 


1 In lieu of rerecopévorc, Eusebius, Prep. Ev. xiii. 20, p. 594, A., has 
TeOerpéivorc. 

2 As yeyovévat has nothing to govern it, some, says Boeckh, have thought 
that Aéyovrar has dropt out, which it might easily have done from its si- 
milarity to yeyovévat, and that it is to be understood before kaXsioOas cai 
moarrecOat akarily afterwards. 

3 In lieu of KAI QIAAT, the sense requires KAI AAAAI QIAAL 

4_4 The Greek is kaXtioOat cai rparrecOa. But as rpdrrecOar is to 
be referred to zatd.ai, so gdai requires its own verb. Hence I have 
elicited kai abAcioOa from KadsioPa. 

5 I have adopted Boeckh’s correction, rnyv dé rqv rovnpay, in lieu of 
thy ot rey wovnowy, for the genitive is without syntax or sense, 

6_6 All between the numerals Ficinus places after olowep 6 yépwy, 
omitting there rodrwy tvexa. This variation was corrected by Gryneus, 
whom Taylor has followed. 
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far from being the same, and in the same manner, as you have 
said occur in Egypt, ! but never belong to the same.! 

Athen. Most excellent, O Clinias! But if I have appeared 
to you, as you say, to speak of these things as existing at pre- 
sent, I should not wonder, if I have done this through my 
not clearly stating my meaning. But as to what I mean as 
taking place with respect to music, perhaps I have spoken of 
it in such a way ?as to seem to you to speak of it.2 For to 
abuse things which are incurable, and far advanced in error, 
is by no means agreeable, although it is necessary sometimes. 
But since the same things appear good to you likewise, come, 
tell me, do such kind of things exist amongst you and these 
here, more than amongst the other Greeks ? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. But if they thus existed amongst others likewise, 
should we say that they would thus be better than they now 
are? 

Clin. By far better, if they subsisted, as they do amongst 
these here and with us, and as you just now said they ought to 
subsist. 

[6.] Athen. *Come then, (say,) should we agree® for the 
present, are the things mentioned by you in every kind of edu- 
cation and music these? Do you compel poets to assert that a 
good man, if he is temperate and just, is fortunate and happy, 
and if he is a big man and strong, and if little and weak, and if 
rich or not? and that, although he is richer than 4 both Cinyras 
and Midas,‘ but unjust, he is miserable, and lives in sorrow, and, 
as the poet says,° if he says rightly, “I would not mention nor 
place in account asa man” him, who does not perform all that 
is called beautiful with justice, and possess it likewise. For 

1—! Ficinus has “sed varie semper fiunt,” translated by Taylor, “‘but 
continually vary.” 

*—# In lieu of these unmeaning words, Ficinus has, what the sense re- 
quires, “ea tibi, que fiant, dicere visus sum.” Hence Taylor translates 
“I appeared to you to speak as if they actually existed.” 


8—* The Greek is gépe d}—But as MS. Leid. reads gépe viv, 1 have 
adopted Boeckh’s suggestion, dépe 51) ay, which is the perpetual form in 
Plato, as shown by Boeckh. 

‘—* Cinyras and Midas, the kings respectively of Cyprus and Assyria, 
passed into a proverb for persons of great wealth. 

° The poet alluded to is Tyrteus, whose verses are Or’ dv pynoaipny, 
ovr’ év Noy dvdpa reiuny—Ildovroin dé Midew cai Kivipao wAéov. 
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being such a one! he ? will stand near and grapple with the foe ;? 
but he, who is unjust, will *neither dare to look upon gory 
slaughter, nor will he vanquish in running the Thracian Boreas,? 
nor will there ever be to him any other of the things called good. 
For what are called good by the many, are not rightly called so. 
For it is said that health is the best thing ; beauty the next; 
strength the third; and riches the fourth; and numberless 
other things are called good. Thus, to see and hear acutely, 
and to possess with a clear perception all that is connected 
with the senses; and further, to do like a tyrant whatever 
you wish ; and, what is said to be the completion of all happi- 
ness, to become, after possessing all these, as quickly as pos- 
sible, immortal. But you and I surely say that all these are 
the best possessions for just and holy men; but for the unjust, 
all the worst, beginning from health. (For to be well),‘ to 
see, hear, and possess the (other) senses, and, in short, to live, 
is the greatest evil, when a man is immortal *[through the 
whole of time ],° and possesses all that is called good, except 
justice and all virtue; but it is a less evil, should such a per- 
son survive for the shortest time. In this manner, I think, 
you will persuade, and, as I said,® compel the poets with you 
to speak ; and moreover, that persons who follow them should, 
by giving out rhythms and harmonies, thus educate your young 
men ? ‘Js it not so? Look, then.” For I clearly assert, that the 
things that are called evil, are good to the unjust, but to the 
just, are evil; but that things good are to the good truly good, 
but evil to the wicked. In what then, I asked, do you and I 
agree, or how? 

Clin. We appear (to agree) in some things, but not in others. 

1 Ficinus has, “Is igitur justitia exornatus,” translated by Taylor, 
** Such a one being just—’”’ 

2—2 The verse of Tyrteus is Kai dywy dpéyour’ éyyider iordpevoc. 

%_* The verses of Tyrteeus are—Ei py rerdain piv dpdy déovoy aipa- 
roevra, and Nucgin 6: Siwy Opnixvoy Bopény. 

* Ficinus alone has “ sanum namque esse,” adopted by Taylor. 

5—S The words within brackets, roy Eipravra xodvoy, are properly 
omitted by Ficinus, as being superfluous after d0dvarov. 

6 The Greek is dzep éyw—but as there is an allusion to what was said 
in § 5, Plato probably wrote dep Aéyw: and for the same reason Ste- 
phens altered zroijoere into zeicere, confirmed by Eusebius, and “ invita- 
bitis” in Ficinus. 

71 As 7 yap always end a speech in Plato, it is evident that he wrote 
here 4 yap; KA. jv yap. AO. dpar’ obv iyo yap— 
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[7.] Athen. Is it then in the case of a person possessing 
health, and wealth, and despotic power completely, and, I add 
further, superior strength and bravery, together with immor- 
tality, and to whom there is none else of the things called evil, 
but who has only injustice and insolence in his own person, 
that I do not perhaps persuade you that the person so living 
is not only not fortunate, but that he is clearly wretched ? 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. Be it so. What then ought we to say after this? 
For if he is brave, and strong, and beautiful, and rich, and 
does through the whole of life whatever he wishes, does it not 
necessarily appear to you, that if he is unjust and insolent, he 
will live in a shameful manner ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. What then, and wickedly too ? 

Clin. This (does) not (seem) equally. 

Athen. What then, (would he not do so) unpleasantly, and 
not conducing to his own interest ? 

Clin. How can we admit this too? 

Athen. How? If, as it seems,! some god, my friends, should 
grant us to agree, as we now nearly dissent from each other. 
For these things appear to me as necessary, as itis not even? for 
Crete, friend Clinias, to be clearly an island. And if I werea 
legislator, I would endeavour to compel both the poets and all 
persons in the state to speak in this manner ; and I would impose 
nearly the greatest of punishments, should any one in the land 
assert that there are certain wicked men, who lead a pleasant 
life ; or that some things are more advantageous and lucrative, 
but others more just. And I would persuade my citizens to as- 
sert many other things, contrary to what are now advanced, it 
seems, by the Cretans and Lacedemonians, and, differing from 
the rest of mankind. For come, by Zeus and Apollo, (say) ye 
best of men, if we asked the very gods, who laid down laws 
for us, whether the most just is the most pleasant life, or 
whether there are some two lives, of which one is the most 
pleasant, and the other the most just ? and if they should say 
there are two, we should perhaps ask them again, if we in- 


* The words w¢ Zocxev, in which I can find no sense, are omitted by 
Ficinus. 

? I cannot understand odé?, nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it, 
Perhaps Plato wrote, oid” ed, “* I well know—” 
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quired properly,—Whom ought we to call the most happy, 
those, who lead the most just life, or those, who lead the most 
pleasant one? Now, should they say those, who lead the most 
pleasant life, their answer would be absurd. But Iam desirous 
that an expression of this kind should not be said of the gods, 
but of fathers and lawgivers rather. Let then the ques- 
tion previously put be asked of a father and a lawgiver, and 
let him say that he, who lives the most pleasant life, is the 
most happy. After this, I would say thus—Have you not, 
father, wished me to live most happily? And yet you have 
never ceased exhorting me to live most justly. He, then, 
who lays down! in this manner, whether he is a legislator or 
a father, would, I think, appear absurd, and unable to speak 
consistently with himself. But if he should, on the other 
hand, proclaim that the most just life is the most happy, every 
one, perchance, who hears him, would, I think, inquire— 
What is it, which the law praises in that life as good and 
beautiful, and better than pleasure? For what good, separate 
from pleasure, can there be to a just man? Come, (tell me,) 
—Is renown and praise from both men and gods a thing 
good and beautiful, but at the same time unpleasant? and in- 
famy the contrary? * We shall say—By no means, O thou dear 
lawgiver. But neither to do any one an injury, nor to be in- 
jured by any one, is it unpleasant, but at the same time good 
and* beautiful? And are the other things pleasant, but 
shameful and base ?? 

Clin. How can they be? 

[8.] Athen, The reason, then, which does not separate the 
pleasant and the just, and the good and the beautiful, is per- 
suasive, if towards nothing else, yet at least towards the wish 
to live a holy and a just life; so that the language of the law- 
giver will be most disgraceful and opposed (to itself) should 


1 Ficinus has “‘una concedit—” He therefore did not, I think, find 
* in his MS. riBépevog but cvpoaysvog— 

22 All the words between the numerals are considered spurious by 
Ast. And a portion of them, fjecora, & pire vopobira, dHaopev GAG TO 
pyre twa ddiucciv phre i6 rwog adducsioOa, is indeed wanting in the 
MS. from which Aldus printed. But as one cannot account for their in- 
troduction, I suspect that Plato wrote, KA. ijciera, we Oédor 6 vopnobirng 
ay, ¢joopev, “By no means, we will say, as the lawgiver would wish 
(to say).” AO. adda 7d poyre—Compare viii. § 1,p.829, A. 

* Boeckh suggests and well supports xai, from “ atque” in Ficinus. 
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one deny that these things are so. Forno one will voluntarily 
wish to be persuaded to do that, on which joy does not follow 
more than sorrow. But that which is seen from a distance 
produces upon all, so to say, and especially upon boys, a ha- 
ziness. But the lawgiver, by dispersing the mist, will estab- 
lish for us an opinion the contrary to this; and he will persuade 
the citizens, somehow or other, by customs, and praises, and 
arguments, that things just and unjust are both painted with 
shadow-lines; ! that things unjust, appearing contrariwise to 
that of the just, being viewed by the unjust and depraved 
man himself, pleasant; but things just, most unpleasant; but 
by the just man, all the contrary to every one as regards 
both.! 

Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. But which shall we say is the more decisive truth 
of judgment? is it that of the worse soul, or the better? 

Clin. Necessarily the better. 

Athen. It is necessary then that an unjust life should not 
only be more base and depraved, but, in truth, more unplea- 
sant than a just and holy life. 

Clin. It appears nearly so, my friends, according to the 
present reasoning. 

Athen. Would then a legislator, from whom there is even a 
little benefit, although the fact were not so, as the reasoning has 
detected it to be, 2dare, if there were any thing else, to tell an 
untruth to young persons for their good ?? knowing that he 


1_1 Such is the literal version of an unintelligible text. Ficinus has 
*atque injusta quidem contra apparere quam justa, nempe injusto ac 
pravo jucunda videri, cui justa videntur injucundissima; justo autem 
utraque contra omnino videri ’—where I am quite as much in the dark 
as in the Greek. What Plato wrote, might perhaps be recovered by com- 
paring Parmenid. § 73, toxiaypagnpéiva arocrayr piv tv wavra paiv- 
£09a1——zpoceOdyre O& ye Toda Kai Erepa, and Theetet. § 154, éarewdy 
éyyic, Goren oKiaypagyparog, yéyova Tov -deyouévov, Evvinue odvdt 
opixpdy * Ewe Of adeoriky TéppwOer, ipaiverd ri por AéyerOar. 

22 Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, “non alienum tamen 
sua gravitate putaret ad juventutis utilitatem falso aliquid, si modo quid 
unquam aliud falso dicendum sit, dicere.’’ 

s—8 The Greek is forty bre rovrouv Petdoc—iWetoaro, which I cannot 
understand ; nor could, I think, Ficinus; whose version is ‘‘ maxime cum 
nullum mendacium hac falsitate utilius excogitare possit.”” Hence I 
ae translated as if the Greek were émordpevog Sti rovrov ov 

evdoo— 
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never would have told’ a falsehood more advantageous than 
this, and 'more able to cause them to do all just things,' not by 
force, but willingly. 

Clin. Truth is indeed, O guest, a beautiful thing, and 
stable. It does not however appear an easy thing to persuade.? 

Athen. Be it so. And yet that fabulous tale of the Sido- 
nian, although improbable, has been easy to persuade, and 
numberless others (likewise). 

Clin. What fable ? 

Athen. That, teeth having been sown at one time, armed 
men were produced from them. Now this is a great example 
to a lawgiver, that he will persuade the souls of young men 
to whatever *a person may attempt to persuade ;* so that he 
ought by considering to find out nothing else, than by per- 
suading to what he may work out the greatest good to a 
state; and for this to discover every contrivance, after what 
manner the whole of such fellow-dwellers may speak as much 
as possible one and the same thing on these points, continually 
through the whole of life, in odes, and fables, and rational 
discourses. (So I think).4 But if it appears to you to be 
otherwise than in this way, there will be no grudging about 
contesting these points in our discourse. 

Clin. It does not appear to me that either of us can contest 
them. 

Athen. *It shall then be my business to speak after this.> 
For I assert, that it is necessary for the choirs, being three, to 
bring all together® an enchantment upon the still young and 


11 Ficinus has “‘ quod videlicet ita trahere audientes valeat, ut non vi 
sed sponte justitiam velint suscipere.’’ Perhaps he found in his MS. 
txévrac t\cey dxovovrac, to which if we add wayrag, preserved by Eu- 
sebius, and insert Wore roveiy between wavrac and wayra ra dikata, we 
shall probably recover the very words of Plato, that made up one line of 
the Codex Archetypus. 

2 After zeiQew the object is evidently wanting, and something to con- 
nect this remark with the allusion to the fable of Cadmus. 

88 Ficinus correctly omits tig weiOev after éxvyeipy. His version, 
adopted by Taylor, is “‘ quodcunque velit, persuadere.”’ 

* The words within the lunes are found only in the version of Ficinus, 
‘* Equidem ita sentio.” 

5—5 Ficinus has “ Prosequar igitur,” translated by Taylor, “1 will 
therefore continue my discourse.” 

® Although davrac might perhaps stand, yet Plato wrote, I suspect, 
tmvéyrag, similar to 6 yopd¢—eicior, shortly afterwards. 
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tender souls of boys, and to say all the other beautiful things we 
have discussed, and shall still discuss. And let this be the 
sum of them. By saying that the same life has been pro- 
nounced by the gods to be the most pleasant, and the best, 
we shall, at the same time, speak with the greatest truth, and 
more persuade those, whom we ought to persuade, than if we 
assert any thing else. 

Clin. We must agree to what you say. 

Athen. In the first place then, the boy-choir of the Muses 
would most correctly enter the first, about to sing in public 
subjects of this kind, with all earnestness, and for the whole 
city. And let the second be the choir (of men) up to thirty 
years old calling upon the god Pzan, as a witness in behalf of 
the truth of what is said, and praying him to be, together with 
Persuasion, propitious to the youth. And it is necessary for 
the third to sing, consisting of those who are above thirty, 
and up to sixty years old; but those after that period—for 
they are no longer able to endure singing—'are left as the 
tellers of stories relating to the same habits through a divine 
oracle.} 

Clin. Who do you mean, guest, by these third? choirs? 
for I do not clearly understand what you mean to say about 
them. 

Athen. And yet these are nearly the parties, for whose sake 
most of the above assertions were made. 

Clin. We do not yet understand. But endeavour to speak 
still more clearly. 

[9.] Athen. We said, if we remember, at the beginning of 
our discourse, that the nature of all young persons was fiery, 
and unable to keep quiet either in body or voice, but that it 
was always speaking without order, and leaping; and that of 
the rest of animals not one had a sense of order in both of 
these things, but that the nature of man alone possessed it; 
and that rhythm was the name given to the order of motion, 
but to that of the voice, when the acute and the grave are 


11 This I cannot understand ; nor could Ficinus, whose version, partly 
adopted by Taylor, is “quia non amplius de iisdem moribus fabulas pote- 
runt decantare, dimittendos divino oraculo censemus.” 

* Instead of rpiroug one would expect rpéig, as before ToEic bvTac Tov 


xopovc. The words rove rpirouc, written in MSS. Tove Y, are evidently 
an explanation. ; 
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mingled together, the name of harmony was addressed ;' and 
that both together are called a choir. We said too that the 
gods in pity have given us Apollo and the Muses as our associ- 
ates in, and leaders of, the choir; and we mentioned, if we re- 
collect, Dionysus as the third. 

- Clin. How do we not remember ? 

Athen. Now the choir of Apollo and the Muses have been 
mentioned ; and it is necessary for the third and remaining 
choir of Bacchus to be spoken of. 

Clin. How so? Sayon. For toa person hearing on a sud- 
den a choir of old men in honour of Dionysus it would seem 
very absurd, if persons, who have been born above thirty and 
fifty and up to sixty years old, were to join in the dance for 
that god. 

Athen. You speak most truly. But I think there is need 
of a reason on these points, to show how this, taking place 
thus, may take place rationally. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Are then the previous points agreed upon ? 

Clin. Respecting what ? 

Athen. That every man and boy, freeman and slave, female 
and male, and the whole city itself, should never cease singing 
for the whole city what we have gone through, *yet changed 
perpetually in’ some manner, and exhibiting altogether a va- 
riety, so that there may be to the singers no satiety of hymns 
and pleasure.” 

Clin. How should it be not agreed that this ought to be done ? 

Athen. Where then will the best part of the city, and which 
by its age together with intellect is the most persuasive of 
those in the state, effect the greatest good by singing the most 
beautiful subjects? or shall we thus thoughtlessly omit that, 
which would be the chief object of songs, the most beautiful 
and the most useful ? 


’ The Greek is dppovia édvona xpocayopedorro, But the two last 
words are manifestly superfluous after the preceding dvopa ein, and are 
properly omitted by Ficinus. Ast too feels some difficulty in évopa 
spr iariy oti joined to a dative without the preposition é7t. 

22 With this literal translation of the Greek original may be compared 
the looser version of Ficinus, “‘ quotidie—variis modis et carminibus de- 
cantare, ut ex innumerabili hymnorum varietate inexplebili quodam- 
modo voluptate concinentes afficiantur,’’ where “‘ quotidie”” seems to be 
introduced as the translation of dpac yérwo— 
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Clin. But it is impossible to omit it, as! has been just now said. 

Athen. How then would it be proper (to do) *this? Con- 
sider, if it is in this way. 

Clin. In what way? ‘ 

Athen. Every one on becoming rather old, is full of hesita- 
tion with respect to songs, and is less delighted *in doing this ; 
and when a necessity arises,’ is the more ashamed by how 
much the older and more modest he is. Is it not so? 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. He will therefore be still more ashamed to stand up 
and sing in the theatre, and amongst persons of all kinds; 
and this too, if like the choirs that, contending for victory, are 
compelled, after practising their voices, to sing lean and fast- 
ing, such persons should, by singing altogether in a manner 
unpleasant to themselves and with feelings of shame, perform 
without readiness their part. 

Clin. You speak of what is most necessary (to happen). 

Athen. How then shall we soothe them into being ready 
for singing? Shall we not lay down a law, in the first place, 
that boys shall not taste wine at all, until they are eighteen 
years old? (thus) teaching them, that it is not proper *to 
bring by a funnel fire to fire,‘ into the body and soul, before 
they attempt to proceed to labours, (and) exercising a caution 
about the mad-like habit of young persons; but afterwards to 
taste indeed wine in moderation, until they are thirty years old ; 
but that a young man is by all means to keep himself from. 
intoxication and much wine; but on reaching forty years, to 
indulge freely in convivial meetings, and to call upon the other 
gods, and especially to invite Dionysus to the mystic rites 
and sports of old men, >in which he kindly® bestowed wine 


? Instead of peOévar, de ye, one would prefer perévar Ov & torr— 

? Ficinus has “ Quomodo—decenter id fiet,”’ as if he had found in his 
MS. dpay between rovro and dpare, 

8—8 The Greek is rparrwy rovro kai avdykne yevouévnc. But Plato 
evidently wrote kai mparrey Trovro avaykne yevouésync— 

‘—* On this proverbial expression see the notes of Boeckh and Ast. 

5—5 The Greek is in one MS, jjy roi¢ dAAore av0oimrore—But arog 
is omitted in all the others, and by Atheneus x. p. 440, C., which might 
easily happen from the similarity of adXog and dvore in MSS. IT have, 
however, translated as if d\Aorc were a corruption of tAewe, and iy Toig 
of é¢v y’ aic—for jjv can neither be referred to radiav singly, nor to TsAE-. 
rv and addy jointly, nor can it thus precede rdy olvoy by way of an™ 
epexegesis, as Ast imagines. ] 


- 
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upon man as a remedy against the austerity of old age, so that 
through this we might grow young again, and that, by a for- 


_getfulness' of heart-sinking, the habit of the soul might become 


from a harder state more soft, just as iron becomes, when it 
is placed in the fire, and moulded thus more readily. In the 
first place then, will not each person, who is thus affected, be 
willing with more readiness (and) with less shame, not indeed 
amongst many, but a moderate number, nor amongst strangers, 
but familiar friends, to sing, and, as we have often said, to 
join in a song? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. To lead them then to join with us in singing, this 
method will not be altogether unseemly. 

Clin. By no means. 

[10.] Athen. But what voice, and what music, will these 
men pour forth?? Or is it not evident that it must needs be 
some one becoming to them ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Now what will be becoming to divine men? Will 
it not be that of choirs ? 

Clin. We indeed, O guest, and these here,* would not be 
able to sing any other song, than what we have learnt in the 
choirs, and have been accustomed to sing. 

Athen. And reasonably so.~ For you have not in reality hit 
upon the most beautiful singing. For you have the polity of 
an army, but not of those dwelling in cities; and you keep 
your young men collected together in pastures, like colts, and 
feeding in herds. And not one of you has taken to himself 
his own offspring, and ‘dragging from his fellow-feeders* one 
that is very wild and very unmanageable,’ placed over him a 
groom, ®or privately ® educates him by rubbing him down and 

1 Instead of ducOupiac AnOny the sense requires duvcOupiac AnOn— 

? In lieu of goovow, Porson, on Eurip. Suppl. 932, reads ijooveww, 
(for the fut. of géw is ¢ooua,) which Stalbaum says is probably correct. 

* From this expression it would seem that more persons were present 
than the speakers in the dialogue. 

4—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him tacitly by Taylor. 

5 In ayavacrovyra, which would be properly applied to a colt, that frets, 
while it is being broken in, evidently lies hid, dyayv drakrovyra, as I 
have translated. 

_ %8 I have translated as if the Greek were 7) (dig wawWedet, not idig nai 


mawevet, 
F 
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rendering him gentle, and giving all that is suited to the bring- 
ing up of a boy ; from whence he would become not only a good 
soldier, but able to administer a state and cities, and one who, 
as we said at the beginning, would be more warlike than the 
soldiers of Tyrteus, and would honour always and every 
where the possession of fortitude, as being the fourth, and 
not the first part of virtue, for the benefit of individuals and 
the whole state. 

Clin. I do not know, guest, why you are thus again hold- 
ing cheap our lawgivers. 

Athen. I do so, if (so I do), by not giving, my good man, 
my mind to that point.!' But by what road the discourse may 
carry us, by that, if you are willing, we will go. For if we 
possess music more beautiful than that of the choirs and in 
the public theatres, let us endeavour to impart it to such as 
we said were ashamed of that music, and to seek that, which 
is the most beautiful, to share with them.? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Tn the first place, then, it is meet for this to be pre- 
sent to all things, which a certain agreeableness follows, that 
there be either this (the agreeableness) itself alone an object 
of the most serious attention,® or a certain rectitude, or, in the 
third place, utility. For instance, I say, that agreeableness 
follows food and drink, and every kind of aliment, and this 
agreeableness we should call pleasure ; *but if it contributes to 
health, we denominate it rectitude and utility.4 

Clin. Entirely so. 


1 Ficinus has “si quidem facio,”’ from whence Stephens wished to in- 
sert dow after siarsp— But both Boeckh here, and Heindorf on Parmenid. 
p- 138, D., have learnedly supported the ellipse. They have not, however, 
remarked, that, as a’ always precedes eizep, we must read so here. 

2 In lieu of radrne, which I cannot understand, I have translated as if 
the word were rodrog. Ficinus has “ et aliam querere meliorem.” 

* Ficinus renders avrod rd orovdatéraroy by “in his alliciat sitque 
precipuum.” 

*—‘ Such is Taylor’s translation of the version of Ficinus, “ rectitudi- 
nem vero et utilitatem, si confert ad sanitatem.’? The Greek is ijyv dé 
op0brnra re Kai wpéidreLav, brrEp byEvdy THY moocdEpopévwY éyomEY 
éxdorore, ToUTO abd eiva iv abroic Kal 690érarov: which I confess I 
cannot understand, nor, I suspect, could Ast; for he is content to give 
the Latin of Cornarius, which, he says, expresses the general sense— 
Rectitudo vero et utilitas sita est in salubritate eorum, quee exhibentur, et - 
hee est in ipsis id, quod rectissimum est. 
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Athen. * And that learning too does an agreeableness follow, 
(namely,) the pleasure, but that it is the truth which perfects 
the rectitude and utility, and the well and the beautifully.' 

' Clin. It is so. 
Athen. ?But what, in the working out of things similar, 
- should such arts as are productive of resemblances effect this, 
namely, for pleasure to result from them, would it not be most 
just to call it, should it by following be produced, an agree- 
ableness ?? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. But the equality rather *of the so great, and of the 
such kind,* would, to speak universally, effect the rectitude of 
such things. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. Hence that alone can be rightly judged of by plea- 
sure, which works out and affords neither a certain utility, or 
truth, or similitude ; nor, on the other hand, a hurt; but which 

' subsists for the sake of that very thing alone, (namely, ) agree- 
ableness, which follows the other things, and which a person 
may most beautifully denominate pleasure, when none of those 
follow it. 

Clin. Are you speaking of innoxious pleasure alone ? 

Athen. Yes; and I say that this very same (agreeableness) 
is sport, when it does neither an injury or a benefit worthy of 
serious consideration or mention. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. Shall we not then assert, from what has been now 
said, that all imitations, and moreover all equality, ought to 
be judged of the least by pleasure and false opinion? For 
equality ‘would not be equality, or symmetry symmetry ‘4 

1—1 Here again I must leave for others to ascertain the meaning of this 
literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has “ Sic et in discendo gratia 

| inest, que voluptas nominatur ; rectitudo etiam et'utilitas et bonus habi- 
tus atque pulcher, que ab ipsa veritate efficiuntur.”’ 

2_2 Whether I have succeeded in making the meaning of Plato intel- 
ligible, I know not; but the translation, I do know, is as close to the 
Greek as it canbe; which cannot be said of the version of Ficinus—Quid 

_  porro in artibus, quibus similia effinguntur, nonne id ipsum inspicimus ? 

_ Voluptas profecto ex illis quandoque provenit, quam par est gratiam 

nominare.”’ 

8_% Ast remarks that by “the so great,” and “the such kind,’ are 

meant, what is now called abstractedly, ‘‘ quantity ’’ and ‘‘ quality.” 

4—‘ Ficinus has “‘ equale ipsum —— est aut commensurabile ipsum 

F 


” 
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wholly,! although it appears so to some one, or some one is 
[not]? delighted with it ; but they are so from truth, the most 
of all things, *but from any thing else the least.? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Do we not therefore say, that all music is productive 
of resemblances and is imitative ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. When therefore any one asserts that music is to be 
judged of by pleasure, we must receive such an assertion the 
least of all, and seek in the least degree such music, as a 
serious thing, if, perchance, it exists any where; but that 
music (rather) which possesses a resemblance to the imitation 
of the beautiful. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. By those then, who are inquiring after the most 
beautiful singing and music, there ought, as it seems, to be 
sought not that which is pleasant, but that which is right. 
For the rectitude of imitation, as we said, was then, when the 
thing imitated is exhibited, as great and such as it is. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And surely every one will allow this with respect 
to music, that all its poetry is an imitation and resemblance. 
And this will not all poets and auditors and players allow ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. It is meet then, as it seems, for a person to know in 
the case of each poem, what it is, if he is about not to err in 
that point. For he who does not know its being, what it 
means, and of what it is the resemblance, will scarcely * under- 
stand the rectitude or erroneousness of its intention. 

Clin. Searcely indeed ; how not? . 

Athen. But would he, who does not know, ever be able to 
decide upon what is well or ill (done)? But I am not speak- 


ing very clearly ; and perhaps it will be thus said more clearly. 
Clin. How ? ‘ 


etiam commensurabile;” as if he had found in his MS. adré 76 ye toor 
080 abrd rd cipperoor. 

* One MS. omits dwg. Perhaps Plato wrote dyrwe, “ really ”— 

? Instead of 2}, omitted by Ficinus, and at.variance with the train of 
thought, Boeckh would read rai— 

’—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Ficinus 
has ‘‘ sed nullo alio quam virtute sola.” 

* Literally, “at leisure.” On this use of cyodg see at the Sophist, § 39, 
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[11.] Athen. There are surely numberless resemblances, as 
regards the sight. 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen. What then, if any one in these cases does not know 
what each of the imitated bodies is, would he ever know 
whether it is worked out correctly? I speak of some such 
thing as this, for instance, whether it has the joints! of the 
body, and the positions of each of the parts of the body, and 
how many are (the joints), and of what kind, when placed near 
to what kind, have (the parts) received their fitting arrange- 
ment, and moreover their colours and shapes; or whether all 
these are worked out in a confused manner. Do you think 
that any one can at all know these particulars, who does not 
know what is the animal imitated ? 

Clin. How should he? 

Athen. But what, if any one knows that the thing painted, 
or modelled is a man, and that it has received all its parts, 
colours, and shapes from art, is it not necessary for a person 
knowing these facts, to know readily that too, whether it is 
beautiful, or whether it is in any respect wanting in beauty ? 

Clin. We should all of us, so to say, O guest, have known 
the beautiful points in animals.” 

Athen. You speak with perfect propriety. Is it not then 
necessary for a person who is about to be an intelligent judge, 
to possess these three things, as regards every representation 
both in painting and music and every where?? In the first 
place, to know what the thing is; then that it is ‘rightly; and 
then thirdly, that whatever it be of representations, it is worked 
out well in words and melodies and rhythms ?4 


' In lieu of dpOpod¢ Heindorf suggested puOyov¢; but Boeckh under- 
stands by dp:Opuovc¢ “the numbers and proportions,” while Ast explains 
it by “the measures.”’ Since, however, Ficinus has “ articulos,” he found, 
- no doubt, in his MS. dp@povc, what Plato probably wrote. 

: - Zéwy Ast understands here, as in Politic, p. 277, C. § 19, a painted 
animal. 

3 Ficinus has “sive quomodocunque aliter fiat,” as if his MS. had cai 
émryovy GdXy, instead of rayry. 

_ 44 Since épd¢ and ed are synonymous, one of those words is evi- 

dently wrong. Taylor translates, “that it possesses rectitude.” Plato 
wrote, I suspect, érerra we 690H tore THY EikévwY HTicovy* Exel’ we, Td 
Titov, ed cipyacra Tay xpwpaci TE Kai pédsor Kai Toig apOpoic, where 
colours would refer to painting, melodies to music, and joinings, similar 
to the “ callida junctura ” in Horace, to writings and other arts. 
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Clin. Tt appears so. 

Athen. Let us then be not faint-hearted in speaking of music 
in what point it is difficult. For since it has been bruited 
beyond the other representations, it requires of all represent- 
ations the greatest caution. For a person erring in this, will 
be injured in the greatest degree by receiving kindly! de- 
praved manners; and it is most difficult to perceive them, 
through poets being inferior to the Muses themselves. For 
these would never err so much as, in composing ?the words of 
men, to give the figure? and melody of women; and on the 
other hand in putting together the melody and gestures of 
freemen, to fit them for the rhythms? of slaves and the not 
free; or, in taking as a subject the rhythms and gestures of a 
freeman, to assign a melody or words contrary to the rhythms. 
Moreover, they would never place together the voices of beasts 
and men, and instruments, and every kind of noise, as imitating 
one certain thing. But human poets, ‘interweaving things of 
this kind very much, and mixing them together irrationally,* 
would produce a laugh amongst men, such, as Orpheus says, 
“have obtained by lot the season of delight.”® For the poets 
perceive® all these things mingled together ; and moreover. 
they tear away rhythm and figures’ apart from melody, put- 


1 Since gAog¢poveicOat is not elsewhere said of things, there is proba- 
bly a word wanting here. Ficinus has “sub ejus suavitate malos im- 
bibat mores.” 

2—* The Greek is pypara dvdpiy rowjoaca rd oxipa yuvaKwy Kai 
Hédog azrodotva. But as Ficinus has “ colorem mulierum,” answering 
to xpwpa in all the MSS. but the one used by Aldus, Plato wrote, perhaps, 
Ta avipwy roncaca Td phpya Kai yooua— “the language, and colour, 
and melody.” For pjyaci—oyjpwa—pédrn are found in ii. § 5, unless it 
be said that pyyara is a corruption of dpdpara. 

5 Instead of puOuovc, the syntax and sense require puOpoic. 

‘—* Ficinus has “hujusmodi multa perturbate et sine ratione com- 
miscent,”’ as if he had found in his MS. zoAAd ra rovadra, with éymhé- 
KovTec omitted. - 

5 To Orpheus then is probably to be referred the definition of man, as 
a laughing animal; although, according to Homer, even the gods in- 
dulged in “ unextinguished laughter,” when they beheld Vulcan with his 
lame foot acting as their cup-bearer. On this fragment of Orpheus see 
Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, i. p. 339, and ii. p. 947. 

® I cannot understand dpeou, nor could De Grou, who suggested dpdo1— 
Plato wrote, I suspect, not yap épéa, but zapopéat, “ overlook—” 

? Twining, on Aristotle’s Poetics, n. 5, proposes to read Phpara, pédove 
xupic, “words, apart from melody ;” and observes, that by Aéyor WAoi 
are meant “ words without melody,’’ not, as elsewhere, “ words in prose.” 
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ting naked words into measures, and, on the other hand, me- 
lody and rhythm without words, and employing the playing 
the harp and the hautboy nakedly ;! from which it is very dif- 
ficult to know what rhythm and harmony mean without words, 
and to which of the imitations,? worthy of mention, they are 
similar. But it is necessary to understand that every thing 
of this kind is full of rusticity, 9as much as it loves swiftness 
and not stumbling,* and the voice of wild beasts, so as to 
make use of playing on the hautboy and the harp, except for 
dancing and singing. But to use either of those instruments 
unaccompanied with words, would be wholly a non-musical 
education, and a wonder-exciting act. In this way such 
assertions have a reason. And we are considering not only 
that persons of thirty years old, and those even beyond fifty, 
ought to make use of the Muses, but in what they ought. 
This then, for such reasons, does the discourse seem to me to 
point out to us respecting the music of choirs, that those who 
are fifty years old, and for whom it is suited to sing, ought to 
be better instructed (than the others). For they must neces- 
sarily possess a proper sensation and knowledge of rhythms 
and harmonies. Or how shall any one know the rectitude of 
melodies, and for what the Doric® harmony is proper or im- 
proper, and of rhythm, which the poet has united to it, 
whether it is right, or not? 

Clin. It is evident he cannot by any means. 

Athen. But the numerous common people are ridiculous in 
thinking that they sufficiently know what is well harmonized, 
and in proper rhythm, and what is not so; such (at least) as 
have been compelled to sing and walkin rhythm. But as they 
do each of these things ignorantly, they do not reason upon them. 
Now every melody, when it has what is fitting, is in a proper 
state ; but (when it has) what is not fitting, it is in an erring one. 


1 i. e. ‘* without any words.” 

? Ast suggests, in lieu of rév pounudrwr, “ imitations,” rv pypnroy, 
“* things imitated.” 

%—% Such is the literal version of the nonsensical Greek, érécov raxouc 
Te kai amraiciac, where Ast would read dmvevoriag, or rronoewe, or 
dravoriag, all of which are to myself at least equally unintelligible, and 
so is Orelli’s dordcewc. What Plato wrote might perhaps be recovered 
by a bold conjectural critic. 

‘4 Ficinus supplies here ‘‘ cateris—’’ 

§ On the Doric harmony see Rep. iii. § 10. 
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Clin. Most necessarily so. 

Athen. What then, will the person, not knowing what it 
possesses, know, as we have said,’ how it is in a proper sta 
in any way and at any time? 

Clin. What plan is there (for so doing) ? | 

[12.] Athen. This then, as it appears, we have now again 
discovered, that those singers, whom we are now calling upon, 
and, after a fashion, compel to sing voluntarily, ought from 
necessity to be disciplined thus far, as to be able each of them 
to follow the progressions of the rhythms, and the chords of 
the melodies, in order that, by perceiving the harmonies and 
the rhythms, they may be able to choose such as are fit to be 
sung by persons of such an age, and of such a kind, and who may 
sing thus, and by singing may themselves be immediately in- 
nocently delighted, and become the leaders to an adoption 
of good manners, suited to younger persons; and. being edu- 
cated to this point, they would take into their hands a share of 
that more accurate discipline, which has reference to the 
multitude, and is conversant about poets themselves. For, it 
is by no means necessary for a composer to know the third 
point, whether the imitation is beautiful or not. But it is nearly 
necessary (to know) that which relates to harmony and rhythm ; 
but for those (the elders) to know all the three, for the sake 
of choosing the most beautiful, and the second, or else never 
to become a sufficient enchanter of young persons towards the 
acquisition of virtue. And thus, what our discourse intended 
at the beginning, namely to exhibit a well-spoken support in 
favour of the choir of Bacchus, it has spoken to the best of our 
power. But let us consider whether this has taken place in 
this manner. For such an assembly does of necessity ever 
happen to become tumultuous through the drinking going for- 
ward to a higher point, as we supposed at the beginning of 
our discourse it would necessarily do, ?as regards those of the - 
present time.? 

Clin. It is necessary it should. 

1 Instead of dru wep, Bekker suggests dzep, which he got from “ut” 
in Ficinus. He should have suggested 5 rd xpiv— 

*—* This I cannot understand, nor could Ast, who has adopted Aeyopé- 
vwy, found in Eusebius, in lieu of yryvouéywy. Perhaps in wepi rwv viv 
y-yvopévey lies hid epi roy oivp yavupévwy, “ as regards those delighted 


with wine.” On the confusion of yryvépevog and yavipevog, see at i. 
§ 15. 
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Athen. And every one becoming lighter than himself is 
elevated and joyous, and is filled with a freedom of speech, 
and with the not-listening at such a time to his neighbour, but 
considers himself sufficient to have a command over himself 
and the rest. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. Did we not say, that, when this takes place, the souls 
of the drinkers, becoming warmed, are rendered, like iron, more 
soft and juvenile? so that they are easily led by a person able 
and knowing how to instruct and mould them, as when they 
were young, and that this moulder is the same as he, who was 
then said to be a good lawgiver, from whom there ought to be 
laws for convivial drinking, competent (to restrain) ! the per- 
son who had become full of confidence and bold and more 
impudent than is proper, and unwilling to endure a regula- 
tion, and the turn for silence and talking and drinking and 
music; (and so to instruct him,)? that he is willing to do 
every thing the contrary to those acts; and (laws) also com- 
petent to send, together with justice, a fear the most honour- 
able, which is to fight against a confidence not honourable, 
whilst it is advancing ; which divine fear we have denominated 
modesty and shame. 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. {And we said] that there are guardians and fellow- 
fabricators of these laws, the cool and sober leaders of those 
not sober; without whom it is more difficult to fight against 
drunkenness than against enemies without cool leaders; and 
that the person *unable to be willing * to obey these and the 
leaders of Dionysus, upwards of sixty years old, suffers an 
equal or even‘ a greater disgrace than the person, who dis- 
obeys the leaders of Mars. 

1,2 Ficinus alone has preserved some words requisite for the sense, 
*cohibere, atque ita instruere ut,” in Greek cwdvew radevew 0 wore— 
which may have been lost between izopévey and iOéAewv, where they 
made up one line of the Codex Archetypus, consisting of twenty-one let- 
ters. See at § 4, p. 52,n. 5, and § 8, p. 6], n.3. 

3% The Greek is 2) duvdpevoy 20erav weiPecOa. But as the will is 
that feeling of the mind over which there is no control, Ficinus has omitted 
. dvvdpevoy in his version, “si quis autem neque obtemperare velit,” and 
so after him has Taylor. Perhaps Plato wrote p1) dvvdpevoy 7) t0édovra, 
‘not able or willing—” 

4 Ficinus has “‘ equale vel etiam majus,” in Greek tony 7 kai peiZw, 
not tony Kai peiZw— 
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Clin. Right. 

Athen. If then there were such drunkenness and such 
sport, such fellow-drinkers, by being benefited and friends 
more than before, would not be separated from each other, 
nor enemies as at present; but having formed their whole 
association according to law, they would follow, whenever 
the sober should ! come and lead! the not sober. 

Clin. Certainly; if the (sport) were such as you now 
speak of. 

[18.] Athen. Let us then not blame that part® of the gift 
of Bacchus simply, that it is an evil, and not worthy to be 
received into a state. For one might go on and say much 
more still, since* it is the greatest blessing which he gives. 
‘There is a fear of speaking before the many, through men 
improperly taking it up, and knowing it when spoken.* 

Clin. What is that good ? 

Athen. A certain tale and rumour is somehow floating se- 
cretly, that this god had the intellect of his mind® scattered 
by his step-mother Juno ;® on which account he did, to avenge 
himself, introduce the Bacchic rites, and the whole of the 
mad choir; from whence he gave for this purpose likewise 
wine. But things of this kind I leave for those to say, who 
think they can assert them with safety respecting the gods. 
But thus much I know, that every animal is not born with 


'—! The Greek is éwére agixouyro in six MSS. Ficinus has “ ducentibus 
sobriis,”’ from whence Stephens elicited dgnyotvro, but Ast more cor- 
rectly, ipnyoivro— I have translated as if Plato had written apixowro 
kai vpnyotvTo— 

* T cannot understand what is meant by éxetvé ye— There is an error 
here, which I could, if needful, correct very easily. 

8 Before “since,” says Ast, must be supplied “let us pass it by in 
silence.’’ But such an ellipse would be inadmissible here, where the 
speaker, after confessing his fear of mentioning something before the 
multitude, actually proceeds to lay open his mind. Here again I could 
easily restore what the author wrote. 

*_4 The Greek is Néyery piv— But pév could not thus stand by itself 
without ody, even admitting, with Ast, that it could without its corre- 
sponding dé. Moreover, the subsequent rd otov requires not abrd, but 
TovTo. 

5 As the expression, rij¢ Wuyxiic riv yvwpny is not, I believe, to be 
found elsewhere in Greek, I should prefer r7jyv pwpny, similar to “strength 
of mind ’’ in English. On the confusion of yywpn and pwpn see my note 
on Prom. 535, 

§ The earliest allusion to the madness of Dionysus is in Eurip. Cycl. 3. 
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such and so much intelligence as is suited to it, when per- 
fectly grown; but that, during the time in which it has not 
yet obtained its proper jntelligence, every animal is mad, and 
cries out in no order; and 'when any one slays it rapidly, it 
again leaps without order.! But let us recollect that we said 
these were the principles of the musical and gymnastic arts. 

Clin. We recollect it. How not? 

Athen. And did we not say too, that this principle imparted 
to us men the sense of rhythm and harmony, and that Apollo, 
the Muses, and Dionysus were the causes of gods ?! 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. And wine too, it seems, the account of the others 
says, was given as a punishment for men, in order that we 
might become mad. But what has been now stated by us 
shows, on the contrary, that it was given as a medicine, for 
the sake of the soul acquiring shame, and the body health and 
strength. 

Clin. You have brought, very beautifully, O guest, the 
story to our recollection. 

Athen. And now let the half of the subject respecting the 
choir be held to be gone through. Shall we go through the 
(other) half, how it seems to be, or omit it? 

Clin. What parts are you speaking of; and how do you 
divide each of them? 

Athen. The whole of the choir was with us the whole of 
education. But of this one part consists in rhythms and 
harmonies according to the voice. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. But the other, according to the movement of the 


1—1 Such is Taylor’ s translation of the then common text, dray 
dmoxreivy abro Tax.ora, drdetwe 7ndg, and this is his note on the pas- 
sage: ‘viz. in another life; for the soul carries with it into another the 
habits and manners which ‘it possessed in the present life.” Since his 
day, the reading in all the MSS. is, derawwoy éavrd, similar to which 
Ficinus has, “ et fastu elatum lasciviensque salit.”” -Schneider suggested . 
arakraivy or dwaxravy. Ast prefers dcraivy ric, aird raxvora—m7nog, 
for he saw that éavrd would make nonsense here. Winckelmann would 
read dmoxvaicy éavrd, “ weary itself down.” But of an animal that 
had wearied itself, Plato would not have said that it drderw¢ wndg. 
What the author really wrote still remains to be discovered. 

2 Instead of Qe airiove, found in all the MSS., Ficinus has “ duces 
ad hee,” from whence Stephens elicited robrwy, adopted by Ast. From 
the two we might make rovrwy ruy tOdy, “ of these customs.” 
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body, had a rhythm in common with the movement of the 
voice, but a figure peculiar to itself; but there (in the former 
part) melody is the movement of the voice. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. The things then pertaining to the voice, (and ex- 
tending) as far as the soul, for the discipline of virtue, we 
have, I know not after what manner, denominated music. 

Clin. They were rightly called so. 

Athen. But the things pertaining to the body, which we 
called a dancing of those in sport, if such a movement should 
extend as far as the virtue of the body, we denominated the 
artistic leading of it to a thing of this kind, the gymnastic art. 

Clin. Most rightly. , 

Athen. 'Let then that portion of the musical art, which we 
have just now said we have gone through, as the half of dancing, 
and has been brought to an end, be held to have been spoken 
of.! But of the other half shall we speak? Or, in what man- 
ner and by what road must we proceed ? 

Clin. O thou most excellent man, who art conversing with 
Cretans and Lacedemonians, (say, ) since we have gone through 
the subject relating to the musical art, but are deficient in that 
relating to the gymnastic, what do you think either of us 
ought to reply to this question ? 

Athen. I would say that you have by putting this question 
nearly answered it clearly ; and I understand that this, although 
a question, is for the present, as I have said, both an answer, 
and moreover a command to go through the points relating 
to the gymnastic art. 

. Clin. You understand me excellently well; and now act in 
this way. 

Athen. And act I must; for it is not very difficult to speak 
about things known to both of you; for in this very art you 
have a greater share of skill than in that (of music). 

Clin. You speak nearly the truth. 

[14.] Athen. Is not then the principle of this very sport, 
that every animal is naturally accustomed to leap? But man, 


1—1! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ De musica 
quidem, quam mediam choree partim diximus, satis actum putavimus; 
atque ita de ea sit dictum:”’ which Taylor has tacitly adopted. It is cer- 
tainly preferable to the Greek, where I confess 1 cannot see the difference 
in sense between dueAnAvOévar and diarereodvOat. 
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as we have said, receiving a sense of rliythm, has begotten and 
brought forth dancing ; ' but melody, putting him in mind of, 
and exciting, rhythm,' these two have, by their connexion 
with each other, brought forth dancing and sport. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. One portion of this, we say, we have already gone 
through; but the other we will endeavour to go through in 
in order. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Let us then first put a Colophon? (finish) to the use® 
of drunkenness, if it seems good to you likewise. 

Clin. *Of what kind of person, and whom‘ are you speaking? 

Athen. If any state shall make use of * the pursuit lately men- 
tioned, as being a serious thing,’ by law and with order, °em- 
ploying it as an exercise® in behalf of temperance, and shall not 
keep itself from the rest of pleasures, in like manner, and for the 
same reason, by devising a plan for the sake of subduing them, 
after this manner it may use all these. But (if it uses them) 
as a sport, and it shall be lawful for any one to drink, both 
when he pleases, and with whom he pleases, in combination 
with any other pursuit whatever, I would not give my vote 
in this way, that it is meet for that state, or that individual to 
make use at any time of drunkenness ; but I would give it much 
more to the law of the Carthaginians than to the custom of the 
Cretans and Lacedemonians, namely, that no one, when in 
camp, is to taste of that drink, but to exist upon water during all 
that period; and that in the city neither a male or female slave 

1—! Ast would read ré 6 pédog brropupyqoKoytoc Kai éysipovToc Tov 
pvOu00— “but rhythm putting him in mind of melody and exciting—” 
For, says he, if man, already imbued with a perception of rhythm, dis- 
covered dancing, how could rhythm be said to be excited by melody ? 

2 On the proverb “ to put a Colophon,” i. e. a finish, see at Euthyd. § 15. 

5 In lieu of yopeia, Cornarius suggested ypeig, found subsequently in 
four MSS. One, however, has xojoet, which seems preferable. 

4—‘ Instead of zotov—«ai riva, where the allusion to a person seems out 
of place, Ficinus has more correctly ‘“‘ Quonam pacto—” 

5—§ The Greek is w¢ obonc orovdiic ry émirndeipart Tp viv sionpévy. 
Butas otence crovdie is without regimen, for a genitive absolute would be 
here inadmissible, Plato wrote, no doubt, otone oxovdi, similar to w¢ 
mwatiug just afterwards. And so Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by his 
version, ‘‘ tanquam re seria, compotationibus,” adopted literally by Taylor. 

66 4 MS. of Eusebius, Prep. Ev. xii. p. 598, C., has correctly, peAérg, 
instead of pehérnc: while xpwpévn is no less correctly omitted by Ficinus, 
and after him by Taylor. 
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should ever taste it, nor magistrates during the year of their 
office, nor pilots, nor judges, engaged in business, should taste 
wine at all ; nor any one, who goes to any council to deliberate 
upon any matter of moment, neither in the day-time at all, 
unless for the sake of bodily exercise or disease; nor at night, 
when any man, or even a woman, are thinking of begetting 
children. And many other cases a person might mention, in 
which wine ought not to be drunk by those, who possess a 
mind and correct laws; so that, according to this reasoning, 
there is to no state any need. of many vineyards,! but other 
kinds of field-works should be ordained, and the whole of 
diet: but those relating to wine should be nearly of all the 
most moderate in kind and the least in number. And let this, 
if it seems good to you, O guests, be held to be said as the 
Colophon to the discourse relating to wine. 
Clin. It is beautifully (said), and it does seem good to us. 





BOOK III. 

[1.] ?Tus much then on this point. But shall we say 
what was the commencement of civil government ? Would not 
any one see it from hence in the easiest and best manner? 

Clin. From whence ? 

Athen. From whence he might behold ‘the progress of 
states marching ® continually to virtue and to vice. 

Clin. From whence do you say ? 

Athen. I conceive, from a length and infinity * of time; and 
from the mutations in it. 


1 In lieu of duzédwy, Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, found in his MS, 
aurehkwvwy, as shown by his version “ vineis,”? and so it is quoted by 
Eusebius. 

2 From this commencement it is evident that Plato did not himself 
divide the dialogue into books. 

8 In lieu of peraBaivoveay Boeckh correctly suggested, what Ast has 
adopted, pbedeassberey, referring to Arist. Polit. iv. 5, race peraBodde 
Tov wodtTEWY* ov yap Eb0dc¢ peraBaivovo : and to Proclus on the Ti- 
meus, ii. p. 88, wodtreiag yap apxiy Cnrhoac, ad’ he sic aperhy TE Kat 
Kakiav peraBaivovowy at wodec, where this very passage is alluded to. 

* The words re cai deipiag seem unnecessary after ypévov phxoue, 
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Clin. How say you? 

Athen, Come (tell me), do you seem to have ever conceived 
what a length of time has elapsed, since cities and !'men have 
been formed into polities ?! 

Clin. This is by no means easy.” 

Athen. It would however be something endless, and im- 
possible (to be told). 

Clin. Yes, this very much so. 

Athen. Have not myriads upon myriads of states ex- 
isted during this period? and, *through the same ratio of the 
length (of time)? have there not been destroyed no fewer in 
number? and have they not every where been often under 
every kind of polity? and at one time become greater from 
less, and at another less from greater, and worse from better, 
and better from worse ? 

Clin. It is necessary. 

Athen. Let us then lay hold, if we can, of the cause of this 
change; for perhaps it would show us the first birth of polities, 
and their altered state.* 

Clin. You speak well. It is then necessary for you to be 
ready to show, what you are thinking about them, and for 
us to follow. 

Athen. Do the stories of old appear to you to possess any 
truth ? 

Clin. Of what kind ? 

Athen. That there have been frequent destructions of the 
human race through deluges and diseases and many other 
events, in which some small family of mankind was left. 

Clin. Every thing of this kind must be very probable to 
every one. 

Athen. Come then, let us consider one (of these destructions) 
to which alone is referable the subsequent év rw rowbrp. Perhaps 
Plato, cai rv dud ye dreipiac peraBodwr, i.e. “ and the changes through 
the want of skill, during that period.” 

1_1 Ficinus, followed to the’ letter by Taylor, has “ civilesque hominum 
institutiones cceperunt.”’ 

“et ont of pgor Ficinus found in his MS. p¢étov. _ For his version is, 
acue. 

%_% The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, who has 
merely * totidemque destructos.” 


* The MSS, vary between peraBodjy and peraBaow: which lead to 
perdoraoty, as I have translated. 
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out of many, (namely) that which took place through a de- 
luge. 

Clin. Considering what about it ? 

Athen. That those, who then escaped the destruction, were 
nearly some! hill-shepherds, preserved on the tops (of moun- 
tains),? like some slight fire-preserving (embers) of the human 
race. 

Clin. It is evidently so. 

Athen. Now such as these must surely of necessity have 
been ignorant of the rest of the arts and contrivance of those 
in cities towards each other, with respect to cupidity and a 
love of quarrel, ?and whatever other deeds of ill they had in 
their thoughts against each other.® . 

Clin. It is likely. 

Athen. Let us suppose then that the inhabited cities, which 
were in the plains and on the sea-coast, were at that time 
entirely destroyed. 

Clin. Let us suppose it. 

Athen. Shall we not say then, that all instruments were 
destroyed, and that, if any thing connected with art, either in 
politics or any other wisdom, had been carefully discovered, 
all such were lost at that period ? 

Clin. For how, O most excellent man, if these things had 
remained through the whole time, as they are placed in order 
at present, could any thing new whatever have been invented 
by any one whatever?4 Because ten thousand times ten 
thousand years lay hid from persons then.’ But there have 
been a thousand or twice as many years, since some things have 
been made known by Dedalus, others by Orpheus, and others 
by Palamedes; while those relating to music have become 

1 In lieu of ruvec, “some,” one would prefer mayvrec, “all,” on account 
of oxeddv, “ nearly.” 

2 Ficinus alone has “in montium cacuminibus.” 

’—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, whose 
“and other base ends,” is the version of ‘ceterasque adversus alios 
astutias ” in Ficinus. 

* From “ quicquam alicui’ in Ficinus, Stephens fancied he found in 
his MS. driovy drwody, but Boeckh ériiyv ry— 

5—§ Such is the literal version of the Greek, where I am quite in the 
dark ; and so is Boeckh, who endeavours to throw some light on the pas- 


sage by supplying something which he supposes to have been lost, but 
which Ast rejects without being able to solve the difficulties of the text. 
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so by Marsyas and Olympus, and, as regards the lyre, by Am- 
phion ; and very many other things by others, so to say, but 
yesterday and the day before. 

Athen. Know you not, Clinias, that you have omitted your 
friend, who was really of yesterday ? - 

Clin. Do you mean Epimenides ? 

Athen. Yes, him. For he has leaped far over all amongst 
you in his contrivance, which Hesiod had formerly, my friend, 
divined in word, but he has in reality accomplished, as ye 
assert. 

Clin. We do assert it. 

[2.] Athen. Let us then assert, that, when that destruction 
took place, human-affairs had then a solitude! infinitely ter- 
rible; that there was a very great part of the earth ungrudged ;? 
and that the other animals having perished, there were some 
herds of oxen, and a race of goats, if perchance it happened 
to have survived, *and these too rare to live for those feeding 
then at the commencement.? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But of a state, and polity, and legislation, to which 
our conversation has now turned,* do we think there was 
any, so to say, any recollection at all? 

Clin. By no means. 

Athen. From those people then so situated all the present 


To the horrors of solitude Cowper alludes, when he feigns Alexander 
Selkirk, the real Robinson Crusoe of De Foe, to say— 


Oh, Solitude, where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better live in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place: 
where in the word “sages” he had an eye to Zimmermann’s work on 
Solitude. 
? This is the literal version of the Greek, yc 0° agOévov rrHO0¢ wap- 
moXdv. Ficinus has “ fertilium agrorum magnitudinem desertam.” Tay- 


_ lor, “a prodigious part of the earth was unprolific.” 


%—% Here again a literal translation will best show how unintelligible 


is the Greek, ordma rai ratra vipovow cya Civ rote kar’ apxac: 


where to support the syntax Ast says that 2jv depends upon ordma. 
Ficinus, no doubt finding himself at a loss, has “‘ caprarumque genus, et 
ham rarum relictum fuisse, quibus pascendis tunc homines vitam 
agebant.” 
* Instead of wapéornrev I have translated as if the Greek were zepu- 
KEV. 
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things did not arise, namely, cities and polities and arts and 
laws and much of vice and much of virtue. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. Think we, O wonderful man, that the persons of 
that time, who were inexperienced in many beautiful things 
relating to cities,! and many too of a contrary kind, had be- 
come perfect as regards either virtue or vice ? 

Clin. You speak well, and we understand what you say. 

Athen. As time then went on, and our race multiplied, all 
things advanced to [all]? their present state. 

Clin. Most right. 

Athen. But, as is probable, not suddenly, but by little, 
during some very long period. 

Clin. And this too is very likely. 

Athen. For there was a fear, I think, tingling* in all, of 
coming down from their high ground to the plain. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Did they not with delight behold each other, 
through the fewness ‘in things about that time?4 For the 
means of going to each other at that period by land or sea, 
were nearly all, so to say, lost together with the arts; hence 
it was not, I think,® very possible for them to mingle with 
each other. For iron and brass and all metals had disap- 
peared confused together; so that there was every want of 
means for them to be purified,® and they had a scarcity (of 
means) in felling timber. For if any instrument had by chance 
been preserved in the mountains, these had by rapidly wearing 
away disappeared; and no others were about to be made, 
before the art of metallurgy had returned again toman. __ 


1 Ficinus has “ cives,” by an error, for “ urbes,’’ adopted by Taylor. 

? Ficinus properly omits rayvra between eic and ra vuy; but has “ad 
eum, quem nunc videmus, habitum.”’ Perhaps Plato wrote ravra rayry, 
‘all in all ways,”’ similar to.raéy vayri in § 1. 

5 Instead of évavAog, “ tingling in the ears,”’ so well explained by Ruhn- 
ken on Timeus, p. 100, Plato wrote, I suspect, cbvavdog, “ fellow-dweller.”’ 

4—4 Here too a literal translation is the true touchstone of the text; 
where the letters wepi ixsivoy tov ypdévoy have been wilfully altered 
from others, which it would be easy to recover; and at the same time to 
re-arrange the different members of the sentences, so as to meet the acute 
objections of Boeckh. 

5 Ficinus omits ofpat. 

® Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has “ut inyeniri et in 
lucem erui non possent.” 
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Clin. How could it? 

Athen. But in how many generations afterwards think we 
did this take place ? 

Clin. It is evident, in a great many. 

Athen. Would not then the arts that require iron and 
brass, and all things of that kind, have disappeared for the 
same and even a longer time at that period ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Dissension then together with war was at that time 
dead every where.! 

Clin. How so? 

- Athen. In the first place, they loved and had a friendly feel- 
ing towards each other, on account of their solitude ; and then 
their food was not an object of contention; for of pastures 
there was no scarcity—except perhaps to some at the begin- 
ning—on which they lived for the most part at that time; 
for they were not at all in want of milk and flesh; and be- 
sides, by hunting they obtained food, neither indifferent (in 
kind) nor little (in quantity). Moreover, they had plenty of 
clothing, and beds, and dwellings, and utensils, for fire or not. 
For the earth-moulding and weaving arts did not require iron 
at all. And ?a god gave to man these arts to procure all those 
things,” in order that, when at any time they might fall into 
a difficulty of this kind, *the race of man might have a shoot- 
ing up and an improvement. Through some such means 
persons at that time were not very poor, nor had they, com- 
pelled by poverty, any differences with each other. But 
neither would they ever have become rich, being without sil- 
ver and gold, which was then present in them.* Now in any 
association, where neither riches nor poverty dwell, in this 
manners nearly the most just will exist. For neither inso- 

? So Taylor translates ro\Aax. But that would be in Greek tayra- 
xij. Ficinus omits the word entirely, as being here unintelligible. Per- 
haps Plato wrote rd 7’ GdX’ ExOn, “ and the rest of enmities.”’ 

22 Ficinus has “‘hec omnia dei nutu consequimur,” as if he had 
supplied what was wanting in his MS. 

*—* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “ propagari genus humanum 

it.” 

44 The words within numerals Ficinus no doubt omitted, as being 
unintelligible; and so, after him, has Taylor. The sense required seems 
to be, *‘ for the metals, which then existed, it was not for them to tind ;” 
in Greek, & yap rér’ iy, oie éxsivorg rapiy evpeiv, corrupted into 6 rér’ 
éy éxeivowe mapihy. ‘ 
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lence nor injustice, neither emulation nor envy, are produced 
there. Through these causes, and their so-called simplicity, 
they were good. For whatever they heard to be beautiful or 
base, they thought, through being of simple manners, it was 
said so most truly, and were persuaded. For no one, through 
his wisdom, knew to suspect an untruth, as at present; but, 
conceiving all that was said about gods and men to be true, 
they lived in this manner; and hence they were altogether 
such, as we have just now described them. 

Clin. Both to me and to this person here such seems to be 
the case. 

[3.] Athen. Shall we then not assert,! that many genera- 
tions, both of those prior to the deluge and of those at present 
living in this manner, are likely to be less skilful and less 
learned as regards the other arts, and those too of war, such 
as exist at present by land and sea; and such, as in the case 
of a city being called only there? law-trials and seditions, 
contrive both by words and deeds every plan for doing evil 
and injustice towards each other? but that they were more 
simple and brave, and at the same time more temperate, and 
in every respect more just? Now of these things we have 
already detailed the cause. 

Clin. You speak correctly. 

Athen. Let then this be held to have been said by us; and 
let all that still follows upon this be said for the sake of un- 
derstanding what need of laws there was to persons of that 
period, and who was their lawgiver. 

Clin. You have spoken well. 

Athen. Were they then neither in want of legislators, 
nor was there wont to be any matter of such a kind at that 
time? For surely to those existing at that portion of the period 
there were not writings, but they lived following the customs 
and the spoken? laws of their ancestors. 


* Instead of sizwpev, one MS. reads eizopev, similar to “ diximus”’ in 
Ficinus. The two lead to eizomev dv— 

* [cannot understand aro ; nor could Stephens, who suggested adrd, 
which Ast correctly says has no meaning. Perhaps Plato wrote vépov 
abrod dinaa ordoec Acypevar, “ the so-called ~just stations of law it- 
self,’” where lies hid an lambic verse, Adrod dixacat Neyopevar ordoec 
vouov. Or we may read karaordouc, as in § 6, p. 684, B. 

* The Aeyopevor vdyot mean here the same as the dypada vépupa, ode 
Tarptoug vopoug érrovoudZovar, in Legg. vii. 4, p. 793, A. Ficinus, appa- 
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‘Clin. It is probable. But the manner of their polity do 
you know well what it was ? 

Athen. This. 

Clin. What ?} 

Athen. All appear to me to call the polity subsisting at that 
period, a dynasty, which even now exists in many places, 
both amongst the Greeks and Barbarians. And even Homer 
speaks some where of it as taking place in the administration of 
the Cyclopes, saying, (Od. ix. 12,) 


“ Meetings, that counsel bring, to them are not, 
Nor legal judges. On the high hill-tops 

They dwell, or in the hollow cave; and each 
To wife and children gives the law, nor care 
Aught have they of each other.” 


Clin. This poet of yours appears to have been a graceful 
one ; for we have gone through some other pieces of his, very 
clever, but not many of them; for we Cretans do not make a 
very great use of foreign poems. 

Megil. But we do on the other hand make use of them. And 
he seems to excel poets of this kind; although he does not de- 
seribe every where a Laconic, but rather an Ionic, life. At 
present indeed he appears to testify fairly to your language, 
mythologically referring the ancient state of mankind? to a 
savage life. 

Athen. So he does testify ; and let us receive him, as point- 
ing out that polities of this kind did once upon a time exist. 

Clin. Well (said). 

Athen. Is it not then from those, who were dispersed 
by single families and races through the want arising from 
those destructions, amongst whom the oldest bears sway on 
account of the authority having come from the father and 
mother, that following them, as birds* do, persons will form 


rently tot aware of this, omitted the word Asyopévorc; which Gryneus, 
however, reintroduced, and hence Taylor has “‘ as they were called.” 

1—1 J have followed the arrangement of the speeches found in Ficinus ; 
but in lieu of #én xai, which are unintelligible, substituted gone €- 

2 In lieu of airéyv Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. aywy, as 
shown by his version, “ hominum,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

% The mention of birds seems rather strange here. For all birds are 
not gregarious. There is evidently some error in dpOec, which it would 
not be difficult to correct. 
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one herd, and under their fathers’ laws be governed by kingly 
rule, which is the most just of all? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And after this, more of them come together to a 
common spot, and form larger cities ; and betaking themselves 
to agriculture, first at the foot of hills they make certain en- 
closures of thorns, as defensive walls against wild beasts, and 
thus establish one common and large dwelling. 

Clin. It is probable that this occurs. 

Athen. But is not this also probable ? 

Clin. What ? 

Athen. That, while these larger dwellings are increasing 
from the less and original ones, each of the small would re- 
main,! having, according to the race, the oldest person as its 
ruler, and, through living separate from each other, its own 
peculiar customs, and different from different parents and 
bringers-up, and which have been accustomed to be, as regards 
the gods and themselves, the more modest in the case of the more 
modest, and more manly in that of the more manly ; and thus 
according to reason, each one, after stamping his own edicts? 
on his children and children’s children, would come, as we said, 
to the greater community, bringing their own peculiar laws. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Moreover it is surely necessary for each to be 
pleased with their own laws (first), and afterwards with 
those of the others. 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. We appear then to be unconsciously walking, as 
it were, in the commencement of legislation. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

[4.] Athen. After this then, it is necessary for those, who 
thus come together to choose some among themselves in com- 


? Instead of zapéiva: the sense requires zrepretvat, as I have translated. 

? The Greek is dvatpéceic, “ takings off.” Ast suggests avevphoete, 
“ discoveries,” or aipécetc, “ choice in living,” to which Orelli would pre- 
fix dei, not dy, as stated by Stalb. Winckelmann prefers Ast’s dvevpyeerc. 
I have therefore translated as if Plato wrote advappnoec, “ edicts,’ liter- 
ally ‘‘ proclamations.” Ficinus has been content with the general sense. 
His version is “ et in ceteris omnibus, prout singuli filios aut nepotes erudi- 
erunt, quorum ritus, quasi leges proprias, ad majorem habitationem ferunt. 

* Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “in primis” to answer 
to “ afterwards.” i 


ee 
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mon, who, after inspecting the laws of all, shall lay open such 
of them as they most approve of in common before the rulers 
and leaders of the wards,' as before kings, and enable them 
to make a choice ; and these would be called legislators; and 
after appointing their magistrates and making out of the 
dynasties an aristocratical or kingly government, they would 
dwell in such a change of polity. 
Clin. This would in this way take place in due order. 
Athen. Let us then speak of a third form of polity as occur- 
ring, in which all the forms and accidents of polities and at 
the same time of cities happen to exist together. 
Clin. Of what kind is this ? 
Athen. That, which Homer likewise has pointed out, as 
having taken the third place after the second (Il. xx. 216). 
“He built Dardania; for Ilion holy 
Was in the plain, not yet a city made 


For voice-dividing men; but still they dwelt 
Below Mount Ida with its many rills. 


For he pronounces these verses, and those which he said re- 
specting the Cyclopes, as having been spoken somehow di- 
vinely and naturally. For the race of poets being divine 
does enthusiastically? handle the hymnings on many events 
which have truly happened, in conjunction with some of the 
Graces and Muses. 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. Let us then now proceed onwards, * a fable having 
just now come upon us ;? for, perhaps, it will make some sign 
respecting our wishes.* Is it not proper? 

Clin. Very much so. 


1 This is perhaps the nearest translation of djpove. 

2 The Greek is évOeacricdyv dpurpdoty, where Boeckh proposed to omit 
évOeaorudy, as being not a Platonic, but a Neo-Platonic word; and his 
idea is adopted by Ast, Bekker, and Stalbaum. To myself however it is 
evident that Plato. wrote éyPovotacrixiic iprvpdidy, as I have translated, 
to which I was led in part by Winckelmann’s conjecture, tv@ovcvagrt- 
nov— 

3% The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus; for pro- 
bably he could not understand them, nor certainly can I. Ast however 
says that Cornarius has correctly translated, ‘‘ Ulterius itaque pergemus 
in eo sermone, qui nunc nobis incidit.’’ But pi@oc is not ‘‘sermo.’’ | It 
means “ fabula,’’ Perhaps Plato wrote dd row viv iwedObvrog pidou 
i. e. from a fable that has come upon us secretly just now. 

* Instead of BovAjcewe I should prefer BovAedcewe, ‘ deliberation.” 
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Athen. We say! then that Ilion was colonized down from 
elevated places to a large and beautiful plain, upon a hill not 
very lofty, and having manyrivers which rush from Mount Ida. 

Clin. So they say. 

Athen. Do we not think that this occurred at some long 
time after the deluge ? 

Clin. How not a long time ? 

Athen. A dreadful oblivion then it seems has taken place 
of the destruction just mentioned, since they thus placed a 
city under rivers many and flowing from high ground, and 
put their trust in hills not very high. 

Clin. It is then quite evident that they were distant some 
considerable time from that event. 

Athen. And many other cities, I think, were at that time 
inhabited as mankind multiplied. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And these perchance fought against it; and per- 
haps by sea, all of them now fearlessly using the sea. 

Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. But the Achzans, after remaining ten years, over- 
threw Troy. 

Megil. Entirely. 

Athen. During then that period of ten years, in which Troy 
was besieged, the affairs of the besiegers happened to each of 
them to turn out very ill at home through the seditions of the 
young men, who received the commanders, when returning to 
their cities and homes, neither in a becoming nor just manner, 
but so that deaths? and murders and very many banishments 
occurred to those, who, after being exiled, returned with a 
change of name, and were called Doriens instead of Ache- 
ans, through Dorieus being the person who collected together 
the exiles of that period. And hence you Lacedemonians 
turn all these things into a fable, and go through them. 

Megil. How not? 

[5.] Athen. To the same point from whence, while discours- 
ing at the commencement about laws, we turned aside through 
falling upon music and drunkenness, we have now arrived again, 


' From the answer of Clinias, “they say,” it is evident that gaol, not 
gapév, is the correct reading. Ficinus has twice “ accepimus.” 

* To avoid the tautology in Qavdrovc and opayde, it is easy to read 
wor’ d@epirove in lieu of Hore Oavarouc, without re, omitted in one MS. 
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as it were, through some god ; and our discourse gives us, as it 
were, a handle. For it has come to the colonization of Lace- 
dzmon, which you said was properly governed by laws fra- 
ternal to those in Crete. For the present then we obtain 
something additional to this extent from the wandering of our 
discourse, while passing through certain polities and coloni- 
zations. For we behold a first, a second, and a third city 
connected with each other, as we think, by their colonizations 
during a boundless length of time. But now this fourth city, 
or, if you please, nation, presents itself to us, |! which was 
formerly colonized, and is so now.!_ From all which, if we 
are able to understand what has been colonized well or not, 
and what laws of theirs preserve, what is preserved, and what 
corrupt, what is corrupted, and what being changed for what 
will render, Megillus and Clinias, a state happy, ? (we shall think 
that enough has been done).? But all these matters must be 
discussed by us, as if from the beginning, unless we have any 
fault to find with what has been said. 

Megil. If, O guest, a god had promised us that, if we put our 
hands a second time to the inquiry respecting legislation, we 
should hear discourses neither worse nor fewer than those 
already spoken, I would go a long road, and the present day 
would appear to me to be short, although it is nearly that of 
the god, when he is turning from the summer to the winter 
(solstice). 

Athen. It is meet then, as it seems, to consider these mat- 
ters. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. Let us then be present in thought at that time, 
when Lacedemon, and Argos, and Messené, and the places 
which with them were, Megillus, under the power of your 
ancestors. *For then, it is said, (according to) the story,’ 
that after having divided their army into three parts, they 
colonized three cities, Argos, Messéné, and Lacedzemon. 


1—! The Greek is xarouZépevdy ré wore kai viv KatwpKicpivoy. 
But since Ficinus, whom Taylor follows tacitly, has ‘‘alicubi habitavit, 
et jam habitat,’ he evidently found in his MS. carwxcopévoy ré wore 
kai viv KarouZépevor. 

22 The words between the numerals are found only in the version of 
Ficinus, “satis nobis factum putabimus.” 

’—% Ficinus has ‘‘ Tunc enim illud fabule ipsis, ut dicitur, placuit,” 
as if in rd rov piOov there were an allusion to some dramatic story. 
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Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. And Temenus became king of Argos, and Cresphontes 
of Messéné, but Procles and Eurysthenes of Lacedzmon. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Now, all of those then (present) swore to assist 
them, if any one should destroy their kingly rule. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. Now (say), by Zeus, is kingly rule destroyed, or has 
any government whatever been destroyed by other parties 
than by themselves? Or after having just now '[a little be- 
fore]! met with these words, did we suppose so, but have 
-now forgotten it ? 

Megil. How so? 

Athen. Now then, we will more confirm this kind (of as- 
sertion). For meeting with deeds, as it seems, which have 
occurred, we have arrived at the same discourse; so that we 
shall not seek the same discourse respecting a vain thing, but 
one that has occurred and possesses truth. Now this has oc- 
curred. Three kingdoms have made an oath with three cities 
under a kingly government, each with each other, according 
to the laws which they had laid down, about governing and 
being governed in common, that one party (the rulers) should 
not make for itself a government of violence, as time and race 
progressed, and the other, (the ruled,) that, while the rulers 
observed these (conditions), they would not at any time them- 
selves destroy the kingly rule, nor permit others to destroy it, 
but that the kings would defend both kings and the people 
when injured, and the people, both kings and the people. Was 
it not so? 

Megil. It was so. 

Athen. Was not then that, which is of the greatest moment 
in the establishments of polities, present to these three? cities, 
regulated by law, whether the kings laid down the laws, or 
some other person ? ' 


1—! The words ddtyor gurpooGey are evidently an interpretation of 
viv Oy, although quoted by Photius in Néy 6%) pév. Unless it be said 
that ddiyor gupocPev ought to be inserted after wa\Xov % in the next 
speech, and viv 0’ ad be read there instead of viv 61, as in Eurip. Hippol. 
233. Nov 61 piv—Niyv 0 ad. 

? I have with one MS. rejected éy rate, found in the others between 
raic and rpvoi, unless it be said that év ought to be inserted before rat¢ 
karaordoect, 
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Megil. What was this ? 

Athen. That two cities should always assist! against the 
one, which happened to be disobedient to the laws laid down. 

Megil. It is evident. 

Athen. And yet this do the many order the lawgivers, that 
they are to lay down such laws as the wards and the masses 
will willingly receive ; just as if any one should order the ex- 
ercise-masters, or physicians, to take care of, and cure, the 
bodies under their direction in an agreeable manner. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. It is however often a desirable thing, should any 
one with no great pain be able to render bodies of a good habit 
and in health. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. This too, which is not a small matter towards making 
easy the laying down of laws, was present to those of that period. 

Megil. What was that? 

[6.] Athen. There was not to the lawgivers, while prepar- 
ing an equality of property, the greatest blame, and which 
exists in many other cities regulated by laws, when any one 
endeavours to disturb the possession of land, or to wipe out? 
debts, through perceiving that equality can never sufficiently 
exist without such measures. For to the lawgiver, who en- 
deavours to disturb any thing of this kind, every one on meet- 
ing cries out, Do not move things to be not moved;? and 
utters curses upon him, who introduces the distributions 
of land, and the cutting off debts, so that every man is 
thrown into a difficulty. 4 But to the Dorians even this hap- 
pened successfully and without any finding fault, that both the 


1 Ficinus has “insurgerent,’’ translated by Taylor “rise up against.” 

? This is the English phrase equivalent to the Greek dtadvey, “ to dis- 
solve. According to Plutarch it was the policy of Solon to get rid of 
debts, which he said was cevodyOera, “ the shaking off a burden.” 

% On this proverbial expression see Ast. 

4—* Such is the literal version of the Greek; where, says Ast, instead 
of #v one would have expected iva, to answer to dtaviverOar. But, un- 
less I am greatly mistaken, Plato wrote yy tre dvapgusByrnrw¢ dia- 
vipecOa, ovoav wordy, kal diaddecOat xpéa, & peyada Kai madara obK 
iv. For Ficinus has “‘ Doris autem heec difficultas turbatioque non fuit. 
Nam agros abunde sine controversia possidebant, debitaque ipsis eris 
alieni prisca et magna non erant:’’ wherc his “ abunde” led me to sug- 
gest odoay odd}; while diadvecOar xpéa is similar to yoewv duadvow 
just above. The reason why the words otcay rodAny Kai diadvecOar 
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land was divided without causing disputes, and the debts were 
not large and of long standing.* 

Megil. True. 

Athen. How then, ye best of men, did the colonization and 
legislation turn out so badly to them ? 

Megil. How do you mean? and for what do you blame 
them ? 

Athen. That when three administrations had been estab- 
lished, two parts of them quickly corrupted their polity and 
laws, and one alone, belonging to your city, remained. 

Megil. You ask a question not very easy (to answer). 

Athen. And yet it is requisite for us, while considering now 
and examining into laws, and playing a game suited to old 
men temperately,' to go through the journey without annoy- 
ance, as we stated, when we began to enter upon it. 

Megil. How not? and we must do as you say. 

Athen. What inquiry can we make to ourselves relating to 
laws (in general), more beautiful than respecting those (indi- 
vidually) which have adorned cities of this kind ?? or shall 
we make an inquiry about any cities and colonizations more 
illustrious and larger than these ? 

Megil. It is not easy to speak of others in preference to these. 

Athen. It is then nearly evident, that the persons of that 
period conceived this arrangement would be an assistance suf- 
ficient not only for the Peloponnesus, but for all the Greeks, 
if any of the Barbarians should do it any injury; *just as 
those, who dwelt then about Ilion, were, when trusting to the 
power of the Assyrians, as it existed in the time of Ninus, 
emboldened to excite war against Troy.2 For the showy 


were omitted, is to be referred to the similarity of duavéuecOar and dta- 
AbeoOar, which were found at the end of two consecutive lines in the 
Codex Archetypus. 

' Ficinus has, “ senili quodam modestoque loco ;’’ from whence Ste- 
phens proposed to insert cai after rpeoBuriucyyy—I have translated as if 
the Greek were owpdvwe, not cédpova. 

2 Instead of ratrac, Ficinus found in his MS. wédee rae roradrac, 
as shown by his version, ‘“ civitates hujusmodi.” 

’—% Respecting the events here alluded to, Ast refers to Pausanias, ii. 
22, and Herodotus, i. 3, ii. 120; and, after observing that the account 
given by Herodotus in i. 95 is at variance with that of Ctesias, preserved 
by Diodorus, ii. 22, adds, that nothing can be stated for certain about 
the empire of Ninus and the war against Troy. With regard to the 
words, 77 epi Nivoy yevouévy, Ficinus, whom Taylor follows tacitly, 
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appearance! of its government, still preserved, was by no 
means small. (And) as we at present fear the great king, so 
the people then feared the combination (of power) standing 
together. For the taking of Troy a second time became-a 
great accusation against them; because the Trojan power was 
a portion of that (the Assyrian) government. On all these 
accounts then, the unity of the arrangement of the army at 
that time, divided into three states, under the brother kings, 
the offspring of Hercules, appeared surely? to be beautifully 
planned and put into order, and superior to that which went 
against Troy. For, first, they conceived that the descend- 
ants of Hercules were better commanders than those sprung 
from Pelops; and, next, that this army far surpassed in 
valour that which came against Troy; for that these were 
the victors, but those vanquished* by these, the Achezans by 
the Doriens. Do we not then conceive, that the persons of 
that period made their arrangements with this very view ? 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. Is it not probable then, that they thought their 
affairs would be in a firm state, and endure for some length- 
ened period, through their having shared in many dangers 
and labours, and in being orderly governed by one race of 
brother kings; and in addition to this, through having made 
use of many other prophets, and the Delphic Apollo likewise ? 

Megil. How is it not probable ? 

Athen. But all these expectations so great flew away, as 
it seems, at that time quickly, except, as we just now said, a 
small part around your region; and this has never ceased 
warring against the two other parts, even to the present day.* 


seems to have found in his MS. rg rapa Nivov yevopévy; for his version 
is, “ que a Nino traxit originem.” 

? On this meaning of oxijpa, Ast quotes Wernsdorf on Himerius, p. 
51. See too Musgrave on Eurip. in Andr. 1, ’Aotaridog yij¢g oxijua 
OnBaia orc. 

2 As all the MSS. read cadéc we, it is evident that Plato wrote radtéec 
awe, where mw¢ was spoken with a sneer. Stephens, whom Bekker, 
Ast, and Stalbaum have followed, was the first to reject wc, omitted by 
Ficinus. 

% Ficinus has “‘ superatos fuisse,’” from whence Boeckh, whom Ast 
follows, suggested yr7j09ae in lieu of nrrac@at. 

‘ All the MSS. read péypt ra viv. Ficinus has “ad hune usque 
diem,” from whence Stephens, whom Bekker follows correctly, elicited 
péxpe Tod viv. 
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Since the policy then 'existing would,! by agreeing for one 
object, have possessed a power in war not to be overturned. 

Megil. How not? 

[7.] Athen. How then, and why was it dissolved? Is it 
not worth while to consider, what accident destroyed a con- 
stitution of such a standing, and of such a kind? 

Megil. Scarcely? would any one, looking elsewhere,* be- 
hold either laws or other‘ polities, conservative of doings 
beautiful and great, or on the contrary destructive of them, if 
he neglects these.® ' 

Athen. It seems, then, we have by some good fortune come 
upon a sufficient consideration of this question. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. Do not, then, all persons, thou wondrous man, and we 
too at the present moment, unconsciously fancy perpetually that 
they see some beautiful thing existing, and which would effect 
wonders, if a person knew how to use it properly. But now 
we should ourselves, perhaps, neither think correctly about 
it, nor according to nature; and moreover all men (err) ® re- 
specting all the other things about which they think in a 
similar manner. 

Megil. What do you mean? and about what especially shall 
we say this speech has been spoken? 

Athen. My good man, I have been just now laughing at 
myself. For upon looking to that very expedition about 
which we have been conversing, it appeared to me to be very 
beautiful, and that a wonderful possession would have fallen 
accidentally to the Greeks, if, as I said, any one had at that 
time made a proper use of it. . 

Megil. Did you not say all correctly and with a fixed mind ; 
and did not we properly praise them ? 


1—1 Instead of cai, we must read ay, unless yevopévy conceals, what 
is likely, a corruption ; for yevouévn 7 ré7e could not be written in the 
sense of Tore yevopuévn. 

? Literally, ‘‘ at leisure.” See at ii. § 10. 

* I have adopted Ast’s correction, dAdove oxormy, in lieu of ado 
oKoT ay. 

*5 I hardly understand d\Aag here and afterwards rovrwy, which 
Ast explains by “ours.” But in that case Plato would, I think, have 
written d\Aodamde and yusdarwr. 

®° Ficinus alone, whom Taylor tacitly follows, has preserved the word 
“‘errant,’”’ requisite for the sense; unless it be said that rd adra mower 
have been lost after wavrec wavra. 
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Athen. Perhaps so. But I think that every one, who be- 
holds any thing great, and having much power and strength, 
has immediately this feeling, that if he knew as its possessor 
how to use it, being of such a kind, and such an age, he would 
do many and wonderful things, and be happy. 

Megil. Is not this correct? or how say you? 

Athen. Consider now, by looking to what does he, who gives 
this praise to each thing, speak correctly. Now first, as regards 
what has been said just now, how would the persons of that 
period, even if they had known how to draw up an army 
properly, have, by a complete marshalling, met with 'the op- 
portunity somehow?! Would it not have been, had they put 
it together securely, and preserved it? for ever, so that they 
might be free themselves, and rule over others whom they 
pleased, and do* in short, both themselves and their descend- 
ants amongst all men, both Greeks and Barbarians, whatever 
they desired? Would they not for the sake of these things 
have felt a desire ?4 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. Has not he too, who, on seeing great wealth, or su- 
perior honours arising from a family, or any thing else of this 
kind, would have said the very same thing, said so, looking - 
to this, as if through this there would come to him all he de- 
sires, or the greater part of them, and such as are the most 
worthy of mention ? 

Megil. It appears so. 

Athen. ° But there is certainly one common desire to all men, 
which is signified by our present discourse.° 

1_1 [ cannot understand rot caipov wwe. For the indefinite 7we is 
at variance with the definite article. Plato wrote, I suspect, rod card 
povy ov, “a sailing down the stream,” i. e. a successful voyage. On 
the metaphor in wAot¢ see Ast in Legg. vii. p. 803, A.; and with the 
phrase kara poty compare gepopévny card povy in Rep. vi. p. 492, C. 

2 i. e. rd orparémedov, “ the army.” 

3 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows implicitly, has “ consequerentur,” as 
if he had found some other word in his MS, in the place of zparrev. 

* Instead of éiOupoitey, which Ast says truly makes nonsense here, he 
would read ézrawvoiev, in reference to the éxarvoy at the commencement 
of the speech. Orelli suggests évratveOeiev av. 

55 Such is Taylor’s literal translation of the Latin of Ficinus. The 
Greek is Pipe 6), ravtwv avOpwrwr tori Kowdy imBipnpa ev Tt, TO 
viv bd Tov Aéyou Snrobpevor, we abréc dno 6 Aéyoc. But there the 
two last sentences present an insufferable tautology. Which of them 
was really written by Plato, it is not easy to decide. 
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Megil. What is 1t? 

Athen. That the things which do take place, should take 
place at the command of his own soul, all for the most part, 
but, if not (all), at least human affairs. 

Megil. How not ? 

Athen. Since then all of us when children, and men, and 
grown old, perpetually wish a thing of this kind, we should 
of necessity! pray for that very thing to the end (of life). 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. And we would pray for our friends that which they 
do for themselves. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. Now a son, being a boy, is a friend of his father, 
being a man. 

Megil. How not? ; 

Athen. And yet many of the things which the boy prays 
may happen to himself, the father would pray the gods that 
they may not happen according to the prayers of his son. 

Megil. When, you mean, (the son) prays, being thought- 
less and still young. 

Athen. Yes; and when the father, being old, or with very 
youthful feelings, shall, although he knows nothing of what is 
honourable and just, offer up a prayer with great fervour in the 
midst of sufferings, akin to those that happened to Theseus, in 
the case of the unfortunate Hippolytus, when dying, will the 
boy, think you, who does know, join in prayer with his father? 

Megil. Y understand what you mean. For you appear to 
me to assert, that a person ought not to pray, nor be urgent 
for all things to follow his wishes, but for wishes rather? (to fol- 
low) his prudence; and that both a state and each of us ought 
to pray for and hasten to this, how to possess intellect. 

[8.] Athen. Certainly. And, moreover, that the statesman 
(and*) lawgiver ought always to lay down the ordinances of 


1 Ficinus has “ sedulo,” as if his MS. read another word in the place 
of dvaycaiwe. Perhaps dinveriic. 

? IT cannot understand pndéy, which Bekker has inserted from four MSS. 
before wa\Aov. Two MSS. read zo\d—Neither word is acknowledged 
by Ficinus. Perhaps Plato wrote éanéeiv, of which zo has been pre- 
served by some MSS. and ety by others. 

3 Boeckh was the first to insert eai from “ legumque lator” in Ficinus ; 


for the statesman and legislator are thus constantly united, as shown by 
Boeckh and Ast. 


_ 


ere 
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your recollection, what, if we remember,' was said, at the com- 
mencement, that it was your advice, that a good lawgiver ought 
_to lay down all laws for the sake of war; but it was mine, that 
this would enjoin him to make laws for one virtue out of four 
existing ; that he ought to look to every virtue, but especially 
the first, which is the leader of the whole of virtue, and that 
is prudence, and intellect and opinion together, with love and 
desire attendant on them. But our discourse has now re- 
turned again to the same point; and I now say again, what I 
then said in jest, if you please, or in earnest, *that I assert then,? 
that it is dangerous for a person not possessing intellect to 
pray; but that (it is better*) for the contrary to his wishes 
to happen to him. If you are willing to suppose that I am 
in earnest,‘ suppose it. For I now fully expect to find you 
following the reasoning we produced a little before, that 
timidity was not the cause of the destruction of kings, and of 
the whole of their policy ; nor was it because the rulers and 
they, whom it was meet to be ruled, did not know what re- 
lates to war; ®* but they were destroyed by all the remaining de- 
pravity,° and especially by their ignorance respecting the great- 
est of human affairs. That these things thus happened at 
that time, “and (must so happen) now, if they happen any 
where,® and will hereafter happen not otherwise, I will en- 

! This—‘* if we remember,” is strangely introduced here, and is pro- 
perly omitted by Ficinus; who has “ et ipse recordatus sum et vos nunc 
recordari volo; nempe vos in disputationis principio dicebatis.’”” Perhaps 
Plato wrote kara yao doxdc iy, eb penynpeOa, ra AEX GévTa, i. e. for it was 
said, I well remember, at the commencement— 

2_2 The Greek is drt 64 ¢nut. But as Plato had just alluded to his 
being in jest or in earnest, I suspect he wrote orovddZwy otrw* pny djn— 
for on pronouncing the words @7p 42), he no doubt imitated the earnest 
manner adopted by speakers in public; and to which orovddZwy otrw 
would naturally draw the attention of the other interlocutors. 

* Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “ satius esse,”’ as if his 
MS. read dX Kdddor, not adda by itself. 

* If Plato wrote, as I have supposed, just before crovdd{wy otrw, he 
must have written here sxovdaZovra dé ij ci pe TiMévar BoddeEGOe, not 0 
ei we, for orovddZovra pi would answer to waiZovra. 

s_5 I] confess I cannot make syntax or sense out of ry Aowry Ot Taoy 
rag duepPappéva. I could have understood ra & bda orndg amdoy Ka- 
wig duepPappeva— but the whole was destroyed by every depravity fol- 
lowing them.” 

‘6 The Greek is cai viv, cizov, yiyverar: where Bekker would re- 
peat yiyverat. 
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deavour, if you wish it, to find out, by proceeding according to 
a discourse in due order, and to show, as far as I can, to you, 
who are my friends. 

Clin. To praise you, guest, in words, would be rather of- 
fensive; but we shall mightily praise you in deed. For we 
shall cheerfully follow what is said, by which (acts) he, who 
praises as a free-man or not, is most apparent. 

Athen. You speak most excellently, Clinias; and let us do 
as you say. 

Clin. These things will be so, if god pleases. Only speak. 

[9.] Athen. We say then, proceeding along the still remain- 
ing road of our discourse, that the greatest ignorance destroyed 
that power at that time, and that it is naturally able to do the 
same thing now. So that, if this be the case, the lawgiver 
must endeavour, as far as he can, to infuse prudence into states, 
and destroy to the utmost thoughtlessness.! 

Clin. It is evident. 

Athen. What then may be justly called the greatest ignor- 
ance? Consider whether you agree with me *in what I am 
going to say.” For I lay it down to be such as this, 

Clin. Of what kind? 

Athen. When any one does not love, but hates that, which 
seems to him to be beautiful, or good; but loves and embraces 
that, which appears to him to be base and unjust, I assert that 
this discordance, respecting pain and pleasure, with opinion 
founded on reason, is the extreme of ignorance; and it is the 
greatest, because it belongs to the mass of the soul. For that 
part of the soul, which feels pain and pleasure, is what the 
common people and the mass are in a city. When, therefore, 
it is opposed to science, or opinions, or reason, the natural 
rulers, I call this ignorance ; and it is the same as that of a 
city, when the multitude will not obey the rulers and the 
laws; and likewise in the case of one man, when although 
beautiful reasons reside in his soul, yet they do not produce 
any good effect, but every thing the contrary. All these kinds 


* Although dvota would be properly opposed to ¢pdvqote, yet dyvoa 
unites better with auaGia: and so Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by 
os — “ignorantiam :”? whom Taylor, Boeckh, and Ast have fol- 
owed. 

*—? So Taylor, which would be in Greek rd AexOnodpevoy, not Aeyope- 
voy, which Ficinus has omitted. 
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of ignorance I would lay down as the most inordinate,! in the 
case of a state and each individual citizen, but not as applied 
to handicraftmen, if, guests, you understand what I mean. 

Clin. We do understand you, friend, and assent to what 
you say. 

Athen. Let this then be laid down as determined upon, and 
said, that to citizens, who are after this manner ignorant, no- 
thing connected with government is to be committed, but they 
are to be reproached as ignorant, even though they are very 
skilful in argument, and have laboured at all that is elegant 
(in language), and whatever relates to a quickness of intellect ; 
but that those, who possess qualities contrary to these, are to be 
called wise, although they should, according to the saying, 
2know neither their letters, nor how to swim,? and that power 
is to be given to them as being prudent persons. For how, 
friends, can the smallest form of prudence subsist without 
symphony ?* It is not possible.4 But the most beautiful and 
greatest of symphonies may be most justly called the greatest 
wisdom; of which he participates, who lives according to 
reason; but he, who is deficient, is a family-destroyer, and in 
no respect a saviour as regards the city, but, quite the contrary, 
he will appear to be always ignorant on these points. Let this 
then, as I just now said, be laid down, as having: been spoken 
of in this manner. J 

Clin. Let it be laid down. 

[10.] Athen. But it is surely necessary for rulers and ruled 
to exist in states. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Beit so. But of what kind, and how many, are the 
axioms® respecting the ruling and being ruled in the case of 
great and small states, and similarly in that of families? Is 
there not one relating to a father and mother ? and universally 


1 Ficinus has “‘ perniciosissimas—”’ 

; mig This proverb, peculiarto Athens, is alluded to in Aristoph. =¢n«. 
53. 

3 I confess I hardly understand.what is meant by Evpgwviag here. Fi- 
cinus has “ consensu—” I could have understood Wuyi¢ Evpowriag, “a 
harmony of soul—” Perhaps the best English version of Evpgwvia would be, 
“ the being in tune,”’ a musical expression, applied sometimes to the mind. 

* Ficinus alone attributes the words “ od« gor ”’ to Clinias. 

5 By d&.wpara are meant here “ the received notions—”’ 
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would it not be a correct axiom every where that parents should 
rule over their offspring ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. And the next to this, that men of high birth should 
rule over those of low birth? and the third, that the more aged 
should rule, and the younger be ruled ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And the fourth, that slaves should be ruled, and their 
owners rule ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And the fifth, I think, that the better person should 
rule, and the worse be ruled ? 

Clin. You speak of a ruling very necessary indeed. 

Athen. And one that exists the most in all animals, and 
is “according to nature,”! as the Theban [Pindar] says. But 
the greatest axiom, as it seems, would be the sixth, which 
commands the ignorant to follow, but the prudent to lead 
and rule. And yet, O thou most wise Pindar, I should almost 
say, that this at least is not contrary to nature, but according 
to it, for the rule of law to be over willing (subjects), and not 
by an act of violence. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Let us then in speaking of the seventh rule, as being 
god-loved and fortunate, bring? it to a lot-drawing, and say,’ 
that he, on whom the lot falls, is most justly the ruler, but he 
the ruled, who goes away, after being unsuccessful in the lot. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. We will say then, playing with some one of those 
who go on with facility to the laying down of laws—Dost 
thou, O lawgiver, see how many axioms there are relating to 
rulers, and how they are naturally contrary to each other? 
For now we have discovered a certain fountain of seditions, to 
which it is necessary for you to attend. First, consider with 
us, by erring how and in what point, contrary to these axioms, 
did the kings of Argos and Messéné destroy themselves, and 
the power of the Greeks, which at that time was wonderful. 


? On this saying of Pindar, frequently quoted by Plato, see Boeckh; 
who should however have rejected Mivdapoc as a gl. 
2,3 From “ producamus”’ and “ ducamus” in Ficinus, it is easy to 
see that his MS. read tpodywpev and dépev, not rpodyopey and paper. 
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Was it not through their not knowing that Hesiod had said 
most truly, that “the half is often more than the whole?”! 
(For), when to receive the whole brings a damage, but in the 
half is moderation, he held in that case the moderate to be 
more than the immoderate, as being better than the worse. 

Clin. Most correctly so. 

Athen. But whether think we that this, when it occurs, de- 
stroys on each occasion what? relates to kings before what 
exists amongst the people ? 

Clin. It is probable that this is mostly the disease of kings, 
who live proudly in luxury. 

Athen. Is not this evident then, in the first place, that the 
kings of that time had a power above the established laws ? 
3and (as) to what they had praised both by word and an oath, 
they did not accord with themselves. But discordance, as 
we have said,* being the greatest ignorance, although appear- 
ing to be wisdom, has destroyed all those things through® 
error and a sad want of education. 

Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. Be it so. But why was it meet for the lawgiver 
then laying down laws to be cautious about the generation of 
this disease?® Is it, by the gods, at the present time, no 
wisdom to know this, and not difficult to speak of it? but 
that, if it had been possible to foresee it then, the person, who 
foresaw it, would have been wiser than we are ? 


1 Had not the hexameter line of Hesiod been preserved, Njrtiot ovK 
isaow, bow mréov ijucv wayréc, any one would have said that the words 
in the text, “Hyuwov row wavric roddadxie tori wréov, made a pentameter, 

? [have translated as if ra had dropt out before zepi, in order that 
dtapOeipey might not want its subject. 

3—% Such is the literal version of the Greek, rai 5 Adyw re Kai boxy 
émyvecay ov Evvedwynoay airoic. But the perpetual antithesis between 
Aéyog and épyoy requires & Ady TE Kai bpxp iryvecay, od Evvepwvnoev 
%pyote, i. e. “ and what they had praised by word and an oath, did not 

-accord with their acts.’’ Taylor’s version is, ‘and that their actions did not 
accord 79, what they had celebrated both in discourse and by an oath.” 

4 In § 9, p. 98. 

5 Such is perhaps the meaning of the Greek +Anppéidecay kai dpovoiay 
tiv mupay, which Taylor translates ‘‘ through confusion and bitter un- 
skilfulness.” Ficinus, “ propter errorem et amaram inconcinnitatem.” 
This, however, is not the anly passage, where Plato has made use of 
words conveying a very vague instead of a definite sense. 

6 | have followed Ficinus in translating wd@ov¢ “ disease,”’ in allusion 
to the disease mentioned just above. 


, 
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Megil. What kind of thing are you speaking of ? 

Athen. For a person looking, O Megillus, to what has oc- 
curred with you, it is easy to know, and, knowing, to state 
what ought to have occurred then. 

Megil. Speak yet more clearly. 

‘Athen. Some such thing as this then will be most clear. 

Megil. What? ‘ 

[11.] Athen. If any one gives a power too great to things 
rather small, by disregarding moderation,—as, for instance, 
sails to ships, food to bodies, and dominion to dispositions—all 
things are overturned ; for some, by being full of insolence, run 1 
into disorders, and others 2to injustice, the offspring of inso- 
lence.2 What then are we saying? Is it not, my friends, 
of this kind? that there exists not the nature of a mortal 
soul, which will be able, when young and not under super- 
vision, to bear the greatest rule amongst men, 80 as, when 
filled as to its thinking faculty with folly, which is the great- 
est disease, not to suffer a hate from his nearest friends; 
which, when it takes place, is wont to corrupt quickly, and to 
cause all its power to disappear. To be cautious on this point, 
through knowing moderation, is the province of great law- 
givers. *Hence what*took place at that time, it is now easy 
to perceive.? It appears to have been this. 

Megil. Of what kind ? 

Athen. Some god, ‘I think, (is) taking care* of you; who, 


1 Ficinus has “in morbos incidunt.”” Hence two MSS. give as a var. 
lect. wimret for Oci: which is here applied in Greek, as “run” is in 
English, metaphorically, to persons running into debt, extravagance, and 
vice generally. 

22 Compare Soph. CEd. T. 863, "YBpic gurever ripavvor. 

838 Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ Quod igitur 
tune factum, facile modo perspectu est.’”’ The Greek is we ovv 69 rére 
yevopevoy voy éort peTpiwTara Tordoa, where Ast was the, first to sug- 
gest, what the sense requires, rd rére: but his paraphrastical translation 
of perpwrara, “satis certo et accurate,” is at variance with the train 
of thought; which leads to éortw ody dy 7d rére yevopevoy viv tig TA 
pérpia pgoroy rordoa, i. e, “It is, then, now very easy to con- 
jecture what then took place as regards things moderate: ” where ra 
pérpia is confirmed, not only generally by what has gone before, but 
specifically by ei¢ rd pérproy in what immediately follows; while it is 
not without reason that one MS. offers perpuwraroy for perpwwrara. 

‘—* The Greek is eivar xnddpevoc, where Ast understands ¢ori—But 
Ficinus has “ut arbitror,” as if his MS. read oipat, adopted tacitly by 
Stephens, instead of etvat. Hence Taylor translated “as it seems—” But 
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through foreseeing future events, and planting for you the two- 
fold generation of kings descended from one, has contracted 
you rather to a moderate state; and after this a certain human 
nature,’ mixed up with a certain divine power, did, perceiv- 
ing your government to be still in an inflamed state, mingle 
the temperate power of old age with the self-willed strength 
of noble birth, and made equal with the power of the kings 
the vote of twenty-eight? old men in matters of the greatest 
moment. But your third saviour,® perceiving your govern- 
ment swelling with desire and passion, placed upon it the 
power of the Ephori,* as a bit, and led it near the power 
which is chosen by lot. And by this arrangement the kingly 
power with you, being mingled with such things as were 
proper, and possessing moderation, was both preserved itself, 
and became the cause of preservation to others. For under the 
rule of Temenus and Cresphontes, and the lawgivers of that 
time, °if indeed they were lawgivers,® not even the portion 
of Aristodemus would have been saved. For they were not 
then sufficiently skilled in legistation; for, (had they been 
so,)® they never would have thought to moderate by oaths a 
youthful spirit, when receiving a power from which it was 
_ possible for a tyranny to arise. But now the deity has shown 
what kind of government it was and is necessary to be, that 
is about to continue the longest. But that these things should 
be known by us, as I said before, now that they have hap- 
pened, is no feat of wisdom. For from a model already ex- 
‘isting, it is not difficult to see? But if any one had then 
since another MS. has éiva: cai xnddpevoe, it is easy to elicit elvar Eouxe 
«nddpevoc, i. e. “ seems to have had a care for you—”’ 

1 This alludes to Lycurgus. 

2 Taylor has, by an unaccountable mistake, ‘men eighty years old.” 
On the senate of Sparta, called Tspwia, see Meursius in Miscell. Lacon. 
§ 4, and Cragius de Rep. Lacedem. ii. 3, who have collected all that is 
known on the subject. # 

* On the third saviour see Ast at Rep. ix. § 9, p. 583, B., who did 
not see that Plato wrote 6 0’ ad rpiroc, we cwrjp—alluding to Theopom- 
pus, as shown by Plutarch in Lycurgus. 

* According, however, to Plutarch, in i. p. 43, E., the Ephori were ap- 
pointed about thirty years after the time of Lycurgus. They were five 
in number. 

5—§ The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor ; where, in- 
stead of of rivec dpa, the sense requires, as I have translated, i riveg doa— 

® Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, supplies the ellipse by “ si fuissent—”’ 

7 Here is evidently something wanting as the subject of dp¢v. Hence 
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foreseen these things, and had been able to render govern- 
ments moderate, and to form one out of three, he would have 
preserved all the beautiful conceptions of that time, and nei- 
ther the Persian expedition, nor any other, would have come 
against Greece, through despising us as being of little account. 

Clin. You speak the truth. 

Athen. Hence, Clinias, they defended themselves shame- 
fully. Now by shamefully I mean, not that the persons of 
that time did not conquer by sea and land, and gain honour- 
able victories; but what I call shameful at that time, I say is 
this. In the first place, that, out of those three states, (only) 
one fought in defence of Greece, but the other two were so 
miserably corrupted, that one of them (Messéné) prevented 
Lacedemon from assisting her, (Greece,) by warring against 
it with all its strength; but the other, which had the first 
share at that period in the distribution, 'that about Argos,! 
did, when called upon to repel the Barbarian, neither give 
ear nor assistance. But by detailing many things that oc- 
curred then relating to that war, a person might bring a 
charge against Greece by no means of a pleasant kind; nor 
would he, who should say that Greece defended herself, speak 
correctly ; since, unless the policy in common of the Atheni- 
ans and Lacedemonians had warded off the slavery coming 
against them, there would have been mixed together nearly ~ 
all the races of Greeks with each other, and Barbarians 
with Greeks, and Greeks with Barbarians; just as those, 
over whom the Persians are now the tyrants, are, after * being 
carried away separately or together, and scattered abroad, 
made to settle down in a miserable state.2 This, Clinias 
and Megillus, is what we have to urge against the men of old, 
called politicians and legislators, and likewise those of the 
present day, in order that, by seeking out the causes, we may 


Ficinus supplied the sense by translating, “‘ exemplis commoveri.” Per- 
haps @ dei has dropt out before ei 6: — 

‘—! The Greek is 9 epi rd “Apyoc, which Ast says is an explanation 
of ) mpwrebovea. But though "Apyog, or rd “Apyog, might be so, 1) 7epé 
could not be. In 9 reps ro evidently lies hid #yzeo elroy; for the allusion 
is Mg the dcavou# mentioned in § 5, while “Apyog would be the gl. for 
9 0 av— 

*—# This description may be applied to the very letter to the slaves, 
carried away singly or together, and compelled to settle formerly in the 
British West Indies, and even now in Spanish South America. 
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discover what else besides these ought to have been done, as 
we say for the present,! that it is not meet to lay down great or 
unmixed powers of rule, through considering this, that it is 
requisite for a state to be free and intellectual, and a friend to 
itself, and that a legislator ought looking to these points, to 
lay down laws. And let us. not wonder if, after proposing 
(other)? things, we have frequently said that the legislator 
ought to look to these, while laying down laws, and that what 
have been proposed do not appear to us to be the same. But 
it is proper to infer that, when we say the legislator ought to 
look to temperance, or prudence, or friendship, our design is 
not different, but the same; *and let not many other expres- 
sions of that kind, should they occur, disturb you.’ 

Clin. We will endeavour to do so by recurring to your 
reasoning. But for the present explain, what you mean by 
saying with respect to friendship, and liberty, and prudence, 
that a legislator ought to aim at those objects.® 

[12.] Athen. Hear then now. There are, as it were, two 
mothers of polities, from which he, who says that all the rest 
are produced, will speak correctly. Now one of these it is 
right to call a monarchy, but the other a democracy ; and to 
say that the race of the Persians possess the extreme of the 
one ; but we of the other. Now nearly all the rest are, as I 
have said, variously formed from these. It is proper then, 
and necessary for (a state)® to participate in both these, if 
there is to be freedom and friendship in conjunction with 
prudence. Now this our discourse intends to enjoin, by 


1 The Greek in Ald. from one MS. is ro rapdray, But Ficinus has 
‘quod nunc exposuimus,”’ from whence Stephens elicited rd zapéy, found 
a all the other MSS. I suspect however that Plato wrote rd wapdy ar- 

otv— 

2 Ficinus has “ aliaquedam.” For he found in his MS. @\X’ &rra cor- 
rectly ; since drra cannot stand by itself. 

3’—% Such is the exact version of the Greek. Ficinus has “‘ ac si multis 
etiam aliis hujuscemodi verbis utemur, ne turbemini,” literally translated 
by Taylor. 

* Here again Taylor was content to follow Ficinus’ version, ‘‘ verba 
ordine repetentes.”’ 

5—5 J have translated as ifthe Greek were rd 7repi rijc gidiac—, mpd¢ 
aird, ti Bovdrdpevoc, not rd repi—mpdc bre Bovopevoc, where Ast has 
failed, I think, to make out the syntax. 

‘6 Ficinus, by omitting dei, and inserting “‘ civitatem,” shows that he 
found in his MS., what the sense requires, wéAcv 62) o}v— 
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saying that a city is unable to be beautifully governed, while 
it is destitute of these properties. 

Clin. For how can it? 

Athen. When therefore the one embraces monarchy alone, 
but the other liberty more than is proper, neither of them 
1 possess what is moderate in these.'! Your cities however in 
Laconia and Crete (possess it) more (than others); and so 
too did the Athenians and Persians formerly, but now less so. 
Shall we go through the causes of this, or not? 

Clin. By all means, if we wish to bring to an end what we 
have proposed for ourselves. 

Athen. Let us hear then. The Persians under Cyrus pos- 
sessed? more of moderation in slavery and freedom. At first 
they were free, but afterwards the masters of many others. 
For by sharing as rulers their freedom with the ruled, and 
leading them to an equality, the soldiers became greater friends 
with their commanders, and conducted themselves with ala- 
crity in dangers. And if any one among them was intelligent 
and competent to give advice, as the king was not envious, 
and granted a liberty of speech, and honoured those, who were 
able to advise any thing, he brought into the midst of all the 
common power of intellect; and at that time every thing ex- 
hibited an improvement,’ through liberty, and friendship, and 
a communion of intellect. 

Clin. It appears somehow that what has been stated did so 
occur. 

Athen. How then was (that government)‘ almost destroyed 
under Cambyses, and again restored under Darius? *Are 
you willing for us, while thinking, to make use, as it were, of 
divination.® 

Clin. This at least brings our inquiry to the point, whither 
we have been hastening. 

‘—! Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, ‘‘ mediocritatem servi- 
tutis libertatisque servavit.”’ 

* The Greek is jyov. But Ficinus found in his MS. efyov, as shown 
by his version, ‘“‘ habebant.’’ 

* I have adopted with all the modern editors Stephens’s éarédwxev, in- 
stead of dwidwxev. 

* Ficinus, “ regnum id fere,” as if he had found in his MS. wor’ ara 
aronrero oxedov— 

’—* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows literally, has “ vultisne ut, quasi divi- 


— usi, dicamus,” as if his MS. read dvadexGévrec instead of duavon- 
évrec. 


Sg 
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_ Athen. Respecting Cyrus, then, I thus divine; that in other 
respects he was a good general, and a lover of his country, 
but that he had not laid hold at all of a correct education, nor 
applied his mind to the regulation of his household. 

Clin. How shall we say a thing of this kind? 

Athen. He appears from his youth to have passed his life 
in the army, and to have committed to women the bringing up 
of his boys. Now these brought them up as persons fortunate 
immediately from their childhood, and born blessed, and in- 
digent of nothing of these.! Hence they forbade any one to 
oppose them in any respect, as being *sufhciently fortunate ;? 
and compelling every one to praise what was said or done by 
them, they brought them up * being some such.® 

Clin. You have detailed, as it seems, a beautiful education. 

Athen. At least a feminine one, the women princesses 
having become recently rich, and bringing up the boys, dur- 
ing a scarcity of men, through the men not having leisure (to 
do so) in consequence of wars and many dangers. 

Clin. So goes the story. 

Athen. But their father possessed cattle and sheep and many 
herds of men, and of many other (animals); but he was ignor- 
ant that those, to whom he was to hand down all these things, 
were not instructed ‘in his country’s trade, which was a rough 
one, as the Persians were shepherds, the children of a rugged 
land,* and competent to render the shepherds very strong, and 
able to live out of doors, and to be without sleep, and, if re- 
quired,® to become soldiers. But he disregarded the corruption 
of education by the so-called happiness of Media, and by his 


! There is evidently some error in rojrwy, which is omitted by Ficinus. 

2_2 J am ata loss in icaviic eddaipoor, especially as ebdaipovac is re- 
peated just before. Perhaps Plato wrote, od« dvop’, icodaipoo.—On iso- 
daipwy, see Blomf. on Pers, 81. 

8% Such is the literal version of the Greek, where I must leave for 
others to explain what I cannot, rovotrove rwvac. Taylor has “‘ After this 
manner they were educated by certain women.” Ficinus gives, with his 
usual fidelity, “ita ipsos tales quosdam educaverunt.” 

44 The Greek is tarpyav—rixyny odcar Tlepouny, Topévwv byTwr 
Tlepoay rpaxtiacg xwopacg txyévwy oxdynpay, where Ast would reject all 
between ovcay and cxAnpdy, as an interpolation. But it will be sufficient 
to omit Ieper, and to insert &re before zompévwr, as I have translated, 
Respecting the rugged country of Persia, see Herodotus i. 71; ix. 122. 

5 Ficinus has, “et militare, si res postularet.”” For his MS. omitted 
orparevecOa, found in other MSS. before déo. 
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sons being instructed by women and eunuchs ; from whence 
they became such as it was likely for those to become, who are 
brought up in luxury! unreproved. Upon the death of Cyrus 
his sons came into the possession (of power), and being full of 
luxury and without reproof, at first one of them slew the other, 
through brooking ill an equality; and subsequently the sur- 
vivor (Cambyses) becoming mad through drinking and a want 
of education, lost his power through the Medes and the then 
called Eunuch,? who viewed with contempt his silly conduct.* 

Clin. These things also are reported, and it seems they 
somehow happened nearly in this manner. 

Athen. And it is said moreover that the power came again 
to the Persians through Darius and the seven.* 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let us then take a view,° following out the reason- 
ing. For Darius was not thé son of a king, nor brought up 
in a luxurious manner. But coming to power, and receiving 
it,° he divided it, himself the seventh (sharer), into seven por- 
tions, of which there are at present left some small dream-(like) 7 
remnants, *and he thought proper to live, laying down laws 
(and) introducing a kind of equality common (to all);* and 
he bound under law® the tribute, !° which Cyrus had promised 
the Persians, (and) infusing into all the Persians a feeling of 


Ast was the first to correct rpogy into rpvgg: to which ‘he was pro- 
bably led by finding in Ficinus, “in summa rerum licentia.” 

2 The name of the Eunuch was Smerdis. See Herodot. iii, 61. 

* Ficinus has ‘quasi amentem contempserunt.”? Hence in one MS. 
paviac. Perhaps Plato wrote both paviac re cai pwpiac, “ his conduct 
at once mad and silly.” 

* See Herodot. iii. 86. But as there were only seven conspirators, 
Valckenaer suggests s (6) instead of Z (7). 

5 Perhaps ewpwpev should be taken in the sense of a mental vision, 
and be translated, “‘ Let us found a theory—” 

®° Between AaBwy and abriy I suspect piay has dropt out, i. e. “* and 
receiving it as one—” 

* Compare Shakspeare’s language in the speech of Prospero : 

** And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not.a rack behind.” 


*—* Ficinus, whom Taylor translates literally, has “ censuitque viven- 
dum esse sub legibus, ad communem quandam conferentibus eequalitatem.’ 
® In lieu of évédv Stephens elicited évide, found subsequently in six 
MSS., from “ complexus est,” in Ficinus. 
2 aad the tribute paid by the Persians, see Herodotus, i. 192; 
ii. 90. 
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interest, he attached to himself the masses in Persia, by money 
and gifts. |'His armies therefore did with a good will add 
countries to his power! not less in number than what Cyrus 
had left. After Darius (came) Xerxes, who was again brought 
up with a royal and luxurious education. But it may be most 
just to *say perhaps, “ O Darius, thou hast not learned the evil 
conduct of Cyrus, but hast brought up? Xerxes in the same 
manners, as Cyrus did Cambyses. He therefore, as being a 
child of the same education, has brought to pass what is very 
near to the sufferings of Cambyses; and from that time® 
scarcely a single Persian king has become truly great except 
in name. Now the cause of this was not fortune, but, accord- 
ing to my reasoning, the vicious life, which the sons of those, 
who were remarkably rich and tyrannical, for the most part 
lived. For neither boy, nor man, nor old person, will ever 
become superior in virtue from such an education.” And these 
are the matters which we say should be considered by a legis- 
lator, and by us likewise at present. But it is just, O Lace- 
dzmonians, to give this praise to your state, that you never 
distribute any superior honour or food‘ to poverty or wealth, 
or to a private station or a kingly one, which the oracle® from 
some god has not at the first prophetically enjoined. For it 
is not proper in a state, ®to distribute to any one® superior 


1—1 Ficinus has, followed to the letter by Taylor, ‘ita dilectus a mili- 
tibus—regiones ipse subjugavit.”’ 

2_2 The Greek is towe, d¢ 7d Kipov caxdy ovk tuabec, tOpéyw dé, where 
Stephens was the first to reject 6¢ and to read wc—Ast, however, prefers 
iawe rd Kipov d¢ COpivw Béo~ny— Perhaps Plato wrote fowoag rd 
Kiupov raxdy, d obk Epabec ed, Ope w Cé, i.e. thou hast preserved the evil 
of Cyrus, which thou hadst not learned well. 

* Ficinus has “ex illo tempore.” But that would be in correct Greek 
ix ye Tov rére, not é« ye rocovrov, which means either “ after so great a 
person,”’ or, “‘ from such a long time.” 

* In lieu of rpog7yv Cornarius suggested dpyy, to which he was led 
perhaps by ‘‘munera”’ in Ficinus. Boeckh and Ast however say that 
Tp0¢7) implies not only food, but education likewise. 

5 To avoid the tautology in ro—@eiov wapd Oeod, Ficinus has “ ora- 
culo.” But Ast says that by rd Oetoy is meant Lycurgus, who is described 
in § ll,as gtote avOpwrivyn pemrypévn Ocig. But in that case Plato 
would have written adv@pwzeioy. Perhaps he did write r>—iOivor, ‘ the 
directing power—” 

6’—® The Greek is kara wédw ye civat. But Ficinus found in his MS. 
kara Tédw Tw vipat, as shown by his version, ‘in civitate cuiquam con- 
ferre.”’ 
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honours, because he is superior in wealth; nor because! he is 
swift-footed, or handsome, or robust, without some virtue, and 
not in the case of a virtue even, from which temperance is 
excluded. 

Megil. ? How, guest, say you this? : 

[13.] Athen. Fortitude is surely one part of virtue. 

Megil. How not? ' : 

Athen, Judge then yourself, after hearing my reasoning, 
whether you would admit any fellow-dweller or neighbour to 
be very brave, when not temperate, but profligate ? 

Megil. Speak good words. 

Athen. What then, that an artist is wise in things of his 
art, but unjust ? 

Megil. By no means, 

Athen. But justice could not be produced* without tem- 
perance. 

Megil, How could it ? 

Athen. Nor could he, whom we just now laid down to be 
wise, as possessing pleasures and pains, in harmony with, and 
following right reason. ; 

Megil. Certainly not. pf hy 

Athen. *But let us still consider this too, touching the be- 
stowing of honours in states, of what kind do they take place 
properly or not on each occasion.* 

Megil. What? 

Athen. Whether temperance, if it be alone in a soul with- 
out all the rest of virtue, can justly be a thing either of 
honour or dishonour ? 

Megil. I know not what to say. 

Athen. You speak with moderation. For had you said 
either the one or the other, about which I asked the question, 


* Ficinus omits ézei, found after dtagéowy. Perhaps Plato wrote IIAob- 
ty Svagiowy abr@, “ superior to Plutus himself.” 

* From hence to nearly the end of the book the conversation is carried 
on with Megillus, and not, as before, with Clinias. This arrangement, 
as Boeckh was the first to remark, is found in Ficinus. 

* On account of dy in the answer, we must read here gto’ déy in lieu 
of pvera. 

*—* Such is the literal version of the Greek. Taylor has translated 
the Latin of Ficinus, “Id preterea consideremus, ut quomodo inter cives 
honores recte vel non recte distribuantur, inspiciamus,”’ 


a ee 
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you would have appeared' to me at least to have spoken be- 
side the measure.? 

Megil. *It would then have turned out well.? 

Athen. Be it so. The addition then relating to honours 
and dishonours will be worthy not of a discourse, but rather 
of some irrational silence.* 

Megil. You appear to me to mean temperance. 

Athen. Yes. But that which benefits us the most of the 
others, would, in addition to its being honoured the most, be 
honoured the most justly ; and that which is second (in benefit) 
would be second (in honour) ; and thus each thing obtaining, 
according to the reasoning in succession, its honours in due 
order, would obtain them justly. 

Megil. Such is the case. 4 

Athen. What then, shall we not say that it is the busi- 
ness of the legislator to distribute these ? 

Megil. And very much so. 

Athen. Are you then willing for us to allow him to distri- 
bute all things, both pertaining to each work, and to trifling 
particulars? But with respect to making a triple division, 
let us endeavour, since we also are somehow desirous of laws, 
to divide the greatest, second, and third, apart from each other. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. We say then that a state ought, as it seems, if it is 
about to be preserved happy to the utmost of human power, 
necessarily to distribute honours and dishonours in a proper 
manner. Now (to do so) properly, it is for the good things 
pertaining to the soul, to be laid down as the most honourable 
and the first in rank, temperance at the same time being pre- 
sent to it (the soul); and as the second in rank, the things 
beautiful and good pertaining to the body; and as the third in 
rank, the things pertaining to property and riches. But if 
any legislator or state proceeds beyond these, by leading either 
riches to honours, or by placing by means of honours in the 


’ 

' T have adopted Boeckh’s édd«xevc, similar to ‘‘ videreris ’? in Cornarius, 
in lieu of doxeic in some MSS., or Coxe in others. 

? On the phrase wrapd pédog see at Phileb. § 49. 

’—% The Greek is Kaddic roivuy yeyovdc Gy ein, which I cannot under- 
stand. Ficinus has, what the sense requires, ‘‘ Bene igitur factum est.” 

* Here again I am at a loss to understand addyou otyjc. Unless I 
am mistaken, Plato wrote rwvoc—ovb Adyov, of which ovyj¢ would be the 
interpretation, with a play upon Adyou and ov Adyou. 
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foremost rank any of the things in the rear, he will do a deed 
neither holy nor statesman-like. Is this to be held as said, or 
how ? 

Megil. Let it be held as said clearly. 

Athen. The inquiry into the Persian polity has caused us to 
speak to a greater length on these points. And we find that they 
became much worse still;! and we say the reason was, that 
through their taking away too much of liberty from the people, 
and introducing a despotic power more than was proper, 
they destroyed the feeling of friendship and of a common in- 
terest in the city; and that, when this is destroyed, the deliber- 
ations of the rulers are not engaged in behalf of the governed 
and the people, but for their own power; (and)? should they 
think that something more, even if it were little, would accrue 
to themselves, they would, by destroying with fire® cities 
overturned, and by (treating) friendly‘ nations in an hostile 
and unpitying manner, at once hate and be hated. But when 
they come to the people during a time of need to fight for 
them, they find in them no such communion of interest, “that 
any one is willing with alacrity ® to run a risk and to fight ; and 
though they possess myriads, not to be defined in a calculation, 
yet they are all useless for war; and, as if in want of men, 
they hire some, and think they will be saved by mercenary 
and foreign troops; and added to this, they are compelled to 
act the part of simpletons, proclaiming by their acts,’ that the 
things constantly called honourable or beautiful in a state are 
a trifle as compared with silver and gold. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

[14.] Athen. Let then the subject of the affairs of the Per- 
sians, which are now administered not correctly through ex- 
cessive slavery and despotism, have an end. 


* In the Greek ézi ért, to which Stephens was the first to object, evi- 
dently lies hid wodd érs-—Cousin would supply rodrote after éxri— 

*, * The words within the lunes have been supplied to complete the sense. 

* As the expression rvupi karagOeipayrec is better suited to wéXere than 
to 20vn, I doubt not it has been accidentally transposed. 

* On account of the preceding dy—yyarrat, the syntax requires, as I 
have translated, pusoivr’ dy in lieu of psodyrar, 

‘—® The Greek is ad pera mpo0vpia¢g rov—I have translated as if it 
were Wore pera moo0upiag TLva— 

* One MS. omits épyorc, which was originally written, I suspect, be- 
fore Aéyorrec, not after it. 
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Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. But after this it is proper for us to go through in a 
similar manner the polity of Attica, !(that it may appear)! how 
perfect liberty even, exempt from all rule, is not a little worse 
than that, which has a moderation ?in rule under others.? 
For at the time, when the Persian invasion took place against 
the Greeks, and perhaps against almost all the inhabitants of 
Europe, our polity had been of long standing ; and we had some 
four institutions framed with reference to a property-census ;? 
and a certain modesty too at that time was a despot, through 
which we were then willing to live in subjection to the laws. In 
addition to this, the magnitude of the expedition, extending over 
land and sea, brought on a fear not to be overcome, and caused 
us to endure a still greater submission to the gulers and the laws. 
And on all these accounts a violent friendship came upon us 
towards ourselves. For nearly ten years before the naval 
battle at Salamis, Datis had arrived, leading the Persian ex- 
pedition of Darius, who had sent him distinctly against the 
Athenians and Eretrians, to reduce them to slavery, and to 
carry them off; and proclaiming‘ death to him, if he did not 
do so. And Datis did in a very short time with his many 
myriads and by main force subdue them entirely; °and he 
sent a certain dreadful report to our city,° that not one of the 
Eretrians had escaped him; for that the soldiers of Datis 
had by joining hands to hands *got, as into a net, the whole 
of Eretria.6 This report, whether arriving true or in any way 
whatever, struck with terror the other Greeks, and the 
Athenians likewise ; and on their sending ambassadors every 


1—1! So Taylor, from “ut pateat”’ in Ficinus. 

2_2 The Greek is in one MS. doyijc id’ éréowy. In all the others 
apxiic is omitted. It answers however to ‘‘ magistratuum dominatione ” 
in Ficinus, who omits on the other hand i’ érépwy : to which both Boeckh 
and Ast object, but are unable to correct it satisfactorily. Perhaps Plato 
wrote t¢’ 7ynT69wy—without dpyie. 

8 This alludes to the four divisions of the people made by Solon, and 
called respectively Mevraxootopéiduysvor, ‘Immeic, Zevyirat, and Ofrec, as 
we learn from Plutarch, i. p. 87, F., and Aristotle Polit. ii. 10. 

* As there is nothing on which wpoevzwy can depend, Plato probably 
wrote mpoemdvrocg, to answer to the preceding wépWavroc. 

5—* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “ terribilisque inde rumor ad 
nos pervenit.” 

5S The Greek is cvvaayrec yap dpa rac xeipac, where Valckenaer 
on Herodotus iii. 149, tacitly omits doa. He should have read xepoi— 
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where,! no one was willing to assist them, except the Lacedx- 
monians; and even they, through the war then raging against 
Messéné, or whether something else, as alleged,? prevented 
them,—for we know not,—arrived one day later than the battle 
that took place at Marathon. After this, mighty preparations 
and innumerable threats are said to have come from the king. 
But as time went on, Darius was reported to have died, and his 
son, young and violent, to have received from him the govern- 
ment, and by no means to have desisted from his (father’s) un- 
dertaking. Now the Athenians were of opinion, that the whole 
of this preparation was against themselves, on account of what 
had occurred at Marathon; and hearing of Athos being dug 
through, and of (the shores) of the Hellespont being united, and 
of the great numbgr of the vessels, they thought there was no 
safety for themselves by land or sea ; 4 for that none would assist 
them ; as they recollected that, even when (the Persians) had 
come before, and had done thoroughly for the Eretrians, not one 
had given them assistance then,‘ or had run a risk by fighting 
with them ; and they expected the same thing would then take 
place, at least by land ; and on the other hand, by sea they saw 
a want of all means of safety, since more than a thousand ships 
were being brought against them. They thought, however, 
upon a single source of safety, slender indeed and dubious, 
yet the only one, through their looking to what had previously 
occurred, how even then victory had appeared to spring out 
of difficulties, as they were fighting.® Carried along upon 
this hope, they found their refuge rested in themselves 
alone and in the gods. All these things then ® engendered in 
them a friendship ® with each other, both the fear which was 
then present, and that which had been produced by the laws 


? Ficinus alone adds, what Taylor adopts, “ universam Greciam—” 

? Plato alludes to the reason assigned by Herodotus vi. 106. See other 
reasons in Justin ii. 9, and Lucian Astrolog. § 25. 

* So Taylor follows the Latin of Ficinus, “a ceptis paternis desistere,” 
where zrarpinc is wanting in the Greek, 

‘—* Here again Taylor has neglected the Greek entirely, and looked 
only to the Latin of Ficinus, “ praesertim quia in nullius presidio confi- 
debant, quippe qui memoria tenerent neque tunc, cum primo illoram 
ingressu capti Eretrienses fuerant, quemquam sibi opem ferre.”* 

5 I have translated as if the Greek were Haxopévorg dependent on ye- 
vioOat, not paxopuévove connected with vuejoar. 

s—® Ficinus has “majori inter se benevolentia copularunt —” 
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before,! and which they had felt, when they were submitting 
to their former laws; (a fear) which we have frequently in 
the preceding discourse called modesty ; to which we have said 
(all)? must be subservient, who are about to become good 
men; (and) of which he who is the slave? is free and fearless ; 
4whom had not this fear seized,* he would never have ® quickly 
come® and defended himself and aided the sacred places, and 
tombs, and country, and all the rest of household ties, and 
friends, as he did aid at that time; ® but each of us would at 
that period have been routed in small parties, and scattered 
one hither and another thither.® 

Megil. And very much so, guest; and correctly have you 
spoken, and in a manner becoming both to yourself and country, 

[15.] Athen, Such is the case, Megillus. For it is just to 
mention to you, what happened at that time, as being a sharer 
in the nature of your parents. But do you and Clinias consider, 
whether we say what is suited to legislation. For I do not go 
through these matters for the sake of telling a story, but for 
the sake of what Iam saying. Forlook ye, Since the same 
circumstance has in a certain manner happened to us, that did 
to the Persians, while they were leading the people to every 
kind of slavery, but we, on the contrary, turning the masses 
to every kind of? freedom, how and what shall we say hence- 
forth? ® The reasons that have previously occurred to us, 
have in a certain manner been detailed correctly.® 


! Instead of rév tumpoc8ev, which I cannot understand, Ficinus has 
‘jam pridem,” for he found, no doubt, in his MS. r@ Eumpoo0ev— 

? Ficinus alone has “‘ omnes,’’ adopted tacitly by Taylor. 

3 In lieu of deAdc, Heusde, Heindorf, Faehse, and Ast justly read 
dovXoe, similar to “ quo quisquis afficitur”’ in Ficinus, translated by Tay- 
lor “‘ a slave—” 

44 The Greek is Ov ei rore wn Séo¢ EXaBev. Ficinus has “ac nisi 
presens ille metus pudori huic junctus fuisset-—’’ But dy is to be referred 
to the person alluded to in dodAoc, and hence I have translated as if the 
original reading were réde, not rére— 

5—5 The Greek is £vveXOwv, but as that could not be said of a single 
person, I have translated, as if the original were 6&b¢ {\@@v—On the loss or 
corruption of 6£t¢, see Porson in Adversar. p. 161, on Avsch. Suppl, 901. 

&_6 Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has “‘ ut fecisse 
narrantur; sed sparsi alius alio abiissent ;” adopted in part by Taylor. 

7 Instead of ‘‘all’’ Ficinus has ‘“‘ mere—”’ 

8—8 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Taylor has translated 
the Latin of Ficinus, “ habita jam verba et commode dicta quodammodo 
demonstrant.”’ 

12 
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Megil. You speak well. But endeavour to point out to us 
still more clearly what has been said just now. ‘ 

Athen. This shall be. The people was not, my friends, ac- 
cording to the laws of old, the master of any, but did after a 
certain manner obey willingly the laws. 

Meyil. Of what laws are you speaking ? 

Athen. Those relating in the first place to music as then 
existing—in order that we may detail from the beginning the 
great progress made in a life of freedom. For music was then 
divided by us according to certain kinds and figures of itself ;1 
and prayers to the gods was a kind of ode, and they were called 
by the name of hymns; and the contrary to this was another 
kind of ode, and a person would have called it lamentations 
for the most part ;? and another was Peans,® and another the 
birth of Dionysus, called, I think,‘ a Dithyramb: and they 
have called laws® by this very name, as being another ode; 
and they have given the additional name of “harp music.” 
After these and some others had been ordained, it was not 
lawful to use one kind for another. But the authority to 
know any of these, and, after knowing, at the same time to 
judge of them, and to fine the person not obedient, was not 
the whistle® nor certain uneducated noises of the multitude, as 
at present, nor yet the clatterings that express praise, but 
it was decreed that persons, who were conversant with educa- 
tion, should themselves hear to the end in silence; but for 
boys, and boy-leaders,’ and the numerous vulgar, there was 


I confess I cannot understand éavrie, omitted by Ficinus. 

® Instead of wadtora I should prefer eé\Acora— 

* The Pans were hymns to Apollo, sung originally at Delphi to 
commemorate his killing the serpent, called Python, 

* This “I think” is said rather strangely by Plato, as if he did not know 


whether the Dithyramb did or did not relate to the birth of Dionysus. — 


Cousin refers oiat to the etymology given to SOdpap Boe. 

®° In Greek véyog is literally “a distribution,” taken in a legal sense, 
the object of law being to give each person his own; but here it is applied 
in a musical sense to a measure or tune, that distributes the notes ac- 
cording to the laws of harmony. Specifically the musical * nomes ” 
were sung in honour of Apollo, the god of music. Cousin has given 
another but less simple explanation. 


® Ast says that ovpryt, “a reed,” is put here for the whistling sound made 


by a reed, and he refers to Muretus, Var. Lect. i, 19, and to Salmasius on 


Solinus, p. 156. Perhaps it answered to the English “ cat-call.” 
’ The boy-leaders are, I presume, thus put on a level with boys and the 
masses, because they were sometimes only manumitted slaves: 
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the admonition by a rod putting them in order. These things 
having been thus ordained,’ the multitude of citizens were 
willing to be ruled, and not to dare to judge in a tumultuous 
manner. After this, as time went on, the poets (themselves) 
became the leaders of this uneducated lawlessness ; being na- 
turally indeed poetical, but ignorant with respect to what is just 
and lawful in music, they were acting like Bacchants, and 
possessed with joy more than was becoming, and were ming- 
ling lamentations with hymns, and pxans with dithyrambs, 
and imitated with harp music the music of the hautboy, and by 
bringing together all things to all they involuntarily, through 
their ignorance, asserted falsely that music did not possess any 
correctness whatever; but that it might be judged of most 
correctly by the pleasure of the party gratified, whether he 
were a better person ora worse. Composing, therefore, works 
of this kind, and adding to them words of this kind, they in- 
fused into the multitude a lawlessness with respect to music, 
and a daring of their being competent to judge. Hence the- 
atres, from being silent, came to be noisy, as if capable of un- 
derstanding what is beautiful or notin music; and instead of 
an aristocracy in it, a certain depraved theatrocracy was pro- 
duced. For if only a democracy of free men had existed, 
nothing very dreadful would have taken place; but now from 
music there began an opinion with us respecting the wisdom of 
all men in all things, and a lawlessness, and after these did a li- 
centiousness follow. For men became fearless, as if endued with 
knowledge; and this absence of fear generated shamelesness. 
For through boldness to feel no fear of the opinion of a better 
person, is almost a depraved shamelessness, (resulting) from a 
certain liberty that has dared too much. 

Megil. You speak most true. 

[16.] Athen. And consequent upon this liberty, there would 
arise that of being unwilling to submit to rulers ; and following 
this, to fly from the submission to, and admonition of, a father 
and mother and elders, and to the being near the point of seeking 
to be not subject to laws; and (having arrived) at that point, 
to think nothing at all of oaths and faith and the gods; *by 


1 I have adopted Heindorf’s correction, rovrwy otrw reraypévwr, 
founded on Ficinus’s ‘‘ hec cum ita ordine fierent,’’ in lieu of ravr’ ody 
ovTw Teraypivwe. 

? Ficinus has *‘ unde, ad priscam illam tyrannicamque revoluti naturam, 
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exhibiting and imitating the ancient Titanic’ nature, as it is 
called, so that, by again arriving at those? same things, they led 
a life of difficulty, and never ceased from ills. On what account 
then has this been said by us? It appears that I at least* 
ought to pull up‘ a discourse, like a horse, on each occasion,” 
sat not, by having its mouth without a bridle, to be carried 
away forcibly, and, according to the proverb, fall® from the 
discourse, as from an ass. But I again ask’ what was just 
now said. On what account has this been mentioned ? 

Megil. Correctly so. 

Athen. This then has been said on account of those ? 

Megil. Whom? 

Athen. We have said that a legislator ought in laying down 
laws to aim at three things, how the state may, by being legis- 
lated for, become free, and friendly to itself, and possess a mind. 
These were the objects. Is it not so? 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. For the sake of this we selected two kinds® of go- 


eadem illa iterum patiemur duraque secula rursus degemus,” plainly 
proving that his MS, read rupavyceyy for reravieyy, and was defective in 
other respects, or that Ficinus himself did not understand what Plato was 
alluding to. 

1 To this passage Cicero alludes De Legg. ‘‘ Noster vero Plato Titanum 
e genere statuit (esse) eos, qui, ut illi celestibus, sic hi adversentur ma- 
gistratibus.” From whence it is easy to perceive that instead of rv Ae- 
yopévnv mwadady Tirarvieny pbow éimdecxvior cai pipovpevorc, Plato 
wrote rv Aeyopévny TaAny Tiravieny irdeckvior kai pboww ppovpévore— 
“‘by exhibiting the so-called Titanic contest, and imitating their nature—” 

? In lieu of éxeiva one would prefer ra4 Kod2a, in allusion to the acts 
of the Titans, the allies of Kpdvoc, who after their defeat were doomed to 
everlasting torments. 


® For the sake of the syritax we must read émé ye for {uot ye, as I have 
translated. 


* This would be an English jockey’s correct translation of dvakapBda- 
ve. 

_ ° As éxdorore could not be said of a single occasion, one would prefer 
axaraoraroy, “ restless,” similar to “ stare loco nescit,”’ in Virgil. 

* Instead of Big bad rod Adyou Hepduevor, it is evident at a glance 
that Plato wrote Sig pepdpevoy, dd rod Méyov, oc— With regard to the 
proverb dm’ évov zeceiv, and the play upon it in dad vod mecety, see 
Aristoph. Neg. 1275, and Erasmus in Adag. Chil. i. Cent. 7, p. 200, who 
seems to have wished to read dé vow, we az’ bvov, receiv. 

* [have translated as if the Greek were {ravepwris ad, not éravepwrgy 
where the infinitive could hardly depend upon oéiv, 


* Ficinus alone has “duas gubernationum species,” 
us alone | s,’ from whence 
Boeckh elicited Eve’ cidn db0 from tveca dj— . ‘ 


i 
‘2 
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vernment, one most despotic, and the other most free; and 
we were considering which of these is rightly administered. 
But on laying hold of each of them, as regards! a certain mo- 
deration, on the part of some to be despots, and of others to be 
free, we saw that then (in moderation) prosperity resulted to 
them in an eminent degree, but that when each party was 
proceeding to the extreme, the one, of slavery, and the other, 
of the contrary, no benefit had accrued to either these or those. 

Megil. You speak most true. 

Athen. And moreover, for the sake of these things, we 
looked into both the Doric army, and the country under the 
Dardan mountains, and the settlement by the sea, and first 
those persons who remained after the deluge; and moreover 
we had a previous conversation about music and drunkenness, 
and on subjects still prior to these. | For all this has been men- 
tioned, for the sake of seeing, how a state may be best admin- 
istered, and how every one may individually best pass through 
life. Now, if we have done any thing of importance, what 
proof of error can be brought, Megillus and Clinias, against us ? 

Clin. I seem to myself, O guest, to have something in my 
‘mind. For it appears that the subjects of all the discourse, we 
have gone through, have arisen through some good fortune. For 
I have come almost in want of them at the present moment; 
and both you and Megillus here are by some opportune acci- 
dent present. For I will not conceal from you what has just 
now occurred to me, but I will make it a kind of omen. For 
the greatest part of Crete is attempting at present to establish 
a certain colony, and orders the Cnossians to take the care of 
the matter ; but the city of the Cnossians (imposes it) upon me 
and nine others; and at the same time orders us to lay down 
laws (taken) from this place, if any are pleasing to us, and, if 
there are any, from elsewhere, making no account of their fo- 
reign character, should they appear to be better. Let us then 
grant this favour? to myself and you. *After making a 
selection out of what has been said,* let us in our discourse 
form a state, and colonize it, as if from its commencement ; 


1 By simply inserting ef¢ between éxarépac and perprérnra I have re- 
stored both syntax and sense. f 

2 There is evidently some error here, which might, I think, be satis- 
factorily corrected, 

8_8 Ficinus has, what makes better sense, “‘ collectis undique legibus—”’ 
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and there will be to us at the same time an inquiry into what 
we are in search of, and at the same time I may perhaps make 
use of this formation for the city that is to be. 

Athen. You are not, O guest, proclaiming a war. And, 
unless there is some opposition on the part of Megillus, con- 
ceive that every thing on my side will be to the best of my 
power according to your mind. 

Clin. You speak well. 

Megil. And on my side likewise. 

Clin. You both have spoken most beautifully. Let us then 
endeavour, in the first place, to form in our discourse a state. 


* 





BOOK IV. 


[1.] Athen. Come then, what kind of state must we imagine 
itis to be? !I mean that Iam not asking what is its name now, 
nor what it will be necessary to call it in after-time ;! for this 
perhaps its colonization, or some spot, or the surname of some 
river or fountain, or of the gods of the place, may give their 
own appellation to the new state; but this is rather what I 
wish to ask concerning it, whether it is near the sea, or inland ? 

Clin. The state, of which we are now speaking, is, O guest, 
distant from the sea nearly eighty stadia.” 

Athen. Are there any harbours along it, or is it entirely 
harbourless ? 

Clin. It has, as far as is possible, very good harbours, O guest. 

Athen. Ho! ho! What say you? But is the country 
about it likewise all-prolific, or is it wanting in some things ? 

Clin. It is nearly in want of nothing. 

Athen. Will there be any neighbouring state near to it? 

Clin. Not very; on which account it is colonized. For an 
expulsion of the inhabitants having taken place of old in that 
spot, caused the country to be desolate for an immense space 
of time. 

Athen. But with respect to plains, and mountains, and 
woods, how has it obtained by lot a portion of each ? 

‘—! Ficinus, translated literally by Taylor, has merely “neque vero 


nuuc de presenti ejus nomine aut de futuro interrogo.” 
? About eight miles. 


« 
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Clin. It is wholly' similar to the rest of Crete. 

Athen. Would you say it is more rough than plain? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. It is not therefore incurably unfit for the acquisition 
of virtue. For, if it were near the sea, and had good harbours, 
but not all-productive, but wanting in many things, it would 
require for itself some powerful preserver, and certain divine 
lawgivers,? unless being such naturally, it had been about to 
acquire” many various and depraved manners.’ But now it has 
some consolation from its distance of eighty stadia. It is situ- 
ated indeed nearer the sea than is becoming, by nearly. as much 
that it has, as you state, good harbours. There is however this 
desirable circumstance. For a sea, being near to a country, 
‘brings something‘ pleasant each day, although it is in reality 
avery brackish and bitter neighbour.’ For filling it through 
®retail-trading with foreign commerce® and money-making, 
it begets in the disposition a moral conduct tost backwards and 
forwards,’ and not to be trusted, and (renders) the state faith- 
less and unfriendly to itself and to other nations likewise. It 
possesses however against these evils a consolation in being 
all-productive ; since if it were rugged, it is evident that it 
would not be *very productive and all-productive at the same 


1 Ficinus has “ totius Crete,’’ as if his MS. read 6Ane¢ instead of OAn" 
And so Taylor. Eusebius, in Prep. Ev. xii. p. 617, offers dA. 

22 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek, Perhaps 
Plato wrote iva po) woddd, & y’ Eueddrev, HOn—#Eor—similar to ‘“ ne con- 
traheret ” in Ficinus, in English—that it might not have, what it was about 
(to have), many— 

3 On the mischief done to the morals of a people by living near the sea, 
Strabo, in vii. 9, refers to Plato, assigning, by a slip of the memory, to 
the Republic what he had read here in the Laws, 

44 | have translated asif the Greek were originally ri véyet, not, as at 
present, ro péy— 

5 The expression aApupdy yerrévnpua Plato is said to have taken from 
Aleman, the lyric poet, as we learn from the Scholiast on Aristides, quoted 
by Creuzer on Plotinus de Pulchritud. p. 464, who remarks that wuxpov 
might perhaps be considered by some to be a gloss; for Aristotle says, 
Tlepi AtoOno. iv. p. 1438, B., rd dé aApupdy Kai muxpdy oxeddy 7d abro : 
but such is not his own opinion, 

6—§ On the difference between uzropoc and kamnXog see at Sophist, § 19. 

7 Timeus rightly explains wadipBorog by roduperaBorog Kai evi pug 
yvopy py pévwy, similar to the description given by Virgil of a woman, 
*‘varium et mutabile semper.” 

88 This I confess I cannot understand. I could have understood, 
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time.8 For possessing this (advantage), by possessing a great 
export-trade, it would in return be filled with gold and silver 
coin in abundance;! than which a greater evil cannot, so to 
say, exist, (comparing) one thing with another, in a state, as 
regards the possession of manners generous and just, as we 
stated, if we remember, in our previous discourse. 

Clin. We do recollect; and we concede that we were then 
and we are now speaking correctly. 

Athen. But how is the country situated as regards timber 
for ship-building ? 

Clin. There is not any fir worth mentioning, or pine, and 
not much cypress; and a person would find little of larch, 
or plane-trees, which it is necessary for shipwrights to make 
use of for the inner parts of vessels. 

Athen. And this too would not be ill for the nature of the 
country. 

Clin. How so? 

Athen. Because it is good for a city to be unable to imitate 
easily its enemies in mischievous imitations. 

Clin. To which of the subjects that have been mentioned 
have you, after looking, said what you are now stating ? 

[2.] Athen. Do thou, O excellent man, ?watch me, looking 
to what was said at the beginning, the question about the 
Cretan laws, how they looked to one thing. And you two as- 
serted that this very thing was what regards war ; but I, taking 
you up, said, that when! such laws, being laid down, looked to 


“since, had it been rugged, it would not have been very productive, much 
less all-productive I think,” in Greek, od« dv rodtdpopoe ye ein, wy TL ye 
mappopoc, olwat. Ast however says that Ficinus has correctly translated, 
** cumque silvosa sit et aspera, licet omnia ferat, non tamen abunde omnia; 
nam si esset ad omnia ferax et feecunda—’’ And so Taylor to the letter. 

1 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “‘ multum auri atque argenti,”’ as 
if his MS, read zroAAod in lieu of radkuv— 

2? Ast says that after ¢vAarre, “watch,” is to be supplied “ if perchance 
I say what is at variance with previous assertions.’’ But such an ellipse 
is not, I suspect, to be found elsewhere in Plato; who probably wrote 
here "Q datpovee, épbdarric p’ ed, sig rd Kar’ dpydc elonpévoy amoBétwy 
mepi Tov Konrikiy vopwy— Well hast thou, O excellent man, watched 
me while looking to what was said at the beginning about the laws of 
Crete, that they looked to one thing—where I have omittted rd before 
aepi—To avoid however all the difficulties of the text, Ficinus omits 
we mode Ev re BAEovey: and so too does Taylor; but he translates “ I am 
looking,” as if the Greek were dzroBXézw, not d7oBAérwy. 
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virtue, it was well; but when! only to a part, but not to the 
whole almost of virtue, I did not entirely agree. Do you then 
still again watch? my present? legislation, while following me, 
if perchance I lay down any law not tending to virtue, or 
to a part of virtue. For I make it a fundamental position, 
that he alone lays down a law correctly, who, like an 
archer, ever aims at that, on which alone some of those things 
that are ever beautiful‘ follow close, but who leaves all the 
rest, whether it be wealth or any thing else of that kind, 
which happens to exist without those before mentioned. And I 
said on one side, that the imitation of enemies would be then® 
mischievous, when any one residing near the sea is annoyed by 
enemies, as for instance—for I will relate (it) to you, although 
not wishing to remind you of a past annoyance— when Minos 
imposed the payment of a tribute upon the inhabitants of At- 
tica, through his having acquired a great power by sea.6 But 
the Athenians did not at that period possess, as they do now, 
ships of war, nor a country abounding in wood, suited for 
ship-building, so as to exhibit with facility a naval power. 
Hence they could not, through nautical imitation, become im- 
mediately sailors themselves at that time, and defend them- 
selves against their enemies. And it would have been for 
their advantage to have lost many times 7seven young men,’ 


1 1 T have twice translated as if the Greek were dre, not ér:—Ficinus 
has “ quoniam—quoniam,” adopted by Taylor. 

2 As Clinias had been already said to be on the watch, he and his friend 
Megillus could not be ordered “to watch in return;” but they might 
be *‘ to watch still again.’”’ Hence I have translated, as if the Greek were 
av Ere puddézare, not dvripudrdéare. 

3 Before rij¢ mapoveng the article rd has evidently dropt out; for 
otherwise the genitive would be without regimen, and so too would the 
verb transitive. 

4 Bekker retains here cad@yv, acknowledged by Ficinus, as shown by 
his version,“ aliquid eorum, que bona sunt.’? But Ast would read caddy, 
foand subsequently in four MSS., and taking ri@ecOa: passively, compare 
the law, and not the law-giver, to an archer, as in Legg. xi. p. 934, B., § 
_ 12, rode vdpoue rokérov—oroxaZecOa dixny. But as wapadeimry must 
be said of a person, not a thing, we must adopt the ordinary version. 

5 Instead of rv kax7y rovdvde, Ficinus found in his MS. raxjy rére— 
For his version is ‘‘improbam tunc—” 

6 To the naval power of Minos allusion is made by Thucydides, i. 4, 
while the circumstances relating to the tribute are detailed by Diodorus, 
iv. 60, and Ovid. Met. vii. 556. 

77 Such was the tribute the Athenians were required to pay. 
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before ! (suffering what happened to them. For;)' instead of 
being foot-soldiers, with heavy arms, and remaining firm, 

they were accustomed, on becoming sailors, frequently to leap 
with a run into and upon the vessels, and to come back again 
quickly ; and to think they were doing nothing disgraceful in 
not daring to die, by waiting for the attacks of the enemy 
advancing; and there were pretexts plausible and ready to 
those throwing away their arms, and making, as they said, 
not disgraceful flights; for language of this kind* is wont 
to arise from naval heavy-armed troops‘—(language) by no 
means worthy °of unbounded praise, but very much the con- 
trary.» For it is never proper to accustom persons to mis- 
chievous habits, and this too the best part of the citizens. And 
it is surely possible to understand this from Homer, that such 
conduct is not honourable. For with him Ulysses abuses 
Agamemnon for exhorting the Greeks, at that time pressed 
down by the Trojans in fight, to draw down their ships to the 
sea, and he (Ulysses) is harsh against him (Agamemnon), and 
says, (Il. xiv. 96,) 


Thou bid’st, while e’en of war, still standing round, 

The clamour’s heard, our well-bench’d ships to drag 
Seaward, that, what the Trojans oft have wish’d, 

Their prayers may be accomplish’d, and ’gainst us 

The scale from on high Death turn. But ne’er will Greeks 
Hold to the fight, while ships to sea are drawn ; 

But frighten’d look, and from the fray retreat. 

Such hurt will bring the counsel thou dost preach. 


He too knew then that three-banked galleys standing near® 


1_1 The words between the lunes are found only in the Latin of Fici- 
nus, which Taylor has translated ‘‘ quod illis accidit perpeti; nam.” 

2 In lieu of vopipwy, which is unintelligible, Ficinus found in his MS., 
with which all but one agree, poviuwy, as shown by his version “ terres- 
tribus firmisque copiis ; ” and so read Plutarch, i. p. 363, F., avri povipwv 
émhuroy cara Wharwva vairar yevopevor. 

8 From “ hujusmodi,” in Ficinus, Coray was led, on Plutarch i. p. 208, 
20, te suggest rocavra for ravra, adopted by Bekker. 

* In lieu of vauriei¢ ordcreiac, which seems a very strange expres- 
sion, one would expect vaurikijg rodureiag, “ a nautical polity.” Fora 
state and ship were first compared by Alceus, as shown, by Horace, Od. 
i. 14, and then by Sophocles in Antig. 189, and Cicero Epistol. xii. 25. 

5—5 The Greek is éraivwy roddakic pupiwy adda robvavrioy. But 
Ficinus has “non laude quidem ulla sed vituperatione summopere dig- 
nas,” which leads to éraivwy pupiwy adda rodddete Tod évayriov. 

* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows literally, has “ad pugnantium fugam 


ah elas 
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were an evil to heavy-armed soldiers while fighting at sea. 
For even lions would, by adopting similar conduct, be ac- 
customed to fly from stags. Moreover the states, when power 
and safety depend upon a navy, do not bestow honours !on 
the most beautiful of warlike concerns.! For an account of 
the pilot’s art, and the rower’s art, and that which is connected 
with persons of various kinds and of no great worth, no one 
could bestow upon each individual honours in a proper man- 
ner. And yet how can a polity deprived of this exist cor- 
rectly ? 

Clin. It is nearly impossible. But yet, O guest, we Cre- 
tans say that the naval battle, which took place at Salamis, of 
the Greeks against the Barbarians, has preserved Greece. 

Athen, And indeed many both of the Greeks and Barba- 
rians assert the same thing. But we, my friend, both I and 

-Megillus here, say, that the battle of foot-soldiers at Mara- 
thon and Plate did one of them begin, and the other com- 
plete, the safety of the Greeks; and some made the Greeks 


aratas,” omitting tv @addrry mapecrdoat. With. regard to the senti- 
ment in the text, it was proposed by some of the Athenians to burn all 
their vessels, previous to the last decisive battle, in the harbour of Syra- 
cuse, and to march their army by land through Sicily; for the enemy 
would not be able to follow them thither, and the troops would conduct 
themselves with greater fortitude, when they saw all means of retreat cut 
off. See Thucyd. vii. 60. 

1—! This I can hardly understand. For honours were most assuredly 
bestowed on those who excelled in war. Hence in lieu of woAguexwy one 
would prefer zodurixéy, “ statesmanlike.” 

2 Between cuBepynrixic yap and Kai tperixije the text has kai revrn- 
kovrapxiac, which means, says Ast, “‘the command of a ship with fifty 
rowers,” referring to Jul. Pollux i. 119, and he might have added i. 96. 
But though the word zevryxévrapxoy is found in Demosthenes, p. 1212, 
21, R., as applied to the officer over fifty rowers, yet here the question is 
not about the number of rowers, or even of soldiers on board, but about 
a specific art, requisite in all vessels. Hence, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, in Kai mevTnkovrapxiac lies hid rai ceXevorucijc Kai avapxiac : of 
which kai KeAEVOTLRTIC should follow cuBepyyrikic yap and Kai avapxiac 
come after kai éperixij¢; for otherwise the subsequent yeyvopévne will 
want its noun. With regard to the office of KehevoTie, it will be sufficient 
-to refer to Alcibiad. i. p. 125, C., “Apa kehevorav xpwpéivwr tpérare ; Nai. 
KuBepynriucy yap arn ye dpery : where the same three things are united, 
and all relating to the arts required in vessels. Then as regards avapxiac, 
the sailors of old were, like those of more modern times,—witness the 
‘mutiny at the Nore in 1797—accustomed to disregard discipline ; and 
hence Euripides has in-Hec. 611, vauricyn 7’ avapyxia. 
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better, but some not better, so to say of the battles that conjointly 
saved us at that time; for to the naval battle at Salamis I will 
add the one at Artemisium. But now, looking to the virtue of 
a polity, let us consider the nature of the region, and the order 
of the laws; not thinking, as the many do, that to be preserved 
and to exist is alone to mankind the most honourable of all 
things, but to become the best, and to continue to be so, for 
as long a period as they may live. But this, I think, has been 
stated by us in the former part of our discourse, 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let us then consider this alone, whether we are 
proceeding in the same path as being the best for states, touch- 
ing their settlement and legislation, 

Clin. (Let us do so) very much. 

[3.] Athen. Tell me, then, what is next in order to this, what 
are the people, who are to be the colonists; whether any one 
(may go), who is willing from the whole of Crete, since the 
masses have become in the cities more numerous than according 
to the quantity of food to be got from the land? For you surely 
do not bring together whoever of the Greeks is willing (to go). 
And yet I see that some persons from Argos, and Aégina, and 
other parts of Greece, have settled themselves in the country 
amongst you. But for the present, tell me, from whence do 
you say there will be an army of citizens? 

Clin. It seems it will be from the whole of Crete; and 
of the rest of the Greeks it appears that (the colonizers) will 
receive persons from Peloponnesus, as fellow-settlers for the 
most part. For, what you were saying just now, you said 
truly, that there are some from Argos, and the race, which has 
the highest character here at present, is that of Gortyna, be- 
cause it happens to have settled there! from Gortyna in the 
Peloponnesus. 

Athen, The establishment of a colony would not take place 
in states with equal facility, when one family, like a swarm of 
bees, going from one country settles down, friends from friends, 
after having been, as it were, besieged by a certain want of 
space, or compelled by some other sufferings of a similar kind. 
For it sometimes happens that a part of a city is forcibly 
driven out by seditions and compelled to migrate as strangers to 


_* In lieu of ratrne Ficinus found in his MS, tairy—At least his ver- 
sion has “ huc migravit—” 
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some other spot; and sometimes a whole city has exiled itself, 
after being thoroughly vanquished in war. In all these cases 
then it is easy for one to be colonized and governed by laws, 
but difficult for another. For when a colony is of one race, 
and has the same language, and the same laws, it possesses a 
kind of friendship, as being a partaker in the same holy rites, 
and every thing else of a similar kind, nor does it easily en- 
dure other laws, and a polity foreign to what it had at home. 
And sometimes a colony, having revolted through the badness 
of its laws, and through custom still seeking to adopt the very 
same habits as those, by which it was previously corrupted, be- 
comes refractory and disobedient to its colonizer and legislator. 
But on the other hand a colony, composed of all kinds of 
people flowing together to the same point, will perhaps be 
more willingly obedient to certain new laws; but to conspire 
together, and, like a pair of horses to froth together,' as the 
saying is, individually to the same point, is the work of a long 
time and very difficult. Nevertheless legislation and the 
colonization of states is a thing the most effective of all for 
virtue in man. 

Clin. It is probable; but tell me more clearly, looking to 
what have you said this? 

[4.] Athen. I appear to myself, good sir, while praising ? 
and speculating about legislators, to be about to say something 


1 The MSS. generally read Evpgvoijoat, “ to weld together,” translated 
by Ficinus, ‘“‘ unum idemque—efilare.” But that would be a tautology 
merely after Evpuavevoar. One MS. has Zuudioat, which leads to Evy- 
agpicat, “to froth together,” which a pair of horses would do by making 
similar exertions. The word d¢piZew is applied to horses in a chariot- 
race by Sophocles in El. 70, and hence in Aristophanes, Eip. 902,"Apyara 
& ém’ adAnrowww avarerpappiva Pvodyra cai Tviovra mpooKvjceErat, 
where since gvo@yra is the same as mvéovra we may read Agpicarra, 
similar to the expression in Petronius, ‘inter sudores anhelitusque.” 
There are however those, who would be content with “‘ puffing and blow- 
ing,’ as the version of gvoGvra kai viovTa. 

2 One MS. has éxavwy, adopted by Bekker in lieu of rary, which 
Ast refers to the words spoken just before, tori vopo0ecia—redewraroy 
mpd¢ aperiy dvépsy. But in that case Plato would have written eipnxé- 
vat: for épsiv has always afuture sense. On the other hand, éravwy, 
“‘ returning,” could hardly be said here; for the subject of the laws had 
not been lost sight of. Hence I should prefer ézaiwy, ‘‘ knowing—”’ The 
two verbs ézratveiy and ézraiey have been similarly interchanged in Hipp. 
Maj. p. 291, D., and Euthyd. § 79, as remarked by Heindorf. 
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unimportant. But if we shall say aught opportunely, it would — 
be no matter. And yet why do I feel a difficulty ? for nearly 
all human affairs appear to exist in this manner. 

Clin. Of what are you speaking ? 

Athen. I was about to say, that no man is ever a legislator ; 
but that fortune and all kinds of accidents, happening in all 
kinds of ways, are our legislators. For either a war by vio- 
lence has overturned polities and changed laws, or the want of 
means arising from severe poverty. Many innovations too 
diseases compel men to make, through pestilences falling 
upon them, and unfavourable seasons during many years. 
He then, who foresees all this, will be eager! to exclaim, as I 
just now did, that no mortal was ever a legislator, but that 
nearly all human affairs are accidents; and that it is possible 
for him, who asserts all this respecting navigation, and the 
arts of the pilot, and physician, and general, to appear to speak 
correctly. But on the other hand, it is equally possible for 
the person (to appear) to speak correctly'on these points, who 
says this. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. That a god, and, together with a god, fortune and 
opportunity govern all human affairs ; but that it is necessary 
to admit that art, a somewhat milder power, follows them. 
For on the occasion of a storm I should consider it a thing of 
great moment for the pilot’s art to take a part, or not. Or 
how (say you) ? 

Clin. Thus. 

Athen. Will not the same reasoning apply similarly in the 
case of other things? And we must attribute the very same 
principle to legislation ; that, other things concurring which 
ought to happen to a country, if it is about to live happily, 
it is requisite fora legislator, who adheres to truth, to fall 
on each occasion upon a state of such a kind. 

Clin. You speak most true. 

Athen. Would not he then, who possesses an art for each of 
the above-mentioned occasions, be justly able? to pray for 

* Instead of di%eev Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. a&uscetev, 
for his version is “ non verebitur,” translated by Taylor “ will think fit.” 

* This is the only rendering of péya wAcoviernua suited to the context. 


But such is not the usual meaning of rAcovéernua. 
* One would rather expect “ be said” than “ be able—” 
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something to be present! with him through fortune, should 
he be wanting? only in art ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And all the rest just now mentioned would, if com- 
manded to tell their prayers, say so. Is it not so? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And a legislator likewise would, I think, do the same. 

Clin. So I think. 

Athen, Come then, Legislator, (and say)—for let us address 
him—a city possessing what, and being in what state, shall 
we give you, *and you take and hold,’ so that you may admin- 
ister sufficiently, from the things remaining,‘ the city? What 
is it possible to assert rightly after this? ‘*Shall we not 
say surely something belonging to the legislator? For it is 
meet.° 

Clin. It is. 

Athen. This. Give me a city governed by a tyrant, he 
will say; and let the tyrant be a young man, of a good me- 
mory, and docile, and brave, and naturally of a magnificent 
disposition ; and let that, which, we said before, ought to fol- 
low all the parts of virtue, now accompany the soul of the 
tyrant, if there is about to be any benefit from the presence of 
the other qualities. 

Clin. Our guest, Megillus, appears to me to say that tem- 
perance should follow the other virtues. Is it not so? 

Athen. Yes, temperance, Clinias, in its popular sense, and 
not that, which any one in solemn phrase would call pru- 
dence, and compel it to be temperance; but that feeling 
which, inherent in boys and savage animals, bursts into flower 


' Correct Greek requires rapeivat adr, not rapdy airy — 

2 One MS. has, what the syntax demands, éwiéy. Ficinus has “nec 
alia re, preterquam artificio, opus sit.’”” From which it is difficult to dis- 
cover what he found in his MS. 

’—8 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

* Ast says that te réy Aowrdy means “ hereafter--”’ But till such a 
meaning is confirmed by sufficient examples, I shall continue to believe 
that Plato wrote é« roy Aeyopévwr, “ after what has been said—”’ 

5—§ The Greek is dpa rod vopobérou ppdZwpev rovro; yap; which, 
Stalbaum says, labours under some great corruption. He would there- 
fore read dpa rd rov— with Ast, and reject rovro, and % yap likewise, as 
it is wanting in Ficinus. I have however translated, as if Plato had written 
dpa rod vopobérov ppdlwpév rod rt bv; dei yap. 

K 
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on the instant, so that some are incontinent! with respect to 
pleasures, but others continent ; and which we said,? when it 
exists apart from the many things called good, is not worth 
mention. For you understand what I am saying? 

Clin. Perfectly. 

Athen. This nature, then, let our tyrant possess in addition 
to those (mentioned above), if the city is about to have a 
polity in the quickest and best manner possible, and on the re- 
ceiving of which it may live the most happily. For there nei- 
ther is, nor will there ever be, the establishment of a polity 
more rapid or better than this. 

Clin. But how, O guest, and by what argument would any one, 
who asserts this, persuade himself that he is speaking correctly ? 

Athen. It is easy, Clinias, to understand how this is so 
naturally. 

Clin. How say you? Do you assert,’ if the tyrant is a young 
man, temperate, docile, of a good memory, brave, (and) mag- 
nificent ? 

Athen. Add too fortunate‘ in nothing else, except in that 
during his time a legislator is existing worthy of praise, and 
that a certain fortune leads the two to the same point. For, on 
this taking place, there is brought to pass by a god neagly every 
thing which (is done), when he wishes any state to be emi- 
nently prosperous ; and in the second degree, when two rulers 
are of such a kind; and in the third degree, (when three) ;° 
and in a similar proportion more difficult, (as the rulers) © are 
more numerous; ‘but, the contrary, by how much the con- 
trary happens.? 


* How the idea of temperance can be thus mixed up with that of in- 
continence, I certainly cannot understand. Others, I hope, will be more 
fortunate. ‘ 

2 In iii. § 12, p, 696, D. 

* The Greek is ei répavvoc yivorro, yc, véoc— But as there is an 
allusion to what had been stated just before, Plato wrote, I suspect, ov, 
rate 3 él yévotro, Enc, vioc— “* Did you not say, if a tyrant were 

‘oung— 

* T have followed Ast in assigning Férvyj¢ to the Athenian, not, as 

Stephens did, to Clinias, misled it = fires act by Ficinus. ou 
_*, © Ficinus has alone preserved the words, requisite for the sense, in 

his version, adopted by Taylor, “ tertio loco, si tres ; et, successionis eadem 

ratione servata, eo difficilius, quo plures.” 

Pei Ficinus has paraphrased this, “‘atque contra, quo pauciores, eo 
cilius. 





es 
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Clin. You assert, as it seems, that the best state would result 
from a tyranny, in conjunction with a superior legislator and 
a well-regulated tyrant; and that it would most easily and 
rapidly change ‘into that from such a kind as this ;! and that 
the second in degree is from an oligarchy ; and *the third in 
degree, from a democracy. Is it not so?? 

Athen. By no means. But the first is produced from a 
tyranny; the second, from a regal polity; the third, from a 
certain democracy ; but with respect to the fourth, an oligar- 
chy would be able to receive a generation of this kind with 
the utmost difficulty. For in it there are the greatest num- 
ber of the powerful. Now we say, that these things then take 
place, when a legislator is naturally true, and when there ex- 
ists in him a strength in common with those, who possess the 
greatest influence in the state. But where this exists the 
fewest in number, but at the same time the most strong, as in 
the case of a tyranny, in this way and then there is wont to 
take place a rapidity and easiness in the change. 

Clin. How? For we do not understand. 

Athen. And yet I think this has been said by us, not once, 
but often. But perhaps you never saw a state under a tyrant. 

Clin. Nor am I desirous of such a spectacle. 

Athen. And yet you may see it in the one just now spoken of. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. That the tyrant, who wishes to change the habits of 
a state, has no need either of (great)? labour, or any very long 
time for the accomplishment of his purpose. For‘ it is neces- 
sary that he should proceed the first in whatever road he 
wishes, either to turn the citizens to the pursuit of virtue, or 
the contrary, and mark out the course by acting himself the 
first, and praising and honouring some things, but bringing a 

1_1 The Greek is sic rovro éx rov rowovrov, which I hardly under- 
stand. Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “ ex illa in hanc:”’ but odroc 
and.6 Totovro¢g are not opposed to each other in Greek, as “ ille ’ and 
“hic ” are in Latin. 

22 §o Ficinus correctly. The Greek is 7 wwe Néyerg; Kai Td rpirov 
ix Onpoxpariac. But wwe Aéyere could not be thus introduced between 
the second and third assertion. It is true however that oddapw¢ could 
not give the answer to wwe, but it might to o'rwe, what Plato probably 
wrote, not 9 awe. 

? Ficinus has “ multo labore,” as if his MS. read zo\AwWy révwy, not 
wévewy simply. 

* In lieu of 6 one would prefer 740, similar to “nam’”’ in Ficinus: 

K 
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blame upon others, and disgracing the party that is disobedi- 
ent in each of these doings. 

Clin. And how can we imagine! that the other citizens 
will quickly follow him, who has obtained such persuasion, 
and at the same time force ? 

Athen. Let no one persuade us, friends, that a state has 
ever changed? its laws more quickly and easily by any other 
way than the leading of its rulers, or that this happens now 
by any other means, or will happen ever again. For that 
indeed is neither impossible for us, nor would it be done with 
difficulty. But this is the thing difficult to be done, and has 
rarely taken place in a long time; although, when it does 
happen, it produces in the state, in which it is found, ten 
thousand, or rather every good thing. 

Clin. Of what are you speaking ? 

Athen. When a divine love of temperate and just pursuits 
is inherent in certain mighty powers, whether they rule ac- 
cording to a monarchy, or a marked superiority in wealth or 
family, or should any one bring back the nature of Nestor, 
who they say excelled all men in the power of speaking, and 
still more in temperance. But this, as they say, took place in 
the times of Troy, but in ours not at all. IZf then such a man 
existed formerly, or shall exist, or is at present amongst us, he 
lives in a blessed state, and blessed too are those, who hear 
the words proceeding from his temperate mouth. Of a similar 
kind is the reasoning respecting all power, that, when the 
greatest power of a man falls to the same point with the acting 
prudently and temperately, then the production of the best 
polity and of such kind of laws takes place, but otherwise it 
will never be. Let this then be held to be spoken oracularly, 
as if it were a story detailed,? and to have been shown, that 
in one way it is difficult for a state to have good laws, and in 
another, that, if what we have said should take place, it would 
have them in a manner the quickest and the easiest by far. 


* One MS. has wavraxot péya oidueOa, similar to “ ubique magnum 
quid aut arduum existimabimus—” adopted by Cousin. 

* On account of the following, wndi viv yiyvecOar ude aduc more yevh- 
ceca, it is evident that a past tense is required here, weraBadeiv, found 
in one MS., without ay, or what would be preferable, peraBeBryKEevan, » 

8 Unless I am mistaken, Plato wrote not ody Kabarepsi, but ody, ob 
rabamep ypavoi, similar to Worep ypade piOo¢ in Gorg. p. 527, A., and 
worep Tall ypavai Taic rode wiGoug Neyodoatc, in Rep. i. p. 350, E. 
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Clin. How so? 

Athen. Let us now endeavour, by adapting our laws to 
your state, to mould it, as old men do boys,! by our discourse. 

Clin. Let us go this road, and no longer delay. 

[5.] Athen. But let us call upon a god for the preparation 
of the state. And may he hear, and hearing come to us, in a 
propitious and kind manner, to adorn, in conjunction with us, 
the state and laws! 

Clin. May he come! 

Athen. But what kind of polity have we in our mind to en- 
join upon the state ? 

Clin. Inform me still more clearly what you wish to say ; 
for instance, whether it is a certain democracy, or oligarchy, 
or aristocracy, or a regal government. For you would not 
surely speak of a tyranny, as we should imagine. 

Athen. Come, then, which of you is willing to answer first, 
by stating what is the polity at home ? 

Megil. Is it not more just for myself, who am the elder, to 
speak first ? 

Clin. Perhaps so. 

Megil. When I consider, guest, the polity of Lacedemon, 
I am unable to tell you what I ought to call it thus.? For it 
appears to me to be similar to a tyranny. For the power of 
the Ephori in it is wonderfully tyrannical. And yet it some- 
times appears to me to be the most similar of all states to a 
democracy. But, on the other hand, not to say that it is an 
aristocracy, is perfectly absurd. There is in it likewise the 
office of a king for life, which is said, both by all men, and by 
us too, to be the most ancient of all. On being then asked 
thus suddenly, I cannot, as I have said, by a definition, tell 
you which of these polities it is. 

Clin. I too, Megillus, appear to be affected in the same 
manner as yourself. . For I am quite at a loss as to which of 
these I should firmly assert the polity in Cnossus to be. 

Athen. For you, most excellent men, do really* participate 


? The Greek is raiéa—But Ficinus, “ tanquam seniores pueris,” as if 
his MS, had éorep waici— One MS. reads waidec, evidently an error 
for raiédac. 

_ ? Ficinus, probably through not understanding otrwe, has omitted it. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, amAwe, “ simply.” 
3 Ficinus has  Vere—reipublice :” which has led me to believe that 
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in polities. But those, which we now name such, are not 
polities, but settlements of cities, ruled over, and a slave to! 
some portions of each other, and each is denominated from the 
power of the ruler. But if it were meet for a city to be called 
after this manner, it ought to be called by the name of the 
god, who is the ruler of those that possess truly a mind, 

Clin. Who is this god? 

Athen. Must we then still to a small extent make use of a 
fable, if we are about to explain in a careful manner what has 
been just now asked? Is it not meet to do so in this way ? 

Clin. By all means. 

[6.] Athen. A long time antecedent to that of the cities, 
whose settlement we have before gone through, there is said to 
have existed in the time of Saturn a certain government of, 
and dwelling in, them extremely happy, and of which that, 
which is now administered the best,? exhibits an imitation. 

Megil. It would as it seems be very requisite to hear 
about it. 

Athen. It appears so to me; and hence I have brought the 

‘subject amongst us during our conversation. 

Megil. And you have done so most correctly ; and you will 
act very correctly too in bringing to an end the fable in due 
order as far as it is suitable. 

Athen. I must do as you say. We have received then a 
report of the happy life of the persons living of that period, 
how it possessed all things without stint and produced spon- 
taneously. Of this state of things the cause is said to have 
been something of this kind. Saturn, well knowing, as we 
have already detailed, that no human nature, when adminis- 
tering with absolute power the affairs of man, is so sufficient, 
as not to be filled with insolence and injustice, did, from re- 
flecting upon this, place over our cities, as kings and rulers, 


Plato wrote "Ovrwe yap, & dpioro., dpiorwy rodtredy, with the usual 
Play on the words dpioro dpiorwy. See my note on AEschyl. Suppl. 304. 

* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has more correctly “in 
quibus una pars servit alteri.” For he thus avoids the tautology in dec- 


: 


on es kai dovdevovey. And hence his MS. probably read deo- 
rocévrwy— 

_ 7 In lieu of dproroxpareirat, acknowledged by Ficinus, whose version 
is “ab optimatibus gubernatur,’’ Stephens mentions a var. lect., @ovora 
oixeirat, subsequently found in two MSS., and similar to adp.ora oikoin, 
in iii. § 16, p. 702, A. 
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not men, but Demons of a more divine and excellent race; 
‘just as we now do, by placing some men over flocks of sheep! 
and such herds of cattle as are tame. For we do not make 
oxen rulers of oxen, nor goats of goats; but we ourselves 
rule over them, as being of a better race than them. The 
same thing does? the god, who being a lover of mankind has 
placed over us the race of Demons, as being better than us; 
which through the great inactivity* on their part, and great 
too on ours, has taken care of us, and by imparting to us 
peace and modesty and good legislation* and abundance of 
justice, rendered the human race exempt from sedition, and 
happy. And now this our discourse, employing (the language 
of) truth, asserts, that of such states as not a god but some mor- 
tal governs, there is to them no escape from evils and labours ; 
but it conceives that we ought, by every contrivance, to imi- 
tate the life, said to have been under Saturn; and, as far as 
immortality is in us, by being obedient to it, to administer 
both publicly and privately our houses and cities, calling 
law the distribution of mind. For should one man, or an 
oligarchy, or even democracy, possess a soul eager after 
pleasures and desires, and requiring to be filled with these, 
and retaining nothing, but connected closely with an evil not 
to be finished, and a disease not to be filled,® and should such 


1—1 The Greek is oloy viv npeic Spdpmev roic wouviowr, where the 
dative is without regimen. Hence, since the words avroici tiwag are 
found shortly afterwards following zovtpev, where they are perfectly 
useless, although acknowledged by Julian in Epistol. ad Themist. p. 
476, Petav., I have translated as if the words in the original were av0pw- 
Toug ioravrec Tivac, 

? From APA, to which Ast justly objects, I have elicited APA. 

% Here is evidently some error. For the Demons did not take care of 
men through their inactivity, but quite the reverse, in Greek dpacrootrne, 
of which the Ionic form dpycrocbry 1s found in Homer Od. O. 302. And 
as thus the dpacrociyn, the “activity” of the Demons, is properly opposed 
to the pgorwyn, the “ inactivity ” of mortals, we might insert doacrociyne 
after aodijc péy and pgorwyne after wodXije Je, were it not that the 
common reading is acknowledged by Julian. 

* Instead of é\evOepiay Ast and Bekker have adopted edvoyiay from 

two MSS. Neither word is found in Julian. 
- § The metaphor, says Ast, is taken from a sieve or a perforated vessel 
unable to retain any liquid, and he refers to Gorgias, p. 493, C., rqv dé 
Wuxi xookivy arcinace—retpnuivny, dire ob dvvapevny oréyav. I 
suspect however that Plato wrote orépyovcay obdév, “contented with 
nothing— ” 

‘—* Such will perhaps seem to be a correct rendering of dvnvir@ Kai 
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a person! rule over either a city or an individual, and trample 
upon the laws, there would be, as we just now said, no con- 
trivance for security. It is necessary then to consider, Clinias, 
whether we shall be persuaded by this account or not. 

Clin. It is surely necessary to be persuaded. 

Athen. You understand then, that some say there are as 
many species of laws as of polities; but of polities we have 
already gone through as many as the multitude say there are. 
Do not then think that our present doubt is about a matter of 
no moment, but about one of the greatest. For that, to which 
the just and the unjust ought to look, has come again to us as a 
matter of doubt. For persons say that the laws ought not to 
look either to war or to the whole of virtue, but to see? what 
may be beneficial toa polity whatever it may be, so that it may 
always rule, and never be dissolved; and (they say) that the 
natural definition of the just is laid down most beautifully thus. 

Clin. How? 

Athen. That what belongs to the superior is beneficial. 

Clin. Speak still more clearly. 

Athen. Thus (do I speak). On every occasion the superior 
power, they say, lays down the laws in a state. Is it not so? 

Clin. You speak the truth. 

Athen. Think you then, say they, that ever at any time will 
a mob after being victorious, or any other polity, or even a 
tyrant,* lay down willingly laws for any other purpose at first, 
than for what is conducive to the continuance of its own 
power? 

Clin. How should it ? 

Athen. Whoever transgresses what is thus laid down, him 
will the lawgiver, who calls such laws by the name of just, 
punish as a person acting unjustly. 


amyorp Kak voohpatt. For dvnviry may belong to kak, as in 


Gorg. p. 507, E., dvnvuroy kaxdy; and cai follow instead of preceding ~ 


amryory. One would however prefer dratory cacy kat dvnxtorp 
voonpart, similar in part to “ inexplebili inextinguibilique ardore et insa- 
nabili morbo” in Ficinus. 

? Julian properly omits 6 rovodroc, which words could hardly be inter- 
posed between cara rarhoac and rove vépuovc. 

? I have adopted idsiv, suggested by Schneider in lieu of éeiy, to which 
Ast justly objects. Sydenham and Winckelmann would read Zyrety— 

5 In lieu of répavvida Ficinus, as shown by his version, “ tyrannum,”’ 
found in his MS. répavvoy, what Bekker has edited from four others. 
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Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. In this way then, and in this wise, and by this 
manner, will what is just exist. 

Clin. So at least this reasoning says. 

Athen. For this is one of those prerogatives! relating to 
government. 

Clin. What are those ? 

Athen. Those, which we were then considering as to what 
ought to govern what. And it appeared that it was proper 
for parents (to rule over) their progeny, and the older over 
the younger, and the well-born over the ignobly born. And 
there were many other things, if we remember, and? some an 
obstacle to others ; and among them there was this one; (for) 
we said somehow that Pindar conceived it to be according to 
nature for the most violent to take the lead, to use his own 
words. 

Clin. This was indeed said formerly. 

Athen. But consider to what‘ persons our state is to be 
committed. For a thing of this kind has taken place ten 
thousand times in certain states. 

Clin. Of what kind ? 

[7.] Athen. When power has been fought for, the con- 
querors are wont to take the affairs of the state so strongly 
into their own hands, as to give no share of the government to 
the conquered, or to their descendants, and they live watching 
each other,® lest any one should get into power and cause an 


1 In lieu of aéucnparwy, Schulthes, in his German translation of the 
Laws, was the first to read a@£wwparwy. For the allusion is to iii. § 9, p. 
690, A., as remarked by Ast, who has adopted the reading. The Zurich 
editors have however given bucawparov— 

3 Instead of cai, which is unintelligible here, Ficinus seems to have 
found wy, for his version is ‘‘ quorum—’ 

3 From the expression we pat Ast supposes that the words of Pindar 
were “xara ee dye TO Buuéraroy.” But in the passage of the lyric 
poet, to which there is an allusion in iii. § 10, p. 690, and a quotation 
trom it more at length 1 in Gorg. p. 484, B. » the words were, as shown by 
Boeckh, cara  pbow aye Td dcaubraror Smeprarg xepi: from whence, in 
lieu of w¢ pavat, one would prefer é¢ @éu1v—Ficinus has “‘ secundum 
naturam ac Justum imperium esse, ut potentiora imbecillioribus dominen- 
tur,”’ which is a paraphrase rather than a translation. 

* The Greek is rorépoic riocv— But that could be said only if a choice 
were to be made between two persons or things stated distinctly. Fi- 
cinus has “ quibus,”’ which leads to zroiorg riow— 

5 In lieu of a\AHAove, which I cannot understand, nor could Ficinus, 
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insurrection, through remembering the ills which had taken 
place. At present we surely say that those are neither poli- 
ties, nor upright laws, which are not laid down for the sake of 
the whole state in common; and those, which so exist for the 
sake of some (alone), we call !seditions, but not polities ;* 
and that the things which they call just, are called so in vain. 
Now this has been asserted by us on this account, because 
we will give your state no one as a magistrate, because he 
is rich, or possesses any thing of this kind, such as strength, 
or size, or family; but whoever is most obedient to the laws 
laid down, and gains this victory in the state, to him we 
assert must be given the ministerial office, that relates to 
the gods,” the greatest to the first ; the second to him, who 
gains the second prize; and so, according to a certain 
ratio,’ to those coming in a certain order must each of 
the things after these be assigned. But those, that are 
called rulers, I have now denominated the ministers of the 
laws, not for the sake of introducing any innovation in names ; 
but I think ‘there will be to a state a safety from this 
more than from any thing (else), and the contrary (from 
acontrary).4 For I see destruction is at hand to that state, 
Sin which the law is ruled over, and is powerless.> But in 
the state, where the law is the absolute ruler over the rulers, 
and the rulers are slaves of the law, I behold safety and all 
for he has omitted the word, Plato wrote, I suspect, dot GAXove, “some 
these, and others those—”’ : 

‘— Ficinus has “ non cives sed seditiosos.” He therefore found in his 
MS., what is read in all the rest, cracwrac dX’ ob zodirac, Ast how- 
ever defends oraswreiac dX’ od rodureiac, by quoting viii. 3, p, 832, C., 
mohureia piv obdepia, cracwreia d? rica MéEyouwr’ av. 

* In lieu of Oey Schulthes suggested, what Ast has adopted, véuwr, on 
account of the subsequent bmanpérac véporc, Sydenham too would read 
vonwy—Orelli prefers Oeondrv—Stalbaum defends Oey by saying that 
in OeHv, “ gods,” is included the idea of “the laws.’? But how this can 
be, I do not see. Perhaps Plato wrote @ciwy vopwy, “laws given by 
the gods.” 

*—* Ficinus has “eademque ratione,” as if his MS. read card Tov abroy 
Adyor in lieu of kara M6yor o}rw— 

— ‘The Greek is tavrd¢ padXoyv éivar rapa rovro owrnpiay TE woe 
rat rovvayrioy. But Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, “ salutem 
hinc maxime civitati fore et contrarium ex contrario,”’ as if he had found 
in his MS. wavro¢ HGXov dy ivat rapa Trobrov owrnpiay TH wOdEeL, Kai 
TAA TOU EvVaYTLOV Tovvaytiov. 

*—* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has “in qua non lex 
magistratibus, sed legi magistratus presunt.” 
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other good things, such as the gods have bestowed upon 
states. 

Clin. Truly so, by Zeus, O guest! For according to your 
age you perceive acutely. 

Megil. For every man, when young, sees, himself by himself, 
matters of this kind very dully ; but most acutely, when old. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. But what after this? Shall we not suppose settlers 
as having arrived and being present? and must we not finish 
the portion next in order of our discourse for them ? 

Clin. How not? 

_ Athen. Let us then address them. O ye men, God, as 
the old saw ' (says), having (in himself) the beginning, and end, 
and middle of all things, does, proceeding in a circle, accord- 
ing to nature, bring things to an end by a straight road ;? and 
him does Justice ever follow, the punisher of those, who are 
deserters from the divine law; and close upon her attends in 
a humble and orderly manner he, who would be happy; *but 


? The old saw alluded to is the Orphic verse preserved by Eusebius in 
Prep. Evang. xiii. 12, "Apyiv abrog iywy cai picoaroy ni Tedevrny, 
not the distich quoted by the Scholiast, Zebe dpy7, Zede pécoa, Avdc F ix 
mavra réruKrat, Lede rvOpunv yaine Kai obpavoy dorepdevTos, i. e. “ Zeus 
is the beginning, and the middle, Zeus; And formed from Zeus are all 
things, and of earth Zeus is the base, and of the starry sky:”’ which the 
Scholiast, probably after Proclus, thus explains—“ He is the beginning, 
as the producing cause; but the end, as the final (cause); the middle, as 
being equally present to all things, although all things partake of him dif- 
ferently. But by ‘that which is direct according to justice,’ (Plato) sig- 
nifies desert, and the not inclining to one side, and, as it were, by one 
tule ; but by ‘ proceeding round,’ he signifies the existing eternally, and 
that too which is perpetually after the same manner, and according to the 
same; for the circumference has in sensible objects this property.” Such 
is the literal translation of the Scholium. But Taylor has—“ But by that 
which is direct according to nature Plato signifies desert, according to 
justice ’—as if he wished to read ev@eig 02 card gvow onpaive Kara di- 
env thy akiav. 

? Ast quotes opportanely Eurip. Tro. 896, Zevc, tir’ dvaykn piceoc 
tire vou Kparay, Upoonutauny oe ravra yap, ot avddov Baivwy xehev- 
Qov, kara Oikny ra Ovqr’ dye. 

%—8 Unless I am greatly mistaken, in the whole of this description 
‘Plato had an eye to Alcibiades, who used to pride himself upon his 
wealth, and honours, and handsome person, and was no less remarkable 
for his insolent bearing, than for the high opinion he entertained of 
his talents as a statesman, With regard to the language, it is quite evi- 
dent that Plato has put into prose, what he found in the verses of Eupolis 
or Aristophanes to this effect—Xeprg rapdrrwy mavra, kai wodXoic Tt- 
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he, who is lifted up by high-boasting, exalting himself! through 
his riches, or honours, or the fine form of his body, and having 
from his youthfulness and thoughtlessness his soul inflamed 
with insolence, as one who is in no need of either a ruler or a 
leader, but competent to lead even others, is left, deserted by 
the deity ; and being thus left, and falling in with others of a 
similar kind, he leaps about, when he throws all things into 
confusion together ; and to many indeed he appears to be some- 
body; but in no long time afterwards suffers a punishment, 
which justice would not blame, and causes himself and famil 
and city to be utterly destroyed.* With regard then to these 
matters thus disposed in order, what must a prudent man do, 
or think, and what must he not? 

Clin. This at least is plain, that every man ought to think 
how he may be one of those, who are to follow the deity. 

[8.] Athen. What manner of acting then is dear to and 
attendant upon the deity? There is one, which possesses one 
reason of old, that the similar will be friendly to the similar, 
when it is moderate; but that the immoderate are neither 
friendly to each other nor to the moderate. Now the deity 
will be especially the measure to us of all things, and much 
more than, as persons say, a man.? He then, who is to be- 
come friendly toa nature of this kind, must necessarily become 
such to the utmost of his power. And, according to this 
reasoning, our temperate man is dear to the deity, for he is 
similar to him. But the intemperate man is dissimilar, and 
at variance (with the deity), and unjust ; and the rest of in- 
stances are by the same reasoning affected in this way. Let 
us then consider that language of this kind is to follow these 
premises, (language) I think the most beautiful, and the most 
true of all, namely, that for a good man to sacrifice to, and be 
conversant ever with, the gods, “by means of prayers, and 
aiv "Edokey elvai rict pera 0’ ob roddy xpdvoy Tywpiay iméioxyey ov 
peprrny, moby “Apdny iavrov, dépa, rod, dvacrarove. 

* Others may, but I will never, believe that Plato would thus after 
éEapGeic introduce éarpépevoc, when he might have written yaupobpe- 
voc, although ézaipdpuevoc is acknowledged by Suidas in MAdrwy. 

* The persons alluded to are the sect of Protagoras, who said that 
“man was the measure of all things,” as stated in Cratyl. p. 386, A. § 6. 

_* In lieu of AH all the MSS. read AEI, answering to “decet” in Fi- 
cinus: from which it is easy to elicit AEI. 


‘—* The words between the numerals, although found in Ficinus, are 
omitted by Taylor. 
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offerings, and every kind of attention to the gods,‘ is a conduct 
the most beautiful, and best, and most conducive to a happy 
life, and moreover pre-eminently becoming ; but to the wicked 
man the contraries of these naturally happen. For the wicked 
man is unpurified in his soul, but the contrary one is pure; 
and to receive gifts from a defiled person is not at all correct 
for either a good man or a god.'! To the unholy then there is 
much labour in vain respecting the gods; but it is the most 
seasonable to all holy men. Such then is the mark at which 
we ought to aim. * Whither then can be most correctly carried, 
what are called the arrows of a person, and what is the shoot- 
ing out by thought, as it were by arrows?? We assert, in the 
first place, that he, who gives after the Olympian gods, and those 
who preside over the city, as honours to the terrestrial gods, 
the things of an even number, * and secondary, and on the left 
hand,* will in the most proper manner reach the mark of 
piety ; but to the gods above these, things of an odd number, 
and those that signify the opposite to what have been just 
now mentioned. And after these gods a prudent person will 
celebrate the holy rites of Daemons, and after them of Heroes. 
And after them follow the statues of the household gods, 
held holy according to law; and after them are the honours 
paid to living parents; since it is just for a person, who owes 
the first and the greatest of debts, to pay those that are of the 


1 To this passage Cicero alludes De Legg. ii. 16, and there is a similar 
sentiment in Plautus’ Rudens Prolog. quoted by Ast. 

22 The Greek is BéAn dé abrov cai olov 4 Toicg Bédeowy Edectc TA TOT 
dy Xeyopeva bp0drara gépor’ dv; where I am completely in the dark ; 
and so was Ast, who has laboured, as I conceive, in vain, to make out 
the syntax and sense. I have therefore translated as if the Greek were 
Bern 8 dy rov ra Neyopeva Toi dy dp0drara Péiporto, Kai dtavoig Tic, we 
Bédeowy, ) Gdeorc. The error arose from the words diavoiy, we Bédeoww, 
% &peowc, forming one line of the Codex Archetypus, being displaced, and 
ovov n Tove being written instead of dravoint Tic we. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows tacitly, has “sagitte vero ad illud queenam ? at quis proprius ip- 
sarum impetus rectissime diceretur?’’ as if he had found in his MS. 
Bédn 62 abréce riva; Kai Tic abroic épecte bpPorara ANéyrr’ dv. Winckel- 
mann would read rd ot a9X’ dv— 

%—% The idea of giving to the gods above the earth things of the first 
number (odd), and of the first place, and omens on the right (lucky) hand, 
emanated from the school of Pythagoras, as remarked by Ast; who 


.quotes from Porphyry’s Life of that philosopher, p. 197, ed. Cant., roi¢ 


piv obparore Oeoig repurrad Ode, Toic dé xPoviowg dpria: and refers to 
Plutarch, who says that Numa put forth many precepts similar to those 
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longest standing ; ! and to think,' that the things he has acquired 
and holds belong all to those, who begot him and brought him 
up, for supplying what is required for their service to the ut- 
most of his power, beginning from his substance ; and, in the 
second place, from his body; and, thirdly, from his soul, by 
paying off the debts due for their care of him, and in 
favour of those, who gave the pangs of labour as a loan to the 
young ; and by returning *what has been due a long time to 
those? who in old age are greatly in want. It is requisite 
likewise through the whole of life for a person to hold and to 
have held pre-eminently a kind language towards his parents ; 
because there is *for light and winged words a punishment 
most heavy; for Nemesis, the messenger of Justice, has been 
appointed an inspector over all persons in matters of this kind.® 
It is necessary then to yield to them when in anger, and gratify- 
ing their feelings, whether they so conduct themselves by words 
or deeds, as not being ignorant‘ that a father would very rea- 
sonably be exceedingly angry with his son, if he conceived he 
had been injured by him. But, on the death of parents, the 
funeral which is the most moderate is the best; and (let) not 
its size exceed what is customary, nor be deficient in those 
things, which the forefathers made for their parents ; and on the 
other hand, let persons pay yearly to such, as have now reached 
their end, the attention that brings a decoration (to the tomb) ; 
and by omitting nothing,’ that contributes to a perpetual re- 


of Pythagoras, and amongst others roic¢ pév ovpaviou mepiood Over, dpria 
St roic yPoviore. 

‘—! Ficinus alone has “ putare quisque debet,” adopted by Taylor. 

*—? The Greek is drodiWévra d¢ wadawic, where the article before 
mahawoic could not be omitted. I have translated as if the text were 
arodWévra, & dei maar, roic— To avoid the difficulty in dé after dzrod:- 
8évra, Ast has cut out what he should rather have corrected. 

'—% Here again lies hid a poetical fragment, found originally in an 
ZEsopo-Socratic fable—modyparoc kobpov "Hy Znuia o) Bapurarn A6ywr 
wryviv. Exioxoroc yap dyysdéc te rei tava Aikng érdxOn rao 
Népeouc obo’ ) waic: where rpaypdrog kobgov is confirmed by 6ywr, 
Koupov mpayparog in xi. § 13, p, 935, A., while Néweotc is here called 
tire daughter of Justice, as in the hymn of Mesomedes in Antholog. Gr. 
iii. p. 6, and as Adrastzea is by Ammianus Marcellin. xiv. 1, ‘ Adrasteia 

uam theologi veteres fingentes Justitie filiam.” 

* So Taylor has adopted “non ignorantes,” found in Ficinus. But 
SuyytyvooKew means in Greek “to pardon,” rather than “to be con- 
scious. 

* T have translated as if rt had dropt out before Tapaksitrety. 


mr 
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membrance, by this especially is there ever an honour, and 
likewise by a person contributing for the dead a moderate 
expense, such as is allowed by fortune. By acting thus, and 
living thus, we shall each of us on each occasion carry off 
what is due to us both from the gods and such as are superior 
to us, and we shall pass the greatest part of our lives in a good 
hope. But why! the person who is doing perfectly what re- 
lates to his offspring, and kindred, and friends, and fellow- 
citizens, and what relates to the rites of hospitality (laid down)? 
by the gods, and the intercourse arising from all these matters, 
ought to make his life a shining ornament according to law, 
the very course of the laws will (show forth) ;* which, by per- 
suading some of our habits and punishing by violence and 
justice others, that do not yield to persuasion, renders our state 
blessed and happy. But what it is meet and necessary for a 
legislator, who thinks as I do, to say, but which when spoken 
are unfitted to the form of a law, respecting these it appears 
to me that a person would,‘ by bringing forward a pattern 
both before himself and those, for whom he is about to give 
laws, and by going through all that remains to the utmost of 
his ability, make after this a beginning in the laying down of 
laws. 

° Clin. Let then such things be laid in some form espe- 


cially. 


Athen. But? it is not a very easy thing to embrace them, as 
it were in some one form, and to speak of them; but let us in 


1 Here again Ast has laboured hard to unravel the intricacies of this 
perplexed passage; which can be overcome I think only by supposing 
rere Plato wrote not “A dé wpdc, but ’AMAd diért ra wpdc—as I have trans- 
ated. 

? The Greek is Zevixd wpdc Ocwiv Osparetpara: where since the words 
mooc Oe@y are perfectly unintelligible thus standing by themselves, Ast 
would expunge them, But though the idea is adopted by Stalbaum, yet 
it is more reasonable to suppose that re9éyra has dropt out between Oear 
and O¢paretpara, as I have translated. 

Ficinus has “ legarum ipsarum tractatio demonstrabit,” from which 
Ast was led to believe that dette had dropt out before 7 diéZodoc. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, didater  60dce— 

* The syntax requires us to read, as I have translated, rpoeveyxéy7’ dv 
var~—Aapyxec0at, not with dy omitted. 

5—5 I have adopted the arrangement of the speeches suggested by Ast; 
who did not however perceive that Plato wrote gorw, not éors, and that 
&X’ has been lost after eiueva. 
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this way take some method, if perchance we may be able to 
establish any thing of a firm kind respecting them. 

Clin. Say what method. 

Athen. I should wish them to be very obedient as regards 
virtue; and it is evident that the legislator will endeavour to 
accomplish this through the whole of his legislation. 

Clin. How not? 

[9.] Athen. What then has been now said appears to me to 
effect something of moment towards a person listening with a 
greater mildness and a kinder feeling to what the words re- 
commend, provided they do not come in contact with a dispo- 
sition altogether savage; so that should what the words say 
render the person, who has become if not very much, yet a 
little more kindly disposed, more docile, we must be quite 
content. For there is no great facility! nor an abundance of 
those, who feel a desire to become the best to the greatest de- 
gree and in the shortest time; and the many point out Hesiod 
as a wise person for asserting that the road to wickedness is 
smooth, and offers itself to be passed through without sweat, 
as being very short; but (says he) 


*‘ Th’ immortal gods have before virtue placed 
The sweat of labour, and the road is long 

And steep, that to it leads. At first ’tis rough ; 
But when you reach the top, ’tis easy all,? 
Although it was all difficult before.’ 


Clin. And he appears to be like a person who speaks well. 

Athen. Entirely so. But what the discourse has done, as 
it has been going on, I wish to place in the midst of you. 

Clin. Place it then. 

Athen. Let us then say to the legislator, while addressing 
these words to hin—Tell us, Legislator, is it not evident that, 
if you knew what we ought to do and say, you would have 
said it? 

Clin. It is necessarily so. 

Athen. Did we not hear you saying a little before, that a 
legislator ought not to suffer poets to say what they please? 


| I cannot very well understand here evzérea; nor could, I think, 
Ficinus, who has omitted the word entirely. 


%® Instead of Ox)"wevra and yaderh wep, I have translated as if the 
Greek were 69 ’¢ wavra and yaXer?} Tpiv— 
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For they would not know, that by saying what is contrary to 
the laws, they would injure the state. 

Clin. You speak truly. 

Athen. If then we should speak in this manner to him in 
behalf of the poets, would what has been said be in modera- 
tion ? 

Clin. In what manner ? 

Athen. In this. Thereisan old story, O legislator, which is 
constantly told by ourselves, and seems correct to all the rest, 
that a poet, when he sits on the tripod of the Muse, is then not 
in his right senses, but, like a fountain, readily permits what 
comes to it to flow out:! and as his art is an imitation, he is 
(often) compelled, when representing persons placed in situa- 
tions contrary to each other, to contradict himself frequently, 
and does not know whether of what is told these or the others are 
true. But it is not possible for a legislator to act in this man- 
ner in the case of a law, namely *(to say) two (different) things 
about one thing ;? but he must always make one assertion about 
one thing. And do you so consider it from what has been 
said just now. For in the case of a funeral, one being exces- 
sive, and another deficient, and a third moderate, you, having 
chosen one of these, the moderate, order it, and simply praise 
it. But if my wife were pre-eminently rich, and should order 
me to bury her, *I would celebrate in a poem her magnificent 
sepulchre ;? but on the other hand, a parsimonious and poor 
man (would praise) a deficient one; but he who possesses 
moderate means, and is moderate himself (in mind), would 
praise a moderate one. But you must not talk, as you did just 
now, when speaking of the moderate; but you must tell us 
what the moderate is, and of what quantity it is; or do not 
imagine that a discourse of this kind is a law. 


1 [ have translated, as if the Greek were not pety, but éxpeiv, similar to 
** effundere”’ in Ficinus. A 

2_* Ficinus has ‘‘ duo quedam diversa de uno in lege loqui,”’ as if he 
had found in his MS. éy rg vou dbo repi évdg NéyovTt GdXoia, GAAA— 

8—8 Such is Taylor’s translation of the Latin of Ficinus, “‘ in poémate 
excedens sepulchrum laudarem.” The Greek is év ry mounpare roy 
imepBadrAovra dy ragoy travoiny: where Ast, unable to understand 
roumpart, suggested ypdypare, in allusion to the writing of the will; but 
Winckelmann prefers triorfjpart, referring to ix. p. 958, E.—Ai@wa 
—itmcripwara—said of the stone tabletona tomb. Perhaps Plato wrote 

L 
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Clin. You speak most true. : 

[10.] Athen. Whether then will he, who is placed by us 
over the laws, say nothing of this kind at the beginning of his 
laws, but immediately state what it is meet to do, and what 
not, and, having threatened a fine, turn himself to another 
law, and add nothing of exhortation and persuasion 'to those, 
for whom the laws are laid down?! ?But as in the case of 
physicians, one is accustomed on each occasion to attend in 
this way, and another in that,? let us call to mind the me- 
thod of either, in order that we may beg the legislator, as chil- 
dren do a physician, to cure them in the mildest manner. But 
what are we saying? There are, surely, we say, some persons 
physicians, and others the ministers of physicians; and these 
too we somehow call physicians. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And (this too), whether they are free-men, or slaves, 
and possess the art through the injunctions of their masters, 
both according to theory and experience, but not by nature, 
just like free-men, (who)? have both learnt the art in this way 
themselves, and are teaching it to their children ?* Would you 
put down these as two kinds of the so-called physicians ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Do you then not perceive that when there are both 
slaves and free-men sick in cities, the slaves do for the most 
part go round and cure the slaves, or remain in the medical 


év rq I\obrov vonpari—* with the thoughts of a Plutus.” Cousin trans- 
lates “‘ dans mes vers,” : 

1—1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, while 
Taylor translates roic vopoberovpévore, “ the legislators,” thus confound- 
ing the active voice with the passive. 

*—® Ficinus has “ Afferamus autem in medium modos medendi duos, 
quibus alii medici aliter curare consueverunt; ut quemadmodum pueri 
medicum orant, ut modo quodam facillime eos curet, ita et nos legum la- 
torem—” From which it is evident that his MS. was defective here; or, 
if as full as the others, that he did not know how to make sense of the 
passage. After Ocoamevex, Cornarius proposed to insert kai abrdc obTwe 
woos. Ast, however, conceives that a question put by Clinias, has 
been lost, while Bekker is content to place a dash after Oeparrevety, to 
mark an aposiopesis. Stalbaum says the passage is corrupt, and requires 
correction. 

* Ficinus has “ sicuti liberi, qui,” which leads to what the syntax re- 
quires, 2AedOepor, of — 

4 From this it would seem that in Greece the medical art was frequently 
hereditary; although occasionally a slave was taught his master’s trade. 
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shops; and that not one of such physicians either give or re- 
ceive any reason respecting each of the diseases of each of the 
slaves, but, as if knowing accurately from experience, orders, 
as if he were a self-willed tyrant, what seems good to him; 
and then goes away, bounding off from one sick domestic to 
another ; and by this means affords a facility to his master of 
attending to (other) patients? But the freeborn physician, 
for the most part, attends to and reflects upon the diseases of 
the freeborn; and, by exploring them from the beginning, 
and according to nature, and communing with both the patient 
himself and his friends, does, at the same time, learn something 
himself from the sick, and at the same time teach him, as far 
as he can, something, and does not order him any thing until 
he has persuaded him of its propriety; and then, after render- 
ing the patient gentle by persuasion, endeavours to finish the 
business by bringing him (back)! to health. Which of these 
is the better physician? he who cures in this way or in that? 
?{and which is the better exerciser? he who exercises in this 
way or that ?]? he, who effects his single power in a twofold 
manner, or he, who works it out in one way, and in the worse 
and the more rustic of the two? 

Clin. The twofold, O guest, is surely the superior. 

Athen. Are you willing then for us to look into this two- 
fold and simple method, as it exists in legislation ? 

Clin. How am I not willing ? 

[11.] Athen. Come then, by the gods, (and state) what law 
will the legislator first lay down? Will he not, according 
to nature, regulate by his ordinances first the commencement 
of generation® relating to states ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Is not the connexion by and communion of mar- 
riages the commencement of generation in all cities ? 

' In dei, which is found, without any meaning, before wapacxevalwy, 
lies hid, I suspect, ad, which should be placed after byiaav. 

22 Unless the word yupyaorije is to be taken in the sense of the English 
** practitioner,’’ applied to a medical man, one would suspect the words 
kai yupvaoric yupvatwy to be an interpolation; for not a word had been 
said, nor even an allusion made to the exerciser previously ; although it 
is true that amongst the ancients there was such a connexion between the 
professors of the medical and gymnastic arts, that the two were sometimes 
found united in the same person. See Sydenham on the Rivals, § 3, n. 33. 


$I have with Ast omitted zepi before yevécewg. For Ficinus has 
“* generationis—principium.” 
L 2 
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Clin. How not? 

Athen. The laws then of marriage being first laid down 
correctly, seem to be laid down for correct conduct in every 
state. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Let us then first speak of the simple law, which 
would perhaps exist somehow in this way; that a man is to 
marry when he is from thirty to thirty-five years old; but if 
~ he does not, that he should be fined both in money and with 
the loss of political privileges;! in money to this or that 
amount, and in disfranchisement of this or that kind. Let 
this then be the simple law respecting marriages; but this 
the twofold; that a man is to marry from thirty to thirty-five 
years old, considering that the human race has in some mea- 
sure partaken naturally of immortality, of which every one 
has naturally every desire? For to become famous, and not 
to lie when dead without a name, is the desire of a person of 
this kind. The human race then is a thing connected with all 
time, and follows and will follow it to the end, becoming in 
this manner immortal through that, which is ever the same 
and one, partaking by generation of immortality, in conse- 
quence of its leaving® children’s children. Now for a man to 
deprive himself willingly of this, is by no means holy; and 
he intentionally deprives himself of this, who has no care for 
children and a wife. He, therefore, who obeys this law 
would depart without a fine. But let him, on the other hand, 
who does not obey it, and does not marry when he is thirty- 
five years of age, be fined yearly so and so, in order that his 
solitary life may not seem to bring him gain and an easy 
state ; nor let him share in those honours, which the younger 
in the state pay on every occasion to the elder. It is then in 
the power of a person, who hears this law compared with 
that, to form an idea of each particular law, whether it ought 
to become in this way double, and the longest* in length 


* Such is the real meaning of drupia in Greek, not simply “ dishonour,” 
but what in one word would be “ disfranchisement,”’ wholly or in part. 

* A similar sentiment is to be found in the Banquet, § 32. 

8 Instead of karaXsrrdpevoy the passive participle, which has no mean- 
ing here, Ficinus found in his MS. raraXsizoy, as shown by his “ relin- 
quendo,” unless it be said that karaXevrdpevor is in the middle voice. 

* Instead of opixpdraroy, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ast sug- 
gests, what I have adopted, paxpdrarov— 
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through its mingling threats with persuasions ; or by employ- 
ing threats alone, it ought to become simple in length. 

Megil. It is the Laconic practice, O guest, to prefer ever 
the shorter method. But should any one order me to become 
a judge of such enactments, which of the two I would wish to 
be written and laid down for a state, I would prefer the longer ; 
and as regards every law according to this model, if two such 
were proposed, I should make the same choice. It is, how- 


ever, requisite that the present legislation shouid be agreeable 


to Clinias; for his is the state, which is now thinking of 
making use of laws of this kind. 

Clin. Well have you spoken, Megillus. 

[12.] Athen. To take any account of enactments either 
prolix or brief is very silly. 'For we must honour, I con- 
ceive, the best, but not the shortest, nor (look to) their length.! 
But, in the laws which we have just now spoken of, one dif- 
fers from the other not by the double alone as regards the 
value of their use; but that, which was said just now, re- 
specting the twofold kind of physicians, was most properly 
adduced. To this point however no legislator seems at any 
time to have given a thought, that, when it is possible to make 
use of two things in legislation, persuasion and force, they 
employ the other alone,? as far as is possible, against the 
masses unexperienced in education. For they legislate, not 
mingling a fight® with force, but (employing) unmingled vio- 
lence alone. But I, O blessed men, perceive that a third thing 
likewise ought to exist with regard to laws, but which does 
not exist at present. 

Clin. Of what kind are you speaking ? 

Athen. Of something, which has arisen, through a certain 
god-send, out of the matters we have just now discussed. For 


1—! Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has more elegantly 
“non enim brevissima aut longissima sed optima sunt, ut arbitror, eligenda.” 

* If r@ érépwis to be referred to Bia it should be rg érépg. But Plato 
wrote, I suspect, rp Biaorépp redzy, “the more violent method.” 

3 In lieu of waynv, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ast would read 
dvayenv ; but Winckelmann on Plutarch Amator. p. 233, didaxny, re- 
ferring to Plato in Tim. p. 51, E., rd pév—dia ddayiie, rd dé dd weOovg. 
Epist. vii. p. 332, A., weBot cai didayy. Ficinus has “ minas,’’ as if he 
had found in his MS. dzretA7}v— Cousin defends payny by saying that it 
means the same as dvdy«ny, and is sufficiently well opposed to 7&0. 
Badham on Euripid. Helen. 907, suggests doxnv — 
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from the time when we began to speak about laws in the 
morning, mid-day has now arrived ; and we have been in this 
yery beautiful retreat discoursing upon no other topic than 
laws. But we seem to me to be just now beginning to speak 
about laws; and that all before has been a prelude to laws.! 
Now why have I mentioned this? It is because I wished to 
say, that in all discourses, and whatever else partake of a vocal 
sound, there are both preludes and, as it were, movements 
backwards and forwards,? that possess some artificial hand- 
ling, useful to that which is about to be gone through. And, 
indeed, of the laws, as they are called, of guitar-songs and of 
every kind of music, preludes are laid down composed with 
wondrous care. But of laws really so, which we say are po- 
litical, no one has ever at any time made any mention of their 
preludes, nor, as being a composer, has he brought it to light, 
as if it did not naturally exist. But our present discussion, 
as it seems to me, indicates that it does exist; and the laws, 
which were just now mentioned as twofold, have seemed to 
be® not surely thus twofold simply, but there (have seemed) 
to be some two things, law and a prelude to a law; but the 
tyrannical injunction, which was spoken of as being similar to 
the orders of slave-physicians, (has appeared) to be an un- 
mingled law ; but that, which was spoken of prior to this, and 
called persuasive by this person here, (seemed) to be in reality 
persuasive, but to have the power of a prelude, relating to dis- 
courses. For in order that the person, to whom the legislator 
addresses his law, may receive kindly, and, through his kind- 
ness, with more docility, the injunction, which is the law, on 
this account the whole of this discourse has appeared to me 
to have been spoken ; ‘which the speaker has spoken persuad- 
ing.‘ Hence, according to my reasoning, this very thing 


uy — de Legg. ii. 7, 16, “‘ Habes legis procemium ; sic enim appellat 
ato.” 

- By dvakwioec, says Ast, are meant the movements of the arms 
whicha boxer especially adopts, previous to his striking a blow; and he 
refers appositely to Aristotle Rhetor. iii. 14, oddéy mooskayKwvicag ovdé 
Tpoavaxyoac evOd¢ dpyerat, and the notes of Victorius on that passage. 

3 To support the syntax of elvat, Ast would supply here karepayvnoav 
from karepayn, found a little below. But all the infinitives here depend 
rather upon édoéay. 

*— I confess I cannot understand dy weiOwy elev 6 Aéywr : nor could, 
I think, Ficinus, whose version is ‘‘ que ad persuadendum est inducta.” 
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would be properly called a prelude to a law, but not a dis- 
cussion of it. What then, after saying this, should I wish 
to be stated subsequently? It is this; !that the legislator 
ought ever prior to all laws to make them not without a share 
of preludes; and as regards each law, in so far as they differ 
from themselves, as much as the two just now mentioned have 
differed.! 

Clin. For my part,? I would never exhort? a man, skilled 
in these things, to lay down laws in any other mauner. 

Athen. You appear therefore to me, O Clinias, to speak 
correctly, so far that there is a prelude to all laws; and that 
it is requisite for a person commencing the business of legis- 
lation, to prefer to every discourse a preface, that is natural 
to each. For that, which is to be said after this, is not a thing 
of little moment, nor is it a trifling difference, whether they 
are stated clearly or not clearly. However, if we should enjoin 
upon legislators to make a prelude equally about what are 
called great and small laws, we should not speak? correctly. 
For this is not to be done either in every song or in every 
discourse ; since, though it naturally belongs to all, yet it 
is not to be used for all; and a thing of this kind is to be 
allowed to the orator, the lyric singer, and the legislator. 

Clin. You appear to me to speak most true. But let us 
make a no further exercise of delay, but return to the ques- 
tion, and begin, if it is agreeable to you, from those points, 
which you did, as a person not preluding, speak of at that 
time. Again then, as persons say, when playing,‘ since se- 
cond things are better, let us turn up and back® from the be- 


1_1 Here again I am quite at a loss; and so is Ast; who has however 
suggested some slight alterations, from which nothing is gained. 

22 So Ficinus translates correctly ré y’ éudv ob« Av—draxedeborTo— 

3 Ficinus has “‘ si—jubeamus, non recte jubebimus,” in Greek si— 
mpoorarromer, odk dv 6p0H¢ rpocrarrommeyv, which would be more in the 
manner of Plato, who is generally wont in this formula to repeat the same 
verb. 

* The Scholiast says that the proverb alluded to has reference to per- 
sons making a second sacrifice, after the omens in the first have proved 
unfavourable ; but this idea is disproved at once by the introduction of 
the word waiZovrec. ‘There is a somewhat similar proverb in Phileb. p. 
* A. § 140, rd Kai dic Kai rpig 76 ye Kadwc Exoy ixavarodsiv TY oyy 

eiv. 

5 The verb ézavazo\¢iv has two metaphorical meanings, one applied 
to turning up the soil, and causing that which was previously under to 
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ginning, as finishing a prelude, and not an accidental discourse, 
as just now. Let us take then their commencement! acknow- 
ledging that we are preluding. And what has been just now 
stated, respecting the honours to be paid to the gods, and the 
attention due to ancestors, is sufficient. But let us endeavour 
to speak about what is next in order, until it shall appear to 
you that the whole prelude has been spoken of sufficiently. 
And after this you will go through detailing the laws them- 
selves, : 

Athen. About the gods, then, and those that come after 
them,? and parents, both when living and dead, we made suffi- 
ciently then a prelude, as we call it now; but the portion that 
still remains of this kind of a subject, you appear to exhort me 
to lead forth into the light. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And after these matters, how it is necessary for per- 
sons to keep their souls, and bodies, and substance with refer- 
ence to serious pursuits and remissions (of labour), and fitting 
too for both the speaker and the hearers to ruminate* in com- 
mon, and to become, to the utmost of their power, successful 
in attaining instruction. These very matters then must in 
reality‘ be spoken of and heard by us after those. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 


come to the top, as persons do when digging or ploughing; and the other 
to the act of ruminating, when an animal throws up the cud from the-sto- 
mach to the mouth, where it is rolled about and turned over, But as 
neither sense seems suited to this place, I have translated the word lite- 
rally, “turn up and back,” for the allusion is probably to some sport, 
of which nothing is known at present. 

¥ T cannot understand AdBwper abrév dpyny, nor could, I suspect, Fi- 
cinus ; whose version is “ incipiamus ” merely, which Taylor has trans- 
lated. I could have understood “ Let us lay down a foundation for other 
(laws),” in Greek, BaA\wpev &d\wy dox7nv—for thus “ the others ” would 
be opposed to those relating to the gods. 

* Namely the Demons and heroes, see § 8, 

8 I have adopted this word, found in its metaphorical sense in Shaks- 
peare, as the ordinary meaning of the Greek avarspralecOa; but I 
conceive that the other sense, ‘‘ to reckon up,’’ as persons do on their five 
fingers, is what Plato here intended ; and if so, réyra must be inserted 
before dvarreprraZopévove. 

# Instead of 6yrwe, which I cannot understand, the sense seems to re- 
quire o¥rwe, “ thus,” 
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BOOK V. 


[1.] Athen. Let every one then hear, who has already 
heard what we have said respecting the gods, and our dear 
progenitors. For a man’s soul is, after the gods, the most 
divine of all his possessions, as being most his own. Now 
the whole of a man’s possessions are altogether twofold. ‘The 
more powerful and the better are the lords, but the weaker 
and worse, the slaves. Of those then that are his the lord 
must always be held in honour before the slaves. Hence 
after the gods, who are lords, and those that follow next 
to them, I properly exhort a person! to honour his own soul 
by speaking of it as the second in rank. But not one, so to 
say, honours his soul properly, although he appears (to do so). 
For honour is somehow a divine good ; but of things that are 
evil not one is honourable. He then, who fancies that he shall 
enlarge his soul by certain discourses or gifts or certain yield- 
ings, and yet does not make it better from being worse, ap- 
pears indeed to honour it, but by no means does so. For in- 
stance, *every boy on becoming a man thinks himself competent 
to know all things,? and that he honours his soul by praising 
it, and he freely permits it to do whatever it pleases. But 
3we now say* that he, who acts so, injures and does not 
honour (his soul). And yet it is necessary, as we have said, 
(to honour) it in the second rank after the gods. Nor, when 
a man does not consider himself, but others, as the cause of 
his own errors and of ills the most in number and mag- 
nitude, and ever exempts himself as free from blame, is he 
honouring his own soul, as he forsooth fancies; for he is 
far from doing so; since he injures it ; nor when ‘contrary to 


1 Instead of d¢iv, which I cannot understand, I have translated as if 
the Greek were ru— It came from dei—édevripay a little below. 

22 Such was the case of Menexenus, it would seem, and of Melitus. 
See Menex. § ], n. 7. 

38 Taylor has adopted “nos dicimus,” found in Ficinus; whose MS. 
probably read Aéyoper, not Aeyouevoy. Hence we may read 6 d? viv 
Aéyouer tvvor, i, e. what we intellectual people say; for 76 62 viv Aeyd- 
pevéy tory would mean “there is now said as a proverb.” 

44 So Ficinus from his MS, probably. The others read apd Aoyov 
Tov Tov vopobéTov Kai Erawov. 
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reason, and the praise of the legislator,‘ he indulges in plea- 
sures, does he honour it all; but he dishonours it, by filling 
it with vice and repentance. Nor yet when, on the contrary, 
he does not thoroughly labour by bearing up against exertions 
that receive praise, and against fears and pains, but sinks under 
them ; for ! by sinking he then dishonours it ; for he causes it to 
be in dishonour by doing all these acts.!_ Nor does he honour 
it, when he thinks that to live is altogether a good: for then 
too he dishonours it. For while his soul imagines that every 
thing in Hades is evil, he yields, nor does he strive against it 
by teaching and convincing it that it does not know whether, 
on the contrary, that, what relates to the gods there is not 
the greatest of all good tous. Nor yet, when any one honours 
beauty before virtue, is this any other thing than truly and 
wholly a dishonour to the soul. For such an assertion falsely 
proclaims that the body is more houourable than thesoul. For 
nothing born of earth is more honourable than what is in 
Olympus; and he, who thinks otherwise of the soul, is ignor- 
ant that he is careless of this wonderful possession. Nor 
when a person, who desires to possess wealth not honourably, 
or when possessing (unjustly),? does not bear it ill, does he 
then honour his soul with gifts? He fails? of it entirely. _ For 
he sells what is honourable and at the same time beautiful in his 
soul for a little gold; for all the gold both on the earth and 
under the earth is of no value against virtue. And, to speak 
comprehensively, he, whois neither willing by every contrivance 
to abstain from such things, as the legislator numbers up and 
ranks amongst the disgraceful and bad, nor, on the other hand, 
to pursue to the utmost of his power the good and the honour- 
able, does not perceive that, in all these cases, he treats his 
soul, which is a thing the most divine, with the greatest dis- 
honour, and in the most unseemly manner. For not one, so to 


'—' Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has merely ‘‘ heec enim agens omnia 
animum suum dedecorat,” rejecting rére od rig bmeikwy, words cer- 
tainly quite unnecessary, 

* Ficinus alone has “ possidens injuste,” thus preserving the very word 
required by the train of thought. Hence we must insert caxwe¢ before 
KT@PEVOC. 

* The Greek is wavri¢ piv ody desire 7d yao abtijc— But in this for- 
mula, as remarked correctly by Ast, Netzer is not elsewhere found. It is 
always dei. Hence we may read zavrdc piv ody det: ray yap Tro abrijg.— 








—— 
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say, considers what is the greatest of the so-called! punish- 
ment for evil conduct. Now the greatest is in the becoming 
similar to bad men; and by becoming similar, to avoid good 
men and good discourses, and to be cut off from them, but to 
be glued to (the bad),? while * pursuing according to their in- 
tercourse ;* and sticking close to such persons, he must of ne- 
cessity do and suffer what such persons naturally do and say 
to each other. Such a state then is not one of justice, for the 
beautiful is just [and justice],4 but of punishment, the at- 
tendant on a state® of injustice, with which both he, who does 
meet, and he, who does not meet, are miserable ; the one in 
not being cured; the other in being destroyed, in order that 
many may be saved. But to us it is an honour, to speak 
generally, to follow the better and to make the worse, still® 
capable of becoming better, the best possible. 

[2.] There is not then a possession belonging to a man 
more naturally fitted, than the soul, to flying from evil, and 7 to 
tracking out and taking’ what is of all things the best; nor, 
when it has taken it, to associate with it for the rest of life. 
Hence it has been ranked second in honour; but the third— 
every one will understand this at least—is the honour, accord- 
ing to nature, of the body. It is however requisite to consider 
these honours, which of them are genuine, and which with a 
false stamp. * Now this is the business of a legislator. And 
he appears to me to point out that they are these and some 
such as these ;* that the body is honourable, not when it pos- 


1 Ficinus, probably unable, like myself, to understand rijy Xeyopévny, 
has “ maximam enim secundum Justitiam ultionem—” 

2 Ficinus alone has “ improbis,’’ what the antithesis requires. 

3_3 The Greek is dwxeovra cara tag Evvovaciac, which is, I believe, 
equally at variance with sense and syntax, that united require diwxovra 
Ta ako\acra Tijc Evvovaiac, i. e. “ while pursuing the licentiousness of 
an intercourse with them.”’ 

* The words 7 dixn are plainly an explanation of ré Oikawoy, oo 

5 As Plato had just before used waQoc, he could not possibly have 
written 749n: which Ast says is put for wa@nua. One MS. has 7d0e, 
governed by axéXovfoc: and so | have translated. 

® The Greek is ard rovro, words I cannot understand; nor could, I 
suspect, Ficinus; for he has omitted them. Plato probably wrote dvvara 
tr’ 6vra—as I have translated ; while in é2, before BeXriw, lies hid 4én— 

7’ Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘ad investigandum eligendum- 

ue.” 
Ss 8 Ficinus, supplying perhaps what was partly wanting in his MS., 
has “ quorum differentia a legislatore declaranda mihi videtur.” 
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sesses beauty, or strength, or swiftness, or size, or health— 
although this would seem so to many—nor even when it pos- 
sesses the contraries to these. But those things which, being 
in the middle, touch upon the whole of this possessing,! are by 
far the most moderate and safe.? For the former cause the 
soul to be puffed up and confident, but the latter humble and 
servile. And similarly situated is the possession of *money 
and means,’ according to the same measure of valuation.* For 
an excess in the bulk of all these things produces enmity and 
revolts, both in states and amongst individuals ; but a defi- 
ciency (produces) slavery for the most part. Let not then 
any one be desirous of riches for the sake of his children, in 
order that he may leave them very wealthy; for this is better 
neither for them nor the state. For the substance of the 
young is not the prey of flatterers; and if it is not in want 
of the necessaries of life, it is the most harmonious and the best 
of all. For by its harmony and fitness in all things it renders 
our life free from pain. It is meet then to leave to children 
abundance of modesty, not of gold. And we think we *shall 
accomplish this by reproving impudent young men, when 
they act shamelessly. This, however, is not effected by the ex- 
hortation given at present to young men; which persons give 
by saying that it is meet to be modest in every thing; but a 
prudent legislator will rather advise old men to feel a shame be- 
fore the young ; and above all things to take care, that no young 
person, at any time, either sees or hears them doing or sayingany 
thing base; since where old men are shameless, there too must 
young men of necessity be the most impudent ; for the most ex- 
cellent education both of the young and of themselves is, not 
in giving advice, but in being seen to do through the whole of 
life, what a person would say, while giving advice to another. 
But he who honours and venerates his relationship and the 
whele communion ° of family gods, that possess the nature of 


* In #£:¢ there is an allusion to the preceding éyov. 

* Ficinus has, what Stephens preferred, “‘ moderatiora tutioraque.”” 

*-—* In Greek ypjpara and erqpara differ as in English “personal”? and 
“real”? property. 

* I have followed Cornarius and Ast in rejecting cai before TUYLHOEWC. © 

*—* So Taylor follows the version of Ficinus, “id nos facturos,” in- 
stead of the Greek, rotro raraXsiWey, “ will leave this—” 

‘—® Ficinus has, more briefly, “ et universam sub iisdem penatibus ge- 
neris communionem.” 


~~ eei 
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the same blood,® will have, according to reason, the gods who 
preside over births favourably disposed towards him for the 
procreation of children. And moreover, he will obtain the 
kind feeling of friends and associates in the intercourse of life, 
by considering their attentions to himself as of a greater and 
more respectful kind than they do; but his own favours to them 
less than his friends and associates do themselves. , As regards, 
-however, the state and fellow-citizens, he is by far the best, 
who prefers before the contests at Olympia and all in war and 
peace, to be victorious in the glory of being the servant of the 
laws at home, '[as having been subservient to them]! in a 
manner the most beautiful of all men through (the whole of)? 
life. We must consider too the laws of intercourse? with 
strangers to be matters of the most holy kind. For nearly all 
the delinquencies of strangers towards strangers depend more 
upon an avenging deity ‘than do those in the case of fellow- 
citizens. Fora stranger being destitute of companions and 
kindred, is an object of greater pity both to men and gods. 
He therefore, who is more able to take vengeance, is more 
ready to assist. Now the ° Demon of each person, and the god of 
hospitality, are as the attendants upon Zeus, who presides over 
strangers, powerful in the greatest degree. It is then a mat- 
ter of much caution for a person, to whom there is even a little 
portion of forethought, to proceed on to the end of life, without 
having committed any error with regard to strangers. But, 


11! The words &¢ banpernewe are evidently an explanation of iarnoe- 
ciac. 

2 In a’roie lies hid révrweo—the origin of “‘ totam” in Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has tacitly followed. 

8 The Greek is ovpPddraa, derived from otpBorov, “a symbol,” 
which was a piece of metal, wood, or leather, cut into two corresponding 
parts, one of which was retained by a person who had formed an ac- 
quaintance with a stranger, and the other by the stranger himself. _The 
bearer of the symbol, whether one of the original parties, or a friend of 
theirs, was entitled, on presenting it, to the rights of hospitality, which 
were considered to be of the most sacred kind, and not to acknowledge 
them was a crime of the deepest dye. 

4 J have translated as if the Greek were 7) Ta wepi ray roduTor, 
not mapa ra réy ToktrHy—which would require the addition of sig woXé- 
rac. Ficinus has “ pre illis, que inter cives committuntur,” 

5 T have translated as if the Greek were éxdorwy daipwy Kai Oed¢ 6 
Limoc rp Eevip—not 6 Eémog éxdorwy daipwy cai Oedg rp Eeviy— For 6 
Eimoc ought to precede r@ Eevip, as shown by the mass of passages col- 
lected by others and myself on Aisch, Suppl. 139, 
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of all the crimes done by strangers and denizens, the greatest 
is that which takes place in the case of each towards sup- 
pliants. For the god, with whom the suppliant happens to have 
met, as a witness to agreements made with a suppliant, be- 
comes himself pre-eminently the guardian of the sufferer.' 
2So that no one, who injures suppliants, will go unpunished.? 
. [8.] Thus then have we nearly gone through the modes of 
intercourse® relating to parents, and to a person himself, and 
the things belonging to him, and those relating to the state, and 
friends, and kinsmen, and strangers, and natives. But as to 
what follows how a person by being what can best pass through 
life, (it is meet)* to detail, not what a law, but what praise 
and blame may, by teaching individuals, render them more 
obedient to the rein, and more kindly disposed to the laws 
about to be established. These then are the matters we must 
subsequently speak of. Now truth is the leader of every good 
both to gods and men; of which he, who is about to be blessed 
and fortunate, should participate immediately from the begin- 
ning, in order that for the greatest length of time he may live 
a person of truth. For he is trust-worthy ; but he is not trust- 
worthy, by whom a voluntary falsehood is loved; while he, by 
whom an involuntary one is so, is a senseless person ; of which 
states neither is an object of envy. For he, who is not trust- 
worthy and untaught, is unloved; and as time progresses to- 
wards morose old age, he becomes known, and at the end of 
life has prepared for himself a solitude complete; so that, 
whether his associates and children are alive or not, his life 
becomes nearly equally an orphanhood. He however who 


* Ficinus has “ deus enim, per quem supplex foedus est consecutus, dili- 

gentissimus ejus est custos,” For he could not understand, nor can I, the 
Greek, ye’ ob ydp ixéredoac paprupoc 6 ixérnc Oeov Ervyev dpodoyuor, 
pbrak tagéowy odroc rou wabdyroc yiyverat, But by merely changing 
ixeredoag into ikerevoayri all will become quite plain, as is shown by the 
translation. 
_ *—* Such is Taylor’s translation of the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ quare nul- 
-us in supplices sceleratus impunis abibit.””’ The Greek is literally, ‘‘ so 
that he, who has met with (the god), will not suffer, what he has suffered, 
unavenged.” ‘ 

le: is the only way of translating literally ouAnpara. Ficinus has 
* officia—” 

* For the sake of the syntax and sense, we must suppose that dei has 
dropt out before dve£eAGeiv, as I have translated. Ficinus, being equally 
at a loss, has omitted éxépevoy rovrw, and so after him has Taylor. 
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does no injury is held in honour; but he, who does not suffer 
the unjust to act unjustly, deserves more than double the 
honour of the former person. For the former has a value 
equal to one man ; but the latter to many others,' by pointing 
out to the rulers the injustice of the rest. But let him, who 
unites with the rulers in inflicting punishments to the utmost 
of his power, be proclaimed the great man in a state, and the 
complete victor, if ever one was,? in virtue. The very same 
praise it is meet to proclaim of temperance and prudence; 
and the person, who possesses other goods, that have a power 
not only for him to possess them himself, but to share them with 
others, it is meet to honour, as being at the tip-top (of excel- 
lence) ; but him, who is unable, although willing, to put aside 
in the second rank ; and to blame indeed the man whois envious 
and unwilling through friendship* to be a sharer of any of his 
good things with any one; but not to hold a jot the more in 
dishonour his possession on account of the possessor, but to 
acquire it with all one’s might. Let then every one contend with 
us for virtue unstintingly. For such a person advances a state 
by striving himself, and not cutting down others through 
calumny. But the envious man, while he thinks to become the 
superior by detracting from others, tends less himself to true 
virtue, and makes his competitors disheartened through their 
being blamed unjustly ; and by these means causing the whole 
state to be untrained for the contests of virtue, he renders it, 
as far as he can, of less account as regards its renown. It 
is proper, moreover, for every man to possess a spirit, and yet 
to be as mild as possible. For it is not possible to avoid the 
unjust acts of others, which are harsh and difficult to be cured, 
or entirely incurable, otherwise than by fighting and con- 
quering, after defending oneself, and by remitting nothing, 
when in the act of punishing. Now to do this every soul is 
unable, without possessing a noble spirit. 

With respect to the acts of those, who do an injury that 
admits of a cure, it is requisite to know, in the first place, 

1 The Greek is érépwy: but one would have expected here G\Awy, as 
in the very words of Homer, 7oA\@y avraEwog 4\Xwy, which Plato had in 
mind. Ficinus however omits éripwy— 

2 In lieu of obroc, which is never said in praise of a person, correct lan- 
guage requires «i ric, as I have translated 

3 Instead of dia gidiac, the sense evidently requires ée’ dgiXiac, 
“ through a want of friendship.” 
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that no unjust man is voluntarily unjust.'! For no one would 
at any time willingly possess any of the greatest evils, and 
least of all in the case of the most honoured belonging to him- 
self. Now the soul, as we have said, is in truth a thing the most 
honoured by all. No one, therefore, would at any time volun- 
tarily receive the greatest evil in the thing most honoured, and 
live through the whole of life possessing it. But the unjust man 
and he who has what are evils, is in every respect an object of 
pity. It is proper, however, to pity him, who has an evil that 
is curable, and to restrain and soften down one’s anger, and 
not, like a woman with an excess of passion, to continue em- 
bittered against him. But it is meet to let loose one’s anger 
against a person incontinently? sinful, and past all exhortation 
depraved. On which account we have said that the good man 
ought to be conspicuous* for possessing a spirit, and yet to be 
on each occasion mild. 

[4.] But of all evils the greatest is implanted in the 
souls of the major part of mankind ; for which, while each one 
is giving himself a pardon, he devises no plan for avoiding it. 
And this is what people* say; that every man is naturally 
a friend to himself, and that it is well for a thing of this kind 
to be necessarily so. But, in truth, the cause of all his mis- 
takes arises to each man, upon each occasion, through the violent 
love of self. For the lover is blinded with respect to the ob- 
ject loved.® So that he judges improperly of things just, and 
good, and beautiful, through thinking that he ought always to 
honour what belongs to himself in preference to truth. For 
it is necessary that he, who is to be a great man, should love 
neither himself, nor the things belonging to himself, but what 
is just, whether it happens to be done by himself or by another 


‘—" On this celebrated saying of Plato, Ast refers to a mass of writers, 
who have alluded to it. 

? Inlieu of dxparée Ast would read dydérwe, as the antithesis to idoua. 
Ficinus too has “qui autem ita sunt flagitiosi, ut incurabiles sint.” 

* Stephens would reject rpéweuy, omitted by Ficinus ; while Ast would 
read Ovpoetdij, ei mpéret, “ if fitting—” 

* Since the time of Plato, not only the people, but philosophers likewise 
have said the same, as may be seen in Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral 
Residents. Aristotle however, in Polit. ii. 2, says7O gitavroy eivat Wiys- 
“at OtKalwe. 


5 To this doctrine of Plato allusion is mad. x Ast. 
Galen, and Longinus. OO OE A 
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person rather.'_ From this very same mistake it has come to 
pass in all cases that his ignorance appears to a person to 
be a wisdom peculiarly his own. Hence, although we know, 
so to say, nothing, we fancy we know every thing; but, by 
not permitting others to do that, of which we ourselves are 
ignorant, we are compelled to make mistakes through doing 
it ourselves. On this account every man ought to avoid the 
vehement love of himself, and ever? to follow one better than 
himself, without placing, in a matter of this kind, a feeling of 
shame in the foreground. But what are of less importance 
than these, and mentioned frequently, and not less useful than 
these, it is proper for a person to remind himself of and to state. 
For, as something is always flowing away from us, it is necessary 
for something on the contrary to be flowing (to us). Now 
recollection? is the influx of thoughts, which had left us. On 
which account‘ it is meet to abstain from ill-timed laughter, 
and tears; and for every man to announce to every man that 
he must endeavour, by concealing *all excessive joy and all® ex- 
cessive sorrow, to preserve a decent bearing, ® each person, while 
his Demon is standing steadily, going on successfully or unsuc- 
cessfully to places on high and steep, while Demons are opposing 


1 This w@Aor is found rather strangely here. It should follow d\X\d 
or Ta dixara— 

2 Instead of AEI, which is unnecessary after yp1, Plato evidently wrote 
AEI, as I have translated. 

% On the Platonic doctrine relating to memory, see the Phedrus, p. 72, 
E., and Meno, p. 81, D. 

* Unless I am greatly mistaken, something is wanting here to unite 
what now appears to be very disjointed. 

5_§ By merely placing wacay before mepwdvviay, instead of after 
mepiyaperay, we shall get rid of the difficulty, which Stephens and Ast could 
not master, nor Orelli, who proposed to read codXepoy for 6Any, nor Winc- 
kelmann, who suggests @\Any— 

6_6 Such I conceive to be the meaning of this difficult passage, where 
the Greek is at present kara Te ebroayiac israpévov Tov daipovog éxaa- 
Tov Kai kara Tvxac oloyv mpd¢ ina Kai dvayTn Saipdvwr dyOorapivwy 
risi rpdteor, But from the preceding mention of excessive joy and ex- 
cessive sorrow, it is evident that as edpayiac is to be referred to reptya- 
pévav, so must rixac be referred to repiwdvviay. Hence for cara rixag, 
I ct, Plato wrote car’ drvxiac: while for the syntax and sense 
tihited re has been changed into ye, éedorov into Exagroy, Kai into 7), oloy 
into iévra and rpdéeor into rapateowy: unless it be said that after oloy 
there has dropt out Siovpoy and iévraafter advdyvrn. With regard to 
iorapévov, that verb is applied to a wind, which when it blows steadily 
from any quarter is said to stand, as in Thucyd. ii. 97, rard mpiprvay 
torijrac TO Tvevpa. 

: M 
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with certain disturbances ;° and thatit is meet ever! to hope that 
the deity will, when troubles fall upon the good state,” which he 
has given, make them less instead of greater, and (cause)achange 
from the present state to a better one; and with respect to 
3[ good things |* the contraries of these, that they will always be 
present to them‘ with good fortune. In these hopes it is meet 
for every one to live, and in the recollection of all these things 
to be sparing on no point, but ever amidst serious and spor- 
tive occupations to remind another and himself clearly.® 

[5.] Now then there have been mentioned nearly (all), as far 
as divine things are concerned, respecting the pursuits, to which 
every one ought to attend, and respecting each individual 
himself, of what kind he ought to be; but matters relating to 
man have not been at present spoken of. But it is necessary 
(to speak of them): for we are conversing with men, and not 
with gods. Now pleasures, and pains, and desires, are naturally 
in the highest degree human; on which it is necessary for 
the whole mortal animal to hang, as it were, [and to be sus- 
pended ]° with the greatest earnestness. It is requisite then to 
praise the most beautiful life, not only because by its form it is 
superior, as regards fair renown ; but because, if any one is will- 
ing to taste of it, and not, as being young, to become a deserter 


from it, it excels in that too, of which we all are in search, (I 


mean) the possessing more of joy and less of sorrow through the 
whole of life. That this will be clearly the case, if any one tastes 
of it correctly, will readily and vehemently appear. Now what 
is this correctness? This it is requisite to ascertain from 
the reasoning, and to consider whether it is produced accord- 
ing to nature in this way, or in another, contrary to nature. 
It is requisite therefore to consider in this manner one life, as 
compared with another, if it be more pleasant and more pain- 


x Ficinus has “sperare semper—debent.” He therefore found in his 
MS. idmigeey O2 dei deity, not merely éAmiZey O& dei— 


? T have followed Cornarius and Ast in considering roi¢ adyaQoic to be. 


governed by éumirréyrwy, and in that case roy Osby must precede, not 
follow, roi¢g dyaSoic. 

*—* The words ra dya@d are evidently an explanation of rd évayria. 

* Instead of adroic, which has nothing to which it can be referred, one 
would prefer dyaQoic, 

* In lieu of cagde the sense requires cogas, ‘‘ wisely.” 

*—* I must leave for others to explain, what I cannot, the difference 
between éEnprijcOat and éxxpeyapévoy eivar, Nor could, I suspect, Fi- 
cinus ; who has merely “ quasi pendere—” 


il me ee 
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ful. We wish for pleasure to be present with us; but we 
neither choose nor wish for pain. But what is neither the 
one or the other we do not wish for in the place of pleasure ; 
but we do wish for it to be exchanged in the place of pain. 
We wish too for less pain with more pleasure; but we do not 
wish for less pleasure with greater pain. But we can show 
clearly that we do not wish to possess each of these, equal in 
the place of equals. All these differ in multitude and magni- 
tude and intensity and equality, and in whatever things are 
the contrary to all these, with respect to wishing ; but ' with 
respect to the choice of each,! they do not differ. Since then 
these things have been thus arranged by necessity, we wish for 
that life,in which the many and great and intense of each kind 
exist, but in which pleasures exceed ; but we do not wish for that 
life, in which the contraries to these exist. And on the other 
hand, the life in which things few and little and quiet exist, 
but in which pains exceed, we do not wish for; but we wish 
for that life in which the contraries to these exist. * And 
again, the life, in which the balance is equal, as we said before, 
it is meet to consider as an equal-balanced life ;? since we wish 
for the life, which exceeds* in what is agreeable to us; but 
we do not wish for that (which exceeds) in what is disagree- 
able.* Now it is necessary to consider all our lives as natur- 
ally bound up in these; and *[it is necessary to consider] ° 
what kind (of lives) we naturally wish for. And if we say, 


'—! As the words zpd¢ BotAnow and zpdc aipeoy have the same 
meaning, Ast would place zpdc aipsotv éxdorwy in the next sentence be- 
fore 2 avayenc—But see just before 066’ aipotpeOa obre BovdopeOa. 

22 Ficinus has more briefly, “‘si autem «qualia sunt, de «quali vita, 
ut diximus, cogitandum ;”’ while Taylor translates icoppo7et by “ these 
possess equal power.” Plato wrote, I suspect, isopporei wavra kal’ ixa- 
Tepa Ta ty roig mpdcbev,—* all are balanced according to either of the 
things previously stated,” namely, pleasure and pain. 

5 The Greek is rév brepBaddévTwy—rwy 6 ad—But as the genitive 
is without regimen, Ast suggests roy bxepBahovra—rody 0 ab—to agree 
with Biov understood, and so Taylor had already translated. I should 
prefer ra rév brepBaddA6vrwy— Ficinus has “volumus enim, que illo 
excedunt—” 

* Why Plato should thus have written roic éy@poic here, to balance the 
preceding rp giAy, I cannot understand. Ficinus, whom Taylor fol- 
lows, avoids the difficulty by translating, ‘‘ que contrario superant,” as if 
his MS. read ry tvavri, of which roic éyOpoic would be the explanation. 

’—+ The words within the brackets are evidently an interpolation, 
and properly omitted by Ficinus. . 

M 
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that we wish for any thing except these, we say so through 
an ignorance of, and inexperience in, lives as they exist. — 
[6.] What then and of what kind are the lives, respecting 
which it is necessary for a person to know something,’ while 
forecasting ? what is to be wished for and is voluntary, and 
what is to be not wished for and is involuntary ; and,? after 
prescribing a law to himself, to choose what is agreeable and 
pleasant and the best and the most beautiful, and to lead a life 
as far as possible, the most happy for man? Let us then call 
one life temperate, another prudent, another brave, and rank 
one as healthy ;4 and four others, the contraries to these four, 
by the name of the imprudent, the cowardly, the intemperate, 
and the diseased. He, then, who knows the temperate, will 
lay it down as mild in all things, and exhibiting quiet pains, 
and quiet pleasures, and placid desires, and loves not insane ; 
but the intemperate as being impetuous in all things, and exhi- 
biting vehement pains, and vehement pleasures, and desires on 
the stretch and goaded on, and loves the maddest possible; and 
that in atemperate life the pleasures exceed the pains ; but in an 
intemperate one the pains (exceed) the pleasures in magnitude 
and multitude and intensity. Hence, the one of these lives hap- 
pens of necessity to be according to nature more pleasant to 
us, but the other more painful; and it is no longer in the 
power of him, who wishes to live pleasantly, to live voluntarily 
in an intemperate manner; but it is evident, if what has been 
said is correct, that every licentious person is of necessity so 
unwillingly. For the whole mass of mankind live in the 
want of temperance, either through the want of teaching, or 
through incontinence, or through both. The same things are 
to be considered respecting a diseased and healthy life, that 


1 The Greek is idévra. But Ficinus has “ nosse.”” Hence his MS. 
probably read évatey rx— On the loss or confusion of éatey, and of 
the phrase éwateww ru wepi Trivoc, see myself on Hipp. Maj. § 22, n, 4. 

? In lieu of zpoeAdpevoy, which could not thus precede the subsequent 
éAdpevov, I have translated as if the word were mpoiWduevov— Ficinus 
omits 7p0e\dpevor entirely. : 

* Ficinus has “ hisque cognitis,” from which Stephens was led to sug- 
gest «ira for sic, which Ast says may mean “ instar.” But such is never 
its meaning. Perhaps Plato wrote cai, which was first corrupted into 
we, and then into sice— 

* Ficinus has “ sanam denique quartam,”’ as if his MS. read not“ENA, 
but ONTA A, where A would mean “ the fourth—’” On the errors arising 
from letters expressive of numerals see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 223. 
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they possess pleasures and pains, but that the pleasures ex- 
ceed the pains in health, but the pains the pleasures in ill- 
ness. Our wish however in the choice of lives is not that pain 
may exceed, but, where it is exceeded, that life we have de- 
cided to be the more pleasant. Now the '[temperate man ],' we 
would say, possesses in both respects things fewer, and less, 
and slighter than [the intemperate], and the prudent than the 
imprudent, and the man of bravery than the one of timidity, 
each exceeding each on the score of pleasures; but on that of 
pains, *the former exceeding the latter,” the brave man has 
the victory over the timid, and in that of the prudent the im- 
prudent; so that *of the lives, the more pleasant are the tem- 
perate, and the brave, and the prudent, and the healthy, than 
the timid, and imprudent, and intemperate, and the diseased ;* 
and in short, the life which is connected with virtue, pertaining 
either to the body or the soul, is more pleasant than the life 
which is connected with depravity, and is superior even to 
superfluity in the other points, such as beauty and rectitude 
and virtue and fair renown; so that it causes the person, who 
sses it, to live more happily in every respect and 
totally, than he (who possesses) the contrary (life).‘ 
7.| °Let then the prelude of the laws, having been here 
spoken of, have an end of the speeches.® But after the prelude 


1—1 The words within brackets, in Greek 6 61) c&gpwy Tov adxodaorov, 
Cornarius, with whom Ast agrees, was the first to reject as an interpola- 
tion. For the question relating to the cwgpwv and axéAacrog has been 
discussed already ; besides, the subsequent words, éxaérepoc éxarepor, prove 
that only two lives are spoken of, not three. 

2_2 So I have translated, as if the Greek were éxeiywy iwepBaddovrur, 
rovrouc, not avrove; but why the genitive plural éxeiyvwy and rovrovcg 
should be thus introduced in lieu of the nominative singular to answer to 
the preceding antithetical clause, I confess I cannot understand, much 
less explain. Ast indeed refers the plurals to the dgpwy and deAdc, op- 
posed to the ¢péripoc and dvdpeiog respectively ; and as regards the geni- 
tive for the nominative quotes his own note on ii. 3, from which however 
nothing is gained. With respect to Ficinus, he seems to have been so 
completely at loss, as to omit nearly all the words, in which the whole 
difficulty lies, between Zywy and Biwy; for his version is, “ habet; et alter 
voluptatibus, alter doloribus superat, ita ut fortis—”’ 

’—% All between the numerals are tacitly omitted by Taylor. 

* So Taylor correctly ; for he probably wished, instead of rov évayriou, 
to read row rdy évayriov, with the ellipse of yovrog and Biov. , 

5—5 All between the numerals Taylor has tacitly omitted ; while Fici- 
nus has merely “ Verum exordium legum jam finem accipiat.”” For he 
was doubtless’ dissatisfied (as who is not?) with the Greek, Kai 70 piv 
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it is necessary somehow for the strain to follow; or rather, in 
good truth, to write down the laws of a polity. As then it 
is not possible, in the case of a web, or any other tissue what- 
ever, to work up the weft and the warp from the same mate- 
rials, but there must needs be a difference as regard their 
quality in the production of the warp, by being some of it! 
strong and assuming a firmness through the spindle,? and 
another part of it softer and ?making use of a just easiness ;3 
from whence‘ it is meet that those, who are about to hold great 
offices in the state, should be judged of separately in this way, 
and those too, who have been tested in a trifling education, on 
each occasion according to reason. For there are two kinds 
of polities, one relating to the appointment of offices to each 
individual, and the other relating to the laws assigned to the 
offices. But before all it is requisite to consider things of this 
kind. A shepherd, and a herdsman, and a breeder of horses, 
and whatever else there are of this kind of occupations, will, 
after receiving the whole herd, never attempt to attend to them 
otherwise than by first applying a purification suited to their 
individual living together ; and having by a selection separated 
the healthy and diseased, and the well-bred and ill-bred, he 
will send away one part to some other herds, but attend upon 
the other part, thoroughly perceiving that his labour would be 
in vain and non-effective as regards both the body and soul,® 
which after nature and improper aliment had corrupted, *they 
Tpooiptoy THY vouwy étvravOot rexOiv THY Aéywy TEdog éxéTw: Where 
Plato wrote, I suspect, derybiv rp Adyy, i. e. shown by the discourse—” 

’ Here, as elsewhere, rd pévis to be supplied from the subsequent 70 dé. 

? Instead of roi¢ rpdzote, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ast would 
read from “tortura”? in Cornarius, rai¢ orpodaig, referring to Politic. p. 
282, E., robrou dé rd piv drpder re orpadiv Kai orepedy VIyMa yEvopuE- 
vov: from which it is easy to elicit roic drpdxrotc, as 1 have translated. 
Cousin translates BeBarérnra év roic rpdmoug by “solide dans sa fagon’ 
e’ est a dire, solidement.’’ 

*—* I must leave for others to explain, what I cannot, the words 
emerkeig dukaig xpwpevor, applied to a process in weaving. For éaeixssa 
is elsewhere applied to a person. Ficinus has “ ut facilius cedat.”” 

* Ast correctly remarks, that to answer ea0dzep there should have been 
here @catrwe, similar to “ ita’’ in Ficinus. 

5 The idea of a soul is strangely united to that of the body in the case 
of GIS ; unless it be said that Wvx7 means here “ spirit,” as in Mi- 
nos, 

*—® Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Tay- 
lor follows to the letter, has “ ut, nisi quis segreget sanorum integrorumque 
morum ac corporum genus, in singulis contagione interimant.’’ 
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moreover destroy the race of healthy and unmixed habits and 
bodies in each of the flocks, unless a person purifies what is 
present in them.® The attention, however, which is paid to 
other animals is indeed less, and is alone worthy to be brought 
forward for the sake of an example. But the affairs of men 
(need) the greatest attention on the part of the legislator, to 
investigate and detail what is suited to each individual, as re- 
gards purification and all other actions. For instance, that 
which relates to the purification of a state should be in this 
way. Of many existing purifications, some are rather easy, 
but others more difficult; and he who is both a tyrant and a 
legislator may be able to use such purifications as are difficult 
and the best. But the legislator, who without being a tyrant 
lays down a new polity and laws, would, if he were able to 
purify with the mildest of purifications, do a thing of this 
kind contentedly. !The best purification is however painful ; 
just as are the remedies of some such kind, which leading 
for justice to punishment with avenging,’ put death or 
exile as the finish to punishment. For it is wont to free the 
city from those, who have erred the greatest, and who, as be- 
ing incurable, are the greatest hurt to the state. But with us 
thereis a milder purification of this kind. For upon these, who, 
having nothing themselves, do, through the want of food, ex- 
hibit themselves as prepared to follow their leaders in an attack 
upon the property of persons, who possess something, upon 
such, as being naturally a disease in the state, it imposes a 
removal, under the name, by way of good omen, of a colony, 
and:sends them away in the kindest possible manner. This then 
should somehow be done at the very commencement by every 
one legislating. To us however what is still more strange than 
this has now happened relating to these. For there is no need 
to devise either a colony or any selection for a purification ; but 
as if the waters, partly from fountains and partly from moun- 
tain torrents, were flowing together into one lake, it is neces- 
sary for persons to be on the watch, that, partly by pumping 

11 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, gore dé 6 piv dptorog ad- 
yewre, rabarep boa THy pappacwy ToovTdérpora, 6TH diky pera TYswpiac 
sic rd KohaZev Gywy, where I am quite at a loss in the last clause ; and 
so, I think, was Ficinus ; whose version is ‘‘ nam exactissima purificatio, 
quemadmodum medicina, que validior corporibus adhibetur, doloris plena 
est, et cum ultione justa penam infert, morte peccantem aut exilio dam- 
nans.”” 
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out, and partly by drawing off into channels, and partly by 
diverting its course, the water flowing together may be the 
most clear. But labour and danger, as it appears, are to be 
found in every political establishment. However, since what is 
now done exists in discourse, and not in action, let our selection 
be held to be completed, and the purification to have taken 
place according to our notions. For having by every kind 
of persuasion and for a sufficient length of time tried by a 
test those amongst evil men, who were endeavouring to enter 
our city in order to administer it, let us prevent them from 
reaching it, and let us introduce the good, (rendering them)! 
well-disposed and propitious to the utmost of our power, 

[8.] Let not, however, the good fortune, which has happened, 
lie hid from us, that, as we said that the colony of the Heraclidze 
was fortunate, because it escaped the dreadful and dangerous 
strife respecting the division of land and the abolition of debts,? 
in which strife* it is impossible for a state, compelled to be re- 
gulated by law, to leave any of its ancient institutions undis- 
turbed, nor on the other hand is it possible to disturb them after 
a certain manner (successfully),* (the same thing appears 
nearly to have happened to us) ;° and there is left merely, so to 
say, a prayer,® and a trifling change to those making a slight 
alteration cautiously’ and slowly in a great length of time; 
8 which alteration should take place* by those persons innoyat- 

1 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “ facientes: ” unless it be 
said that Plato wrote rode d& ayafodc, Beoic icove Suvapévoue eivat eb- 
peveig—not rode dé dyabode sig Sbvamy edpevsic—i, e. “ the good, able 
to be, equally with gods—” 

® From the version of Ficinus, adopted by Taylor, “ dividendorum agro- 
rum contentionem,” it is evident he found in his MS. yij¢ dravopije wat 
Xpew@yv AroxoTHe répt—not yijc Kai ypewv droKoTi¢ Kai vote mépt—for 
the correct word is dvavop2), not vos, as shown by dvavopny rie yie 
shortly afterwards; although vouy is found a little below— 

* The Greek is jjv, which is without regimen. The sense and syntax 
require éy %, i. e. ipids : where év has been lost through the last syllable of 
tLeguyer— 

rm Here I have inserted ed, which might easily have dropt out before 
euxXn— 

* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has alone, what is required to com- 
plete the sentence, “ita ferme et nobis accidisse videtur.’’ 

* On this use of ey) in Greek, and “ yotum” in Latin, see Ast. 

7 I have translated as if the Greek were evdaBue, not eva37jo— 

8_§ The Greek is 7 d? ray kwobvTwy—irapyxew, where I cannot dis- 


cover either sense or syntax. Hence for the sake of both I have trans- 
lated as if the text were jjy dei odrw kivobyrwv—imdpyew. 
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ing, who have an abundance of land, and have likewise many 
debtors, and are willing through a kind consideration to share 
with those in want, partly by giving up (debts) and partly by 
distributing (property), and by holding to moderation, and by 
thinking that poverty does not consist in a diminution of pro- 
perty, but in an insatiable desire to acquire more. For this 
is the greatest beginning of safety to a state; and upon this, 
as upon a stable foundation, it is possible to build up what- 
ever political arrangement any one would raise up, befitting 
a constitution of this kind. But when the change is of 
an unsound kind, no political movement will afterwards 
take place easily in a state. | From this, as we have said, we 
fly. It would however have been more correct to have said in 
what way, if we have not fled from it, we might have made 
for ourselves the flight. Let it then be said how that through 
not being fond of money together with justice; but there is 
no other escape, either broad or narrow, of such a plan.! 
Let this then be laid down by us as 2a prop of a state.2 For 
it is necessary that (the citizens)? should somehow raise up 
for themselves their property without reproach from each 
other; ‘or, that they should not be willing to proceed pre- 
viously to the before of the rest of the constitution, who have 


1—1 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which I cannot under- 
stand, nor could Ficinus; whose version, of which the latter portion has 
been adopted by Taylor to the letter, is “‘itaque nos, id fugientes, immo 
yero yerbis, quo pacto fugiendum sit, ostendentes, dicimus nullam esse 
aliam aut latam aut augustam fugiendi viam, nisi ut colamus justitiam, 
neque acquirendi cupiditatem sequamur.” Equally in the dark was Hein- 
dorf, who wished to read per’ ddceiac for pera dixne, with the full appro- 
bation of Ast, and the less decided one of Stalbaum. With regard to 
ép06repoyv, Stephens correctly saw that dy ein had dropt out before si— 
while Ast remarks that rij¢ rovairne pnyavig dtapvyy is put for ror 
To.ovrwy d.iapvyne pnxavn— But he does not state what could induce 
Plato to put down words, that, taken literally, have no meaning, in the 
place of others, which would have been perfectly intelligible. 

22 Since two MSS. offer Aruajy as a various reading for npiy, itis pro- 
bable that both are corruptions of the word written here originally; and 
as Plutarch has in Polit. Precept. ii. p. 814, 25, domep Eppa rig wodureiag 
BéBatoy, I suspect he has preserved what he found in Plato, although 
modewe Eppa is similar to toua wéAnocg in IA. II. 549, and Od. ¥. 121. 

' 8 Ficinus alone has “ cives,’’ what is required by dAAnAove. 

4—* Here again the version of Ficinus proves he could not understand 
the Greek, which to myself is equally unintelligible. His translation, 
adopted to the letter by Taylor, is “vel ulterius in acquirendo progredi 
ultro desistant,”’ 


. 
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accusations of old standing against each other, and to whom 
there is even a small share of intellect. But for those persons, 
to whom a god has given, as it has to us at present, to settle a 
new state, and for 'no enmities to exist! against each other, 
to become *themselves the cause of enmities to each other? 
through the division of the land and dwellings, would be a not- 
human want of education, united to every kind of wickedness. 

What then would be the method of a correct distribution ? 
In the first place, it is requisite to fix* the same quantity of the 
number, ‘how great it ought to be.* After this it must be agreed 
respecting the distribution to the citizens, into how many and 
what kind of parts it is to be made by them for the mass of peo- 
ple. And for this purpose the land and dwellings must be distri- 
buted as equally as possible. Now a sufficient quantity of the 
mass of people cannot be correctly stated otherwise than with 
reference to the land and cities of neighbouring nations. As 
regards’ the land, how much of it is sufficient to feed how many 
temperate persons®—for of more there is no need—but as re- 
gards the number, how many would be able to defend them- 
selves 7not altogether without resources’ against bordering 
tribes acting unjustly, and to assist their neighbours when in- 
jured. Having then viewed these points, we will define both 


‘—! The Greek is ph rivag ty8pdc—mpic ddAHAove. It was originally, 
I suspect, éyApo0te— 

*—? Here again, by the slight change of rodrove into abrode, and taking 
éavroi¢ in the sense of dAXpdove, I have recovered what is required by 
the train of thought. 

*—* The Greek is rév abriv dyxov, where Boeckh suggested, what Bek- 
ker, Ast, and Stalbaum have adopted, airév. But avray could not be 
thus inserted between rdv and éycov—It would be in correct Greek, 
abrwy rov dyKoy or Toy byeov ab’rwy. Ficinus has omitted abroy entirely. 
Perhaps Plato wrote rdv ddov byxov— 

‘—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

* Six MSS. read yi, one yi, and another yfjc. The last, answering 
to rAnPove in the next sentence, has been retained by Ast; who says 
that the genitive is used absolutely in the sense of card yiiv. But Ste- 
phens more correctly would supply di—for otherwise in lieu of mpoadei 
there would have been written simply dei. 

., , Ast observes correctly that Aristotle, alluding to this passage in Polit. 
ii. 4; has misrepresented the very party with whose doctrines he finds fault. 

_"—' The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him tacitly by Taylor, because they were not in his MS., or deemed by 
him to be not suited to the train of thought; which would require rather 


BonOijca & ravradracw drépore ovat, i. e. to well assist (the neighbours 
altogether without resources. ‘ : * 


he. Mee 
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by deed and word the land and neighbours. But now, for 
the sake of a sketch and outline, that the thing itself may be 
accomplished, let the discourse proceed to our laying down the 
laws. 

Let the land-owners and those that defend the distribution 
of the land, be, for the sake of a fitting number, five thousand 
and forty ; and let, in like manner, the land and the dwellings 
be distributed into the same portions, so that the man and 
his portion may accord in distribution.? And in the first 
place, let there be of the whole number two parts distributed, 
and afterwards three of the same ;* for it is by nature (divi- 
sible) into four and five, and so in succession as far as ten. 
Thus much ought every person, who is legislating, to under- 
stand respecting number, what it is, and what kind will be the 
most useful to all states. Let us then say it is that, which 
possesses in itself the greatest quantity of divisions and most in 
orderly succession. For the whole number does (not)* obtain 
by lot all kinds of divisions for allthings. But the number five 
thousand and forty, in matters relating to war and whatever 
in peace have to do with conventions and communions, and 
relating to revenue and distributions, cannot be cut into more 
than sixty parts wanting one; but there are continuous divi- 
sions of it from one up to ten. 

[9.] These things however it is meet for those to take 
in hand} firmly at leisure,> on whom the law enjoins to take 
them ; for they cannot exist otherwise than in this manner. 
But it is requisite for them to be mentioned to a person 
settling a state for the sake of this; that no one, whether 


1 Ast aptly compares Rep. viii. § 3, p. 548, E., Ady oxijpa wodureiac 
broypavayra, pn axpiBuc arepyacac8a. 

2—2 So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus—‘ ut vir et portio cum 
distributione conveniant.’’ The Greek is dsaveunOnrwy yevopueva avo 
kai KAijpog Evyvouy: which I cannot understand. Perhaps Plato wrote 
CraveunOnrwy, iv’ av Aeyouévn, avip Kai KAjjpoc, Evvvops y, i. e. “that 
a man and portion may be called a co-share.” 

* [ have adopted with Ast the correction of Stephens, rod adrot for 
Tov abréy, omitted entirely by Ficinus and Taylor. 

* Instead of 6 pév mac, Ast reads od piv rac, from “non enim omnis” 
in Se, refiction of Ficinus, adopted tacitly by Taylor. Ficinus 
himself has not the negative. 

° Before card oyoX7y there is introduced cai, which I cannot under- 
stand; nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. 
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he is making a (polity) new from the beginning, or patching up 
an ancient one that has been corrupted, will, if he has any mind, 
attempt to disturb, with respect to the gods or sacred rites, and 
whatever else ought to be established in the state for each of the 
gods or demons, by whatever name they may be called, what- 
ever (has come)! from Delphi or Dodona? or Ammon, or what 
4 certain old accounts have somehow persuaded persons on hear- 
ing them, when, through visions having occurred or an inspira- 
tion from gods having been declared,‘ parties have, through be- 
ing persuaded, established sacrifices mixed up with mystic cere- 
monies, (emanating) either from their own country, (or) being 
exotic ® from Tyrrhenia,’ or Cyprus,* or any other place what- 


1 T have translated as if yxKev had dropt out between dca and ée— 

? Delphi and Dodona, the two most ancient oracular shrines in Greece, 
are similarly united by Aaschylus in Prom. 678, ‘O 0’ é¢ re TivOa kami 
Awdwyng svyvodc¢ Ozompdmove iaddev: and by Sophocles in ’Oduac. 
AxavOomd. Fr., Nov & otre p’ sic Awdiivog obre TivOixay Tuddwy te av 
meicee (rodc Oeompdrovc Téuar). 

5 There is not, I believe, any mention in ancient authors of the shrine 
of Ammon in Libya antecedent to the time of Herodotus, when those 
at Delphi and Dodona had lost no little of the odour of sanctity they 
once possessed, 

‘—* Ficinus exhibits all between the numerals in this abridged form, 
“vel prisca quadam oratione per visiones inspirationesque deorum asserta.” 
Hence it is impossible to ascertain whether his MS. had the insufferable 
tautology éreioav—meioayrec, or, what the sense manifestly requires, 
dkovoavrac, as I have translated, and to which weicovrac in one MS. 
seems to lead. ; 

° The Greek is érevcav—meicavrec 5, in which on the ground of lan- 
guage there is nothing to offend except that caréornoay should have 
been written instead of kareorjoavro. Hence, as Ficinus has “ quibus 
approbatis veteres,” he probably found in his MS. zre:o@évrec, as I have 
translated. 

* The Greek is abrd0ev ériywpiove. But from the mention of two 
places, Tyrrhenia and Cyprus, it is evident that Plato wrote, as I have 
translated, avré0ev 7} droxywprove obcac— 

’ Although it is known that the Romans received their religious rites 
from Tuscany, yet that the Greeks did so likewise, is not, I believe, men- 
tioned elsewhere. Perhaps however Plato had heard of what is stated 
by Theopompus, quoted by Atheneus, xii, p. 517, that they had wives in 
common,—the very doctrine which he inculcated. 

* It is difficult to understand what are the Cyprian rites to which Plato 
alludes. For if they were those of Venus, these, according to Ovid, were 
taught by Nature alone, and were indigenous in all countries. Is there 
any reference here to the fact mentioned by Strabo, xiv, p- 1001, B., that 


oe in Cyprus a temple of Venus, which women were not permitted 
o enter 
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ever; and from these ancient accounts and oracles they con- 
secrated statues, and altars, and temples, and made for each 
of the deities a sacred grove. Of all these not even the least 
must the legislator disturb; but he must assign to each of the 
portions a god, a demon, or some hero. And in the division 
of the land, he must give up, selected for the first in rank, the 
groves and all that is fitting, so that the assemblies of each of 
the portions, taking place at stated times, may furnish resources 
against their wants, and during the sacrifices kindly entertain, 
and become familiar with, and recognise, each other. ! For there 
is no greater good to a state than for persons to be the ac- 
quaintances of each other.'! Since where there is no light? to 
each other in the manners of each other, but a darkness, there 
no one will properly meet with the honour due to his worth, 
nor with offices, nor even with the justice which is fitting. 
3It is meet then for every man in all states to be earnest in 
this matter, compared as one with one, that he never appear 
to any one to be of a base stamp, but always artless and true, 
and that no other person of that kind‘ deceive him. But 
the next movement, as in the case® of the pebble-game, 


1—1 The Greek is 0d peiZov oddiv wore ayabdy 7 yywpipovge—eivar: 
where Ast says that 7) yywpivovc—eiva: is superfluously added by way of 
an explanation. But correct sense would require ov yap peiZov obdiv— 
and correct syntax, 7 Td yvwpipovc—eiva, as I have translated. With 
regard to the sentiment, Ast refers to Aristotle Politic. vii. 4, 7. 

* On this metaphor Ast quotes from Cicero, “in luce atque in oculis 
civium magnus,” and from Xenophon, ei¢ raAXog Bip rd dwc—mapéyey, 
and refers to Wetstein on S. John iii. 21, “* Let your light so shine before 
all men, that they may see your good works—”’ 

34 Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has what is 
more intelligible, “‘ nihil est autem, si unum uni conferas, in quo majus 
studium—ponere quisque debeat,” as if he had found in his MS. ovédéy 
6: Hy, 6 dei wavra dvipa paddov, ty mpdc tv, # TovTO oreddey, not dei 
Oy) wavra dvipa, tv mpdc Ev TovTO orebdety. 

4+ Namely, “‘ of a base stamp.” 

5 The proverb, to which Plato alludes, has been thus explained. In 
the game called zérrea there were five lines on two opposite sides of the 
board, as there are eight on a draught-board ; and between them a vacant 
line, not occupied by the pebbles, or counters, used in the game. This 
vacant line was called igpd ypapp, “the holy line ;’’ and the party who 
was driven to it the first, was considered as the loser, just as in the game of 
fox and geese ; although there it is not a line, but aspace that is left vacant : 
and hence, as Plato has written a’ tgood, we must understand rozov ; 
but ypappije after aq’ epic. With regard to the authors who have treated 
on the subject, Ast refers to the Scholiast here; Suidas on ’Aq’ ispdg ; 
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from the sacred spot would, as being unusual, cause, in the 
case of legislation, the person who hears of it for the first time 
perhaps towonder. To him however who has reasoned upon, 
and tried it, it will appear that the state is in a second way 
settled for the best. Perhaps however some one will not re- 
ceive the movement, through its not being customary with a 
tyrannic legislator. It will’ however be most correct to 

of the best polity, and of the second and third, and then to 
leave the choice to each person, *who is the lord in the co- 
settlement.? Let us act then even now according to this very 
method, by speaking of a polity the first, and the second, and 
the third in worth ; and let us leave the choice to Clinias at 
present, and to any one else who may be willing to come to 
the selection of such polities, and to assign, according to his 
own method, *that which is agreeable to him (with respect 
to) his own country.* 

[10.] Now the first state and polity and the best laws are 
there, where the old saying may be most in vogue through the 
whole state ; for‘ it said that, amongst friends all things are 
reallyin common. This saying, whether it now is or ever will 
be (practised), >that women are in common, and children in 
common, and all possessions in common,” has taken away® by 
every means every where and entirely from life what is called 
private property ; and it has planned that things even naturally 


Pollux, ix. 7; Eustath. Od. A. p. 28,42; Meursius De Ludis Grecor. ; 
Erasmus Adag, p. 28; and Salmasius on Vopisc. p. 466, A. The pro- 
verb was applied to those, who placed themselves in a perilous position. 

‘ Ficinus has “agetur.’”’ He found therefore in his MS. forat, not fort. 

*—* Such is the literal version of rg rij¢ cvvoujcewc xvpig. Ficinus 
has “ arbitratu suo quamlibet electuro,” from whence Taylor translated 
“to choose that which pleases him the most.” 

*—8 The Greek is rd gidoy airy rijc airov xarpidoc. This Ast renders 
“ea que in patria sua ipsi placent;” which I cannot understand. Fi- 
cinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has “ patriaque (Bekker incor- 
rectly “ partique”) sue, quod sibi placet tribuere.”” I have translated 
as if zépt had dropt out after xarpidoc. 

,* Instead of d2 the sense requires ydp, as I have translated, or else @ 
Aéyerat, similar to “ quo fertur ” in Ficinus. 

*—* The St. Simonians of the present day have attempted to put this pre- 
cept into practice, but with so little success, as to show that Plato’s Laws 
are better suited for an ideal Republic than a real one. 

* If the doctrine had never been put into practice, one cannot under- 
stand why Plato used the definite perfect {ypnra and peunxavnrat in- 
stead of the indefinite pluperfect ttyoqr’ ay and HEunxarvnr ay. 
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private, as far as possible, become by some means in common ; 
such as the eyes, the ears, and the hands, in seeming! to see, 
and hear, and work, in common; and that, again, all men 
taken singly? praise and blame as much as possible (the 
same things), *rejoicing in, and pained by,* the same things ; 
4and (hence) no one (has) ever laid down or will lay down a 
definition more correct and better (than this), that of such laws 
as cause a state to be as much as possible one, (there is) the 
superiority on the ground of virtue. Such a state will ours® 
be, whether gods or the children of gods, more in number 
than one,® dwell there,’ and with delight save and regulate 
Sthose living in that manner.$ Hence it is proper to reflect 
upon the pattern of a polity in no other way ; but, sticking to 
this, to seek that, which is as much as possible of such a kind. 
But that, which we have now taken in hand, would,’ if it ex- 


1 This “‘ seeming ” seems very strange here, as if the eyes, ears, and 
hands did not really see, hear, and work. . The verb doxeiv ought, I 
meets to follow txacveiy re, in lieu of ad, which is perfectly super- 

uous. 

2 In lieu a xa’ 2yv, which is unintelligible, Ast, whom I have followed, 

cal’ Eva. 

.—* Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “laudentque et vitupe- 
rent eadem similiter.”’ 

44 The Greek is cai cara divapey of rive padvora vopor piay bre 
padtora rik drepyalovrat roiTwy irepBory mpd aperiy obstic more 
bpov Gov Bipevoc bp0drepov obdé Bedriw Oqoerar: which, says Ast, has 
been wrongly translated by Ficinus, Cornarius, Serranus, and Schulthes. 
In fact they were all equally at a loss, and naturally so; for the passage 
is evidently corrupt. It was, I suspect, originally to this effect—Kai 
otrw card Sévapww—robrwv imepBodrry rpd¢ aperiy tlvat obdeic wore 
ot Gov iv Gépevoc—as I have translated. To meet the difficulty 

icinus placesthe clause rodrwyv ixepBohg—Onjoera: after korvd gidwy : and 
from his version, “ certe in hoc precipue virtutis erit terminus, quo nul- 
lus poni rectior poterit,” it is evident that his MS. was defective, or that 
he Tecignetlly abridged what he found in it. 

5 The Greek is 9) pév 67) rovairn 7~édtc, which Ast calls an absolute 
sentence. He should have called it rather an imperfect one. For Plato 
probably wrote spiv dx rovairn 1) wédic Eorat, as | have translated. 

* By the oo angen of more numerous than one are probably intended 

ux, 


Castor and Po the twin sons of Jupiter, who were the tutelary gods of 
parta. 
’ The gods were su to dwell in the towns sacred to them. 


&_8 The Greek is ovrw dtaZévrec. But four MSS. read diacwZovrec. 
Ficinus united both—“ ita viventes eamque servantes—vivunt—” Hence I 
have been led to rode otrw Zavrag dtacwLovreg— 

_ * In lieu of iy re, where re is connected with nothing, Heindorf sug- 
gested ye— He should have proposed wore— 
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isted at all, be the nearest to immortality ; and if it is !not in 
the first rank, it will be at least one in the second." : After this 
we will, god willing, go through the polity, which is the third 
in order. But now let us speak of this polity, what it is, and 
how it may be produced. 

In the first place, let them distribute theland and houses. But 
let them not cultivate the ground in common ; since a thing of 
this kind is spoken of as greater than is suited to their present 
birth, nurture, and education. Let them however distribute 
land and houses with somehow such an intention as this, that 
each on obtaining his allotment ought to consider it as being 
common to the whole state; and, as this country is their pa- 
ternal land, they ought to attend to it in a greater degree than 
children do their mother, in that, being a goddess, she is the 
sovereign mistress of mortals. The same conceptions they 
ought to have of the gods of the place, and likewise of demons. 
But that these things may exist in this manner through all 
time, on this too they must thoroughly reflect. As many 
hearths as are distributed by us at present, so many must there 
be always, and neither more nor less. Now a thing of this 
kind will be firmly established through every state in this 
way. Let the person, who has obtained his allotment, leave 
ever the child, who is most dear to him, the only heir of his 
household, and his successor, and the attendant upon the godsand 
family and state, and of those still living, and of such as their end 
has already reached up to the then period. But with respect 
to the other children, they, to whom there are more than one, 
must give their daughters in marriage according to a law to be 
laid down ; but distribute their male children as sons to those, 
who have no family, as an act of kindness conferred ; but if 

_ there be a lack of kindness, or if more females are born than 
some? males, or the contrary, when they are fewer, through 
barrenness taking place, let the magistrate, whom we shall 
lay down as the greatest and most honourable, consider what 


7 


'—! Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, “ac si non 
primo, saltem secundo loco erit una.” He therefore found in his MS. «ai, 
si pn) G, GAG devréipa ~ora: pia: where @ is rowrn. See my Poppo’s 
Prolegom. p. 223. The Greek is kai 7) pia devrtowe, which Ast would ex- 
plain by referring devriépwe to what is to follow. 

* I scarcely understand rivec here. It is omitted by Ficinus. 


* In lieu of dpy7jv Winckelmann would read doy, obtained from “ ma- 
gistratus ”’ in Ficinus. : 
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is proper to be done with the superabundance and deficiency 
of children, and devise a method by which five thousand and 
forty households alone may exist always. Now there are many 
methods. For there are checks to procreation when it is over- 
flowing ;! and, on the contrary, care and an attention to the 
number of births do, by means of honours, and disqualifica- 
tions, and *the advice of elders to young persons, meet (the 
difficulty), and are able to effect what we are speaking of [by 
admonitory discourses |.? * Moreover, should at last every 
difficulty arise about the inequality of the five thousand and 
forty households,’ and an excessive influx of citizens take place 
through the kind feelings of those, who dwell together, and 
we come to want, there remains the old contrivance, which 
we have often mentioned, of friendly colonies being sent out 
from friends, whithersoever it may appear to be suitable. 
But if, on the contrary, there should at any time come* a wave 
bringing an inundation,’ or °a destruction arising from plagues 
or wars, and the people become, through a state of orphan- 
hood, much less than the prescribed number, we must not 
willingly introduce citizens educated in a not legitimate disci- 
pline; but ‘to use force against necessity it is said not even 
a god has the power.’ 


? Aristotle had this passage in view in Polit. ii. 3, 6. 

22 The Greek is vovOerqceor mpecButinwy epi véiovc did Adywv 
vovlernrixiy dravricat, But after voverjoecr the words did Aéywv 
vovOernrixwy present an insufferable tautology ; and hence they ought to 
be inserted just above after yéveowc, as showing of what nature are the 
checks to which Plato allude. The cause of the mistake is owing to 
the fact, that they formed one line of the Codex Archetypus, containing 
about twenty-one letters. Moreover, as Ficinus has “‘ monitionibus senum 
ad juvenes,” Cornarius correctly saw that his MS. read apdc véovc— 
Lastly, as one MS. offers Adyove in lieu of véove, it is probable that in 
mépi Aoyove lies hid azopig déxove, and thus adzayvrwoa: will recover, 
what it has lost, its object. 

%_% Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows in part, has “ denique hince omnes defectus oritur et inopia, cum 
quinguies millium et quadraginta domorum numerus non servatur.” 

* Instead of jy Ficinus found in his MS, oi, as shown by his “‘ quo—”’ 

5 For examples of cities situated on the sea-coast being destroyed by 
a wave, see Thucyd. ii. 89; Pausanias vii. p. 585; Agathias ii. p. 53; 
Athenzeus vii. p. 333, C.; and Suidas in “Y¢adog. 

® I have adopted 7, introduced by Cornarius, before cai—Ficinus has 
“*morborum lues bellorumve calamitas, velut quadam illuvione.” 

- 7? This sentiment is attributed to Simonides by Plato in Protag. p. 
345, D. § 87, but to Pittacus by Diogen. Laert. i. 77. 
N 
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[11.] This then let us assert our present discourse advises, by 
saying—O ye best of all men, do not relax! in honouring simili- 
tude and equality and the same and what is generally acknow- 
ledged according to nature and according to number and all the 
power of things beautiful and good.” And now guard, in the first 
place, through the whole of life the above-mentioned number ; 
next, do not hold in dishonour * the height and magnitude of the 
property, which ye first distributed, as being moderate, by buy- 
ing from, and selling to, each other. For neither*the distributing 
lot, being a god, is an ally,‘ nor the legislator. For now the law, 
in the first place, enjoins upon the disobedient, by proclaim- 
ing beforehand, that upon these conditions any person, whois 
willing, may cast lots or not ; and that, since the land, being sa- 
ered, belongs first to all the gods, and next, to the priests and 


priestesses, who pray at the first sacrifices, and the second, 


and even to the third, both the buyer and seller of tenements 
and farms, which they have obtained by lot, are to suffer what 


is befitting upon such transactions ; and having written 


5 memoranda on cypress (tablets),®° they shall place them in 
temples 7 written for the time hereafter ;7 and in addition to 


‘ Ficinus has “ neque id unquam transgrediamini,” as if his MS. read 
Tapiere abTa— 

* I must confess my inability to understand what Plato is aiming at. 

3—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. 

‘—‘ Such is the literal version of Bekker’s text. Ficinus has “ neque, 
deus ipse distributor—favebit,” as if his MS. read obre yap 6 veipac Oed¢ 
avroc, not ovre yap 6 veipac KAjpoc my Oedc, where Stalbaum has 


v= 
adopted «Ay pov, found in Stephens, and written thus in two MSS., cAjjpoc— 
But who was the god, that distributed the lot, is no where mentioned. 
Hence Plato wrote, I suspect, obre yap ‘Eppijc, 6 veipac kAjpov, ov Cedc— 
For Hermes was not only the god, who presided over buying and selling, 
but he gave his name likewise to the lot first drawn out, and therefore the 
successful one ; as we learn from a gl. in Hesychius and Photius, “Eppod 
xjooc—and hence we find in Aristoph. Eip., 364, ‘Epyije yap ay KAnow 
mowtgerc old’ Ort: where see the Schol. 
__ * Although dzreBoiyrt is repeated a little below, yet here it is scarcely 
eee for there is nothing to which the idea of disobedience can be 
referred, , 

*—® The Greek is rvrapirrivac prvhpac, where Stephens explains 
ku@apitrivag by saying that the cypress tree was selected as being free 
from the attacks of worms. 

*—7 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ ad posteri- 
tatis instructionem,” omitting yéypaypévac, which certainly seems un- 
necessary, and adding, what renders éic¢ roy gretra xodvoy more intelligi- 


—— 
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this they shall invest the guardianship of these, *in order that 
they may be,® in that magistrate, who seems to see the most 
acutely, in order that the matters fraudulently introduced ! 
may not lie hid from them, but that they may punish the per- 
son disobedient at the same time to the law and to the god. 
For how great a good will what is now enjoined be to all 
states that are persuaded, when they adopt the following ar- 
rangement, according to the old proverb,’ no person being 
wicked will know, but being experienced and reasonable in his 
habits (he will). For in such an arrangement there exists not 
much of money-making ; and there is attendant upon it the being 
neither necessary nor lawful for any one to make money by 
any illiberal kind of money-making—inasmuch as the so-called 
operative art is reproached as subverting liberal habits—nor to 
think it right to scrape money together at all by such means. 

[12.] In addition to this a law still follows all these, that 
no private person be permitted to possess any gold or silver ;4 
but that (there be)® a coin® for the sake of daily exchange, 
which it is almost necessary for handicrafts to change, and for 
all, who have a need of such things,’ to pay the wages due to 
hired persons, be they slaves or domestic servants. On which 
account we say that they must possess coin, which is of value 
amongst themselves, but of no worth amongst the rest of man- 
kind. For the sake of war indeed and of going abroad to other 
countries—for instance in the case of embassies, or some other 
business of a herald, compulsory on the state—should it be 


ble than those words now are. But unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
clause éig roy éxeita xpdvov ought to follow (*—*) dawe ay yiyynra., 
or rather yiyvwyrat, i. e. pyjpat, as in Ficinus, ‘‘ ut—serventur.”’ 

1 Ast translates zapaywyai “ transgressiones.”’ But this neither is nor 
could be its meaning. Ficinus has more correctly “‘si qua forte preter 
rationem hee commercia fiant.” 

2 Here again by the god is to be understood Hermes. 

3 What the old proverb is, to which Plato alludes, I confess I do 
not know. It was perhaps like the line of Pope— 


** He best can paint them, who has felt them most.” 


4 This was the law of Lycurgus, as we learn from Polybius vi. 47, and 
Plutarch in Lycurg. i. p. 44, D. 

5 Ast understands cexrijjoOar: but I suspect that eva: has dropt out 
before évexa. 

® The coin was iron in Laconia. What kind of metal Plato had in 
mind is no where stated. ; 

? The Greek is rv rowdrwr, ae says Ast, agrees with vopeoparwy 

N 
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requisite to send out the common coin of Greece, it will be 
necessary on each occasion for the state to possess it.' But if 
there be any necessity for a private person to go abroad, let 
him, after obtaining leave of the magistrate, go abroad ; but 
the foreign coin, which on his return home he has brought 
from any place, still remaining, let him put down for the 
state, and take up that of the country at the rate (of ex- 
change).? And if *any one is detected in making (the foreign 
money) his own,® such money shall become public property ; 
and let him, who 4 knows the fact, but does not divulge it, be 
subject to a curse* and reproach together with the party 
bringing it in, and to a fine in addition, not less than the 
amount of the foreign money so brought in. 

And (be it enacted), that a person who is going to marry, or is 
giving (a daughter) in marriage, is neither to give or receive a 
marriage portion at all of any kind whatsoever, nor to deposit 
money with a person, *whom one does not trust,° nor to lend 
money upon interest, since it will be lawful for the borrower to 
repay neither interest nor principal. Now that these pursuits 
are the best for a state to pursue, a person would decide 
correctly by considering them in this way, and referring them 
ever ° to their origin and intention. Now the intention of the 
statesman, who has a mind, we say, is not that, which the 
many would say, that a good legislator ought to wish, how 
the state, ‘for which he is with correct thoughts legislating,’ 


understood ; for coin is of different kinds and value. I suspect however that 
in xXpsia THv rovobrwy lies hid ypsia dy y avri rod rt qoveey— where avi 
Tov Tt roveiy would depend upon pioAode, “ wages for doing something.” 

? Ast correctly rejects véuropa ‘EhAnvixdy as interpolated from the 
beginning of the sentence; where however those words are omitted by 
Ficinus, who perhaps found in his MS. #vexa 62, not ved Te— 

? Ficinus omits xpd¢ Adyoy, which he perhaps did not understand. 

*—* Ficinus has, what the sense requires, “quod si quis eos occultare 
et in privatum usum convertere— ” 

‘—* With this passage may be compared the curse imprecated by Gidi- 
pus on the party, who might know, but would not divulge, the murder of 
of Laius in Soph. G&d. T. 236. 

°—* This seems a strange idea, as if any one would deposit money 
with a person he could not trust. What Plato really wrote might be 
guessed at, but not without, perhaps, a rather violent alteration. 

®—* Ficinus has “si ad precipuam ipsam recti legum latoris semper 
referat voluntatem,” which would lead to ic airay riy dpyny Kai THY 
Tov vopnolérou Botrnow, what the train of thought evidentiy requires. 

*—1 The words 9 vowy ed vopobervi, omitted by Ficinus, Ast considers an 
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may be the greatest and the wealthiest possible, and possess 
gold and silver money, and rule over as many as possible by 
sea and land; and they would add, that the person legislating 
correctly ought to wish the state to be the best and the hap- 
piest possible. Now of these things some can take place, but 
others cannot. The possible then the arranging party would 
wish ; but the impossible he would not; 'nor would he make 
even an attempt at wishes that are vain.! For it is almost neces- 
sary for them to be at the same time happy and good. This then 
he would wish. But it is impossible for persons to be very rich 
and good, such at least as the many reckon rich. For they 
reckon rich those, who amongst a few persons have possessions 
valued at the greatest quantity of coin, which even a bad man 
may possess. Now if such be the case, I will never agree 
with them that the rich man, if not a good one, can be truly 
happy; but that it is impossible for the person pre-eminently 
good, to be pre-eminently rich. What then ?? some one would 
perhaps say. Because, we would say, the possession of what 
is obtained both justly and unjustly, is more than double of 
that which is obtained justly alone; and that the expenditure, 
which is wont to be made neither honourably nor disgracefully, 
is doubly less than that which is honourable, and is wont to 
be made for honourable objects. He, therefore, who acts in a 
contrary manner, will never be richer than him, who has 
double the means and half the expenditure. Now of these, the 
one is a good person, but the other not a bad one, since he is 
(merely)* parsimonious ; sometimes, indeed, he is altogether 
bad ; but, as we have just now said, is never good. For he, who 
receives both justly and unjustly, and spends neither justly 
nor unjustly, is indeed rich, because he is parsimonious; but 
he who is altogether bad, as being for the most part luxurious, 
is very poor. And he, who spends upon honourable objects 
and acquires only justly, will never at any time become pre- 
eminently rich, nor yet very poor; so that our assertion is 


interpolation. Perhaps however they ought to follow rijv BodAnouw, just 
before, by reading 7 6 €d vowy dy eb vopoberoi, thus forming one line 
of the Codex Archetypus, consisting of twenty-one letters. 

11 | have translated as if the Greek were odd’ av paraiac BovAjoetc, 
not paraiag BovdAncec ob’ Av— Ficinus avoids the difficulty by his ver- 
sion, ‘“‘nam vana esset ey ep neque aggreditur.” pile 

2 The sense requires ri 0’ ob; why not? not ri dy; Ficinus, “ cur ita? 

3 Ficinus alone has “ duntaxat,’”’ required by the sense. 
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right, that the very rich are not good men ; and, if they are 
not good, they are not happy. 

[13.] With us, however, the laying down of laws looks to that 
point, that the citizens may become the most happy and in the 
highest degree friends to each other. But the citizens will 
never be friends, where there are many lawsuits with each 
other and much injustice ; but (most so) where the least and 
fewest are found. We have said too, that there ought to be 
neither gold nor silver in the state; nor, again, much money- 
making through handicraft trades and usury,' or ugly cattle,” 
but what agriculture gives and bears,® and of these too such as 
will not compel a person by making money to neglect those 
things, for the sake of which riches are produced. Now these 
are the soul and body ; which, without gymnastics and the rest 
of discipline, would never be worth mentioning. Hence we have 
said more than once, that we must put the attention to money 
in the last place of honour. For, since all, about which every 
man is seriously engaged, are three, the last and third is cor- 
rectly the attention paid to riches, but the middle is that re- 
lating to the mind; but that relating to the soul the first. 
And, indeed, the polity, which we have just now been going 
through, has been correctly laid down by laws, if it ordains 
honours in this manner. But if any one of the laws which 
are ordained in it shall seem to put health in the place of 
honour in the state before temperance, or wealth before health 
and temperance, it will appear to be not properly laid down. A 
legislator, therefore, ought often to point out to himself this. 
°“ What do I intend?” and, “If this happens, or I fail in my 

‘ Ficinus, “ cauponationibusque et foenore,” which would lead to cai 
KaTn\ewy Kai roKwr. 

? This introduction of Booknuarwy aicypdy is very strange, for nothing 
had been said on the subject before. Ficinus has “ ex pecoribus turpi- 
ter,” as if his MS. read Booxnparwy aicypdc. I suspect however that 
some words have dropt out, in which interest was’ said to increase like 
cattle, just as Shylock says in Shakspeare, that “his monies breed as 
fast as ewes;”’ or as Aristophanes in Neg. 1291, says of interest, that it is 
a wild beast, which “ by months and days becomes a larger sum.” 

® Instead of gépet, I should prefer rpé@et, “ feeds.” 

* This idea of Plato seems to have been caught by Juvenal, and em- 
bodied in the verse—‘ Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.” 

5—5 Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Tay- . 
lor follows almost to the letter, has “ quid ipse velit; quid, si contigerit, 
bene succedet; sin minus, instituti sui spes eum frustrabitur—” To sup- 
ply however the ellipse, I have added “‘ what then ?” 
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aim,”® (what then?) And thus perhaps he would get himself 
out of legislation, and liberate likewise the rest, but never a 
single person by any other means. Let then the person, who 
has obtained by lot his portion, keep it on the conditions we 
have detailed. 

1T¢ were a beautiful thing! for each person to come to the 
colony possessing the rest of things also equally. But as this 
is not possible, and one will come possessing more means, and 
another less, it is requisite, for the sake *of many things, and 
of the opportunities in the state, for the sake of equality,? that 
the value of property should be unequal, in order that magistra- 
cies, and contributions, and distributions, *(may exist) to each 
(according) to the value of his worth ;* 4(and) that, not accord- 
ing to his own virtue alone, and that of his ancestors, nor yet 
according to the strength or beauty of his body, but according 
to the using of wealth and poverty they may receive as equally 
as possible, by what is unequal, but commensurable, and not 
differ. For the sake of these things it is requisite that there 
should be four valuations in the size® of property; and that 
these should be called first, second, third, and fourth, or by 
some other appellation ; and that, when they remain in the same 
valuation, and when becoming richer from being poor, and 
poor from being rich, each may pass to the valuation suited 
to themselves. This scheme of law I would lay down as fol- 
lowing after these. 

We say then that in a state, which is to have no part in the 
greatest of diseases, which would be more correctly called dis- 
sension or sedition, there should exist neither severe poverty 
amongst some of the citizens nor (great)® wealth: for both 

1_1 Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed, has “ probe autem fieret,” as 
if his MS. read jy 0’ dy caddy in lieu of Hy piv On Kaddov. 

2_2 The words between the numerals I scarcely understand ; nor could, 
I think, Ficinus; whose version is “‘ multorum et equalitatis in civitate, 
post tipboes opportunitatumque causa,” as if his MS. read zod\Gy, iod- 
THT6c TE Kai THY Kara TOA KaipHy, for thus icédrnrog—Kaipwy would 
be put in opposition with zo\AGyv— 

3_4 J have adopted the suggestion of Stephens, who supposes that xara 
has dropt out before ryv ric atiac, and yiyywyra: after repre. 

4—4 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek ; in which 
Ast confesses there are more errors than he can pretend to correct. 

§ Ficinus has “ magnitudine—” His MS. therefore read peyéOea, sub- 
sequently found in another. 

* From “ingentes divitie ” in Ficinus, it is easy to see that he found 
in his MS. zoAty before zovrTor. 
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these produce both. It is therefore requisite for a legislator to 
say at present what is the bound of each. Let then the limit of 
poverty be the valuation of the lot, which ought to remain, and 
which no magistrate will ever overlook its becoming less to any 
one, nor any one of the rest of those who in the same way love 
honour on the score of virtue. Now the legislator, having laid 
down that limit as a measure, will permit a person to possess 
the double, triple, and even to the quadruple of it. But, if 
any one possesses more than these, whether by finding them, 
or their being given, or by money-making, or by acquiring 
through any other such like fortune, by giving up what is above 
the measure to the state and to the gods, who guard the city, 
he will be in good repute and without damage. But if any 
disobeys this law, any one may inform against him on condi- 
tion of receiving half the property, and the delinquent shall 
pay another portion to the same amount, and the half shall go 
to the gods. And let the whole property of all, except the 
allotment,! be written down openly before the magistrates, 
who are the guardians, in order that such of the suits upon all 
points as? relate to money may be easy and extremely clear. 
[14.] After this it is meet in the first place to build® the 
city as much as possible in the middle of the country, ‘after 
selecting a spot from those at hand, which possesses what is 
suited for a city,* which it is not difficult to imagine and detail. 
After this, to divide it into twelve® parts; and placing first the 
temple of Hestia, (Vesta,) and Zeus, and Athéné, to call it the 


* Ficinus has “ultra sortem ’’—Taylor, “as surpasses the allotted por- 
tion,’ what the sense seems to require. But in that case the Greek 
should have been zépa, not ywpic— 

. roe doat, which is unintelligible, Stephens elicited do’ ete, adopted 
y Ast. 

® For the sake of the syntax we must read idpteat in lieu of pica, 
as I have translated. 

‘—* I have followed Ast in the interpretation of this passage’; who should 
however have proposed to read éyovra ix rw irapydéyrwy réror, in lieu 
of rév brapxéyTwy éxovra Térov. 

5 The reason, says Taylor, why Plato adopted this division is, because 
the number 12, the image of all-perfect progression, is the product of 
3 by 4, both of which numbers, according to the Pythagoreans, are 
images of perfection. On the other hand, Ast conceives that Plato had in 
mind the division of the country into twelve parts found in Egypt and 
elsewhere, andywhich seems, as may be inferred from vi. 15, p- 77 B., to 
have been connected with the division of the year into twelve months, 
each under the superintendence of one of the twelve greater gods. 


—— 
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Acropolis, and to throw round it a circular (enclosure), and 
from it to cut the city and all the country into twelve parts. 
But the twelve parts ought to be equalized by the portions of 
the prolific land being small, but those of the unprolific large, 
and the allotments to be five thousand and forty. And again 
(it is meet) to cut each of these into two; and to unite two 
sections into one allotment, each having a share of what is 
near to, and what is remote from, the city, the near portion 
being added to that one farthest off, making one allotment ; and 
that, which is the second from the city, (to be added) to that, 
which is the second from the extremity; and so on with all 
the rest.! And (it is meet) to contrive in the twofold divisions, 
that what has just now been said (respecting)? the badness and 
goodness of the land, be equalized* by the greater and less 
quantity at the distribution; and to divide the males‘ like- 
wise into twelve parts; and for a person to arrange the whole® 
of the rest of property into twelve parts equal, as much as is 
possible, a description being made of all particulars. After 
this, to assign the twelve allotments to the twelve gods, and to 


call them after their names, and to consecrate to each the por- 


tion obtained by lot, and to call it a Phylé ;° and again to divide 
the twelve sections of the city in the same manner as they di- 
vided the rest of the country; and that each should possess 
two habitations, one near the centre and the other near the ex- 
tremity ; and thus let the method of settlement have an end. 
But it is requisite for us to consider by all means a matter of this 
kind, that all the points, which have just now been stated, will 
never concur on such like occasions, so that all should happen 
to take place according to reason ; and that men will exist, who 
would not feel annoyed at such a method of living together, 


1 To this passage Aristotle alludes in Polit. vii. 10. 

* Ast would supply correctly zépe after pavAdrnréc re from “ de fe- 
cunditate ”’ in Ficinus. 

5 I have translated as if the Greek were éramootpevoy icecPat, not ix- 
avisovpévove, which is without syntax or sense. 

* Taylor has “ the streets,”’ as if his head was running upon rd¢ dyuid¢ 
in lieu of dvdpac— 

5 Ast, unable to understand 72y rij¢ dAAne odciag, would read ra rij¢e— 
Plato wrote, I suspect, cai rijv OAny rijc—as I have translated, or else 
rov—ovvratapevov— 

6 From this passage it is evident that vAyj means “a parish,”’ which 
in Christian countries is dedicated to some saint, as the Phylé was in At- 
tica to some god or demigod. 
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but would endure to have property fixed (by law) and mode- 
rate through the whole of life; and the procreation of children 
to be such as we have mentioned ; and to be deprived of silver 
and gold, and other things, which the legislator is clearly, from 
what has been said, about to forbid ; and (endure) further 
the equalization of the land and the dwelling in a city placed 
in the centre,! as we have mentioned above. * Of all which mat- 
ters a person has been speaking almost as if they were dreams, 
and moulding? a state and citizens, as it were, of wax. Sub- 
jects however of this kind have been in a certain manner not 
badly spoken of. *But it is requisite to take up again against 
himself things of this kind.’ * For the legislator would say* 
again to us this—“ Do not think, my friends, that what has 
been now asserted in these speeches has lain hid from me, 
and that (a person)® has gone through in some manner the 
truth. But I think this will be most just in each of those 
things about to be, that he, who exhibits a pattern, according 
to which the thing attempted ought to be done, should omit 
nothing of what is most beautiful and true; but that he, to 
whom it is impossible for any thing of this kind to happen, 
should decline executing that very thing; but that of those 
which remain, and is nearest to it, and most closely connected 
naturally with what it is fitting to do, ®he should devise a plan 
how this very thing may take place ;° but permit the legislator 
to put a finish to his intention ; and this being done, then to con- 


1—1 T have translated as if the Greek were we eipijeapev iodrnrac, not 
eipnke peodtnrac. For the construction is ywpac icérnrag kai doréog 
év kik oiknoec. Ficinus has “regiones et urbis in medio et in extre- 
mis, sicut ordinavimus, ubique habitationes.” 

2—2 The Greek is wavrn oxeddy oloy dveipara Néywr 4 TAATTOVY— 
But as there is nothing to which Aéywy can be referred, I have translated 
as if the Greek were—@ ravr’ ny oxeddy oiov bveipard Tig Kéywv Kai 
TAATTWY. 

%—8 Such is the literal translation of the Greek—yox 0’ éravahapBa- 
ve mode avroy ra rordde: where I am quite in the dark; and so, I 
think, was Ficinus ; whose version is, ‘‘sed ea quoque narranda, que 
legislator adversus diceret-—” One MS. has ravra \apBdvev. Perhaps 
Plato wrote x97) 0 eimeiv rw’ dvadapBavey mpdc rar’ dv rode. “ But 
it is meet to conceive that a person would say against such remarks 
something of this kind.” 

4_4 The Greek is wadtv dpa—gpaZe— I have translated as if it were 
madw yao dv ¢pafou— 

5 After duképyerat there has evidently dropt out rig— 

6‘—® Ficinus has “ omni studio prosequatur—” 
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sider in common with him, which of the matters that have 
been mentioned are conducive, and which adverse to legisla- 
lation.! For it surely behoves the artist in a matter the most 
trifling to make by all means his work consistent with itself, if 
it is to be worthy of mention. But now after the decree relat- 
ing to the division into twelve parts, we must be ready to look 
into this too,? namely, to show in what manner the twelve 
parts have the greatest possible number of divisions of the 
things within them,’ and what are consequent upon these, and 
produced from them, up to the five thousand and forty; and 
from whence (they have)‘ clans,® and wards, and villages, and, 
in addition, the drawing up and leading out of (troops) in war, 
and moreover coins, and measures dry and liquid, and weights ; 
all these it is requisite for the law to regulate in measure ® and in 
harmony with each other. In addition to these we ought not to 
feel a fear even on that ground, lest there should be what is con- 
sidered an attention to trifles, should any one regulate all the 
chattels which persons are to possess, nor permit any of them to 
be immoderate, and consider by a reason common to all, that the 
distributions and variations of the numbers are useful for all 
things, even such as are various themselves’ in themselves, and 
such as are so in length and depth, or in sounds and motions, 
both those that proceed in a straight direction upwards and 
downwards, and (those that)® move in a circle. For it be- 
hoves the legislator, looking to all these points, to enjoin all 
the citizens not to swerve from this arrangement to the utmost 
of their power. For no one branch of learning suited to 

1 The Greek is rpdcavrec cipnrar, But sionra: is plainly superfluous 
after the preceding eipnpérvwr. 

2 Instead of djAov dn, which I cannot understand, nor could Ficinus, I 
think, for he has omitted those words, wanting likewise in another MS., 
I have translated as if the Greek were dnXovy dn— 

% In lieu of adrov, which is unintelligible, Ast reads ajrév—He should 
have suggested airy, similar to “in se ” in Ficinus, 

* I have introduced ‘ they have ” from “ habent”’ in Ficinus. 

5 By ¢parpia was understood one of the three sections into which the 
gvAn was divided, as shown by Harpocration in Tpurré¢, which was 
another; and the third was called é@voc. 

6 Ficinus has ‘‘ commensurata,” as if his MS. read odjmperpa. 

_ 7 In lieu of a’roi, the sense requires ard, and hence we can get rid of 
the verb, “ accipiunt,”’ which Ficinus has introduced to supply the other- 
wise defective syntax in 7vouiAy ra, which is evidently an interpolation. 

8 Before rij¢ there has evidently dropt out rai¢ to answer to the pre- 


ceding raic. 
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children possesses such a mighty power as regards domestic 
economy, and state polities, and all arts, as the study of num- 
bers; and, what is the greatest of all, excites even the sleepy 
person and naturally untaught, and renders him docile, and 
with a good memory, and clever, while making a progress, by a 
divine art, beyond his own nature. All these, if a person 
shall have taken away by other laws and pursuits illiberality 
and a love of money from the minds of those, who are about 
to possess them sufficiently and profitably, would become a 
course of instruction honourable and befitting; but if not, a 
person would unconsciously, instead of wisdom, produce the 
so-called cleverness, such as it is in our power to see the 
1 Egyptians and Pheenicians,! and many other nations pro- 
duce, through the illiberality of their other pursuits and 
possessions ; either because some indifferent legislator of theirs 
has caused such results, or a severe misfortune has fallen upon 
them, or some other nature of this kind. For let not this, Me- 
gillus and Clinias, lie hid from us respecting places, that some 
differ? from others in producing men better or worse; in op- 
position to which we must not lay down laws. For through 
all kinds* of winds and violent heat, some persons are of an 
alien disposition, and with feelings of hostility ;4 others 
through the water; but others *through that food from the 


1—! Respecting the love of money amongst the Egyptians and Pheeni- 
cians Ast refers to Plato Rep. iv. 11, p. 436, A., and respecting the so- 
called cleverness of the former, see the learned note of Berkelius on 
Steph. Byz. Atyurroc. 

? So Ficinus, whom Cornarius, Taylor, and Ast have followed. The 
Greek is ov« eiovv, where, I suspect, dxovovory lies hid in the Latin sense 
of “ audiunt,” and which is found likewise in Greek. 

* In lieu of wayroia I should prefer avraia, “ hostile,” see my note 
on Aésch. Suppl. 814, or ravv Biaia, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 261. 
For it was not the variety but the quality of the wind, that would produce 
the difference in the inhabitants. 

* Ihave adopted the emendation of Ruhnken, dvdpotor for évatovor. 
Ast would read é&aiovor, which Stalbaum passes off as his own conjecture. 
But éaiovog is never, I believe, applied to a person. 

*— The Greek is at present did rabrny ryy te ric yig Tpodny dva- 
dWovtoay ob pdvoy Toig cHpacw dpsivw Kai xeiow. But as Galen in T. i. 
p- 349, ed. Bas., quotes dud riv—dpewor Kai yeipor, Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, bud THY yi &« THC yaoTpd¢ TOOHY dvadWovcar ob pévoy Toic ow- 
pasty apstyw kat Xéipw, i. e. through the earth yielding from its womb food, 
better or worse, not only for the body— For thus rvetpara, tara, and yy 
would make up the three powers of matter, air, water, and earth, which 
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earth,® which not only imparts to bodies (properties) better and 
worse, but which is no less able to infuse all things of this kind 
into their soul. But of all the places in a country those ex- 
cel the most, in which there is a certain divine inspiration, 
and allotments for demons, who are either always propitious 
to the inhabitants, or the contrary ; for whom the legislator, 
who has a mind, would, after reflecting, as much as it is pos- 
sible for man to reflect upon (all)! things of this kind, en- 
deavour to lay down laws; which must be done by you, 
Clinias ; for to matters of this kind must he turn himself, who 
is about to colonize a country. 

Clin. Very beautifully, Athenian guest! do you speak; 
and so must it be done by me. 





BOOK VI. 


[1.] Athen. But, after all that has now been said, there will 
be almost? the appointment of magistrates in your state. 

Clin. Such is the case. 

Athen. Respecting the proper arrangement of a polity, these 
two kind of things happen to exist. First, the appointment 
of offices, *[and of persons about to rule, |* how many they 
ought to be, and in what manner appointed. Next, with re- 
spect to the laws that are to be imposed upon each office, 
what, and how many, and of what kind it will be fitting (to 
impose) upon each. But, previous to choosing them, let us 


were constantly united, as being the creators and preservers of the world, 
and all that it contains, as I have shown on Adsch, Prom. 88, and to the 
P es there quoted I could now add many more; while on the causes 
that have led to the loss or corruption of yaorpd¢ it would be easy to 
write a still longer note. Suffice it to say that yaorpd¢ might have 
easily dropt out between rij¢ and rpo— 

1 Instead of ovrw, which I cannot understand, I have translated as if 
the Greek were wayra. 

2 In oyedov, although supported by “ferme” in Ficinus, there is, I 
suspect, some error. For it could hardly thus stand by itself. 
_ 83 The words between brackets are properly omitted by Ficinus. They 
are evidently an explanation of dpywy, as shown in part by dpxévruy, 
found in Bas. 2, in lieu of dp%évrwv. 
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stop a little, and give some account fitting to be detailed re- 
specting them. 

Clin. What account is this ? 

Athen. This. Something of this kind is surely evident to 
all, that, since the work of legislation is a matter of moment, 
'by placing a state well furnished with laws well laid down 
under not suitable magistrates,! not only would there be a 
very great laugh at the (laws) well laid down to no purpose, 
but there would arise nearly the greatest mischief and bane 
to states from them. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let us then consider this, as happening to you, my 
friend, touching the present polity and state. For you see 
that it is necessary in the first place for those, who are pro- 
ceeding in astraight road tothe powers of magistrates, to have 
given, both themselves and their respective families from 
childhood to the period of their election, a sufficient test. 
Next for those, who are about to make the choice, to have 
been brought up and well taught in legal habits, so as to be 
able to judge correctly of those worthy of either (fate), and to 
receive, or to reject them with disgust.2_ But how can those, 
who have recently met together for this purpose, and are un- 
acquainted with each other, and moreover uninstructed, be 
ever able to choose magistrates in a blameless manner ? 

Clin. They nearly never can. 

Athen. But a contest, as they say,? does not readily admit of 

i—! By merely changing rov into r@, and émirijoat into broornaat, 
the passage which Stephens, Heindorf, Ast and all others consider to be 
defective, and endeavour to supply, becomes perfectly intelligible. For 


Plato meant it to be inferred that even good laws, when improperly ad- 
ministered, are a bane to a state. 

* Ast remarks correctly that in the words duoyepaivoyrde Te kal d7ro- 
dexopévoue dp0ue¢ koivey kai dzoxpivery, there is the figure of speech called 
Chiasmus ; by which dvoyepaivoyrac and aroxpivey, the two extreme 
terms of the sentence, are to be united, and arrodexouévoug and Kpivey, 
the two middle terms. 

* This passage alone would be sufficient to show that Taylor translated 
from neither the Greek nor the genuine version of Ficinus, but the refic- 
tion of it by Gryneeus ; who alone has added “ ut aiunt.”” The Greek is 
Tpopacec ob avy déxecOat, where to support the syntax, Stephens pro- 
posed to insert gaci after mpopdéoec: while Ficinus has “ suscipit,” as if 
his MS. read deyerat. Respecting the proverb see Aristoph. Ay. 367, 


“Qe oxinliy dywov obrog ob mpoovdééerat, and the Schol. on Cratyl. p. 421 
D., with Heindorf’s note. steer eri, 
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excuses. This then must now be accomplished both by you 
and me; since you have with readiness undertaken to settle a 
colony for a clan of the Cretans, and are, as you say, the tenth 
commissioner ; and I have promised to assist you, according 
to our present story-telling. I will not therefore willingly 
leave this discourse without a head.! For should it meet us,? 
while wandering in this state, it would appear to be deformed. 

Clin. You have spoken, guest, very well. 

Athen. Not (spoken) merely, but so I will do to the utmost 
of my power. 

Clin. Let us do by all means, as we have said. 

Athen. Be it so, if god be willing ; and so far at least let us 
be victors over old age. 

Clin. And it is likely that he will be willing. 

Athen. It is reasonable. Following him therefore, let us 
understand this. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. Tn how manly and hazardous a manner will our state 
have been at present settled. 

Clin. Looking to what* and whither especially have you 
thus spoken at present ? 

Athen. How easily and fearlessly have we laid down laws 
for persons unskilled, in what way they may receive what has 
been just laiddown. Thus much, at least, is evident, Clinias, 
nearly to every one, although not very wise, that no one will 
easily admit these laws at first. But if we wait for the time 
4when those, who in their boyhood had tasted of, and been suf- 
ficiently brought up in, the laws, and accustomed to them,‘ shall 
have taken a common part in them with the whole city in the 
election \of magistrates, °on such an event happening as we 


! A similar idea is to be found in Gorgias, p. 505, D., § 131, of a story 
without a head: which is explained by Plutarch, de Defect. Orac. p. 417, E. 

2 I have adopted with Ast the version of Erasmus, who saw that Plato 
wrote here dzayrq, similar to wepvig in the similar passage of the Gor- 
gias. Bekk. and Stalb. are content with awdyrn, for which Heindorf 
proposed to read &ravri— 

8 Stephens correctly proposed zpd¢ in lieu of wepi. Ficinus has merely 
* Quorsum hee.” 

4—‘ Ficinus has “ donec legibus instituti pueri unaque et diu sub iis- 
dem legibus conversati,” from which it is difficult to see what he found 
in his MS. 

55 Here again the version of Ficinus is extremely loose, “ certe et 
tunc et in posterum procul ab errore sic instructa civitas permaneret.” 
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are speaking of, if this should take place in a certain manner 
and skill, I conceive there would be a great security that a state 
would remain even after the then existing period educated in 
this way.° 

Clin. This carries reason with it. 

Athen. Let us then look to this, whether we can furnish any 
means sufficient for this end. For I assert, Clinias, that the 
Cnossians ought, in a manner superior to the other Cretans, 
not merely to go through a formal rite’ respecting the coun- 
try which is now being colonized, but to be strenuously care- 
ful that the first magistrates may stand? in the most secure 
and best manner possible. With respect to others, it is a- 
shorter work ; but it will be most necessary for us to choose 
the guardians of the laws with every care. 

Clin. What road then and method* can we discover‘ for 
this ? 

Athen. This. I assert then, ye sons of Cretans, that the 
Cnossians, since they take the lead of the majority of cities, 
ought to choose in common with those who are going to this 
joint settlement, from themselves, and them, thirty-seven 
men in all; nineteen from the settlers, but the rest from 
Cnossus itself; and let the Cnossians give up these to your 
state, and for yourself to be a member of this colony and 
one of the eighteen men; and this, either by employing per- 
suasion or moderate force. 

Clin. But why do not you, O guest, and Megillus, share 
with us in this polity ? 

[2.] Athen. Athens, O Clinias, has a high opinion of her- 
self, and so too has Sparta, and each have their dwellings far 
off. But to you and the other settlers there is a care on all 
points, the same as what we were just now saying respecting 


? On this meaning of the word dgoowoteOa Ast refers to Maussac on 
Harpocration, p. 259, Valckenaer on Herodotus iv. 149, and Wyttenbach 
on Phedon, p. 127. 

? In lieu of erat one would have expected raracraat, similar to “ con- 
stituantur ”’ in Ficinus. 

* From the reply in révde it is evident that Plato did not write mopov 
cai Néyov. But he might have written, what he probably did, wépor 
cara \é6yov—* a road according to reason—” 

* Ficinus has “ faciemus,”—as if his MS. read Tiv’ dv o¥y—dyveupia- 
coey for Tiva oby—dvevpioxoper. 
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you. ‘Let it then be held to have been stated how these 
things may, from what is at present in our power, take place 
in the most likely manner.' But as time progresses, and the 
form of -polity continues, let the choice of them (the magis- 
trates) be something in this way. In the election of magis- 
trates let all take a share who bear arms, either as horse-soldiers 
or foot-soldiers, and who have taken a part in war according to 
their respective ability in age ; and let the election take place 
in whatever temple the state holds in the highest veneration ; 
and let each person bring to the altar of the god a small tablet, 
on which he has written the name of his father,? and parish, 
and ward where he is a liveryman;* ‘and let him write thus 
his own name in the same manner.* But let it be lawful for 
any one to take away the tablet, which appears to him to be not 
properly® written, and to place it in the Agora, (there to re- 
main®) for not less than thirty days. Of the tablets let the 
magistrates exhibit to the view of the whole city up to three 
hundred, that have been judged to be amongst the first; and 
from these in a similar manner let the city vote whomsoever 
each person pleases ; and let (the magistrates) exhibit again to 
all one hundred of those selected out of them a second time ; and 
out of the hundred let any one vote a third time for whom he 
pleases, going ‘through cuttings.’ But the thirty-seven, who 


1—1 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Fici- 
nus has “‘ et que tibi et illis hac tempestate convenientissime fieri possunt.”’ 

? [ have translated as if the Greek were not zarpd0ev, but rarpdc 0 
dpa, to which zpéc0ev in one MS. seems tolead. Plato could hardly have 
said warpd0ev. For children in Greece were seldom called after their 
father. ‘They got their name either from some accidental circumstance, 
or else from their grandfather. 

3 This seems to be the exact meaning of dnporevecOa, explained by 
Hesychius, rd peréxecy Onpov Kai wodtrEiag Kara vopuoy. 

44 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, either 
because they were wanting in his MS., or because he knew that, as zapey- 
yeagey means to “ introduce improperly into a writing,” it would be here 
i issible ; and hence too just before he has ‘‘ nomen suum et patris,’’’ 
as if his MS. read airov re robvopa warpdc O dépa— 

5 So Taylor from “‘non recte”’ in Ficinus; who either found in his 
MS., or wished to read, card vépor in lieu of cara vooy— 

® Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has ‘ ubi—permaneat,” as if dy had 
been found in his MS. after é\arroy, or pévoy after nueowy. 

7_7 Such is the literal translation of d:a ropiwy, with which words Fici- 
nus was probably so dissatisfied as to omit entirely did ropiwy zropevopevoc. 
One MS. has ropidywy. From “per eosdem ” in Cornarius, Stephens 

° 
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may have the greatest number of votes, let some persons de- 
ciding declare to be the magistrates. Who then, Clinias and 
Megillus, shall appoint all these things for us in the state, re- 
specting magistrates and the testing of them? Do we not per- 
ceive, that in states, so united from the first, there must be some ; 
‘but who they would be, it is not the province of all magis- 
trates?! It is however necessary (that there should be some), 
and these too men of not an inferior kind, but as much as pos- 
sible at the very summit. For the beginning, according to the 
proverb,? is the half of the whole; and all men praise a good 
commencement. But this, as it seems to me, is more than the 
half; nor has any one sufficiently praised it, when it has taken 
place correctly. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Let us then, since we know it, not pass it by untold, 
by making nothing clear to ourselves as to the manner in 
which it exists. For my part I have it not in my power to 
say but one word necessary for, and conducive to, the pre- 
sent purpose. 

Clin. What is it? 

[3.] Athen. I assert that to this state, which we are about 
to settle, there is not, as it were, a father and mother except 
the city which colonizes it. Nor am I ignorant that often- 
times some differences have arisen, and will arise, between 
colonies and their parent countries. At present then, as a 
child, although it is about to be at variance with its parents, 
through its present want of instruction, loves and is beloved 
by them, and is constantly flying to its relations, finds allies in 


seems to have introduced roy airév— Plato wrote, I suspect, did rwr 
bvoparay dpa ropei ropevdpevoc, “ going through the names with a cut- 
ting instrument—’’ Cousin translates ‘‘ procédant de divisions en di- 
visions—”’ But what can be the meaning of those words here he does 
not say. 

'—! Here again a literal version best shows that the Greek is unintel- 
ligible; where in lieu of zodc¢ acuyv, Ast has edited moo maouy, from 
“ante magistratus,” in Cornarius; while one MS. has é«, from which no- 
thing, as far as I can see, is gained. Ficinus was equally at a loss ; whose 
words are, “qui vero ex omnibus magistratibus deligantur, in eis nequa- 
quam reperientur,”’ partially adopted by Taylor, “ but that they will never 
be found among those that are chosen for magistrates.’’ Cousin gives in 
his Notes a paraphrase in the place of a literal translation. 

? The proverb alluded to is in Hesiod, and quoted in iii. 9. Ovid too 
cays, ‘‘ Dimidium facti, qui bene ccepit, habet.” 
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them alone, which'*I assert has now taken place? readily to 
the Cnossians through their care for the new city, and to the 
new (city through their care) for the Cnossians. I repeat 
then, as I have just now said,?—for what is well said it does 
no harm (to say) twice—that the Cnossians ought to have a 
eare over all these particulars in common, by selecting from 
those, who are departing for the colony, the oldest and best 
possible,* not less than one hundred, and let there be another 
hundred from the Cnossians themselves. I say too, that these 
should, on coming to the new city, be careful how the magistrates 
are appointed according to the laws, and after being appointed 
undergo a scrutiny. And on this taking place, let the Cnossians 
dwell in> Cnossus ; and let the new city endeavour to preserve 
itself and become prosperous. Let then those numbered amongst 
the thirty-seven men be held to have been chosen both now and 
for all time to come for these purposes. First, let them be guard- 
ians of the laws; next, of those writings (in) which ® every one 
shall write down for the magistrates the amount of his pro- 
perty, except ‘ the person who has the greatest valuation of four 
minz,® and the second of three, and the third of two [mine] ; 9 


1 Instead of & one would have expected rota, on account of the pre- 
ceding eaQawep— Hence Ficinus has “ita quoque.”’ 

2 This past time seems very strange here, as if the colony had been al- 
ready settled. 

3 Ficinus has “non enim nocet bis dicere, quod bene dicitur,” who 
either found in his MS., or supplied from his head, Néyewy or eireiy after 
Barre. To the same proverb there is an allusion in xii. 8, p. 957, A., 
and in Phileb. p. 59, E. § 140, and Gorg. p. 498, E. § 117. 

* Before pj éXarroy there is inserted éAopuévove, which could not thus 
be repeated after the preceding mpoceopévove. 

5 Ficinus has “‘ Gnosum Gnosii redeant—” as if his MS. read ryy piv 
Kywody troi¢ Kywoiove ijkey ab— which is far preferable to oixety— 
Cousin is content with oiceity, which he renders, ‘‘resteront chez eux,’’ 
and explains it by saying, “c’est A dire ne se méleront plus que de leurs 
propres affairs.” But how oixety can have such a meaning he does not 
state, nor do I see. 
 § Stephens would insert di before dy, from “ubi” in Ficinus. 

7 The word wy, which I cannot understand, nor could, I think, 
Ficinus, as he has omitted it, Ast renders “‘ verumtamen,”’ a meaning that 
I am not aware it ever has elsewhere. 

8 Ast says that after 6 piv péytorov ixwy rerrdpwy prdy, is to be sup- 
plied riunua txérw. -But how this could be, I confess I. cannot under- 
stand. Ficinus has, what is perfectly intelligible, ‘ sitque maximus census 
minarum quatuor.”’ 

9 The insertion of pvaty here, after its omission in the preceding clause, 
seems very strange. . , 
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but the fourth of (one)! mina. Butif any one shall be shown 
to possess any thing else beyond what has been written down, 
let all this become public property ; and, besides this, let 
him ?undergo a punishment, through any one bringing him to 
trial, neither honourable nor with a good name, but disgrace- 
ful,? should he be convicted of despising the laws through the 
love of gain. Let then any one indict him for being addicted 
to a disgraceful love of gain, and follow up the charge by a 
trial before the guardians of the laws. And if the defendant 
is condemned to pay a fine, let him have no share in the pub- 
lic property; and when any distribution takes place in the 
state, let him be without a share, except as regards his (first) 
allotment ; and let him be written down, where any one who 
wishes may read it, as a person condemned, as long as he lives. 
Let not the guardian of the laws be in office more than twenty 
years; and let him not be inducted into his office, if he is less 
than fifty years of age. But if he is sixty years old when he is 
inducted into it, let him hold it for ten years; and according 
to this ratio let it be, that he, who has passed beyond seventy 
years, shall not imagine that he holds an office of such import- 
ance amongst those who are holding it. 

[4.] Let then these three ordinances be considered to have 
been stated, touching the guardians of the laws. But as the laws 
progress, each one may enjoin upon these men, what matters they 
ought toattend to, in addition to what have been detailed already. 

And now we will speak in order about the election of other 
magistrates.. For after this it is necessary to elect Gene- 
rals, and such as minister to them in war, such as the 4Hip- 

’ One MS. has pede for prac. Plato probably wrote both, prude dé 
pvae 6 réraproc. 

22 Ficinus, unable, it would seem, to understand the Greek, is con- 
tent to give the general meaning, “ preeterea reus sit volentis eum tanquam 
infamem accusare.” Cornarius, more closely, “ad. hoc autem judicium 
subeat—non honestum neque illustre sed turpe.” But edmyvpog never 
elsewhere does or could mean “illustre.”” Ast renders it by “ faustum.” 
But what is “ judicium faustum ” he does not explain, nor can I tell. 

* Ficinus alone has “ preter sortem primam.” 

‘—4 In using the words Hipparch, Phylarch, and Taxiarch, Plato 
merely adopted the custom of his own country, as may be inferred from 
Demosth. Phil. i. where they are similarly united. By Hipparch was 
meant the commander-in-chief of the cavalry; by Phylarch, the com- 
mander of the cavalry of each Phyle, with which may be compared the 


cavalry in England, called Fencibles, and with the infantry of the Phyle 
the regiment of Militia, belonging to each county. 
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parchs and the Phylarchs, and those who drill the foot-soldiers 
of the Phyle,t to whom would be very fitting the name of 
Taxiarchs, as the common people call them. '!Of these let 
the guardians of the laws propose for Generals from this very 
state itself;! and from those so proposed let all, who have 
taken a part in war at their proper age, or are in the act of 
doing so on each occasion,” make the selection. But if it shall 
appear to any one that some one of those, who have not been 
proposed, is superior to some of those, who have been proposed, 
let him name the person, whom he proposes, in the place of 
some one, and, taking an oath touching this very matter, let 
him bring forward the other party ; and which ever shall be 
voted by a show of hands, let him be decreed as belonging to 
the selection. And let the three, who have the greatest num- 
ber of votes for them to be Generals and to have the care of 
the war department, undergo a scrutiny, as the guardians of 
the law (underwent). And let the twelve elected Generals 
propose twelve Taxiarchs for themselves, for each tribe one ;? 
and let there be a preference nomination, as occurred in the 
ease of the Generals, done in the same manner, respecting 
the Taxiarchs, and a second show of hands and a decision. 
And let the guardians of the laws, after they have brought 
together an assembly at a place the most holy and most 
convenient, cause to sit, before the Prytanes and Council 
have been chosen, the heavy-armed apart, and apart too the 
cavalry, and the third in order after these the whole of those 
employed in war. And let all hold up their hands for the 
Generals and Hipparchs; but for the Taxiarchs those who 
carry shields; but let all the cavalry choose for itself* Phy- 
larchs; but let the Generals appoint for themselves the officers 


11 The words between the numerals I cannot understand; nor 
could, I think, Ficinus, whose version is, ‘‘ Igitur ipsi custodes legum 
hujusmodi exercitus duces futuros aliquos civitatis hujus cives pro- 
ponant,” as if he had found in his MS. ovrw 47) orparnyovg piv Toravrng 
2 airing tio mwoAEwe oTpaTELac ToXiTaEe TLVag avToi ot vopopiAakec. 
mpoBarrAto0wv— 

2 I hardly perceive the meaning of écaorore here, omitted by Ficinus. 

3 Ficinus alone has “unum cuilibet tribui,”’ for he found, no doubt, 
in his MS. éva between dwdexa and teaory— On the loss of eig and its 
cases before ékaoroc, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 226, and to the pas- 
sages quoted there I could now add many more. 

“ Instead of ad rovrog Ast has suggested, what I have adopted, 
avroic— 
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over the light-armed soldiers, or archers, and the rest of those 
employed in war. There still remains for us the appointment of 
the Hipparchs. These then let those propose, who proposed the 
Generals ; and let the election and the preference nomination ! 
take place, as it occurred in the case of the Generals. And let 
the cavalry hold up their hands for them in the presence of the 
infantry looking upon them; and let the two, who have the 
greatest show of hands, be the commanders of all the cavalry ; 
and let the disputes about the show of hands? take place 
up to twice; but if any one doubts about them a third time, let 
those determine the votes,® whose province it is to fix the mea- 
sure of voting.’ 

[5.] The Council shall consist of thirty dozen; for three 
hundred and sixty would be suited to the distributions ; 
and by dividing that number into four parts, (each) ninety, 
from each portion of the census ninety councillors would 
give (their vote.) And in the first place let all those of the 
largest valuation give their vote; or the person who disobeys 
(the law) will be fined ®according to the fine decreed,® and 
® when they shall have been carried in, let a person put a mark 
against them. On the following day let those of the second 
class give (their vote), as on the former (day); and on the third 
day let any one of the third class bring (his vote). In the case 
of those belonging to these three classes, let it be compulsory 7 

1 LT have with Bekker adopted Ast’s emendation, advrirpoBoAny, in lieu 
of avriBornv-— 

* Ficinus has “ pronominationem bis fieri liceat,’”’ as if he had found 
in his MS. not ray yepororwy, but ray zpoBordy, which he constantly 
renders “ pronominationem,”’ and é£etyvat in lieu of elvat. 

’—8 Such is Taylor’s translation of the Greek olorep rig xetporoviac 
pétpoy éxdorowc txasrov iv, which Ast confesses to be obscure, but has 
been unable, I conceive, to throw any light upon the subject. Ficinus 
too was equally at a loss; whose version is, “‘ qui comitiorum modum 
in singulos statuere,” which Ast says he cannot understand, nor can I. 
Did Plato write, olowep ra ric xeporoviag perpety bv éxceoroig éxdoror’ 
7)v— “to whom it is ever the business to take the measure of the voting on 
each matter.” 

* So Ast understands gépety, with the ellipse of igor. 

‘—§ Such is the literal version of rj dofdoy Znuig. Ficinus has “ pro 
arbitrio condemnetur.” 

‘—S Such is the Greek literally. Ficinus has “ postquam vero delati 
sunt, conscribantur.” By comparing what Plato says a little below, it 
would seem that a mark was placed against the names of those who declined 
to vote, and that the list of them was laid before the rulers. 

? This law was introduced by Plato, perhaps in imitation of the enact- 
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to give (a vote); but let the fourth and smallest class be dis- 

“missed exempt from fine, should any one belonging to it be 
unwilling to give (a vote). On the fourth day let all belonging 
to the fourth and smallest class give (their votes); but let him, 
who belonging to the third and fourth class, is unwilling to 
give (a vote) be exempt froma fine. But let him, who, belong- 
ing to the second and first class, does not give a vote, be fined ; 
he, who belongs to the second rank, be fined the triple of the 
first fine ;! and he, who belongs to the first, quadruple. On the 
fifth day let the rulers bring out for all the citizens to see the 
names that have a mark against them; and let every man of 
them give (a vote) or be fined with the first fine. And after 
selecting one hundred and eighty out of each class, let them, 
after choosing by ballot one half of them, make a scrutiny of 
them, and these shall form the council for one year. 

The election taking place in this manner, would be a me- 
dium between a monarchy and a democracy ; which medium a 
polity ought always to preserve. For slaves and masters can 
never become friends, nor the depraved and worthy, when 

proclaimed? with equal honours.. For through things, that 
are unequal, those that are equal will become unequal, unless 
they partake of moderation ; for, through both of those (in- 
equalities) polities are filled with seditions. For the old saw, 
being true, that equality produces friendship,* has been asserted 
very correctly‘ and carefully. But through its not being very 
evident what the equality is, which is able to effect this, it 


ment of Solon, who would not permit persons to be neutral during public 
commotions ; for he knew that they merely waited till the opposing par- 
ties were exhausted, and could thus secure the prize for which both were 
contending. 

1 By the first fine is intended what is called above “the fine decreed 
by law.” Ast. 

2 In lieu of dtayopevdpevor, Stobeus has dvayevdpevor; from which 
Ast would elicit diaydpevor, “living.” But duayecOar is not found, I be- 
lieve, in that sense any where. The passage produced by Ast from vi. 6, 
p- 758, is not in point. 

3 This saying is similar to that quoted by the Scholiast on Phedrus, p. 
240, C. § 37, "HALE ipdux’ Ereprre, yipwy O& y' érepwe yéipovra, and the 
other passages collected there by Ast, and on Sympos. p. 195, B. § 21. 

* The expression pada dp6d¢ is plainly superfluous after dAnO¢ oy— 
For if a saying be true, it must be said correctly. Perhaps Plato wrote 

ic ov viv, “ being unusual at present—’’ On the confusion between 
anOne and adnOrc, see at Euthyd. § 16, p. 60. 
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throws us into great trouble. For, as there are two equalities,! 
of the same name, but in reality nearly contrary to each other 
on many points, every state and every legislator is competent 
to introduce one of these in the case of honours by regulating, 
as regards the distribution by means of the ballot, the equality 
consisting in measure, weight, and number ; but it is’not’ easy 
for every one to perceive the most true and the best equa- 
lity.2 For it is the decision of Zeus ;* and it furnishes* but 
little at all times to men; although as much as it does furnish 
to states or private persons, it works out every good. For it 
distributes more to the greater, and less to the smaller,® im- 
parting to each what is moderate according to its nature. 
Moreover it distributes greater honours to those who are even 
greater in virtue, ®but to those who have (less) of virtue and 
education (it distributes) less (honours), as being suited ® to each 
according to reason. For this surely is justice itself even in 
politics, at which we ought at present to grasp, and, looking 
to this equality, Clinias, to settle our now rising state. And 
should any one settle any other (state), he ought to give laws, 
with his mind turned to this point, and not to a few tyrants, or 
one, or to any power of the people, but always to justice it- 
self. And this is what has just now been stated, namely, the 
distributing what is according to nature, equal to unequals. 


' The two equalities alluded to are the arithmetic and geometric, as 
shown by Plato in Gorg. p. 508, A. § 136. Aristoph. Nicomach. v. 4, and 
Plutarch. Sympos. Problem. viii. 2, p. 719, B., quoted by Ast. 

* See Aristot, Polit. vi. 3, wepi pév rod icov Kai Tov ducaiov—ravy 
Xareroy edosiv, 

° According to the Scholiast on Gorg. p. 508, A., the decision of Zeus 
is dueacoobvn, another name for geometric analogy. For Plato, says Plut- 
arch, in Sympos. viii. 2, p, 718, R., yyouny arednvaro yewperpety Tov 
Gedy. But he adds, et ye x) Oeréoy elvar roy ardgacw rairny TAd- 
TWVOC. 


‘ This is the usual meaning of twapxeiy. .But the sense requires rather 
‘it is used by—” 

® Plato is here speaking of a geometric equality, according to which 
the merits of individuals are to be estimated ; so that as merit is to merit, 
so should gift be to gift. T. 

68 The Greek is rote 32 robvayriov Exovowy aperig Kal madeiac rd 
moémov. But Ficinus has ‘‘ minoribus autem virtute et disciplina minores, 
et—quod decet.” From whence Stephens was led to suspect that some- 
thing had dropt out to answer to the preceding psiZovc. Perhaps Plato 
wrote peiZove, peioug dé roic peidy re Exovotv aperic Kai mawsiac, drs 
mperov— as I have translated, 
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It is necessary however for every state to make use of these 
(two)! equalities in name, if it is about not to have a share in 
seditions in any degree. *For the easy and lenient temper 
of what is perfect and accurate contrary to justice the correct 
is improperly broken down when it takes place.? Hence it is 
perhaps necessary to make use in addition of the equality by 
ballot, on account of the moroseness of the multitude ; and after- 
wards to invite by prayers a god and good fortune to direct the 
ballot to what is most just. In this manner then it is neces- 
sary to use both the equalities ; but the one which is in need 
of good fortune on the very fewest occasions. 

[6.] These things, and in this way, and for these reasons, it is 
necessary, friends, for that state to do, which is about to be 
preserved. But since both a ship, while sailing on the sea, 
requires constantly a watch both night and day, and in like 
manner a state dwells, while driven along by the sturm of 
other states, and running the risk of being caught by all kinds 
of plots, it is requisite through the day to night, and from 
night to day, for the rulers to join with rulers, and watchers 


1 Ficinus alone has, what is more intelligible, ‘‘ his duabus equalitati- 
bus,” as if his MS. read ratraic duci rapwripoic isdrnor. 
22 Such is the literal version of the Greek, rd ydp éavecxig eai Zby- 
pe Tow réedéov Kai axp.Bovc mapa dixny thy bpOnyv tore wapare- 
lpavopivoy, bray yiyvnrat, which I cannot understand; nor could, I 
think, Ficinus, whose paraphrastic version is ‘‘ equabilitas enim illa lau- 
dabilis et equa dijudicatio perfecti atque exacti, cum preter rectum judi- 
cium fit, violatur et frangitur.”” Taylor has more closely, “ the equitable 
and lenient judgment of the perfect and accurate.” But the genitives rov 
Tedéov Kai dxprBovc could not thus follow ré éruetkic cai Evyyvwpov. Of 
this Ast seems to have been aware. Hence his rendering is “* perfecti et 
exacti dissolutio et depravatio;” and he makes rov redéov rai axpiBoivc 
to depend upon zapareOpavopévor, observing that the participle is in the 
place ofa noun. But no perfect participle passive can stand for a noun, 
except when it is united to an article. Schneider too has been at a loss 
here; for his version is “infracti juris et recti violatio,” as if he wished 
to read wapareOpavopivov. In this mass of difficulties it seems almost 
hopeless to suggest any thing certain. But to my mind the train of ideas 
would lead to something like this—‘‘ For what is easy and lenient is, when 
it exists to any person, broken down by the complete and exact relating 
- to justice unbending—in Greek, rd yap émetc cai Etbyyvwpov v7d Tov 
Tehéov Kai axpiBovc epi Sikny ry bobay tort mapareOpavopévoy, br dy 
planter With regard to the union of éztecxéc and Lbyyywpor, it will 
sufficient to refer to Aristot. Ethic. vi. Ll, rov yap tavecy gapév elvar 
ovyyvwpovindy, Kai truckic TO exe epi Era ovyyvopny. 
% In lieu of oixei, which I cannot understand, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
éxvei, “is in fear—”’ 
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with watchers, and to succeed each other constantly, and never 
to cease handing over (their power). But the multitude is 
not able to do any of these things quickly. And it is neces- 
sary to permit the majority of the counsellors to remain for 
the greatest part of their time properly managing their own 
private affairs; but that a twelfth part of them should distri- 
bute themselves over the twelve months, so as to furnish a 
watch, one part for one month, and 'to be in readiness for 
any thing! in the case of any one coming from any where 
else, or from the city itself for any purpose, whether a person 
should be desirous of telling or hearing aught respecting what 
it is fitting for one state to give an answer to other states, 
or by putting questions to others to receive replies; and 
moreover for the sake of those innovations of all kinds which . 
are wont to happen perpetually, in order especially that they 
may not occur; or, if they have occurred, that the conse- 
quences may be cured as quickly as possible, after the state 
shall have become acquainted with them. Hence that por- 
tion, which presides over the state, ought to be the mas- 
ter of public meetings and their dissolutions, which take 
place both according to law and on a sudden. All these 
matters it should be for the twelfth part of the council to ar- 
range, who are to be at rest for eleven parts of the year. But 
this part of the Council ought always to keep these watchings 
over the state in common with the other magistrates. { 
Such then being the state of affairs as regards the state, they 
may be put into order with moderation. But what care, and 
what order, will there be in all the rest of the country? Must 
there not, since all the city, and the whole country, is dis- 
tributed into twelve parts, be shown to be Commissioners of 
the roads, and dwellings, and buildings, and harbours, and of 
the market-place, and fountains, and moreover of sacred groves, 


and oe and all other things of this kind belonging to the 
state 


Clin. How not ? 


[7.] Athen. Let us say then, that there ought to be per- 
sons to cleanse the temples, and priests and priestesses; and 
that it is meet to choose three kinds of officers over roads and 


1—! The Greek is éroipwe 2airvyeiv, which I cannot understand, nor 
could Ast; for he proposes to read éyrvyeiv. Plato probably wrote 
iroimwe ii re Exey, and so I have translated, 


— ow 
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buildings, and the ornaments belonging to things of this kind, 
and over human beings that they may do no injury, and over 
the rest of wild beasts,! in the very encircling enclosure and 
suburb of the city, in order that every thing may take place 
befitting cities ; and that as regards the duty just now stated, 
it is meet to call them City-Stewards,? but as regards the 
market, Market-Stewards, and as regards the temples, Priests. 
But let us not disturb those, with whom, as priests or 
priestesses, the sacred office is hereditary. But if, as is 
likely to happen to those first settled, nothing has been laid 
down respecting holy * things of this kind in favour of any 
body or only a few, one must appoint priests and priestesses 
to be the cleansers of the temples of the gods. But of all 
these things some are to be in their appointment by election, 
and some by lot, through those that are and are not Wards- 
men mingling in a friendly manner with each other in every 
district and town, in order that they may be as much as pos- 
sible of one mind. To commit then what relates to sacred 
rites to the god himself, let it be an act of gratification to him, 
and to allow divine fortune to settle by lot. But the party 
who has happened to obtain the lot, (it is meet) to subject to 
a scrutiny first, whether he is of a sound body and lawfully 
begotten ; next of a family as pure as possible, and unpolluted 
himself by blood and all crimes of such a kind against the gods, 
and whether his father and mother have lived in a similar 
manner. And it is meet to bring from Delphi the laws relating 
to all divine things, and, after appointing interpreters for them, 

1 To avoid the strange notion of thus uniting human beings with the 
rest of wild beasts, Ast translates dvOpa7wy cai Tév G\Awy Onpiwy, “not 
only men, but wild beasts likewise.” I suspect, however, that Plato wrote 
mepi Ta TOLadT aravOpwrwy TE Kai TIwy avehevVinwy— For he had 
probably in mind the mutilation of the Herme, which took place at 
Athens at the hands of some persons not human and of a not gentlemanly 
conduct. In Greek, dviiedOepo¢ means frequently what is understood 
in English by “ ungentlemanly.’’ On the loss or corruption of azav- 
O@p@7wy see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 220. 

? The officers called dorivopor in Greece corresponded to those called 
Ediles in Italy. 

* I have adopted Orelli’s emendation of dota for oic, to which Stephens 
was the first to object,.and to correct it by reading dAtyioroce, in lieu of 
éXiyoug oic— Ficinus has “si vero aut nullis aut paucis aliqua hujus- 
modi sunt—ubi hee desunt,” which would lead to ei d?—dpeore ra 


Toaira h pndervi } ricw dXréiyorg, ol¢ pH—instead of repi ra— But the 


other method is preferable. 
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to make use of them. And let the priestly office be for a year, 
and not longer; and let the person be not less than sixty years 
of age, who is, according to holy laws, to attend for us suf- 
ficiently to divine matters. And let there be the same! laws 
relating to priestesses. And let ? the thrice four tribes bring 
(to the vote) thrice four interpreters,? each (one) from them- 
selves; and after scrutinizing the three who have the greatest 
number of votes, (it is meet) to send the other nine to Delphi, for 
the god to designate by an oracle one out of each triad; and 
let the scrutiny relating to these, and their age, be as in the 
case of the priests,’ and let these be interpreters for life; and 
let the four* wards *elect in the place of him, who may have 
left (life), (another)® from the ward where there is a defi- 
ciency. (It is meet) too to choose Stewards for the sacred 
money in each of the temples, with full powers over the sacred 
groves and their produce, and the leasing (of the property), 
and three for the largest temples out of those with the largest 
estates; but two for the smaller temples, and one for the most 
moderate ;® and let the choice and scrutiny of these be in the 
same manner as the election of the Generals was made. And 
let what relates to sacred things take place in this way. 

[8.] But let nothing be as far as possible without a guard. 


1 Ficinus has “ eademque—statuta.”” For his MS, read not ravra, 
but rairad— Perhaps Plato wrote ra 0’ aira ratra— “ the very same 
laws,” 

*—* Ihave adopted, what Ast suggested, gepérwoay piv rpic rérrapac 
ai rpic rérrapec pudai— in lieu of rpic deptrwoay pév ai rérrapec puAat 
rérrapac, for the parishes were twelve, and each parish had its own In- 
terpreter on sacred matters. Ficinus too found something similar in his 
MS., as shown by his version, “ interpretes autem ter quatuor ferant tribus 
ipse quatuor, ex earum ordine unaqueque tres.” But why Plato should 
thus employ rpi¢ rérragec instead of dédeca I confess I cannot explain. 

* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, “qualis et sacerdotum dicta est,’” as if 
his MS. read kaOarep cipnrat cai epi ris iepiwy, 

4 Ast would expunge rérragec, or read as before ai Tpic TéTTapEc. 
Cousin renders ai rérrapec gudai by “les tribus, divisées quatre par 
quatre.” 

*—* The Greek is rov dé ye \uvdvra tpoatpecOwoayv—where must be 
supplied Bioy after kurdyra, and ¥repor after mpoapicOwoay, to suit the 
sense in the version of Ficinus, ‘ et in defuncti vicem—alium eligant.’’ 
But even thus the syntax would be incorrect, which would require dyri 
Tov AuT6vTroc— 

* So Ast translates éupedéorara. Ficinus, as usual in doubtful pas- 
sages, employs two words, “ mediis maximeque concinnis.” 
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Let the guards of the city be in this way, through the Generals, 
and ‘Taxiarchs, and Hipparchs, and Phylarchs, and the Pry- 
tanes, and moreover the City-Stewards and Market-Stewards, 
attending to their (respective) duties, after they have been 
chosen and appointed sufficiently ; but the whole of the rest of 
the country (it is meet) to guard in this way. The whole 
country has been divided by us into twelve parts as nearly 
as possible equal. Let then, one Phyle (ward), after being allot- 
ted to each portion, furnish for the year five, as it were, Rural- 
Stewards and Phylarchs.'! And let it be for these to choose, 
each of *the five,” out of their own Phylé, twelve from the 
young men not less than five-and-twenty years of age, and 
not more than thirty. ‘To these let there be allotted portions 
of the country during a month, each for each, so that all of 
them may havea practical knowledge of every part of the 
country. But let the government and guardianship continue 
to the guards and governors for two years; and let those, 
who? first obtain by lot their respective portions, the guard- 
officers lead out, changing the places of the country con- 
stantly, (by going) ‘to the place next in order towards‘ 
the right in a circle, and let the right be that which is in 
the east. But as the year comes round, in the second year,° 
in order that the greatest portion of the guards may become 
acquainted with the country, not only during one season of 
the year, but that as many as possible may know thoroughly, 
in addition to the country, at the same time what occurs re- 
lating to each spot in the country at each season, let the then 

1 Cousin, and after him, C. F. Hermann, would read ®povpdpyoue in- 
stead of bvAdpxovg, as shown by aypovdpoug—xai poovpapxoug, shortly 
afterwards. And so too Sydenham in Not. MSS. 

2_2 Ficinus omits réy wévre—and so after him did Taylor. 

3 Ast renders érw¢ dv—‘‘ quomodocunque—’’ For he did not perceive 
that Plato wrote Srowg dv—where roc, Attic for olor, depends upon 
HyeicPat a little below, and bro is put by attraction for teow, ot —On 
similar errors arising from drwy and brotg being corrupted into dzwe, see 
myself on Ausch. Eum. 282, 

44 Bekker, whom Ast and Stalbaum follow, has edited tacitly roy 
iXije rérroy instead of rH é€ij¢ rom7wy, which Stephens had preserved from 
Ald., for he doubtless knew that peradAdrrey is united to an accusative 
and genitive, and not to two accusatives; or else we must read dei ézi 
rov—itijc—nyeio8ar—as I have translated: for iwi might easily have 
dropt out between dei and roy— 

5 This use of ére after évvavrod seems to be supported byév dpaic tray 
kai éyvauT@y in Rep. x. p. 906, C. ; 
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officers lead them out again to the left, !constantly changing 
the place, until they go through the second year.' In the third 
year, (it is meet) to choose other Rural-Stewards and guard- 
officers as the five curators of the twelve young men; and in 
their occupations attention should be given of some such kind 
as this to each place. First that the country may be as much 
as possible well fortified against the enemy, ” by trenching and 
digging out? wherever it is requisite, and with buildings re- 
straining, as far as they can, those endeavouring to injure in 
any way the country and its possessions ; and by making use 
of animals under the yoke, and the servants in each place, for 
these purposes, *doing through them, standing over them, se- 
lecting as much as possible their own employment in their own 
works,’ to render every place difficult for the enemy to pass, 
but as easy as possible for friends, and animals under the yoke 
and cattle ; and by taking care ‘of the roads that they may 
be in the most quiet state, and of the waters from Zeus,° that 
they may not injure the country, but benefit it rather, when 
descending from high grounds into hollow places in the moun- 
tains,°and by restraining the outlets of the waters with buildings 
and ditches, such hollows may, by receiving and drinking up 
the waters from Zeus, produce streams and fountains for the 
fields below them and for all places,? and thus cause the 

1—! The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

22 Ficinus has ‘‘ foveis—effossis,” as if his MS. omitted cai amockam- 
Tovrac, an evident explanation of ragpevorvrac. 

’—* Such is the literal translation of the text. How much more ele- 
gant is the version of Ficinus, adopted to the letter by Taylor, “ad hee 
utique facienda subjugalibus servisque indigenis utantur, quando mi- 
nime in suis operibus occupantur, nonnullos ipsis preeficientes—’’ From 
whence it is evident that in his MS. some words were transposed, and 
others, in which the difficulty lies, omitted. Plato wrote, I suspect, some- 
thing to this effect, yowpévove— pode raira riv oixciwy toywy tmav- 
Tov évapyiacc ore Haduara éxhuopévore, d dei ddevwg mowdyTag abrode, 
Exelvole TE ETLGTaTOUYTac—* employing for these purposes (those), when 
released during the idle time of the year from their own occupations, and. 
doing themselves what is requisite, and superintending the others unhe- 


sitatingly.”” It is not then without some advantage that one MS, omits 
airwy, and another reads éxeyouévore and four éy rotc— 

‘—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

*-So rain water was called. Hence the title of Zeve buBotog. 

§ Such hollow places are frequent in all mountainous districts. 

7 I cannot believe that Plato wrote dypote re kai rérore aot. Ficinus 
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most dry places to possess water plentiful and good. And let 
them, by ornamenting the water from fountains, whether it is 
a river or its source, with plantations and buildings, render 
it more beautiful, and bringing all the streams together make 
them abundant by means of ?mine-like tunnels and surface- 
irrigations, according to each season,* if perchance there may 
have been a grove or sacred precinct about those very streams 
dedicated to a deity,’ and by sending which‘ to those spots 
they may adorn the holy places of the gods.> By all means too 
in spots of this kind it is necessary for youths to fit up places 
for naked exercises for themselves, and old men’s baths, and 


has “ inferioribus locis agrisque omnibus.’? But though this is somewhat 
less objectionable, yet rézorc would hardly thus precede the repeated 
toxove. I should prefer ziorpoc, “ water-troughs,” Compare Eurip. 
Cycl. 45, zoinpd Borava, dwiiv & tdwp rorapey ty Ticrpate Kéirat. 

- 1 Juvenal, however, in ii, 18, objects to the buildings placed round the 
fountain of Egeria, which he says was more beautiful in its natural state 
than when decked with marble. Plato had probably in mind the fountain 
of Callirhoé at Athens, which was built over by the Peisistratide, as we 
learn from Thucyd. ii, 15. 

2_2 Such seems to be the meaning of peradXeiarc—idpeiate Te wal’ 
éxaorag tac wpac, where Bekker, whom Stalbaum follows, has edited 
vdpeiacg re, wuich I confess I cannot understand; and still less ca@’ 
ixaotac tac Woac: as if irrigations took place at any fixed season. 
Hence I suspect that Plato wrote ovvdyovrec cig pusyayKsiag vapara 
Travra, dg0ova romeow tic idpeiac Tac Kara KavoTiKdc Tac Wpac. For 
thus there would be an allusion to the Homeric puoydyxeta, and to the 
line of another poet, Ec pucydyxeray ovvayorreg vapara wavra, and 
the irrigations be said to take place, as they should, during seasons of ex- 
cessive heat. Ficinus, unable, it would seem, to translate the whole pas- 
sage literally, has thought proper to remodel it— “ lucos quin etiam jugi 
irrigatione et dedicatos Diis agros aquis immissis pinguefacere curent et 
metallis humorem scatebrasque adhibeant,”’ omitting entirely a0’ éxao- 
Tac Tac Woac. 

% Instead of agenpéivoy, defended by Winckelmann on Plutarch Erotic. 
p- 230, Ast suggested aveipévov, which he doubtless got from “‘ dedicatos ”’ 
in Ficinus. But dveipévog neither is, nor could be, applied in this sense 
to a thing, only to a person or animal. Hence I should prefer caOipevov, 
*situated—”’ Sydenham in Not. MSS. suggested agudoupevov— 

- 4 [ have translated as if the Greek were, not petpara aguvrec tic abra, 
but pebpara, & igtévreg sic aird, where @ refers to pebpara, and aira to 
adoog 7) Tépevoc. F 

5 Plato seems to have had in mind the celebrated passage in the Hip- 
pol of Euripides, as supplied by myself in The Surplice, No. 22, 
305 ¢ O& worapiaow ob zAnpprpiow "ANN Gdoor dpidyToe KyTEvee 

coc. 
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making them warm for the aged, by placing wood 1 dry and. 
dry! for the benefit of those labouring under diseases, ? and 
receiving kindly bodies worn down by rustic labours, and a 
habit (of body) much better than that of a medical practitioner 
not very skilful.” eae 

[9.] All these things then, and of this kind, would be to such 
places an ornament and use, in conjunction with sport by no 
means unpleasant. But let the serious attention relating to - 
these things be this.—Let the sixty? defend, each their own 
place, not only on account of enemies, but for the sake of 
those, who call themselves friends. But if any one, whether 
he is a slave or a free-man, injure his neighbour, or any other 
citizen, let those five rulers act as judges in the case of the 
party asserting that he has been injured, with respect to trifling 
matters; but where one person brings a charge against an- 
other on greater matters, let the seventeen, together with the 
twelve, on questions up to three mine. No judge or magis- 
trate ought to be exempt from giving an account of his con- 
duct as judge or magistrate, except such as, like kings, put 
the finish to suits. Moreover as regards the Rural-Stewards 
if they behave insolently to those, of whom they are the 
guardians, by enjoining unequal tasks, or by attempting to 
seize and carry off any thing from those, employed in agricul- 
ture, not having previously persuaded them (to give it up); 
and if they receive aught from those, who offer it to ¢ 
favour ; or if they give their decisions unjustly, through yield- 
ing to adulation ; let them bear off as their reward the reproach 
of the whole state. But for the other wrongs, which they may 


1—1 That Plato wrote atny cai Enpdy no man can for a moment be- 
lieve. One word is plainly enough an explanation of the other; but 
which is which it is impossible to decide. Ficinus has ‘‘ copiose siccis,” 
answering to adyy or Enpdyv—d@Oovor, but not to both. 

2—? Such is the literal translation of a mass of Greek words, where 
Stephens confesses himself to be quite in the dark; and so too am I; al- 
though Ast conceived he had restored the passage by simply omitting &” 
between iarpotd and tv. But Winckelmann would read dé&ey, to corre- 
spond with deyopévouc, and similar to Ac&6ue0a détwy, iy oe déEacOar xpEwr, 
in Eurip. Iph. 1182. Ficinus has, what 1s at least intelligible, “ ut et re- 
medium egrotantibus, et lenimen labore defessis benevole afferatur; que 
sane curatio longe melior est quam medici parum periti medela.’’ 

’ “The sixty” are made of the five Rural-Stewards, which each of the 
twelve wards is supposed to have chosen in § 8. 
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do to those in their district, Jet them voluntarily undergo a 
fine, as far as one mina, imposed by the villagers and neigh- 
bours. But for greater or smaller injuries, on each occasion, 
if they are not willing to pay, through their trusting to being 
removed monthly to another place, and thus escaping, although 
pursued by law, in such cases the injured party is to have 
the chance of a trial at common law ; and if he obtains a verdict, 
let him demand of the defendant to pay ' a double fine,! and 
? having been unwilling,” to undergo punishment willingly. 
And let the rulers and the Rural-Stewards have their diet- 
ary for the space of two years in some such manner as this. 
First let there be in the different places a common table, 4 [at 
which they must all make a common table]. And let the 
person, who is absent from table, and sleeps out for one day or , 
night, without orders from the rulers, or >some every neces- 
sity® falling upon him, if the five inform against him, and, 
after writing the indictment, place it in the market-place, to 
the effect that he has broken through his guardianship, let 
him bear the disgrace of having on his part betrayed the con- 
stitution, and be chastised with stripes by any one, who meets 
him, and is willing (to do so) with impunity. And if any one 
of the rulers themselves is doing any thing of this kind him- 
self, it is necessary for all the sixty to direct their care to such 


i—! By “a double fine” is meant the double of what the defendant 
would otherwise have paid, had he not compelled the plaintiff to sue him. 
This double sum was no doubt ordained to prevent defendants from com- 
pelling plaintiffs to undergo the expense of a lawsuit to obtain justice. 
For a similar reason in England a verdict in favour of the plaintiff gener- 
ally carries with it costs. See Taylor on Lysias, T. v. p. 34, R 

%_2 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and af- 
ter him by Taylor; for they were perhaps considered unintelligible by 
them, as they certainly are by me. I could have understood we 2) 

‘2ehqjcavra vrocyeiv, iy ixdvr’ ta, Tyswwpiay, “as not having been 
willing to undergo the punishment, which he should have done will- 
ingly.””? There are indeed a few passages in Sophocles and Xenophon 
that seem to give some support to the common text here; but they only 
seem; for they are in reality corrupt, as I could easily show, were this 
the place for doing so. 

% Plato in his Zvociria has adopted what took place at Sparta. 

4«—* All the words between the brackets are omitted by Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has followed, correctly ; for they are evidently an explanation of 
tlvat ovociria. 

5—5 The Greek is maone rivoc @vayen¢g. But though raca dvdyrn 
is perfectly correct, raed tic dvdykn is by no means so. Plato wrote, I 
suspect, ix Biag 4 Tivog avaykne, i. e. “ by force, or some necessity.” 

P 
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a person; and let him who perceives or hears of it, but does 
not bring him to trial, be amenable to the same laws ' (as the 
party offending) ;! and let him be punished with a greater 
fine than the young men,” (and)* be held dishonoured with 
respect to all the rule over young men. — 

Of these doings likewise let the guardians of the laws be the 
inspectors, in order that either they may not take place at all, 
or, taking place, meet with condign punishment. Now it is 
meet for every man to bear in mind touching all men, that 
4he, who has never been a servant, will never be a master 
worthy of praise;* and it is requisite to pride oneself rather 
upon acting properly the slave, than on acting properly the 
master, first towards the laws, since this is being a servant to 
the gods; next towards elders and the young persons® who 
have lived with honour. After this it is meet for the person, 
who has been one of the Rural-Stewards, to taste during these - 
two years daily food of a humble and poorkind. For, after the 
twelve magistrates shall have been enrolled,® let them come 
together with the five and take counsel, that, like domestics, 
they will not have other persons to be domestics and slaves to 
them, nor will they from the household of other farmers and 
villagers use their attendants for their own concerns, but only 
so far as relates to the public at large; but in other matters 
let them consider that they are to live, dependent themselves on 
themselves, and ministering to, and ministered by, themselves ; 
and in addition to this, searching through the whole country, 
summer and winter, in arms, for the sake of guarding and 
knowing thoroughly all places, that successively present 
themselves. For it appears that for all to know accurately 


‘—! Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “ qua (lege) qui pec- 
cavit.” 

* As nothing has been said of the fine imposed upon young men, this 
allusion to them seems to be here out of place. Cousin understands by 
Tav véwy “les simples games, lesquels sont des jeunes gens de vingt cing 
a trente ans.’’ 

* Ficinus has “et,” for his MS. probably read mepi re rac— not wepi 
rac— Ast however says that the conjunction is unnecessary. 

‘—* To this sentiment of Plato Cicero alludes, De Legg. ii. 2, 5, “ Qui 
bene imperat, paruerit aliquando necesse est.” 

5 I have translated as if the Greek were, rote véowc, not Tobe véoug, 
omitted by Ficinus, for he was probably at a loss. 

* Ficinus omits karaX\eydoy, not knowing that it is the aor. 2 pass., or 
else his MS. read karayehwow with two others, out of which it is impos- 
sible to elicit a particle of sense . 
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their own country is a piece of learning inferior to none. 
For the sake of which it behoves a person at the period of 
youth to attend to hunting by dogs and to other kinds of 
catching wild beasts, no less than for the sake of any other ! 
pleasure and profit at the same time, which results through 
these means to all. * These very pursuits? then let every 
man to the utmost of his power readily pursue, whether a per- 
son delights to call them * concealments, or rural stewardships,* 
or by any other name, if they are about to preserve sufficiently 
their own state. 

[10.] After this there follows the subject relating to the 
election of those acting as rulers, both Market-Stewards, and 
City-Stewards. . Upon the Rural-Stewards, sixty in number, 
there should follow three City-Stewards, dividing the twelve 
parts of the city into three ; and in imitation of those (the Rural- 
Stewards) they should have the care of the path-ways, and of 
the city, and the public roads, that respectively stretch from 
the country to the city, and of the buildings likewise, so that 
all of them are made according to law; and moreover of the 
streams of water, ‘which those, who watch them, send to them 
and deliver, after being attended to,‘ in order that they may 
pass on to the fountains, sufficient in quantity and clear, and 
adorn at once and benefit the city. These too ought to be 


1 I have translated as if the Greek were &\Ane rivog, not ri¢ dAAne — 
Ficinus, “ alterius—”’ 

2—2 | cannot see to what robrovc—adrove can be referred. Ast says that 
persons are put here for things. How much easier it is to read ravrac— 
avrdac, and to supply éairndetoec from érirndevirw, as I have translated. 

38 The Greek is xpumrove sire dypovdpouvc, where Ast would erase 
xpumrove, and says that one would have expected ¢povpod¢ or gvAaxac : 
and so too remarks Stalb., but without mentioning Ast’s name. Orelli 
suggests ‘Im7ayptrac, a name given at Sparta to officers over the youths, 
called ‘Immeic. To myself however the error seems to be in dypovdpuovc, 
for which I would read adypovopiac, and xcpumrsiag likewise, similar to 
** studio ill uod ab occultando—appellatur, sive sic, sive agri custodia 
sit appellanda,” in Ficinus. 

4—4 Ficinus has merely “ quas custodes deduci in urbem curant—’”’ for 
he could not understand, nor can I, the Greek, dado’ dy abroig ripmwor 
kai mapadidwoy ot dpovpovyrec reMeparevpéva. For by the verb riprwat, 
it would seem that the water was sent in casks placed on carts, and by 
reOeparevpéva, that it had undergone some filtering process; neither of 
which were likely to have been thought of in his day; to say nothing of 
the guards appointed to watch the waters; as if persons were wont, 
except during a war, to defile the waters or to divert their course. To 
my mind the whole passage is in a very imperfect state. 

F2 
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persons of influence, and at leisure to pay attention to public 
affairs. On this account let every man propose as a City- 
Steward whomsoever he wishes out of those with the largest 
property. ! And when (all) havehad hands held up for them, and 
those are reduced to six,! to whom the most (votes)” have been 
given, let those, who are to have this charge, select by ballot 
the three, and after they have undergone a scrutiny, let them 
be in office according to the laws laid down for them. Next 
in order after these (it is meet) to choose Market-Stewards, five 
in number, out of those with the valuation of the second and first 
class; but in other respects let their election be in the same 
manner as for the City-Stewards. %( For it is meet) that ten 
out of all the rest, having had hands held up for them, should 
ballot for the five,? and declare them, after undergoing a seru- 
tiny, to be the persons in power. And let every one hold up 
his hand ‘for teninall.4 But let him, who is unwilling to vote, 
if informed against before the rulers, be fined fifty drachms, in 
addition to his being held to be a bad man. And let any one 
who wishes go to the public assembly and common meeting ; 
and let it be compulsory on him, who belongs to the se- 
cond and first class of property, to be fined ten drachms, if he 
is not present and mustered at the conventions; but it shall 
not be compulsory on the third and fourth class of property ; 
but let such a person be dismissed without a fine, unless the 
rulers give an order for all to be present in consequence of 
some (urgent) necessity. 


sed Here again Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has been content 
to give the general meaning in his version, “et de sex, qui suffragio ce- 
teros superabunt,”’ instead of translating literally the Greek—é.ayetporo- 
vndévrwy 6 Kai adixopévwy sig 2, ol¢ dv mrEtora yiyvwyrar—where 
Heindorf, with whom Ast agrees, would insert éic Koiovy after adixopévwr, 
similar to dgixopévwy sic epiow in § 11. Winckelmann suggests ele 
?¥éracww. I have translated as if rdvrwy had dropt out after yeuporovn- 
Oévrwv 6i— 

? The ellipse of Wijdor is supplied in § 12. 

’—% Here too Ficinus has given what he conceived to be the sense, in- 
stead of sticking close to the Greek—déxa ix rv GAdwy xetporovnbévrac 
Tove mévré GroxAnpwoat—where since all the MSS. but one read déea 7} 
ray, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ficinus has, with reference to what 
goes before, translated thus, “‘ quippe de decem, qui ceteros suffragio supe- 
rarint, quinque sorte designentur—” which Taylor has adopted to the letter. 

veal Instead of wag mayra one MS. has raou mavra, which leads to 
mwact mavrac: where t means “ten.’’ On corruptions arising from let- 
ters indicative of numbers, see my Poppo’s Proleg. p. 224. 
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And (it is meet) for the Market-Stewards to preserve the 
orderly arrangement enjoined by the laws relating to the mar- 
ket-place ; and to take care of the temples and fountains in the 
market-place, so that no one injures them; and to punish the 
party so injuring with stripes and bonds, if a slave anda 
stranger; but if a native acts in a disorderly manner with re- 
spect to things of this kind, let them be authorized, after a 
trial, to fix a fine up to one hundred drachms in money, but 
to’ fine up to the double of this sum the offending party, if 
they are sitting in judgment in common with the City-Stew- 
ards. Let there be the same power to fine and punish allowed 
to the City-Stewards in their own department, so as to fine 
offenders up to a mina themselves, but the double of this sum 
in conjunction with the Market-Stewards. 

[11.] After this it will be proper for the leaders in Music 
and Gymuastics to be established, two kinds of each; some of 
them for the sake of instruction, and others for the sake of 
contesting. Now in the case of instruction, the law relating to 
Gymnasia and schools means to speak of those, who have the 
care of orderly arrangement and instruction to boot, and of 
the attention paid to such matters, and of the frequenting and 
staying at schools on the part of young persons, both male 
and female: but in the case of contesting, (it means to speak 
of) those who assign the prizes to competitors in Gymnastics 
and Music; and these two are two-fold; one employed on 
Music, and the other on Gymnastics.' Now in the contests 
of men and horses,? it would be proper for the same per- 
sons to assign the prizes; but in those of Music, for some to 
do so in the case of solo-singing and the imitative art,® such 
as the rhapsodists, and all of this kind; but others over chorus- 
singing and players on the harp and hautboy. First then with 
regard to the amusement of the choirs of boys and men, and 
girls (exercised) in dancing, and in the whole order of music, it 
is surely requisite to elect their leaders. Now one leader, not 


1 I have adopted Sydenham’s dywmoruny in lieu of dywviay— 

2 To explain this reference to horses, Ast refers to Plutarch in Pro- 
blem. Sympos. ii. 5, p. 639, E., who says that to the horse alone of all ani- 
mals there was a participation in a crown and contest; since he alone, both 
by nature and art, is wont to be present with man and to fight on his side, 

3 Under the imitative art was included the Drama, as we learn from 
Aristotle’s Poetics. For otherwise one can hardly understand why any 
allusion was made to it. 
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less than forty years old, will surely suffice for these. One too 
not less than thirty years old will suffice for solo-singing, and 
to be the introducer of, and to give a judgment sufficiently upon, 
the competitors. Now the leader and regulator of the choir 
it is requisite to choose in some such manner as this. Let 
those, who have a friendly feeling towards such matters, go to 
the meeting, subject to a fine if they do not go, and of this let 
the guardians of the law be the judges ; but upon the rest, if they 
are not willing, let there be nothing compulsory. And let 
the person, who makes the nomination, select one out of those 
who are skilful; and in the scrutiny let there be only this 
one charge and denial, on the part of some, that the person, 
who has obtained the lot, is unskilled, but on the part of others, 
that he is skilled; and let the person who, out of ten pre- 
viously voted for, has obtained singly the lot, be, after under- 
going a scrutiny, the leader of the choirs according to the law 
for one year. In the same manner as these, let him who, out 
of those that come to a trial, in this way obtains the lot,! be 
the leader for that year of the *solo-singing, and concert- 
singing,® after giving, as the party so obtaining the lot,? to 
the judges the power to decide. After this it is necessary to 
choose from the persons belonging to the third and even second 
class of property, the assigners of prizes in the contest relat- 
ing to the exercises of horses and men. Now to the elec- 
tion let it be compulsory upon the three classes to go, but 
let the smallest class be dismissed without a fine; and let 
there be three who obtain the lot, twenty having previously 
had hands held up for them, but three of the twenty obtaining 
the lot, whom the vote of the examiners shall approve of. But 
if any one is rejected through any balloting or decision what- 
ever of a magistrate, let another be chosen in his stead, and 
the scrutiny take place in the same manner respecting him. 
{12.] There remains now the ruler relating to what has 
been mentioned by us before, namely, the party to take care 


% 2 As the words 6 Xaywy are repeated in each clause, Ast, whom Stal- 
baum follows, would reject it here as an interpolation; but the subject 
ought to be found rather in the first clause than the second. Hence too 
Orelli suggested darodidovde bAwy Tiv Kpioww— But SAwy could not stand 
here without the article rév— 

*—* By poywdia was meant singing without an accompaniment either 
on or off the stage ; by ovvavXia, a playing on more instruments than ane, 
with or without a vocal accompaniment. 
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of the whole instruction of females and males. Let the person 
who is to rule over these be, according to the laws, not less 
than fifty years old, and the father of children lawfully be- 
gotten, males and females especially, but if not, of either sex. 
And let both him, who selects, and him, who is selected, consider 
that this office is by far the greatest of the chief offices in the 
state. For the first budding of every plant, when it runs in 
a beautiful manner to the excellence of its nature, is the most 
powerful to put a suitable finish !of other plants,! and of 
animals tame and wild and men. Now man we say is a tame 
animal; and when he meets with proper instruction and a 
fortunate nature, is wont to become an animal the most divine 
and tame; but when he is not sufficiently or not properly 
brought up, he is the most savage of all the animals, which the 
earth produces. On which account the legislator ought not to 
suffer the bringing up of children to be a secondary thing, or as 
a by-work. * But it is necessary to begin from the first step, 
by the person,” who is about to have the care of them, being 
selected, who is the best in all respects of those in the state ; 
3and by the legislator ordering that person to be by all possible 
means set over * and totake careofthem. Letall the magistrates, 
therefore, except the Counsellors and Prytanes, go to the tem- 
ple of Apollo and give, unknown to the guardians of the laws, 
their votes for him, whom each conceives would rule the best 

1_1 That Plato would thus repeat rév re G\Awy guy after the pre- 
ceding wavréc 61) gvrov, I will never believe; and still less, when 
the genitive rwy d\Awy uray is without regimen; for it cannot be taken 
absolutely, nor can it depend upon zpdcgopov. To avoid the diffi- 
culty in the syntax, Ficinus has “ quod et in plantis evenit—”’ adopted by 
Taylor, who however omits cai dy0p@xwyv. What Plato really wrote it 
is impossible to state positively ; but it was, I suspect, something to this ef- 
fect—rédog ixiOeivai wore rpdcpopoy éauT@’ TaUTO dé GhAwY Haréor rEg, 
i. e. “‘to put at some time a finish suitable to itself; and the same re- 
mark is to be made respecting other things—” where éavr@ is confirmed 
by “‘ sibi”’ in Ficinus. 

22 The Greek is rp@rov d¢ dptacOa yoewy riv pikdovra—aipe- 
@jvac— I have translated as if it were d7d rov mpwrov dé ap~acbat 
xoewv Tov rov—remembering the expression in Eurip. Med. 475, ’Ex 
tov 6 mpwrwy rpdrov dptopat Aéyerv. 

%_% Ficinus, apparently unable to understand xa®tordyra, has ren- 
dered it, as if his MS. read cxaracrdayra, found in Stobzeus; while to avoid 
the want of connexion likewise, I have translated, as if the Greek were 
cai rovroy —xaracrayra avroy mpoorarrey, where rovroy would refer to 
the teacher selected, and avrdv to the lawgiver selecting, and rpoordrreww 
be read with all the MSS. in lieu of rpoordrny cai— 
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amongst those conversant with education. And let him, for 
whom the most votes come together, after he has been scru- 
tinized by the other magistrates, who, with the exception of 
the guardians of the laws, have chosen him, enter upon his 
office for five years; but in the sixth year, let another be 
chosen to the office in a similar manner. 

[13.] But if any ruler dies while employed in a public situ- 
ation before the term of office shall have expired, wanting 
more than thirty days, let those, to whom this duty belongs, 
appoint another in the same manner to the office. And if 
any one, who is a guardian to orphans, dies, let the relations 
on both the father’s and mother’s side, as far as the cousins, 
who may at that time be in the country, appoint another 
within ten days, or let each be fined a drachm a day, until 
they shall have appointed the guardian ! for the children.! 

Now every state will surely become no state,” in which courts 
of justice are not properly established ; and on the other hand 
a voiceless judge, and who, in the preliminary proceedings,*® 
does not speak more than the litigants, as in the case of arbitrat- 
ors,‘ will never be sufficient for the purpose of deciding justly. 
On this account, it is not easy, when there are either many or 
few indifferent characters, to have a fair trial. But it is ne- 
cessary for the matter in dispute to be clearly stated by each 
party ; and time too and the sifting slowly and frequently a 
question conduce to the rendering a doubtful point clear. On 
this account it is meet for those, who complain of each other, 
to betake themselves first to their neighbours and friends, and 
those the most conversant with the subject of dispute. But 
if a party is unable to obtain a satisfactory decision from them, 
let him go to another tribunal ; but if those two cannot bring 
about a reconciliation, let the third put an end tothe suit. In 

'—1! The words roi¢ zaisi, answering to “orphanis” in Ficinus, have 


been found in five MSS., and, though rejected by Bekker, are adopted by 
Stalbaum. ; 

2 The oxymoron wéXtc doXte is found in Aasch, Eum. 435. 

* The technical word ’Avaxp.ore is explained by Harpocration as an 
inquiry instituted before the Archons previous to atrial. It may be com- 
pared with the examination of a case made in England before a Police 
Magistrate, or the Grand Jury. 

* From this it would appear that the arbitrators at Athens had no 
power to examine witnesses, only to decide upon the case as laid before 
them by the contending parties. According to Aristotle in Rhetor. i. 13, 
quoted by Ast, a judge looks to the law, an arbitrator to equity. 
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a certain respect, indeed, the establishment of courts of jus- 
tice depends on the choice of magistrates ; for every magis- 
trate is necessarily a judge of certain things; but every judge! 
is not a magistrate, although, in a certain respect, during the 
day in which he is deciding a suit, he is no mean a magistrate. 
Considering, then, the judges likewise as magistrates, let us 
state which of them would be proper, and of what matters 
they are to be the judges, and how many for each suit. Let 
then that tribunal be of the highest authority, ?which each 
show forth, themselves to themselves, after having chosen cer- 
tain persons in common.? But as regards the rest, let there 
be two tribunals ; one, when a private person accusing another 
private person of doing him a wrong, shall bring him to trial, 
and be willing for the suit to be decided; the other, when 
any one conceives that the public has been injured by some 
of the citizens, and is willing to aid the community at large. 
Let us state then *of what kind are the judges, and who.? 

_ In the first place then, let a tribunal common to all, who are 
contending for the third time, as private persons with each other, 
exist in this manner. All the magistrates that are in office 
for a year, and those for a longer period, ought, when the 
new year is about to commence in the month that succeeds 
the summer solstice,* to come on the day, before that very® 
day of the month, together to one temple, and, swearing by 
the god, to take, as it were, for the initiatory rite® of every 


! The word duxacrijc answers not only to a judge, but to a juryman, 
both of which were united in the same person at Athens. 

2_2 J confess I am ata loss here. For there is nothing to which éeacrot 
and rwac can be referred. Ficinus—‘‘ quod sibimet aliqui prefecerunt, 
communi sensu judicem eligentes,” as if his MS. read éep dy adroi 
éavroic amognvwoi rivec, dixacrd¢ kowy éddpevor, in lieu of —arog7- 
vwow Exaoro Koy Tivac édOpeEvot. 

3_% Ficinus has, what is far preferable, and has been adopted by Tay- 
lor, ‘‘ quos et quales judices esse oporteat—”’ 

4 Plato follows here the custom of his country, where the civil year, 
which was, as amongst the Jews, lunar, commenced on the first new 
moon after the summer solstice, just as the University year does in Eng- 
land, in the month Hecatombeon, answering to the last half of June and 
the first half of July. 

5 Instead of rairne Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. @ rne,i. e. 
apwrne, for his version is “ pridie kalendas.” Respecting the confusion 

a rng, abrnc, and mpwrTne, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 223 

® On the initiatory rite, expressed by drapyecPat, and kardpxecOat, see 
the Commentators on Eurip. Ale. 75. Iph. T. 56. El. 91, 
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office, one judge, who shall be deemed to be the best in each 
office, and appear likely to decide in the best and most holy 
manner lawsuits amongst his fellow-citizens' during the en- 
suing year. When the judges are chosen, let a scrutiny take 
place by the very persons who have chosen them; and if any 
one is rejected, let them choose another in the same manner ; 
but let the persons approved of act as judges in the case of those, 
2who have fled from the other courts of justice,? and let them 
give their vote openly. The Counsellors, however, and the 
other officials, who chose them, must of necessity be the hearers 
and spectators of these decisions ; and other persons too, who- 
ever wish it. But if any one accuses any person of having 
willingly decided a suit unjustly, let him go and make the 
accusation before the guardians of the law; and let the party 
found guilty undergo a punishment of this kind, namely, to 
pay half of the damage done to the injured party; but if he 
shall appear to deserve a greater fine, let those, who tried the 
suit, fix what additional punishment he ought to suffer (in per- 
son), or to pay either to the public treasury, or *to the person 
who has suffered the injury.* But with respect to public ac- 
cusations, it is necessary in the first place for the multitude to 
participate in the decision. For all are injured, when any one 
does wrong to the state ; and hence the multitude would justly 
take it ill, if they had no share in such decisions; but both 
the beginning and the end of such a suit it is requisite to re- 
fer to the people ; but the inquiry into it, to the three greatest 
magistrates, whom both the defendant and plaintiff agree in 
acknowledging ; but if they are unable to participate in such 
agreement themselves, let the Council decide upon the choice* 


* I have translated roig woXirarc air@, “ his fellow-citizens.” For 
Ast says that airq is here put for adrov. Ficinus omits adr@ entirely. 

*—* Ficinus has, what is more intelligible, “qui per precedentia re- 
conciliati non sunt.” 

°—% So Taylor translates the version of Ficinus, “ injuriam passo.” But 
such could not be the meaning of riy dikny ducacapévw, but of rijy 
dieny karadixacapéivy, found in xi. p. 928, C. § 8, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
Ti dixny adixiac airtacapévy, to answer to the preceding érariadrar— 
adixkwe kpivac thy dikny. For the sense would then be, as it should, 
“to the party accusing justice of injustice.” 
* Instead of atpeowy, “ choice,” the sense evidently requires dtaipeou, 
‘* difference,” i. e. the points where one party differed from the other. Ast 
however explains rijy aipeow ixarépov by “the choice, which each 
party would make of a person to act as judge.” 
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of each of them. It is meet moreover for all to have a share 
as far as they can in private suits. For he, who has no share 
in the power of acting as a judge with others, conceives that 
he has in no respect a share in the state. On this account 
then it is necessary for the courts of justice to be according to 
the wards, and for the judges to give on the instant, uncor- 
rupted by entreaties, their decision by ballot; and that of all 
such matters that tribunal is to give the final decision, which 
we say is established, as far as is possible by human power, 
the most incorruptible in the case of those, who are unable 
'to come to terms! either through their neighbours or the tri- 
bunals belonging to the wards. 

[14.] Now in truth, respecting courts of justice, of which we 
said that a person speaking could not easily assert indubitably 
that they are offices of rule or not, this description, painted, 
as it were, in outline,? has asserted some things, and nearly 
left out others. For the exact laying down and at the same 
time the division of laws relating to suits* will take place by 
far the most correctly at the end of legislation. Let it then be 
told to those subjects to wait for us. For the appointments 
relating to other magistrates have taken up nearly the greatest 
part of legislation. But the totality and exactness relating to 
one and all of the subjects connected with a state, and the 
whole of a state administration,® cannot become clear, until the 
digression shall arrive at the end, after having embraced ® 
from the beginning portions of itself, the second and the mid- 
dle and all. At present, however, as far as the choosing of 
magistrates has taken place, this would be a sufficient finish 
to what has been previously mentioned ; while ’ the commence- 


1_1 J have translated as if the Greek were not dwradAarrecOat, but ca- 
FaddarrecOa, similar to dtaAA dar a little above. 

? Ast aptly compares The Statesman, § 19, p. 277, E., rv EfwOev we- 
ptypaghy. 

% Ast has adopted dicavixwy for dew, as suggested by Stephens from 
* judicialium ” in Ficinus. wi 

4 Ficinus has “ Quare ad idem tempus has differamus,” from which it 
is impossible to discover what he found in his MS. ; 

5 I have adopted Ast’s dioixnowy in lieu of dtouehoewv, which would 
require the article ry, if it is the genitive after racav. 

® So Ficinus, from the natural train of thought, renders d7oAaSotca— 
which would otherwise mean “ cut off.’ ‘ 

11 The Greek is apx7}—dpya. But one MS. has apyqy, and another 
dpa. Hence it is easy to see that Plato wrote apx7) jv —dpa. 
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ment of the laying down of laws is’ requiring no longer a 
putting off and doubts. 

Clin. Having spoken, O guest, what has gone before en- 
tirely to my mind, you have now said this, still more agreeably 
than those, by uniting the beginning with the end, touching 
both what has been, and is to be, said. 

Athen. Thus far then will the game of prudent old men 
have been played by us in a becoming manner. 

Clin. Beautiful is the serious pursuit of men, which you 
appear to show forth. 

Athen. It is probable. But let us reflect whether this ap- 
pears to you as it does to me. 

Clin. What kind of thing ? and about what ? 

Athen. You know that, as in painting to the life, the business 
appears never to have an end as regards each animal, but that 
by colouring, and decolouring, or by whatever name the sons of 
painters call a thing of this kind, it seems that it never would 
cease giving afresh touch, so that what has been painted receives 
an increase towards becoming more beautiful and more clear. 

Clin. I almost understand, by hearing, what you mean, al- 

though I am by no means conversant with this kind of art. 
_ Athen. This will be no detriment to you. But lét us em- 
ploy the expression, which has occurred to us respecting the 
art, to this purpose, so that, if any one had an idea of painting a 
most beautiful animal, and to keep it for not a worse state, but 
a better one, as time was continually progressing, do you not 
perceive that, through his being a mortal, unless he left be- 
hind him a successor to set it to rights, should it make any 
slip through time, and 'who would be able to add what, 
through his own weakness in the art, had been omitted,! and 
by giving a brilliancy cause it to improve, all his great labour 
would last but a short time? 

Clin. True. 

Athen. What then, does not this appear to you to be the 
intention of the legislator? First, to write down his laws as 
accurately as possible, (or)? sufficiently so? In the next place, 


\—! T have translated as if the Greek were not kai rd rapadepOiv— 
old¢ re sic rd mpda0ev Eorat, where I cannot understand sig rd xpda0er, 
but Kai 6¢ rd mapaderpbiv—oide re Eora mooc8eivat Kai— similar to 
“* preetermissum adjicere possit atque—” in Ficinus. 

* To avoid the absurdity in mpd¢ dxpiBeav card dévamw teavec— for 
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do you think that in the course of time, and after making an 
actual trial of what has been decreed, any legislator has been 
so insane, as not to know that many things of this kind must 
necessarily be left out, which it is requisite for some successor 
to set to rights, in order that the polity and arrangement may 
by no means become worse, '(but always better and more 
adorned, ) as regards the state settled by him ?! 

Clin. It is likely—(how not ?)—that every (legislator) what- 
ever intends a thing of this kind.. 

Athen. If then any (legislator) possesses any plan for this, 
in deed and in word, namely, by what method he could teach 
another, whether a greater person or less, to have his wits 
upon this point, how it is requisite to preserve laws and to 
set them to rights, he would never be tired of telling a thing 
of this kind, until he reached the end. 

Clin. How should he ? 

Athen. Ought not this then to be done both by you and 
me at present ? 

Clin. Of what kind of thing are you speaking ? 

Athen. Since we are about to establish laws, and guardians 
of the laws have been chosen by us, but we are ourselves ? at 
the sunset of life,? and the guardians are young men as com- 
pared with us, it is, as we have said, necessary for us at the 
same time to lay down laws, and to endeavour likewise to 
make these very (young) men, as much as possible, both 
legislators and guardians of the laws. 

Clin. How not? since we are able to do so sufficiently. 

Athen. Let us then make the attempt, and be eager (to do so). 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let us say to them—O friends, the preservers of the 
laws, we shall leave very many things relating to matters, 
the laws of which we have laid down; for it must needs be so ; 
nevertheless we will not omit matters of not small moment, nor 
the whole as far as we can, undescribed, as it were, by some 
what is done as accurately as possible is done more than sufficiently so— 
I have translated as if 7 had dropt out before icavwe. Ficinus avoids the 
difficulty by rendering “ sufficienter et exquisite pro viribus.” 

11 The words between the lunes are inserted by Taylor from the 
Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ sed melior semper ornatiorque efficiatur:” while, since 
the next clause is omitted by Ficinus, it is omitted by Taylor likewise. 

22 According to Aristotle in Poetic 21, Plato got this metaphor from 
Empedocles. 
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sketch ;! and what is so sketched, it will be requisite for you 
to fill up. But it is meet for you to hear by looking to what 
point you will accomplish a thing of this kind. 

[15.] For Megillus, and myself, and Clinias have spoken upon 
these matters with each other not seldom, and we agree that 
it has been spoken correctly. And we are desirous for you 
to be at the same time indulgent to us, and to become our. 
disciples,? looking to those points, to which we have agreed 
among ourselves that a guardian of the laws and a legislator 
ought to look. Now this agreement has one head,’ namely, 
how a man may become good by possessing that virtue of the 
soul, which is suited to his nature, either from a certain study, 
or some habit,* or from some kind of possession or desire or 
opinion, or from some kind of learning, whether the nature of 
those dwelling together is male or female, youthful or aged, 
in order that there may be, through the whole of life, every 
serious exertion directed® to that very same object, of which 
we are now speaking ; but of all the rest, that are an impe- 
diment to these, there will appear not one person holding a 
single thing in greater honour; but that he will at length 
even die for® a state, rather than be willing to support 
the yoke of slavery, should there appear a necessity for it to 
be overthrown, and to be under the rule of worse men, or to 
quit it a not-state by flight ;’ since every thing of this kind 

1 Ficinus has “‘exteriore quadam circumscriptione,” as if his MS. 
Tread rim reprypagy EEwOer, similar to weprypagy Tic EEwOer a little above, 
in § 14. 

?—? Ficinus evidently found this passage more complete in his MS. 
For his version is, ‘‘ et imitari, quasi discipuli, magistros velitis.”’ 

5 Shakspeare uses ‘‘ head” similarly in his expression in Othello— 
“The very head and front of my offending Is this.” 

* I have adopted é@ovc, found in three MSS., and similar to “ usu” in 
Ficinus, in lieu of Ao0ug. 

5 From “tendat” in Ficinus, Stephens, in heu of reraypévy, pre- 
served by Bekker, and defended by Winckelmann on Euthyd. p. 71, 
was the first to suggest rerayévn, adopted by Ast and Stalbaum. 

° The Greek is 76Aewe, a4v— But as there is nothing to govern the 
genitive, I have translated as if it were apd wéAewe rig Oaveiv, ?4v—simi- 
lar to “ pro patria—mori”’ in Ficinus. The attempt made by Ast to re- 
store the passage, although it has met with the approval of Stalbaum, 
seems to myself any thing but a happy one. é 

’ The Greek is Ativew gvyy iv rod. But wéAcy could hardly be 
thus repeated after 7éAewc. Correctly then has Ficinus “‘ fuga ipsam dese- 
rere,” which leads to Asiwrety gvuyy ai’rijy droAw : where dod is similar 
to modt¢ Gzronie in § 13, p. 767, D. 


’ 
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is to be endured by those who are suffering, before they take 
in exchange that polity, which naturally makes men worse. 
On these points we have previously agreed ; and do you now, 
looking to both of these, praise and blame the laws; blaming! 
such as are not able to effect these objects ;? but, embracing and 
receiving with a kind feeling such as are able, do live® ye in 
them ; but to other pursuits, and many‘ of those called good, 
it is meet for you to bid a farewell. 

Let this then be to us the beginning of the subsequent laws, 
commencing from things holy. For we ought in the first 
place to resume the number five thousand and forty, because 
it had and has now convenient distributions, both the whole 
number, and that which was assigned to the wards; which 
we laid down as the twelfth part of the whole, being exactly 
four hundred and twenty. And asthe whole number has twelve 
divisions, so also has that of the wards. Now it is meet to 
consider each division as a sacred gift of a deity, through its 
following both (the order of) the months and the revolutions 
of the universe. Hence that which is inherent® leads every 
state, making them’ holy. Some persons indeed have per- 
haps made a more correct distribution than others, and with 
better fortune have dedicated the distribution to the gods. 
But we now assert, that the number five thousand and forty 
has been chosen most correctly, as it has all divisions as far 
as twelve, beginning from one, except that by eleven; and 
this has the slightest correction. For it becomes whole, 


1 Ficinus alone has “ eas, inquam, vituperate,’’ from whence Stephens 
introduced éyere pév, omitted in all the MSS. 

2 i.e. To be a good man. 

3 Instead of Cnreire Cornarius suggested Zijre, found subsequently in 
all the MSS. but one, from “‘ vitam agite ”’ in Ficinus. 

4 The Greek is dAXa—which Ficinus, unable to understand, renders 
“alio—” But that would be d\Aoce—I have therefore translated, as if 
Plato had written 70\Ad— 

5 By this is meant, says Ast, the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

6 I hardly understand £dug¢urov, whether it is rendered ‘‘ cognate ” 
or “innate.” Cousin explains ré Eiguroy by “ la divinité locale—” 

7 Ast refers airde to the plural, implied in wacay wéduw. 

8 The word “correction” is the proper translation of iaya taken in 
its arithmetical, not medical, sense. For 5040 dividedby 11 is 458,*,, a 
sum that is only not an integer. Cousin’s note is—‘“‘ En divisant 5040 par 
il, on a pour quotient 458,*, de sorte, que, si on retranche deux unites 
de 5040, 11, et 458, en sont les divisions exactes.”’ 
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lif two hearths are distributed to the other parts.! Now that 
these things are true, a tale not very long would show at leisure. 
Believing then for the present in the present tradition? and 
story, let us distribute this number ; and dedicating toa god, or 
a son of gods, each portion, and giving the altars, and the things 
pertaining to them, let us institute monthly two meetings re- 
lating to sacrifices, twelve according to the division of the wards, 
and twelve to that of the city; the first, for the sake of the 
favour of the gods, and of things pertaining to the gods; the 
second, for the sake of our relationship and acquaintanceship 
with each other, and for the sake of every kind, as we should 
say, of intercourse. For as regards the communion in, and 
mixture of, marriages, it is necessary to take away the ignorance 
as to the parties from whom a person leads home (a wife), and 
what (woman) he is giving in marriage and to whom, deem- 
ing it of every importance that there should be in matters of 
this kind as far as is possible no mistake at all. Forthe sake 
then of a serious object of this kind it is necessary for,youths and 
maidens to make for themselves sports by dancing together, and 
at the same time seeing and being seen by each other, *rational- 
ly, and at an age that has a fair pretext, being both often naked 
as far asa prudent feeling of modesty exists in each party. Of 
all these let the rulers of the choirs be the guardians and 

'—! Such is the literal version of the Greek—duoiy toriaw damoveun- 
Qsicatv— Now though éoria means, like ‘ focus,’’? what is called geome- 
trically “the focus ”’ of an ellipse, yet here such a meaning would be un- 
intelligible, where the sense requires the mention of ‘a fraction,” Did 
Plato, write dvoiv évdcg rouaty,“ two sections of one integer”? But there 
is still a difficulty in éwi @darepa: where however one might read éwi 9 
érépag, “ to nine other sections ’”»— For thus 2+9 = 11. Cornarius was 
the first to confess himself at a loss here, and to suggest dmrorpnQsioaw 
for droveunOeicaw, adopted by Grou and Ast. : 

? I have adopted Ast’s jjy for &, suggested by “quam” in Ficinus. 
Cousin says that “cai 2 semble estrange—J’ ai su ici un hellenisme, une 
redondance et une repetition des formes pour dire seulement xai ole 
- kaa & ixdidwot quels sont ceux, aux quels on donne, ce qu’ on 

onne—’’ 

’ ? Cousin says that “Il n’ est pas ici question ‘de la tradition mais d’ 
arithmetique seulement ; et cette arithmetique est prise mystiquement— 
o7pn dit la meme chose que Adyo¢g avec une certaine idée de saintété 
attachée aux nombres, selon la doctrine Pythagoricienne, dont I’ esprit 
est manifeste dans tout cet endroit,”’ 

4—* All the words between the numerals should be inserted above, 
after rratdtd¢ wouicPa: for Plato meant to confine the sports within the 
boundaries of reason and of a suitable time of life. 
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arrangers and the legislators likewise, together with the guar- 
dians of the laws, by ordaining what we may have left out. 
But it is necessary, as we have said, that, as regards all such 
matters, the legislator should leave out all that are small and 
numerous ; but that those, who become in succession during the 
year experienced by learning from their use, !be arranged and 
being corrected move yearly, ! until there shall appear to have 
been made a sufficient limit? to such legal enactments and pur- 
suits. Now the space of ten years will, when applied to all and 
each, be at the same time moderate and sufficient for an expe- 
rience *in sacrifices and choirs,? ‘a legislator, who had ar- 
ranged, living in common,‘ but coming to his end, let each of the 
magistrates themselves, bringing before the guardians of the 
laws, what is omitted in their own office, be corrected,® until 


1_! Such is the literal: translation of rarrecOat kai érravopPoupévoug 
kweiv Kar’ évvavrov, which I cannot understand; nor could, I suspect, 
Ficinus; whose version of the whole clause is—‘‘ que magistratus se- 
quentes, usu rerum commoniti, quotannis movebunt et corrigent.’? He 
has thus avoided not only the objectionable repetition of kar’ éviaurdy, but 
the difficulty of taking rarreo@a: in either a passive or middle sense, and 
of knowing to what airdy is to be referred. What Plato really wrote I 
think I could discover; for though it seems that, contrary to the genius of 
the language, he has shortly afterwards taken éavop@ovce@at in an active 
sense, yet it only seems; for the passage is corrupt. 

? In lieu of dpoc Ficinus found in his MS. ypévog. For his version is 
‘**donec tempus illud venerit.”’ 

’—3 This mention of sacrifices and dances seems very strange to Ast, 
and justly so; for the question is here ‘about the manner of reforming 
laws. 

4—‘ Here. again I am completely at a loss in the words Zévroc pév row 
ratayvroc vowolérov Kowvg ; for kowvg could not be found thus by itself; 
and hence probably Ast was led to unite cowy with éravopoica, 
found towards the end of the sentence. Ficinus has, what is more intel- 
ligible, “‘ quee quidem per experientiam emendatio, vivente legum latore, 
communiter cum illo fiat.’”” But rarrecy never does, nor could, signify 
by itself, ‘to emend,” and least of all in a place where its usual sense, 
“to arrange ’’ or “‘ order,” is seen in the words od¢ éraée kar’ dpyac 6 
Oeic abroicg vopobérne. 

5 T have said just above that éravopQovc8a only seems to mean “ to 
correct.’ The fact is that dv’ has dropt out before adrdc, and travopQove- 
Qat is to be taken in a passive sense, and to be united to rd wapaXeurd- 
pevoy as its subject; while to avoid the difficulty in cowy, I would sug- 
gest that radfavrog xowg be altered into rdfovrag coy, and be placed 
after rove vouoptAaxac: for the sense would be, “ while the law-giver is 
living ; but at his decease, through each of the magistrates bringing be- 
fore the guardians of the laws, who are to arrange the matter in common, 
what is deficient in their own offices, let it be corrected.” 

Q 
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each thing shall appear to have attained the end of having been 
done properly. And then, after laying them down as immoy- 
able, let them use them in conjunction with the other laws, 
which the legislator, who laid them down,! ordained at the 
beginning ; ?of which it is becoming” for them to change 
voluntarily not a single thing at any time. But should per- 
chance any necessity seem to lay hold of them, it is requisite 
for all the magistrates and all the people to consult together, 
and to go to all the oracles of the gods; (and) should all these 
accord, then to disturb (the laws), but by no means otherwise ; 
but let the person, who prevents (a change), ever be, according 
to law, the superior. . 

16.] Whenever then at whatever period a person amongst 
those of five-and-twenty years old believes that he has, after 
3seeing and being seen® by others, found some one‘ to his 
mind and fitted for a communion in, and procreation of, chil- 
dren, let him marry when he is within thirty-five years of age ; 
but how it is requisite to seek the becoming and fitting, let him 
first hear. For it is meet, as Clinias says, to lay down before 
each law a prelude relating to it. 

Clin. You have very properly reminded us, guest; and 
you have seized upon the opportunity of a discourse, that ap- 
pears to me to be extremely well-timed. 

Athen. You speak well. Let us then say to a person born 
of good parents—It is meet, O boy, to contract those mar- 
riages, which appear correct amongst thinking men ; who 
would advise you neither to avoid a marriage with poor per- 
sons, nor to pursue pre-eminently one with the rich; but, if 
all the other things are equal, to always honour the inferior, 
and to enter into a communion with it. ~ For this® would be 

1 The Greek is od¢ (vyépovc)— 4 Oeic adroic vopobérne—where it is 
strange that no critic has yet remarked that vopoOérne is an evident inter- 
polation ; and that, although airoic might end a sentence, Plato probably 
wrote here doroic. 

*—? Instead of @y méo., where the preposition has no meaning, I have 
translated as if the Greek were oy mpére— 


*—* This use of oxomeiy “to see” in a bodily, instead of a mental 
aeniee; is very rare. Compare, however, below, § 18, and xii. p. 963, B 


* Ast vainly endeavours to defend zpéovra applied toa woman, through 
not seeing that riva had dropt out. 

§ Ficinus found in his MS. roiro, not ravry, as shown by his version, 
**id conducit.”” 
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advantageous both to the city and the hearths which come 
together. For the equable and commensurate infinitely surpass 
the immoderate with respect to virtue. He therefore, who is 
conscious of being rather headstrong, and carried away more 
than is fitting towards all kinds of actions, ought to be eager to 
become the relation of parents of orderly manners: but he, 
who is naturally of a contrary disposition, ought to proceed to 
an alliance of a contrary kind. And in every case, let there be 
one story! respecting marriage. For it is meet that each person 
should be a suitor in a marriage that is beneficial to the state, 
and not what is the most pleasant tohimself. For all are natur- 
ally carried to that, which is the most like to themselves ; from 
whence the whole state becomes in an anomalous position as 
' regards wealth and manners ; through which those things, that 
we do not wish to happen to ourselves, happen especially to 
the majority of states. Now in our system to order by law 
that the rich are not to marry with the rich, or the party, who 
has much power, not to do so with another such, but to compel 
the quicker in their habits to go by a community of marriage 
to the more slow, and the slower to the quicker, would, in ad- 
dition to its being ridiculous, excite a feeling of anger with 
the many. For it is easy to understand that a city ought not 
to be mixed like a cup,? in which the maddened wine, when 
poured forth, effervesces ; but one that, being corrected by an- 
other and a sober deity,* does, after receiving a beautiful com- 
mingling, produce a good and moderate drink. But not one, so 
to say, is able to clearly see this taking place in the mingling (of 
the sexes) with respect to children. On this account it is neces- 
sary to leave alone things of this kind in a law; and to endea- 


1 In lieu of piPoc one would prefer @sopdc, similar to “ratio ”’ in Fi- 
cinus. 

2 Donaldson in The New Cratylus, p: 370, ed. 1, seems to think that an 
lambic verse lies hid here—IléAte dixny kparijpoc hv Kexpapévn. But 
he might have elicited without much difficulty some Trochaic tetrameters 
—pdbwy "Hy, cicny kparijpoc éyxexpapévov, ody vosiv. Od piv olvog 
dyKexupivoc Lei, ordp’ we paviac, dppp ‘Yd dé Geo vngovroc ei kodaZe- 
Tat, Kavwviay AauBdaver carry, Tot TE THpa péTprov KayaGdy : where I 
have inserted orou’ we paviag a¢pg, remembering the expression in 
Eurip. Med. 1174, card orépa—agpor, and in Iph. T. 308, crdZwy agpy, 
‘both applied to the foam from the mouth of a person in a state of mad- 
ness, but here to the froth of wine, similar to Champagne. 

* By “the sober deity’ was meant water. On this celebrated pas~- 
sage, see Atheneus x. c. 61, and bengints § 32, quoted by Ast. 

Q . 
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vour by charms to persuade 'each person to set a greater value 
upon the equality in their children, themselves to themselves, 
than in the equality of marriages, insatiable of wealth,’ and 
by reproaches to turn aside him, who makes riches the ob- 
ject of his pursuit in marriage, but not to compel him by a 
written law. ; ft 

[17.] Let these then be the exhortations respecting mar- 
riages, and those too, which have been mentioned previous to 
these,” that it is requisite to hold fast to ever-producing nature, 
by leaving behind children of children, and to deliver them over 
continually as servants of god in the place of ourselves. All this 
then, and still more, a person may say respecting marriages, how 
they ought to take place, and may make use of a prelude cor- 
rectly. But if any one cannot be persuaded willingly, but keeps 
himself in the city estranged and without connexion, and re- 
mains unmarried for five and thirty years, let him be fined every 
year, if he possesses property of the largest class, one hundred 
drachms; if of the second, seventy; if of the third, sixty; . 
but if of the fourth, thirty ; and let the fine be sacred to Juno.? 
And let him, who does not pay every year, be made a debtor 
tenfold; and let the Steward of the goddess exact the fine ; and 
if he does not exact it, let him be the debtor. 4 And let every 
(Steward) in the passing of his accounts give a statement re- 
lating to (debts) of this kind. Let him then, who is unwilling 
to marry, be thus punished as regards money; and of all hon- 
our from juniors let him be deprived: nor let any young man 
voluntarily obey him in any thing; and, if he attempts to 
chastise any one, let any one assist and defend the injured 
person; and let him, who when present does not assist, be’ 
pronounced by the law to be both a cowardly and a bad citizen. 
Concerning the marriage portion we have spoken before; and 
let it be said again, ° that equal things are in return for equal 

1—1 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which I confess I can- 
not understand ; nor could Ast, I suspect; who is content to produce the 
version of Cornarius—‘“ Ut quisque pluris faciat liberorum inter se 
equalitatem, quam nuptiarum equalitatem pecuniis inexplebilem—” 
which to me at least is quite as unintelligible as the Greek. Ficinus 
has ‘ut equalem temperatamque liberorum suorum generationem plu- 
ris faciant, quam opulentissime affinitatis equalitatem.” 

2 See iv. § 11. 

* For she was the goddess who presided over marriages. 

*—* All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. _ 

°—® Such is the literal version of the Greek ; out of which I cannot make 
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things, by neither the poor receiving nor bestowing ‘through 
want of money to grow old.® For the necessaries of life exist 
to all of those in this state; and to wives, there will be less of 
insolence, and to the men who marry for money, (less of) humble 
and illiberal slavery.!_ And he who is obedient (to this law) will 
perform one of the things that are beautiful. But let him, who is 
not obedient, and either gives or receives more than the worth 
of fifty drachms *for the sake of a garment,? pay *one mina, 
or three half-minz, or two minz ;? but let him who has the 
largest property, pay another such sum to the public treasury ; 
and let whatever has been given or received be held as sacred 
to 4Juno and Zeus,‘ and let the Stewards of those deities exact 
the fine, just as was stated in the case of those who did not 
marry, that the Stewards of Juno were on each occasion toexact 
the fine, °or each of them to pay it themselves.> With respect 


any sense, nor could Cornarius, nor Ast, nor Wyttenbach ; all of whom 
have suggested emendations, from which nothing is gained, even if we 
adopt duddoxey found in Ald., but not in the MS. &. from which Aldus 
printed, in lieu of ynpaccery. I could have understood the Greek, had it 
been we toa ravi iow tora Te pHre AapBavew Te phre exdwovar Te 
bua yap xonpdtwy aropiay ov re déog ynpdoKxey trode xévntac—in 
English—*‘ that equal things will be to every one on an equality by nei- 
ther receiving nor giving aught; for there is no fear of the poor growing 
old from the want of means’”—where AapBavey re phre exdwWdvar Tt is 
due to Cornarius, 
1 Ast aptly refers to Eurip. Phethon, Fr., of which the sense is, 


Who for a dowry has his body sold, 
Is, though free-born, still of a wife the slave. 


* 2_*# Ast alone has objected justly to éoOijroc yao. But he did not see 
that Plato probably wrote sic O7AE0¢ yapuy— *‘ for the gratification of a 
female; ’’ although it is true that persons did in former times, as they do 
now, make presents of parts of a dress to gratify those, whom they were 
courting, as shown by Aristoph. Plut. 983, where an Old Girl, speaking of 
her young lover, says, 

“Some twenty silver drachmas he would ask 

For a cloak, and for a pair of sandals eight.” 


8—% As there were four classes of property, the fines of 1, 1}, 2, and 
4 mine belong to them respectively. Hence if we insert d2 between 6 
and rd péyioroy, and refer rocovroy trepoy to the last-mentioned dveiy 
fvaiy, there will be no need of adopting Ast’s notion, that all the words 
from ée0ijro¢ to pvaty are an interpolation ; while to meet the objection, 
that pvae and the other genitives are witnout regimen, we may elicit 
bpArnow bperrétw from dorfoe dpedérw in one MS. . 

44 Zeus, like Juno, presided over marriage. See Hesych. Ziytog Zeve. 

5—5 The Greek is j wap’ abray éxdorove Thy Cnpiay éxrivey. Ficinus, 
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to the power of betrothal, let the first be in the father, the se- 
cond in the grandfather, and the third in that of brothers by 
the same father. But if there be none of these, let the right 
rest afterwards in a similar manner on the mother’s side; but 
should an unusual misfortune! occur, let the nearest of kin 
have the power together with the guardians. But whatever 
are the rites before marriage or any other sacred act, relating 
to things future, present, or past, and fitting to be done, it is 
requisite to inquire of the interpreters, and for each person to 
consider that, by obeying them, every thing will take place in 
moderation in his behalf. [18.] With respect to (nuptial)? 
feasts, it is meet to invite together not more than five male 
and five female friends ; and as many of both sexes of kindred 
and familiars; and let the expense be not more than is accord- 
ing to any one’s substance ; a mina to him of the largest pro- 
perty ; to another, the half of that sum; and so to another in 
succession, according as the value of his property decreases. 
And it is requisite for all to praise the person who obeys the 
law ; but let the guardians of the law punish the disobedient, 
as being a person unskilled in what is becoming, and uneducated 
in the laws relating to marriage songs. To drink, however, 
to intoxication, is never at any place becoming, except in the 
festivals of the god who is the giver of wine; nor is it safe 
for a person seriously occupied about a marriage ;3 at which 
it is becoming for the bride and bridegroom to be particularly 
prudent, as making no small change in their life, and at the 
same time, that the offspring may always be produced as much 
as possible from prudent parents. For it is nearly uncertain 
what kind‘ of night or day will in conjunction with a deity 
whom Taylor follows, has “ qui si neglexerint, de suo persolvant—” as if - 
his MS. read 7) rap’ abruy rey TaplévTwr ixmodrrey éxaorovc— 

‘ Ficinus has “ desolatio,” as if his MS. read tonuia rbyy— “a deso- . 
lation by accident.” For dpa would thus be the remnant of éoquia, 

? The word “nuptial” Taylor took from “ nuptiale”’ in Ficinus, who 


introduced it to suit the train of thought; for ésriacte means “ the feast”? 
that takes place at the hearth of any one. 

*—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus; who 
robably could not understand or’ ody b)}—o7ovdaxéra, nor see that 
‘lato wrote oir’ dogadéc tor’ dvaisaa ry repi—not obr’ dodadic odr 

ody bx mepi— torovdaxért. For the sense would thus be, as it should, 
“nor is shamelessness a safe thing for the person seriously occupied about 
a marriage.” 

* I cannot understand ézoia applied to the night or day. I could have 

understood ézoioy applied to the offspring. 
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produce. And moreover it is meet for the work of pro- 
creation to take place, not when bodies are relaxed by drink- 
ing, 'but for what is born to stand together compact, not wan- 
dering and quiet in fate.'_ But he, who is filled with wine, is 
carried along every where, and carries (others)? along, mad- 
dened both in body and soul. Hence he, who is drunk, is 
Sat the same time beside himself,? and bad to sow seed; so 
that it is probable he would beget offspring anomalous, and not 
trustworthy, and with a habit of body and mind not straight- 
forward. Hence,‘ it is requisite *through the whole year, and 
life more, but mostly during the time of procreation, to be 
careful,° and not to do willingly such things as produce dis- 
ease, or such as are close upon conduct riotous or unjust. 
For it must needs be, that what is squeezed out into the souls 
and bodies of what is being born, should be moulded into a 
form, and produce things in every respect inferior. But pre- 
eminently is it requisite to abstain from what is related to 
such things on that day and night. For the principle and 
deity® seated in man preserves all things, if it obtains the 
honour, suited to it, from those, who make use of it. And it 
is requisite for the bridegroom to consider that one of 7 the 
two dwellings assigned by lot’ is for the procreation and 
bringing up of, as it were, fledgelings; and that, separated 


1_1 Such is the literal version of the Greek; which Cornarius could 
not understand, nor can1; although it would be not difficult to carry out 
the correction first proposed by that scholar, and to restore what Plato 
wrote. 

2 The syntax, as regards @épe, and the antithesis, as regards avréc, 
show that d\Aouc has dropt out between gépex and Avrrayv— 

3_% Ficinus has “tanquam mente captus—”’ as if his MS. read dre zra- 
papopoc wy, kaxdc—not rapdgopoc dpa kai— 

i tn liew of obdéy evObzropov 00¢ obde cpa, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
obdé £40% )00¢ 0b6? cHpa eiropov— 

5—5 Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, ‘‘per totam quidem 
vitam—abstinebit quisque,” thus avoiding all the difficulty in the Greek, 
padrov piv boy rdv imavroy cai Biov—ed\aBeioPar: where émavroy 
cai Bioy are thus strangely united, instead of being thus written, oAov 
rw’ émavrov padXoy 6: Kai Bioy, to say nothing of evAaPeioac standing 
alone. What the train of thought evidently requires is something to this 
effect, dtd graday piv bdrov rdy Biov auiavrov xp7jy— 

® By “deity”? Taylor understands “the intellect.”” Plato wrote, I 
suspect, not cai Oedc, but card Oedv—Ast suggests we Oede, “as a god.” 

7? By “the two dwellings ” Ast says we are to understand those men- 
tioned in § 14, as being one near to, and the other distant from, the city. 
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from his father and mother, he is to make his marriage there, 
and have it as his own residence and the nurture-place of his 
children. For where in friendships! there exists a feeling of 
desire, it glues together and binds all habits ; but where inter- 
course becomes satiated, and has no retaining power, it causes 
the desire, that existed for a time for each other, to glide away 
through excess of repletion. On which account it is meet 
for husbands to give up to mother, and “father, and the rela- 
tions of the wife their own dwellings, as if they were depart- 
ing for a colony, and to live ?observing at the same time and 
observed,” while begetting and rearing children, and handing 
in succession from some to others life, like a torch,® and ever 
paying, according to law, worship to the gods. 

[19.] *(We must consider)‘ after this by having what pos- - 
sessions would a person keep his substance in the most careful 
order. The majority indeed it is not difficult to imagine or 
possess; but in the case of domestic servants there is a diffi- 
culty on every side. Now the reason for this we can assign 
in a certain manner not correctly, and again in a certain man- 
ner correctly ; for we consider what is said respecting slaves 
to be contrary, and yet according to, the use of them. 

Megil. How can we say this?’ For we do not, O guest, 
understand at all what you are asserting at present. 


’ This mention of “ friendships’ seems very strange here; as if friend- 
ships could exist where there is no feeling of desire. One would expect 
rather @yAéiatc. For Plato seems to have had in his mind a dramatic pen- 
tastich, Taperaiot Onreiag tic dv y’ évy 75006, Kodag re cai ocuvdsi Ta 
ravr’ On Sipwv Zvvovoia dé karaxopye ad rov d0ov, Aia xpévov odK 
isxovo’, an’ adAnrwy radiy 'Exdno’ droopeiv rrnopovijc brepBoraic. 

*—* | confess I hardly understand these words; nor could, I think, 
Ficinus ; whose version is “ac vicissim} se ipsos respicientes.” 1 could 
have understood émicxorotyrde re moda Kai érvoxorovpévoue, ‘ throw- 
ing a darkness over many things, and being in the dark themselves; ” 
where zohAd is still seen in ddAq, read in one MS. for dua. 

* From this allusion to the game at Athens, called Aawmadn¢opia, 
where persons carried lighted torches, and, while running, handed them 
from one to another, Lucretius is supposed to have borrowed the idea in 
his well-known verses—“ Inque brevi spatio mutantur secla animantum, 
Et, quasi cursores, vitai lampada tradunt.”’ 

‘—* Ficinus alone has “Considerandum est 
connexion. Perhaps Plato wrote Krijara 6 
roia—not Kripara dé rb pera rovro rota— 

* The Greek is rac 0’ ad rovro Néyoner. 
here, we must read, wwe 6’ ay rotro Aéyoupe 


,”’ to supply the necessary 
é dei rd pera rovr’ simeiv 


But as ad has no meaning 
Vv 
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Athen. And very reasonably so, Megillus. For the Helot 
state amongst the Lacedemonians would give rise to the 
greatest doubt and contention to nearly all the Greeks, to some 
as being well introduced, but to others, not; | but a less con- 
tention would the enslaving of the Marianduni by the Hera- 
cleotes furnish, aud the clan of the Peneste under the dominion 
of the Thessalians.'_ Looking to which and every thing of 
that kind, what ought we to do with respect to the possession 
of servants ? a subject, that I happened to pass by in my dis- 
course, when I was speaking ; and as you have very properly 
asked me, what I meant, (I say) it is this. We know, that we 
should all assert, ‘that it is requisite to possess slaves of the 
kindest and best dispositions. For many slaves, by conducting 
themselves with respect to all virtue better towards some per- 
sons than brothers*and sons, have preserved their masters, 
and their possessions and the whole of their dwellings; for 
we surely know that these things have been said of slaves. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. And is not the contrary likewise (said), that, as there 
is nothing healthy in the soul of a slave, it behoves a person, 
who possesses any intellect, never to trust at all to that race. 
The wisest too of poets has given this opinion, when speaking 
of Zeus, he says, (Od. xvii. 332,) 

** Half of their minds -wide-seeing Jove has ta’en 

From men, whose doom has slavery’s day brought on. ” 
Since then each person has got such notions in his mind, some 
place no confidence at all in the race of slaves, but with goads 
and whips, not thrice alone, but often, cause the souls of their 
domestics, as if they had the nature of wild beasts, to become 
slavish; but others on the other hand do what is quite the 
contrary. 

2 Megil. How not? 

1—1 Such is the interpretation of this passage given by Ruhnken on 
Timeus, p. 215. But to get at it we must transpose some words, despite 
the fact that the common order is found in Atheneus, vi. p. 264, E., and 
read tkdrrw 62 Hj re bd “Hoardewrdy dobdaLa réy Mapravdivwy ipw dv 
éxot, 76 TE Ud Tic KaTadovAWoEwe OeTTarwy Td Teveotixdy EOvoc. For 
whatever Ast may say, dodAea, “ slavery,” never does nor could mean 
** mastery ;’”’ and least of all in a place where raradotAworg has the same 
meaning. With regard to the double insertion of id, the preposition could 
not be omitted without destroying the perspicuity of the whole account. 


2_2 | have with Stalbaum adopted the arrangement of the speeches 
suggested by Ast. 
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Clin. How then must we act, since persons thus differ, in 
the case of our land, touching the possession, and at the same 
time the punishment of slaves.’ ) 

Athen. How, Clinias, is it not! evident that, since man is an 
animal ill-tempered, he is by no means willing to be easily got 
under hand? for the purpose of a compulsory definition, namely, 
to define in reality a slave, [a free-man, |? and a master? 

Clin. So indeed he appears to be a thing difficult to have 
and hold. 

_ Athen. (True.) For it has been often proved by facts in the 
case of the frequent revolts of the Messenians, that have been 
wont to occur, and of the cities of those, who possess many 
servants, speaking one language, how many mischiefs happen ; 
and further still, (by)* the doings and sufferings of all kinds 
of the thieves, called “ Preedones,”° who exist round Italy. By 
looking to all of which a person would doubt what he ought to 
do in all matters of this kind. ‘Two methods then alone are 
left, namely, for those, who are to act rather easily as slaves, 
to be not of the same country with each other, and, as much 
as possible, not of the same language; but to bring them up 
correctly, and to hold them in honour, not only for their sakes, 
but much more for the sake of themselves.6 Now the proper 


1 The Greek is Ti 0, & KXswia: 6jXov we—I have translated, as if 
the Greek were Ti 0’ od, KXevvia, djAov, we— 

? Instead of evyxpnoroy 2Oéde eivai Te Kai yiyvecOar; Paiverar’ Xade- 
mov On) Td KTH} pa—where edypnoror is scarcely intelligible, and Kai yiyve- 
ofa superfluous after e7va:, I have translated, as if the Greek were 
ebyeiproroy 2Oédet eivar, Otrw ydp yiyvecOar daiverac yarerdov Oy Td 
krijua— where Ast would, I think, be pleased with evysiprorov, for it 
suits better with the sense, “ tractabile,”” which he has given to evyoneror. 
Stobzus, however, in lx. p. 385, acknowledges the common reading. 

5 As the question is between dodAog and deordrne, this introduction of 
éedOepoc seems to be rather irrelevant. : 

* To preserve the syntax we must suppose that either epi or did has 
dropt out between érz and rd— Ast would supply deixvvar, to be got out 
out of éwidedeixrac. 

5 In the strange word zepideywy, explained by the “Schol. méparay, 
evidently lies hid the Latin “ preedonum,”’ written in Greek rpaudévwy : 
and hence for kAXo7wy we must read k\ozrwy, an explanation of mpadw- 
vwy. Ast indeed says that by eXkordy ~pya are meant “thefts.” But 
épya could be thus united only to persons, not to things. Cousin observes 
that “ Aeyouévwy indique que l’epithete zepidivwy était passée en surnom 
& des esclaves fugitifs, qui, & ce qu’ il parait, infestaient alors I’ Italie sur 
terre ou sur mer.” 

°—8 The Greek is rpépery d2 abrode dp0iic, p11) pdvoy éxsivwy Evera, TrEOV 
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education of such persons is in not behaving insolently towards 
domestics, but in acting less unjustly towards them, if possible, 
than towards one’s equals. For he is quite clearly a person 
reverencing justice naturally and not fictitiously, whotruly hates 
what is unjust as regards those human beings, amongst whom 
it is easy for him to do a wrong. He then, who is with respect 
to the habits and doings of slaves undefiled by an unjust and 
unholy manner,! will be the most competent to sow what is? 
suited for the springing up of virtue. The very same thing one’ 
may correctly assert, when speaking at the same time of a 
‘despot and a tyrant, and of any person exercising authority of 
any kind over a party weaker than himself. It is however 
necessary* to punish slaves, 4 and not to make them conceited 
by admonishing them, as if they were free-men; and the ad- 
dress to a slave ought to be entirely (or) nearly a command ; nor 
should persons ever in any respect jest with them, whether 
males or females—acts which many persons do very foolishly 
towards their slaves—and by making them conceited, render it 
more difficult during life for their slaves to be governed, and 
for themselves to govern. 

Clin. You speak correctly. 

Athen. When then a person has become furnished with do- 
mestics to the best of his power, as regards their number and 
fitness to assist in each employment, is it not requisite afte 
this to describe the dwellings ? ' 

Clin. Entirely so. 

[20.] Athen. And of the entire, so to say, house-building, 
it appears we ought, as regards a new city and one never be- 
fore inhabited, to have a care, in what manner each, as respects 
the temples and walls, ought to be. The buildings ought? in- 
8 abray mpotyeyrac : where abrodc and éxeivwy are improperly applied 
to the same persons, whatever Heindorf and Ast may say to the contrary, 
and there is nothing to which atrwy and mportuwyrac can be referred. 
Opportunely then has Ficinus “educenturque recte, non solum, ipsorum 
gratia, sed dominorum multo magis,” adopted to the letter by Taylor, al- 
though no notice is taken of the omission of rporizGvrac. Plato wrote, 
I suspect, rpigey dé deorérag rotg ro.ovrouc dp9wc— “ but for masters 
to bring up such kind of persons correctly—”’ 

1 By the aid of “manner” in Taylor’s translation, I have been led to 
suggest rpdzrov for 7épt, which is scarcely intelligible. 

2 | have translated as if rd had dropt out between oeipew and eig— 

3 Ast was the first to restore from Atheneus dei for aei— 


4 To this doctrine Aristotle objects in Polit. i. 8. 
5 The Greek is yépwv 0 jv turpocGey raira. But Ficinus has 
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deed, Clinias, to precede the marriages. But now, since it 
exists only in word, it is all very well for matters to stand as 
they do at present. When however it shall exist in reality, we 
' will, if god wills, make these (the walls) before the marriages, 
and then put those things, that are requisite,' to a finish after 
all matters of this kind. But at present let us go through in 
a few words some model merely. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. The temples, then, it is necessary to build around all 
the market-place, and about the whole city in a circle upon ele- 
vated spots, for the sake of defence and purity. And hard by 
them the dwellings of the rulers, and the courts of justice ; in 
which, as being most holy, they shall inflict and undergo punish- 
ments ;‘ partly, as being about holy matters, and partly, ° the 
seats established of such kind of gods ;° and in these ® courts of 


“que sane nuptias precedere debebant,” as if his MS. read, yapwy dé 
déov Hy Eumpoober sivat ravra— 

' To defend the hyperbaton in #dn rére, Ast refers to Theetet. p. 
165, E. § 59, 40n dv rére éXdTpov. But there the three oldest MSS. 
read ye: while here it is easy to read, as I have translated, @ dei, rére— 
On the impropriety of 7d rore see at Phileb. § 18, n. 64. 

? So Aristotle, in Polit. vii. 12, says, ’Ayopdy det raSapay sivar rev 
oviwy TavToY. 

’ I have translated as if the Greek were ducaornpra, not ducacrnpiwy, 
which Ast vainly endeavours to explain. 

* From this it would seem that the rulers were to undergo their pun- 

ishments, when convicted of any crime, in the very courts of law where 
they had presided. Ficinus indeed renders rae dixac—AnwWovrai TE kai 
dHoovor, “ justam et accipient et ferent sententiam.” But such is never 
the meaning of dicny dudévar. And should it be said that dicag means 
here “lawsuits,” it may be replied that dicac XapPavey is not elsewhere 
found united in any legal sense. I suspect that Plato wrote rode sic rae 
Sixac bpxove—Aijfoyrat kai Swcovoer, i. e. “ they shall receive and tender 
the oaths relating to lawsuits.””. For not only has Pollux in iy. 30, $pcove— 
dotvat kai XaBeiv, but the phrase is found in Eurip. Suppl. 1187, Tewrov 
AGP’ Spxor. 1231, ‘Opxia duper rq 0 avdpi wédet Te. Instead however of 
Aap Pavey, Plato uses its synonyme, déyeoOar Te dpKoug rap’ ad\Anwy— 
kai OwWdvat kupiove, in Legg. xii. p, 949, B. 
_5—* Such is the literal version of the Greek, ra 62 nai rowbrwy Oewy 
idptpara, which Ast would explain by saying that rovodrwy is to be re- 
ferred to dciwy—as if the gods were ever called 8ovo.—and by supplying 
évra after idpdpara, and thus considering ra pév—idpdpara as an abso- 
lute sentence. Ficinus has “ partim quidem tanquam de rebus sacris 
judicaturi, partim vero tanquam judicantium deorum ibi sint delubra,”’ 
which is evidently an attempt to make something like sense out of words 
he could not understand literally. 


*—® The words dixaorijpra év og have been evidently repeated by some 
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justice, in which® there shall be fitting suits relating to mur- 
ders and whatever crimes are worthy of death. With respect 
to the walls, Megillus, I would agree with Sparta, to let them 
lie sleeping on the earth,! and not raise them up on this ac- 
count.? For well is hymned that poetical saying respecting 
them, that “walls ought to be * of brass and iron,’ rather than 
made of earth.” But our plan, in addition to this, of sending 
young men every year into the country to dig out the earth 
and make trenches, and by means of buildings to keep off the 
enemy, ‘as if forsooth not suffering them to put their foot on 
the boundaries of the land,* would justly pay the forfeit of 
‘very great ridicule. For we throw round a wall, which in the 
first place by no means contributes to the health of'the citizens ; 
and moreover it is wont to produce a cowardly habit in the 
souls of the inhabitants, by inviting them to fly to it, and not 
to repel the enemy, nor to find their safety in some persons in 
the city ever guarding it both night and day, but to fancy that, 
while they are hedged in with walls and gates and asleep, they 
will in reality possess the means of safety, as if they were born 
not to labour, nor knew that an easy life is the result of la- 
bour; but that, as I conceive,° from a disgraceful inactivity 
and easy temper® labours naturally result again. But if there 
is any need to men of walls, it must needs be that the build- 
ings of private dwellings be so laid down from the commence- 
ment, that the whole city may be one wall through the equality 
and similarity of all the dwellings, possessing, as regards the 
roads, a good fortified position ; and by the city having thus the 
form of one house, it would be not unpleasant to look upon ; 


fault of transcription, which both here and just before only a better MS. 
than any hitherto collated will enable us to correct. 

On this celebrated passage relating to Sparta being without walls see 
Longinus § 4, and Aristotle in Polit. vii. 11, who ridicules the notion as 
being antiquated and silly. 

? The words ruvde civexa are omitted by Ficinus. Ast attempts to 
explain them in a way, I confess, I cannot understand. 

%—8 By walls of brass and iron were meant the bodies of men clothed 
in armour. 

4—* All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

§ Ficinus justly omits ojpa:—unless de ye orpar rnc conceal & ad Kai 
yapérace, so that kai yapérate aicypac may mean “ disgraceful even for 
married persons.’ . 

® Ast would reject cai pgOupiac as a gl. for pgorwyne. 
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and it would be in every respect pre-eminently adapted to the 
ease of its guards, and the safety of the garrison. To these 
points it should be particularly incumbent on those, who are to 
dwell in it, to direct their care, until those at the commencement 
are built up, and that the City-Stewards should look to it, 
and compel the party, who pays no attention, by imposing a 
fine; and they ought to have a care with respect to the purity 
of every thing in the city; and that no private person seizes 
upon any public property, either by buildings or diggings ; 
and moreover it is requisite to take care that the waters from 
Zeus (i, e. rain water) may run off easily; and that every part, 
both within and without the city, may be fit for dwelling in. 
And let the guardians of the laws, knowing all this by expe- 
rience, lay down additional laws on all these points, and on such 
others as the law may from its want of power have omitted. 
Butsince both these matters and the buildings about the market- 
place, and the particulars relating to the gymnasia,! (have been 
gone through, )? and the schools, that have been prepared, and 
the theatres too, are waiting for scholars and spectators, let us 
now proceed to what is consequent upon marriages, and keep 
close to the business of legislation next in order. 

Clin. By all means. 

Athen. *Let then marriages be considered, Clinias, by us 
to exist. But the mode of living prior to child-getting should 
subsist for not less than a year ‘after this;4 but in what 


' After yuprdowa cai are found the Greek words zavra Sea, which, I 
confess, I cannot understand; and in one MS, rayra rddXa boa, which 
is not more intelligible. I could have understood kai ravrara? ava Kai 
dora, i. e. “and all matters of a human and holy kind,” Ficinus has 
what, I suspect, he conceived the sense required, rather than what he 
found in his MS.—* et gymnasia et theatra spectantium, et docentium 
discentiumque domicilia disposita sunt ”’— Ast too evidently found some 
difficulty here ; but his method of meeting it is by no means satisfactory, 

* I have added the words between the lunes to supply what I conceive 
to have been lost. 

‘ 3—* Ficinus—“ De nuptiis igitur ita, ut diximus, O Clinia, res se ha- 
eat.” 

‘—‘ Although the formula 7d perd rotro is frequently found, and is 
elsewhere perfectly intelligible, yet here I must leave for others to see 
its beauty. Ficinus has “ vivendi regula, que—precedit,—sequitur,” as 
if his MS. read diatra 62, }—yiyvoir’ av, ¥rerac pera rouro— Plato 
wrote, I suspect, diairay dé, }—yiyvour’ dy, rd pera Tour’ aKovoréov—or 
something similar, ae Ye 
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manner it is requisite for a bride and bridegroom to live in a 
city, which is ‘about to be pre-eminent! above the majority of 
cities—*a point which is close upon what has been mentioned 
already*—is a thing not the most easy of all to state. But 
though not a few of what have gone before are of such a kind, 
this will be still more difficult than all of those for the many to 
take in. Nevertheless, Clinias, that which appears to be right 
and true must be mentioned. 

Clin. By all means. 

[21.] Athen. He then, who thinks to promulgate laws for 
states, as to what manner citizens* should live and perform 
their public and common duties, but of their private concerns 
4such as necessity does not bind down ought to be let loose,* 
and that there should be a license for each person to live as 
they please each day, and no need for every thing to take 
place by an order, and [thinks ]° that by leaving private mat- 
ters not regulated by law, persons will be willing, as regards 
public and common concerns, to live according to law, (he) 
does not think correctly. Now on what account has this been 
asserted? On this; that we shall lay down that the bride- 
grooms ought neither pre-eminently more‘ or less, than during 
the time previous to marriage, to have their living at the com- 


1—1! T do not remember to have met with a phrase similar to dragepotoy 
—icopéivy. The verb substantive is united to a participle, as shown by 
Porson on Hec. 1169, and Paley on Aisch. Suppl. 454, rivde ynovOeio’ 
éoe, who refers to Gad. C, 816, Ged. T. 1146, Antig. 1067, and Plato 
Apolog. merov@w¢ Ecopat, Xenoph. K. A. karaxravéyrec écecOe: and 
the participle odow is found with rex«Bdndrevpévorg in Aristoph. Baro. 
720, but not the future, as here, with the present. 

i The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus and 
Taylor. 

* The Greek is airodc— But the preceding wéAsou requires dorovc—- 
Cousin refers avrovc to zoXirac, understood in wéXeot. 

4_4 The text is rév dé Wiwy boov dvayKn pdé oierar dsiv: where 
the genitive is without regimen, and oierau repeated unnecessarily after the 
preceding d:avoeira: : to say nothing of the negative 2), which ought to 
precede, not follow, avay«n, unless the verb be introduced, as in Phedon, 
p: 64, E., caOdcor pur rods) dvayKn (y) peréxey adrov. To meet all the 
difficulties, I have translated as if the Greek were ray 62 idiwy, d0° dv 
avaynn pr oby, dverd Seiv eivat, where there would be a play in déy, 
“bind,” and dverd deiy civar, ‘ ought to be let loose.’ 

5 The verb #yeirat, like oterat just before, could not be thus foisted in 
between étavoeira: at the beginning and end of the sentence. In Hyeirat 
ra yé lies hid kara ye ra4— For the preposition could not be omitted. 

° The antithesis in pnd Hrroy requires here padAov, not 7piv—pyndiv— 
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mon tables. Now this was! a wonderful thing when it took 
place at first in your country through some war, as it seems, 
or some other circumstance possessing the same power, estab- 
lishing it legally over you,? when hampered during a paucity 
of people by a great want of means. But after you had tasted 
these common tables, and been compelled by necessity to make 
use of them, the law was deemed *to conduce very greatly* 
to your preservation ; and in some such manner as this, the 
employment of common tables was established amongst you. 

Clin. So it appears. 

Athen. What I mentioned as being at that time‘ a thing 
wonderful and fearful for some to enjoin, it would not be now 
equally difficult for the person enjoining it to establish by law. 
But that which follows this, namely, that the thing naturally 
existing would exist in a proper manner, but not existing at 
all at present, °it would want but little to cause® the legislator, as 
the saying of persons in jest is, ® to card wool for the fire,® and 
to do by labouring’ in vain an infinity of things of this kind, 
itis Snot easy to mention, nor, after mentioning, to accomplish.® 

Clin. What is this, guest, which you appear, although at- 
tempting to mention, so vehemently to shrink from ? 

Athen. You shall hear, in order that there may be no longer 
needlessly a waste of time about it. For every thing, that in a 
state partakes of order and law, produces every good; but of 
things that are without order, or ordered badly, the majority 


' T have adopted Ast’s yy for dv— 
. ® I have inserted tpiy, required for the sense. It was lost through 2yv— 

’—8 The Greek is péya cagépey, Plato wrote, I suspect, péysora 02). 
gépev, as I have translated. For the phrase is rather @épeu etc 7e than 
Ovagépery eic te: and, while dy and dca are constantly thus interchanged, 
6%) is perpetually united to a superlative, as I have shown in my Poppo’s 
Prolegom. p. 309. | ; 

* In lieu of adore the sense requires rére. Ficinus probably found in 
his MS. zpérov. For his version is “‘ Mirum igitur id fuit, imperantique 
primo arduum.” 

°—* The sense and syntax require é\tyou déov, woueiy in lieu of ddéiyou 
TE TWOLOVY— 9 

&’—S As wool is carded generally for the loom, to card ,it for the fire is 
in fact to do so for no useful purpose. 

7 I have adopted Ast’s rovovyra for rovodyra, who aptly compares’ 
a&yvnvura—roveyv in Rep. vi. 2, p. 486, D. 

88 The words between the numerals are found in the version of Fi- 


ie at the commencement of the sentence, after “ that which follows 
this—”’ 
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‘loosens some of the well ordered, and destroys others: ! 
which has? just now happened touching the matter under discus- 
sion. For in the case of your countrymen, Clinias and Megillus, 
the common tables relating to the men have been instituted in 
both a beautiful, and, as I have said, wonderful manner, from a 
certain divine necessity; but those relating to the women 
have been by no means correctly left unregulated by law ; 
nor has the arrangement of their common tables been brought 
to light. But though® the female sex is really4 rather more 
given to secrecy and stealth, on account of its weakness, than 
we men are, yet it is not properly dismissed, as being difficult 
to regulate in consequence of the legislator conceding this 
point. For, through this being neglected, many things have 
in your state glided by, which would have been far better than 
they at present are, had they met with laws. For the want of 
regulations *relating to women, is not, as it would seem, when 
disregarded, merely the half (of human concerns) ;® but, by 
how much the nature of women is worse than that of men, as 

ds virtue, by so much does it differ in being more than 
the double (as regards vice).? This therefore to take up 
again and to correct, and to arrange all pursuits in common 
for women and men, is better for the happiness of the state. 
But at present mankind is so led on in a manner by no means 
fortunate for this purpose, that it is the part of a person 
with mind not even to mention it in some other places and 


1_1 The Greek ‘is Adee rd odd Twv ed TETaypivwy Adda Erépa, 
which I cannot understand ; nor could Ficinus, who, in his version ‘‘ que 
bene sunt ordinata, confundunt—” omits ada érepa, in which the chief 
difficulty lies; while Ast’s attempt to explain these words proves that he 
too was ata loss. I have translated as if the Greek were ra wodAd Avex 
Twy ev TeTaypéivwy Tiva dAdvE GO Erepa, For there would be thus a play 
on Avec and Bribe 

2 The Greek is od 01) «ai viv ipéornee wigt, where Ast says that od 
is governed by wép:. But the preposition could not be thus separated 
from itscase. I have therefore adopted 6, from “ quod” in Ficinus. 

3 Although Bekker has adopted Ast’s a\X’ 5, I confess I cannot un- 
derstand it. The sense evidently requires, as I have translated, aX’, ei— 

4 Ast would read d\Awy for GAAwe, not remembering that d\w¢ 
means “ really,’”’ as shown by Ruhnken on Timeus, p. 199, 

5 Ihave adopted with Ast dxécpnroy in lieu of dkocphrwe, similar to 
“‘ res—inordinata”’ in Ficinus. 

6 Ficinus alone has ‘‘humanarum rerum,” as if his MS. read rwv 
ayia, i.e. rv avOpwreiwy, after povov. 

7 I have supplied what the antithesis requires for the sense 

R 
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states, where it has been voted that common tables shall not 
exist at all ina city. How then shall any one without 
being laughed at attempt in reality to compel women to make 
their consumption of meat and drink a conspicuous spectacle ? 
For there is nothing which that sex would with more diffi- 
culty endure than this. For being accustomed to live in re- 
tirement! and obscurity it will, when brought by force into 
the light, make every possible resistance, and greatly over-. 
power the legislator. ‘This sex then, as I have said, would 
not elsewhere endure a reason urged even correctly, without 
making every kind of outcry; but in this state perhaps they 
would. If then it is agreeable to you, for the sake of convers- 
ation, that our reasoning, as regards every kind of polity, should 
not be imperfect,? I am desirous of telling you, how good and 
becoming a thing this is; if, as I said, it seems good to you 
to hear; but if not, to leave it alone. ’ 

Clin. But, O guest, it does seem by all means wonderfully. 
good for us to hear, 

[22.] Athen. Let us then hear it. But do not wonder, if 
I appear to you to make an attempt from some source far 
back. For we are now in the enjoyment of leisure, and. 
there is nothing .pressing us so as to prevent our seeing on 
every side and in every way what relate to the laws. 

Clin. You have spoken correctly. 

Athen, Let us then return to what was stated at first. 
For it is proper for every person to correctly understand so 
much as this, that the generation of men either never had any 
beginning at all, nor ever will have an end, but always was 
and always will be, ‘or that the length of time from which its 

* [have adopted deduic, suggested by Stephens, in lieu of Sedorkdg, and 


confirmed not only by Plato in Rep. ix. p. 579, B., but by a MS. sub- 

sequently collated. 

_ * In lieu of druxij, Ficinus, as shown by his version “ manca,” found, 

in his MS. dre\jj, as remarked by Faehse and adopted by Ast. Stalbaum 

sae atvx7. But Adyo¢g arvxije is not, I believe, found elsewhere in 
reek, 

*—4 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ si rem altius 
repetere visus fuero,” If then he is to be depended upon, he must have 
found something in his MS. very different to what is read in other MSS. 

—* The Greek is } pijede ru riic apxite ag’ ob yéyover aunxavoy dy 
xpdvoy baoy yEyooe dy sin. I have translated as if it were originally 
—1 PiKOC TL, ag’ ob Ta Tice apyiic yéyover, duhyavoy Iv xodvov, dcov 
obd8 Xpdvoc dy yvoin: where ypdvov is due to Ast; who, with Stalbaum,’ 
gave up the correction of the passage as hopeless ; for they did not per- 
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beginning took place, is so measureless, that even Time would 
not know it.* . 

Clin. How not? ; 

Athen. What then, do we not think that there have been 
the establishment and subversion of cities, and all sorts of pur- 
suits relating to order and disorder, and the use! of drink.and 
food, (and) the desires of all kinds of those, mad in the affairs 
of love, and through all the earth, and all varieties in the al- 
terations of seasons, in which it is likely that animals have un~ 
dergone very many changes ? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. What then? Do we believe that vines appeared 
somehow, not having existed previously; and in a similar 
manner olives, and the gifts of Demeter and her virgin daugh- 
ter; and that a certain Triptolemus was the minister of such 
powers ; and do we not think that during the time, in which 
these did not exist, animals turned to devouring each other, 
as they do now? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. But we see the custom. remaining even now in 
many places of men sacrificing each other;? and we hear, 


ceive that Plato had here probably played upon Xpdyvoc, as he has on 
*Avéosia in Lach. § 23, iva pr) Hpmy abrh 1 Avdpeia karayedacy, drt ob 
avoptiwg abrny Cnrovpev: and on Mépoc in Rep. vi. p. 487, A., ob dv 
6 M@poc 76 ye rowvror péparo; where he probably wrote pwuyncacro, 
as shown by the imitation of Aristenetus ini. 1, odd dv 6 Mépoc—pw- 
phearo: and of an unknown writer in Suidas, Mépuoc—wore pndé dv Tov 
Mopoyr abroy txiwpnocacPar: to which may be added Strato in Athenezus 
ix. p. 383, roby & ob dy rayd”Ereoey 4) TeeOo. Lucian in Hist. Con- 
scrib, § 38, ra piv rpaxGéivra obdé KiwOw dy ért dvaxdwoeev: and the 
passages quoted by Porson on Hec. 779, ric otrw dvoruxie tgu yuvn; Ove 
éoriy’ ei py tiv Toxny abrny AEyete: Who might have added from Plautus 
in Captiv., ‘““Neque jam servare Salus, si vult, me potest, nec copia est;”’ 
and from Mostellar., ‘‘ Nec salus nobis Saluti jam esse, si cupiat, potest.” 
' In lieu of Bpwcewc, which Ast considers an interpolation, Orelli sug- 

, With the approbation of Stalbaum, d¢podiciwy, referring to the 
expression shortly afterwards—Spwow piv Aéyouev—xai xéow xai 
a¢podiciwy—diarroinow. From whence I suspect that Plato wrote here 
ixOupnpara te ravrobarad raév bv appodiova rrowbyrwy: while in Bpw- 
sewe evidently lies hid yonoewc, as shown by “ cibi potique—usus”’ in Fici- 
nus; andsoI have translated. Subsequently Orelli proposed 48pérnroc. 
? By the’human sacrifices, to which Plato alludes as existing in his 
time, are perhaps meant those, that took. place at Carthage, of which 
country the Athenians had begun to know so much, through their con- 
nexion with Sicily and their attack — Syracuse, as to enable Aris- 

R 
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on the contrary, that in others we did not dare to taste the 
flesh even of oxen, and that the sacrifices to the gods were 
not animals, but !cakes moistened with honey, and fruits,' and 
other innocent offerings? of a similar kind; and that we en- 
tirely abstained from flesh, as it was unholy to eat it, and to 
defile the altars of the gods with blood ; and that there existed, 
what is called the Orphic? life amongst persons of that period, 
keeping fast to all things without life, but abstaining on the 
contrary from all that had life. 

Clin. What you say is greatly bruited abroad, and is very 
easy to be believed. ; 

Athen. But for what purpose, some one may say, has all 
this been mentioned now ? 

Clin. You very correctly understand, O guest, the matter. 

Athen. I shall endeavour therefore, Clinias, to state, if I 
can, what follows in order upon this. 

Clin. Speak then. 

Athen. I perceive that all things in the case of man hang 
from a threefold want and desire ; through which virtue re- 
sults to them, if they are properly led, but the contrary, if 
improperly. These are, immediately on being born, eating 
and drinking, for which every animal having an innate love, 
is full of a mad feeling, and a disinclination to hearken to him, 
who says that one must do something else than, by satisfying 
the pleasures and desires connected with such things, to be 


totle shortly afterwards to give an account of the political constitution of 
that city. 

wt The Greek is wéAavor dé rai pédiTi kaproi Oecedpevor. But as we 
read no where else of fruits being moistened with honey, I have translated 
as if the words were—IléAavor 6é pédere dedevpivor kai kap7oi—remem- 
bering the words of Horace in Epist. i. 10, 10, “‘ Pane egeo jam mellitis 
potiore placentis.”” According to Pausanias viii. 2, the custom, first in- 
troduced by Cecrops, of offering cakes, called 7éAavot, to Zeus the High- 
est, had been preserved even to his day. : 

? In lieu of @para, which means sacrifices by fire, Orelli proposed to 
read 9vnya, from Timeus. But ayvd Oipera is found Pollux 1. 26, on 
which I have written something in Poppo’s Prolegom. p, 176, and more 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. ii. p. 81, 2nd 
series ; and I could now add not a little to supply what C. F. Hermann 
has omitted in Schneidewinn’s Philologus, T. ii. p. 1—11. 

° On the Orphic life, adopted by the Pythagoreans, relating to the ab- 
stinence from animal food, see the passages quoted by Ast here, and on 
Rep. x. § 3, from Eurip. Hipp. 946, Aristoph. Barp. 1064, Horace A. P. 
391, and Porphyry “ On Abstinence,” ii. 6, 7. 
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ever! freeing oneself from all pain. But a third, and the 
greatest want, and a desire the most acute, comes rushing on 
the last, and causes men to be the most inflamed with 
all kinds? of madness, (I mean) that which is on fire with 
the very great® sexual passion for propagating the species. 
These three diseases it is meet to turn ‘from what is called the 
most pleasant® to the best,‘ and to endeavour to keep them 
down by the three greatest (bonds), fear, and law, and truth- 
ful reasoning ; and by making use moreover of the Muses, and 
the gods who preside over contests,® to extinguish their in- 
crease and influx. ‘But after marriages let us place the pro- 
creation of children, and after procreation their nurture and 
instruction. And by our discourse proceeding in this man- 
ner, each law will perhaps advance onwards to (our doctrine 
of) common tables; when, after arriving at communities of 
this kind, we shall perhaps see better* by approaching nearer 
to them, whether they ought to exist of women likewise, or 
of men alone; and by putting into order the institutions an- 
tecedent to these, which are at present not laid down by law, 
we will consider them previously ; and, as has been just now 
said, we shall see them more accurately, and lay down laws 
more suited to them and becoming.” 


1 The Greek is dei deity, where Ast conceives that AEIN is only the repe- 
tition of AEI, or else that it has been interpolated from the preceding 
deity. Perhaps the words dzomAnpovyra, cia iKove, Tig amacriag 
éduvéyv lie hid in adxowAnpodyrat (so one MS.) Adrne Tig axdone aéi 
éciv—i. e. “by satisfying ourselves, like wolves, to be free from the pain 
of not tasting food.” For the wolfis known to be an animal, that remains 
the longest without food, and gorges himself the most when he gets plenty 
of it; and while dzacria is found in Aristoph. Neg. 621, in the sense of 
vnoreia and dotria, the change of Adcovg into Adwn¢ would be owing to 
the common confusion of « and 7, as shown by myself on sch. Suppl. 927. 

2 In lieu of rdvtwe one would prefer, as I have translated, ravroiare— 

3 Instead of Spe rAtiory, Plato wrote, I suspect, either daAjory, “ in- 
satiable,” or dxo\dory, “ unchecked.” 

4—4 Stephens, whom Ast has followed, was the first to alter rapa rd 
Aeyopevor Hdvorov into tapa Tov Aeyopévov HdicTov, from “ ab eo quod 
jucundissimum dicitur,”’ in Ficinus. 

5 In pév, which has no meaning here, lies hid decpotc— 

® The gods who presided over contests were Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, 
and Mercury, as shown by Zschylus in Suppl. 193. 

7—7 Stalbaum considers all between the numerals an interpolation ; 
for according to two MSS, it was wanting in some copies. 

§ Instead of pa\Xov, which came from ie ete am padroy, just be- 
low, the sense requires e4))uoy, as I have translate 
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Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Let us then keep in recollection what has been just 
now said; for perhaps we shall have a need of it hereafter. 

Clin. What do you bid us (remember) ? 

Athen. That which we defined by three words. For we 
surely spoke about eating, and secondly, drinking, and thirdly, 
a kind of madness in the matters of love. 

Clin. We will by all means, O guest, recollect, ‘what you 
now bid us (to do).! 

Athen. It is well. Let us proceed then to the affairs of 
marriage, and teach the parties how and in what manner they 
ought to get children; and, if. we cannot persuade them, we 
will threaten them with certain laws. 

Clin. How? 

[23.] Athen. It is requisite for the bride and bridegroom 
to consider, that they are about to exhibit to the state chil- 
dren, the most beautiful and the best in their power. Now 
all persons, who share in any work, when they give their 
minds to themselves and the work, produce the whole beauti- 
ful and good; but the contrary, when they do not give their 
minds, or do not possess any. Let the bridegroom then give 
his mind both to the bride and to child-getting; and in the 
same way let the bride give her mind to the bridegroom pre- 
eminently at the time when children have not yet been born to 
them. And let the women, whom we have chosen, be the over- 
seers of these matters, whether many or few, just as the 
rulers may order, as many and at what time they please; and 
let them assemble every day in the temple of Eileithuia,? and 
(continue there) for the third part of an hour;* where they 
shall, on being assembled, tell, if they have seen any man or 
woman, of those connected with child-getting, looking to any 
thing else than to what are ordained to be done during the 
sacrifices and sacred ceremonies pertaining to marriage. Let 
the procreation of children, and the supervision of those con- 
nected with child-getting above mentioned, continue for ten 


11! Ficinus -has “‘ que modo dicta sunt.’’ 

® The goddess called Eileithuia, who at Athens was Athéné, and else- 
where Artemis, was worshipped at Rome under the title of Juno Lucina. 

’ So Ficinus understands #pa; but Cornarius, “a day.’’ Ast sides 
with Ficinus. But wpa rarely in Greek, if ever, means “an hour.” It 
does however mean “a day,” as shown by H. Stephens in Thes. L. Gr. 
Perhaps Plato wrote rpernuopiov, with the ellipse of spépag. 
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years, but not for a longer time, when there is a fecundity in 
generation. But should some continue unprolific for this space 
of time, let them, after having consulted with their kindred, 
and the women that are in power, be divorced for the benefit 
of each party. If however any dispute arises respecting 
what is proper and beneficial to each, let them select ten of 
the guardians of the law, ‘and abide by what they shall im- 
pose and ordain.' And let these women, entering into the 
houses of the young folks, partly by admonitions and partly 
by threats, cause them to cease from their error and ignorance. 
But if they are unable to do so, let them go and speak to the 
guardians of the law; and let these restrain the parties. If 
they too are unable to effect any thing, let them bring the mat- 
ter before the public assembly, after having put up in writing 
the names of the parties, and made an affidavit that they are 
unable to make this or that person better. And let him, who 
is indicted, unless he can obtain a verdict in a court of law 
against the parties so putting up in writing his name, be dis- 
graced on these points ;* (namely), let him not go to weddings, 
nor to the rites solemnized for children ;* and should he go, let 
any one who wishes scourge him with stripes with impunity. 
And let there be the same enactments in the case of a woman. 
For let her not share in female out-goings‘ and honours, and the 
visits made at weddings, and at the birth-rites® of children, if 

1—1 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ cognos- 
cant.” Taylor, ‘shall take cognizance of and determine the affair.” To 
avoid however the insufferable tautology in éairpéPwor and ra%wou, one 
may easily read, what the train of thought requires—oic dv way émurpé- 
Pwot, kai, & oide rabwou, rovrog tppereiv—i. e. “to whom they may 
commit the whole affair, and to abide by what they may enjoin.”” Winc- 
kelmann suggests @ oi¢ dy émtrpibwou, oide raEover.— 

? Ficinus omits rovde, and so does one MS, subsequently collated. 

3 The Greek is rac rév waidwy émireXeoerg: Which Ast explains by 
saying that “‘ there is an allusion to the sacred rites, which took place on 
the tenth day after the birth of a child, as we learn from Aristoph. ’Opy. 
493, and 923.” For the ancients knew, as well as the moderns, that the 
critical period in childbirth was the ninth day; and that until it had well 
passed over, it was useless to make any rejoicing for the birth of the child. 

* It is not easy to say what is meant by é%odo1, unless it alludes to the 
circumstance that women, who were mothers, were permitted to go out of 
the house, where and when they pleased, which virgins were not ; for a 
married woman without children, would be only another kind of virgin. 

5 In lieu of yevéoerc, Schneider suggested yevéova ; but Stalbaum has 
edited yeveORiwy from three MSS. On the difference between yeviora 
and yevéOAra see Buttmann on Alcibiad. i. p. 121, D. There is likewise 
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she be indicted as acting disorderly, 'and does not obtain a 
verdict.! But when they are begetting children according to 
law, if any man has a connexion with another woman for such 
a purpose, or a woman with another man, while such other 
parties are getting children, let the same fines be imposed upon 
them, as have been mentioned in the case of those *still getting 
them.? After this let the man and woman, who act temper- 
ately with respect to such points, be altogether in good re- 
pute, but those who act contrariwise be held in a contrary light, 
or dishonoured rather. And if the majority act with moder- 
ation in matters of this kind, let such points lie in silence 
without being established by law; but if they act disorderly, 
3let enactments be laid down in this way, and punishment 
enacted® according to the laws then laid down. The first 
year is the beginning of the whole of life to every one; which 
ought to be written in the temples of their fathers, as the be- 
ginning of life, both to a boy and girl. In every Phratria+ 
too, let the number of the rulers® that are numbered for a 
year, be written on a whitened wall, and near to them the 
names of those still living in the Phratria be always written ; 
but blot out those who have departed from life. Let the limits 
of a marriageable age for a female be from sixteen to twenty 


a dissertation, ‘‘ De Veterum Solennibus Natalibus,” by Schone, Halber- 
stadt, 1832; but whether he has thrown any light on this passage I know 
not, as I have never seen it. 

‘—! Ficinus has strangely mistaken the sense of this passage; for his 
version is “si in judicium arcessite damnate etiam fuerint,” translated 
by Taylor, “if they are similarly condemned in a court of justice.” 

?— Such is the version of ért yeyywpévorc. But this I cannot under- 
stand; nor could Taylor, whose version is—“ when they did not beget 
children”’— Two MSS. read dpri for ér1, from which nothing is gained. 

’—*® Ficinus has more fully “ legum circumscriptione declarentur et ad 
eorum normam de singulis hujusmodi judicetur atque agatur.” 

; ‘ hg Phratria was one part out of three, into which the Phylé was di- 
vided. . 

5 The persons called by Plato dpyovrec seem to be similar to the pa- 
tpiapxot, mentioned by Harpocration in @pdropec: while from this pas- 
sage it may be inferred that the officers of the Phratria at Athens were 
chosen annually, and that their names were written on the whitened 
part of the wall of a temple, just as the names of the newly appointed 
officers and common council of a ward in the‘city of London are pasted 
up annually on the outside of the parish church; and that the names of 
all belonging to the Phratria were written near those of the officers, just as 
the list of the names of those, who have been outlawed, or have taken out 
game-certificates, is affixed to church doors in England. 
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years of age—and let this be the longest definite time—but 
for a man from thirty to thirty-five ; and let the time for any 
public office be, in the case of a woman, forty years of age; 
but in that of a man, thirty; but with respect to war, for a 
man from twenty to sixty years; but for a woman, should it 
appear necessary to employ her for warlike purposes, and 
after she shall have brought forth children, up to fifty years 
of age, enjoining what is possible and becoming for each. 





BOOK VII. 


CuILpREN then, both male and female, having been begotten, 
it will be most correct to speak next about their nurture and 
education; which it is perfectly impossible to be! not men- 
tioned ; and being mentioned it will appear to us to be rather 
like a kind of teaching and admonition than laws. For the 
numerous and trifling and not conspicuous matters, which 
happen to all privately, and in each family, since they easily take 
place through the pain, and pleasure, and desire of the respective 
individuals, will render, contrary to the advice of the legislator, 
the habits of the citizens all-various, and not similar to each 
other. Now this is an evil tostates. For on account of their 
insignificance and frequency, to make them subject to a fine 
would be at the same time unbecoming and unseemly. But it 
destroys? even the Jaws already laid down in writing, if 
persons are accustomed to act contrary to law in things insig- 
nificant and numerous; so that it is difficult to lay down laws 
concerning them, and yet impossible to be silent. But what 
I mean to say, I must endeavour to show clearly by bringing, 
as it were, samples to the light; for there seems (to be) on 
what is now said in some respect a darkness. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. Has not then this been rightly said, that a nurture 
perfectly correct ought to show itself able to render both bodies 
and souls the most beautiful and best ? 

Clin. How not? 

' Ficinus has “ silentio preeterire ’’—which leads to é¢y for elvat. 


2 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “derogaret,”’ as if his MS. read 
GragpOeipor 5’ dv— in lieu of dtapPeiper— 
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Athen. Now the most beautiful bodies I conceive, (to speak) 
in the most simple style, ought, while boys are still young, to 
grow up in the most upright manner. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. What then, do we not understand this, that the first 
shooting forth of every animal is produced the greatest and 
most abundant by far; so that it has given rise to a dispute 
amongst many, whether the length of human bodies does or does 
not become by increase from the age of five years doubled! in 
the remaining twenty-five ?? 

Clin. True. 

Athen. What then, when a great increase flows on without 
much and commensurate exercise, do we not know that it 
produces ten thousand maladies in bodies ? y a 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. There is need then of most exercise, when most nu- 
-triment is introduced into bodies. 

‘ Clin. What then, O guest, shall we enjoin upon the recently 
born, and the youngest, the greatest exertions ? 

Athen. By no means; but to those still prior, who are 
being nourished in the wombs of their mothers. 

Clin. How say you, thou best (of men)? Are you speak- 
ing of those in a state of being conceived ? 

Athen. Yes. But it is not at all wonderful for you to be 
ignorant of the exercise of such as these; which, although it 
seems absurd, I am willing to render clear to you. 

Clin. By all means (do so). bias 

Athen. For us indeed a thing of this kind:is more easy to 
understand through some persons playing there* sports more 
than is needful. For with us not only children, but some 
older men, bring up the young of birds,‘ and exercise such 


' The modern theory is, that. the body of a child at the end of the se- 
cond year is generally the half of what it will be when grown up. 

? Plato mentions. thirty, because at that period the growth, as far as 
height is concerned, ceases; and he adds the ‘“‘ remaining,” because 
thirty was supposed to be the average limit of human life. “ ; 

3 By avroft, “ there,” is meant Athens. 

* Plato is supposed to allude here to the sport of quail-feeding and 
fighting, similar to cock-feeding and fighting in England. See at Alci- 
biad. i. § 34. According to A®lian in V. H. ii. 28, there was yearly a 
covk-fight in the theatre at Athens, to commemorate the victory gained 
over the Persians by the Athenians; whom Themistocles had urged to 
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kinds of wild animals’ in fighting with each other, and they 
are far from thinking that the labours are moderate, in which 
by exercising they stir them up. For in addition to this, 
* each taking under their arms the smaller in their hands, and 
the larger under their arms within,? they walk about, going 
many stadia, and this, not for the sake of the good state of their 
own bodies, but for that of the birds. And thus much they 
signify to the person capable of learning, that all bodies are 
-benefited by shakings and motion, *when moved without 
weariness, of all that* are moved by themselves, or by swings,* 
or carried on the sea,” or on horseback, or borne along in any 
‘manner soever by other bodies ;° and through these getting the 
mastery over food and drink, they are able to impart to us 
health, and beauty, and ‘the rest of strength.’ 

[2.] Since then such is the case, what shall we say we 
ought to do after this? Are you willing for us to say with a 
laugh, that we are laying down laws for the pregnant woman 


imitate the bravery of two cocks, whom the army happened to see fighting 
with each other. 

! As @npiwy seems strangely applied to birds, one would suspect the 

existence of some error here. At all events the words rad roaira roy 
Onpiwy are omitted by Ficinus. 

__*? Such is the literal version of the Greek. But id padne and 
bro tiv ayeddny tvrog mean the same thing. Ficinus has more cor- 
rectly—* minores in manibus, majores sub ulna capientes—’’ Hence it is 

to see that iad Tiv ayxaAny éyroc is an explanation of bd padne, 
and that Plato wrote AaBdyrec Exacroc rove piv tkarrovac sic Tag xEipac, 
peiZovc—éi id padync— Ast indeed and Stalbaum after him explain 
bd padne by “secretly.” But as there could be no need of secrecy, 

-such a meaning would be here quite out of place. The German trans- 
lator Schulthes too considered #7d wadnge an interpolation. 

_ %—% Here again a literal version best points out that something is in- 
correct in the Greek—rivotpeva dora évivarat TayTwy doa TeE—where 
since two MSS. offer xai xcvodpmeva in the text, and one of them rcara- 
xwvotpeva in the margin, and Stobeus wayrwe for mavTwy, one would 
prefer—évivara, ei ye xwobpeva axowa wavrTwe éort, ci Te UTO—i. e. 
are benefited, if indeed, when moved, they are entirely without weariness, 
whether— - ; 

4 The words iv ai#paic are omitted by Ficinus, and after him by Taylor. 

5 card Oddarray—oyoupévwy— Compare Aisch. Prom. 477. ; 

6 Instead of cwudrwy, which is not used indefinitely in Greek, as 
“body ”’ is in English, to express any substance, one would prefer the 
more proper word, xonparwy. ; 

77 As riy GdAny pwpny is strangely added to vyietay Kai eadXog, Fi- 
cinus, followed by Taylor, has omitted ry G@AAnv. It is however acknow- 
ledged by Stobeus. Perhaps Plato. wrote wodAgjy rijy popny— 
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to walk about, and to mould the infant as a thing of wax, 
while it is yet flexible, and to put it in swathing-clothes until 
it is two years old; and that we are moreover compelling the 
nurses by legal fines to carry the children either into the fields, 
or to the temples, or their acquaintance, until they are suffici- 
ently able to stand alone ; and then that they should be careful, 
lest by the limbs becoming distorted, while forcibly resting on 
them, being still young, to undergo the additional labour 
of carrying the infant, until it had completed its third year ; 
and that the nurses ought to be as strong as possible; and, in 
addition, that unless these things take place to each child, we 
are to enact a fine upon those who do not act so? or is this 
far from being the case? For that, which has just now been 
mentioned, would happen to us without stint.! 

Clin. What is that? 

Athen. To pay the debt of abundant laughter, through? the 
womanlike and servile manners of the nurses being unwilling 
to obey us. 

€lin. But on what account then did we say that this ought 
to be stated ? 

Athen. On this. A person, on hearing‘ of the habits of 
masters and free persons in states, would perhaps come to 
the correct conception, that, without a proper administration 
of private concerns taking place in states, one would think 
there would be vainly any stability in the laying down of 
laws ; and so thinking, he would make use of the laws just 
now mentioned ; and using them correctly, he would by his ad- 
ministration render both his own household and the city happy. 

Clin. You have spoken very reasonably. 

Athen. Let us then not desist from the legislation of this 
kind, until we have given out the pursuits relating likewise 
to the souls of very young children in the same manner as we 


* The Greek is zodd kai dpMovov. Ficinus avoids the tautology by 
translating “‘abunde,”’ and so too does Taylor. 

2 Thave adopted wpdc 7d, found in the two best MSS., in lieu of rpd¢ 
rg — 
* In dy, which is unnecessary here, lies hid sjyiv, answering to “ nobis ” 
in Ficinus. 

* [have translated as if the Greek were dxodoac ric eice—not deovoavra 
eic— For although rad rév deororéy might be written for ot deomérat, 


yet ra rwy decrorwy 7 could not; and still less could ra 70 be said 
to hear and to come to a conception. 
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began to go through the subject, when the accounts were stated 
relating to the body. 

Clin. Perfectly right. 

Athen. Let us then receive this as an element with respect 
to both the circumstances, '[the body and soul, ]! of the very 
young, that the nursing and motion, taking place as much as 
possible all the night and day, are profitable to all, and not 
the least *to the youngest; so that,” if it were possible, they 
may live as if always sailing on the sea. But now, 3(since 
this is impossible,)? it is requisite to act as near as possible 
to this with respect to ‘the newly born nurslings of children.‘ 
And *(what ought to be done) one may conjecture® from this, 
that both the nurses of infants, and those who are initiated in 
theremedies * relating to the Corybantes,® have adopted this from 
experience, and know it to be useful. For, when mothers are 
desirous to put to sleep their children, who sleep with dif- 
ficulty, they do not bring to them a state of quietness, but, on 
the contrary, of motion, by shaking them ever in their arms ; 
nor yet that of silence, but that of singing to them; and they 
artlessly’ soothe their children, as it were, by the sound of a 
pipe, and, as the remedies of the mad Bacchants are em- 
ployed,® by making use, at the same time, of the movements 
in music and the dance. 

Clin. What then, O guest, is especially the cause of this ? 

Athen. It is not very difficult to know. 


11 The words between the brackets are evidently an explanation of 
apugorepa. 

2_2 The Greek is roic Ort vewrarowst Kai oixeiv, where not only is ére 
absurdly placed before vewrdrorc, but oixeiy is without regimen. Ficinus 
has, “ tenerrimis, ut, si fieri possit, sic habitent,”’ which evidently leads to 
Toic VEewTaToLe, WoTE Kai oiKeiy, ci OvYaTdy Y— 

3_8 The words between the lunes are found only in Ficinus, whom 
Taylor follows tacitly, ‘“‘ quoniam autem fieri nequit—” 

44 The Greek is rd veoyevij raidwy Opiupara. But Opéupa is united 
to the word for the parent, not for that of the offspring. Hence for raidwy 
one would prefer az’ wdivwy— 

5_5 The Greek is at present simply rexuaipsoPar yp. But it was more 
full in the MS. of Ficinus ; at least his version is, “‘ quod autem fieri opor- 
teat, conjectare hinc licet,’’ adopted tacitly by Taylor. 

6_.6 | have adopted Cousin’s interpretation. 

? Lhave taken dréyvwe in its natural sense of “ artlessly,’’ not, as others, 
of “ really,” in Greek drexvwec, 

_ 8 Although «ici might be understood after idcec, yet, I suspect, yiyvov- 
rat lies hid in rairy. 
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Clin. How so? 

Athen. Both these passions result from fear; and there are 
certain terrors through a depraved habit of the soul. When 
therefore any one brings from without an agitation to passions 
of this kind, that which is from without overcomes the dreadful 
and insane motion within; and after overcoming, it seems to 
have’ produced a calm in the soul, and a quietness in the leap- 
ing, which had been troublesome as regards the-heart of each ; 
(and) thus, (what is) altogether agreeable,' it causes some to 
obtain by lot? sleep; but others, who are awake, and dancing 
and soothed by the pipe under the influence of the divinities, 
to whom each may be supplicating and sacrificing, it causes 
to possess habits of sound sense in the place of a maddened 
state. Now this, to speak in brief, has in this way a certain 
probable reason. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now if these things possess thus any such power, it 
is requisite to consider this point as connected with them, that 
every soul, which has been familiar with fear from youth, 
would be more accustomed to be conversant with fears. But 
this every one will surely say is an exercise of timidity, and 
not of fortitude. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But the contrary pursuit we should say is that of 
fortitude, in the overcoming, even from youth, what falls 
upon us in the shape of fears and terrors. 

Clin. Correctly so. 

‘Athen. Let us say then, that this one thing, the all-perfect 

1—! Stephens was the first to see that in ravrdmaow ayarnréy re there 
was something wanting. For he found in Ficinus, “atque ita;”’ asif his MS. 
had kai otrwe, instead of dyarnréy rt. I have translated, as if the Greek: 
were kai obtwe, 5 dyarntéy tori Tr, unless it be said that the words 
Tavraracw ayarnréy rt ought to follow ézvov in the next sentence. 

* Instead of Aayyavey one would prefer rvyyavev. But the disorder 
lies somewhat deeper. For Plato probably wrote tavov AapBavew dxvny, 
remembering the expression in Aristoph. Sox. 91, #xrvov—adyvny, to 
which the Etymol. M. alludes in “Ayvn after ”Ayoc—where “Ayvy is 
quoted from Homer in the sense of sea-foam ; from Hippocrates, of the 
fluff of flax; from Aischylus, of the lightness of smoke; and from Aris- 
tophanes, of the lightness of sleep; while, as regards the change of Aap- 
Bavew and A\ayxavewy, it will be sufficient to refer to Porson on Hee. 41. 

5 Instead of yiyyecOar, which Ast would defend by dissimilar passages, 


quoted by Valckenaer on Pheen. 482, Cornarius would read «uwetoar, 
suggested by “ferri’’ in Ficinus. 
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gymnastic exercise of children in motion, greatly contributes 
to a part of virtue! in the soul. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And moreover, that.a disposition, morose or not, in 
the soul *would become and be called? respectively no little 
part of cowardice or bravery. ; 

- Clin. How not ? 

Athen, In what manner then is to be implanted which of 
these we may wish in the newly born? We must endeavour 
to state how and to what extent a person may have an easy 
road in these matters. 

Clin. How not? 

[3.] Athen. I will mention then the fixed opinion with us, 
that luxury renders the manners of youth morose and irascible, 
and vehemently agitated by things of a trifling nature; but 
that an excessive and rustic servitude causes them to be con- 
trary to this, abject and illiberal, and man-haters, and unfitting 
associates. 

Clin. But how will the whole state be able to bring up 
those, who have as yet no perception of language, and are un- 
able to have any taste for the rest of instruction ? 

Athen. Somehow in this way. Every animal, as soon as it 
is born, is wont to utter some sound with a loud cry, and not 
the least the human species ; and more than the rest of animals 
it is affected in addition to its crying with the shedding of 
tears. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now nurses, looking to what infants are desirous of, 
make ‘a conjecture by their presenting to them something. 
For they think they correctly offer that, on which being pre- 
sented the children are silent ; but incorrectly that, at which 
it sheds tears and cries out. For in the case of children tears 
and cries are the indications of what they love and hate, (and 
are) signs by nomeanslucky. Now this period is not less than 
three years, a not small portion of life to pass through badly 
or not badly. 


1 So Fortitude is said to be one part of virtue in the soul, in Laches $ 
29, and in the Statesman § 44. 

22 | have translated as if the Greek were yryydpevoy AE your’ Av— Ast, 
however, refers to iii. 4, a passage which is equally faulty, and as easily 
emended. ts 
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Clin. You speak correctly. 

Athen. Does not a person who is morose, and by no means 
good-tempered, appear to you to be for the most part given 
to lamentation and. full of moanings more than is fitting for 
the good to be ? 

Clin. It appears so to me. 

Athen. What then, if a person were to endeavour, by bring- 
ing together every method, during those three years, that the 
nursling may be affected as little as possible with sorrow and 
fears and with every pains in our power, do we not think that 
we should render then the soul of the nursling more cheerful 
and kind ? 

Clin. It is evident, O guest; and mostof all, should any 
one supply it with many pleasures. 

Athen. In this I cannot, O wondrous man, follow Clinias. 
For with us such conduct would be a destruction the great- 
est of all. 1For it occurs perpetually at the commence- 
ment of nurture.! But let us see whether we are asserting 
any thing. 

Clin. State what you mean. 

Athen. That our discourse is at present about a not trifling 
matter. Do you then, Megillus, look to it, and decide between 
us. For my assertion is, that an upright life ought neither to 
pursue pleasures, nor entirely to avoid pain, but to embrace the 
medium between them, which I have just now denominated 
a favourable temper ; adisposition, of which, according to some 
voice of an oracle, we correctly speak as belonging to a deity.” 
This habit, I assert, that he amongst us ought to pursue, who 
would be divine; nor let him go wholly headlong to pleasures ; 
for in this case he would not be free from pain ; nor let him per- 
mit any other person, old or young, male or female, to suffer *the 


1—! The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Ficinus 
has, what is more intelligible, ‘nam talis educatio, cum in principio statim 
adhibeatur, omnium maxima pernicies est ;’’ where écdorore is omitted. 

? This, as Ast remarks correctly, refers to the fact, that the word tAewe 
is generally applied toa deity; and he quotes very opportunely Euthydem. 
p. 273, F., ‘Aew eintov’ drexvic yap tywye ogw, omep Yew, Tpoca- 
yopedu. 

’—* Ast, unable to understand to what ‘the words radrd rov6’ jor, 
omitted by Ficinus, and after him by Taylor, are to be referred, would 
read aird rov@’ sav, where aird rovro would allude, he says, to Td 
mporeTh yiyvecOat, and npwy to ddXov. 
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same thing with us,’ and, as far as he is able, the newly born 
the least of all. For all the manners are, through custom, im- 
planted in all the most powerfully at that period. And further 
still, if I were not about to appear to be jesting, I would say, 
that one ought to attend to women, who are carrying any 
thing in the womb, the most of all during that very year, so 
that the person pregnant may neither enjoy pleasures nu- 
merous and violent, nor, on the other hand, feel pains, but live 
through that period, preserving a line of conduct benignant, 
and good-tempered, and mild. 

Clin. There was no need, O guest, of your asking Megillus, 
which of us spoke in the more proper manner; for I agree 
with you, that all persons ought to avoid a life of unmingled 
pleasure and pain, and that they should always pursue a cer- 
tain middle course. You have, therefore, both spoken and 
heard in a proper manner. 

Athen. Very properly so, Clinias. But, in addition to 
these points, let us all three consider this likewise. 

Clin. What? 

[4.] Athen. That all these matters, which we are now 
going through, are by the many called unwritten laws; and 
that those, which they call the laws of the country, are no 
other than of such a kind; and further still, that the discourse, 
which has just now flowed upon us, how that we ought not 
either to call them laws, or to permit them to be unmen- 
tioned, has been spoken correctly. For these are the bonds 
of all polity, existing in a middle state between all laws that 
have been, and are, and will be hereafter, laid down in writing ; 
and being, as it were, altogether the laws of a country, and 
ancient in every respect, and which, when laid down correctly 
and have become a custom, have invested the written laws 
with every kind of security ; but should they advance impro- 
perly beyond what is right, they cause, like supports placed by 
carpenters in the buildings of houses, and gliding away from 
the centre, every thing to fall together to the same point, and 
to lie, some under others, both themselves and what has been 
subsequently built upon them, after the old portions have se- 
cretly given way. Reflecting upon which, it is necessary for 
us, O Clinias, to bind together your city new on all sides, 
and to the utmost of our power to omit nothing great or small 
which a person may call laws, or manners, or pursuits; for 

s 
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by all things of this kind a state is bound together; but none 
of these can be stable without each other; so that one need 
not wonder, if many and at the same time trifling things, ap- 
pearing to us to be enactments, or even customs, should, when 
flowing to the same point, cause the laws to become of a 
greater length. 

Clin. Both you speak properly yourself, and we too shall 
reflect in this manner. . ’ 

Athen. Tf then, in the case of a boy and girl of three years 
old, any one should bring these matters accurately to an end, 
and make use of what has been said in not a careless man- 
ner, they will be of no small advantage to those recently 
brought up. But there will be a need of sports! for the 
habits of the soul at three, and four, and five, and even six 
years of age. But we must already remove them from luxury, 
by chastising them, not in an ignominious manner, but, as we 
said on the subject of slaves, by chastising not with insults so as 
to encourage an angry feeling in them, when so chastised, nor a 
feeling for licentiousness by suffering them to go unpunished, 
we must do the same in the case of the free-born. Now the 
sports of persons of that age are self-produced; and which, 
when they come together, they almost invent themselves.” All 
children then of this kind ought to come together at the tem- 
ples distributed through the villages, from three to six years of 
age, each of those belonging to the same village to the same 
spot incommon ; and let the nurses take cognizance of their or- 
derly behaviour and licentiousness ; * but of the nurses them- 
selves and their whole pack, let one of the twelve women be 
appointed to each to regulate for the space of a year, of those 


' Both Ast and Stalbaum have adopted qadwiy for mawiwy, as sug- 
gested by the German translator Schulthes. . 

? Such may have been the case in Greece, and in the time of Plato. 
But in other countries and more recent periods the sports of children, so 
far from being invented by themselves, have been handed down from age 
to age; and, as Paley once remarked, while empires have flourished and 
decayed, the sports-of children have remained unchanged by time; for 
they still ride on sticks, and play at odd and even, as Horace tells us they 
did in his day; and make horses and carts out of orange peels, as Aristo- 
phanes states they did more than 2000 years ago. * 

_ 5—* Such is the literal version of the unintelligible original; where 
it is not easy to say to what “each ” belongs. Ast understands by it ry 
ayy Tay TpopHy Te kai waidwy. Forhe had read in Ficinus, “ et cuique 
cetui nutricibusque una quedam presit de mulieribus duodecim, annuo 
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of the before-mentioned, whom the guardians of the law may 
have ordained. And let the women, who have full powers 
over the care of marriages, choose them, one out of each 
ward, and of the same age with themselves ; and let her, who 
is appointed, perform her office, by going each day to the 
temple, and ever punishing the person who does wrong, a male 
and female slave, and a stranger, male or female, herself, (or)! 
by means of certain domestics? of the state ; and let her take 
- a citizen, when disputing about his punishment, before the 
City-Stewards for trial; but let her punish herself, even a citi- 
zen, when there isnodispute. After six years of age, let each 
sex be separated ; and let boys pass their time with boys, and 
girls in like manner with each other; and it is meet for each 
to be turned to learning, the males from the teachers of horse- 
manship, and archery, and the hurling of darts, and the using of 
slings, and the females too, if they consent so far as to learn espe- 
cially what relates to the use of arms. But what is at present 
established on matters of this kind, is unknown to nearly all. 

Clin. What is that ? 

[5.] Athen. That what relates to the right and the left hand 
differs naturally, with respect to their use in the several 
actions pertaining to the hands; especially since there appears 
in what relates to the feet and the lower limbs no difference 
as regards labour. But in the case of hands we each of us 


tempore imperatura, prout legum custodes ordinaverint ;” as if he had 
found in his MS. réyv 6: rood cai dyéXne, Exdorne tk Tv dudexa yuvat- 
Kv piay teradxOat Koopovoay Kar’ inavrov, we dv raEwow ot vomogida- 
Kec, with the omission of Zupmdone after dyéAne, and Téy TooEpNLEvwY 
after évvavrov, and the change of dc, found in six MSS., into we, read in 
one. What Plato in reality wrote might perhaps be recovered by merely 
rearranging the different members of the sentence. Cousin however has 
penned a long note here, but produced nothing satisfactory. 

1 All the MSS. but one read airz for adryy, in which lies hid airy #, 
as I have translated. 

2 Instead of the strange expression riywy rij¢ woAEwe oixeTHy, one would 
have expected ianperwy: or, as they were called at Athens, roférwy, 
similar to the “ tipstaffs,” or rather ‘‘ javelin-men,”’ that still attend upon 
the High Sheriff of a county in England. 

® How Plato could say that the right and left hand differ naturally, one 
cannot understand. Perhaps he wrote 00’ dc, 6 Oatp’ Hy, pyoiv, udyv— 
not éo6’ yyor pice, i. e. “there is one, who says, what is wonderful,” 
probably Protagoras ; whose doctrine Aristotle has supported in the pas- 
sages quoted by Ast here, and by ete on Marc. Anton. xii. 6. 
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become, as it were, lame, through the (folly and)! ignorance 
of our nurses and mothers. For while the nature of our limbs 
on each side? is nearly balanced, we have ourselves, by not 
using them correctly, made them, through habit,’ different. 
In such employments as where there is no great difference, it 
is of no consequence, whether a person makes use of a lyre 
with his left hand and of the plectrum‘ with his right, and 
whatever else is of a similar kind. But to make use of these 
examples in other cases, where there is no need of using it,> is 
nearly a folly. ‘This fact has the law of the Seythians pointed 
out, where a person does not push from him the bow with his 
left hand (merely), and draw to himself the arrow with his 
right merely, but he makes use of either similarly for both 
purposes. And there are very many other examples of this 
kind in charioteering and other things. From which one may 
learn, that those, who make the left hand weaker than the 
right, act contrary to nature. This, as I have said, is of no 
great moment in the case of plectra made of horn, and such 
like instruments ; but in war, when it is necessary to use 
weapons of iron, and bows, and spears, ®and each of these,® it 
matters much ; but it is of the greatest moment by far, when 
it is necessary to use shields against shields. There is too 
a great difference between a person learning and one not learn- 
ing, and between one, who exercises himself, and one, who is 
not exercised. For as he, who is perfectly exercised in the pan- 


' As some MSS. read dvoig, and others dyvoig, I suspect that Plato 
wrote both, as I have translated, 

I have translated, as if the Greek were éxariowev, similar to “ in 
utramque partem,” in Ficinus, not écaréowy, which to me at least is un- 
intelligible. 

*\I have adopted, with Stephens and others, 20 for #0, suggested b 
“ consuetudinem,”’ in Ficinus, 

* The “ plectrum,” used for the lyre, answered tie purpose of the quill, 
by which the string was struck in the old-fashioned harpsichord ; while 
from a subsequent remark it appears it was made of horn, 

*—§ The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

‘—® The words between the numerals, not very easy to understand, are 
omitted by Taylor. Ficinus has what is more intelligible, “ ceeterisque 
hujusmodi,” unless it be said that the correct translation is, But when 
it is requisite to make use in war both of bows and javelins, and each of 
these made of iron.” 
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eratium,! or in boxing, or wrestling, is incapable of com- 
bating with his left-hand limbs, and becomes lame, and drags 
himself along in a superfluous manner,” when any one, causing 
him to change his position, compels him to exert himself on 
the other side, so the same thing, I conceive, one must expect 
in the case of shields, and in all the rest of weapons, that it 
behoves him, who possesses doubly the arms by which he can 
defend himself and attack others, not to suffer, to the utmost 
of his power, either* of these to remain idle, and without skill ;4 
but if any one were born, possessing the nature of Geryon or 
Briareus,® he ought to be able with their hundred hands to 
hurl a hundred darts. Of all these matters it is meet for the 
care to be under the female and male rulers; the former being 
superintendents over the sports and nurture (of the children), 
but the latter over their education, in order that all the boys 
and girls by having the perfect use of their feet and their 
hands may do, to the best of their power, no injury to their 
natures by their habits. 

[6.] *But a twofold education, so to say, it will happen 
to make use of ;° one, of gymnastics, relating to the body ; 
the other, of music, for the sake of a good state of the soul. 
Again, those of the gymnastics are twofold ; one dancing and 
the other wrestling. And of dancing one kind imitates the 


! The pancratium was a contest of boxing and wrestling united. 

? This is perhaps the best rendering of wAnppedoy. Ficinus, unable, 
it would seem, to understand ywdaive: dé cai tpédcerat TAHppEAwy, has 
given a sense out of his own head, “ praesto se accommodat :”” while Tay- 
lor translates égéAxerat mAnppedoy by “ is confused in his notions.” I 
suspect, however, that Plato wrote something very different from what is 
in the text. 

3 In lieu of pndéy the sense requires pndérepor, ‘ neither,” as trans- 
lated by Taylor. 

4 To avoid the violent prosopopeia in dverioripoy, applied to a weapon, 
one would prefer cic pndérepor dpydy abroy pndé avercornpor’ tay slvar— 
in lieu of pndtv—robrwr—davervorijpov—tor sig might easily have dropt 
out after aAore. 

5 These two giant sons of Heaven and Earth are similarly united in 
Euthyd. p, 299, C. 

66 In the words ra dé paOqpard rov dirra, be y' sixeiv, xpjoacOa 
£upBaivor dy, Ast says there are two constructions blended into one. But 
even this method of explaining away a faulty syntax, does not touch the 
difficulty in w¢ eiweiy, which is quite useless here, nor supply the sub- 
ject required by ypioac@ar. Hence I suspect that Plato wrote, Wore 
xenoac8a, tavri EvpBaivor dv— 
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diction of the Muse,! preserving the gorgeous at the same time 
with the liberal; but another kind is for the sake of a good 
habit of body, and lightness, and the beauty of its limbs and 
parts, their own harmonious motion being imparted to each, 
(according to)? what is becoming in their bending and ex- 
tending, *and, at the same time, scattered through and follow- 
ing upon every kind of dancing sufficiently. The wrestling, 
however, which Anteus* or Cercyon® placed among their 
arts, for the sake of useless contention, or the boxing, which 
Epeius® or Amycus’ did likewise, do not deserve to be graced 
by a discourse, as being of no use in the fellowship of war. 
But what relates to a stand-up wrestling, and the untwisting of 
the neck, and the hands, and the sides, when the labour is 
accompanied with a spirit for contention and a well-framed 
arrangement of body, for the sake of strength and health, 
these, as they are useful in every way, are not to be omitted ; 
but we must enjoin upon disciples and masters at the same 
time, that when we come to that point of our laws, the latter 
are to impart with a good will all information of this kind, and 
the former to receive it with thanks. Nor must we omit such 
imitations in dancesasare fit to be imitated; as regards this place, 
the armed sports of the Curetes ;* and, as regards Lacedzemon, 


' Dancing amongst the ancients was, like the ballets of modern times, 
pantomimic, and suited to words at first actually written, but afterwards 
supposed to be so. 

? I have translated as if cai, preserved in five MSS. after ixrdcewe, 
were a corruption of kara, and had dropt out before 76 rpoojjxoy. 

3—% Others may, but I cannot, understand all between the numerals. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, Aidot¢ wopevouévne kai EvyvaxodovPotonc—éta- 
kovixweo—similar to the expression in Tibullus, ‘* quoquo vestigia vertit. 
Componit furtim subsequiturque Pudor.”? To this emendation I have 
been led by dtaometpwpévne, read in two MSS., in lieu of dsacmetpouévne, 
while dtaxovixég might easily have been corrupted into ixavwe. 

* To this Anteus, a king of Libya, celebrated as a wrestler, and van- 
quished by Hercules, there is an allusion in Theetet. p. 169, B. 

5 On this Cercyon, who lived in the Isthmus of Corinth, and compelled 
all who passed near his dwelling to wrestle with him, but was overcome 
eventually by Theseus, see Diodor. Sic. iv. 61; Plutarch. Thes. i. p.5; 
and Pausan. Attic. i. 39, quoted by Ast. 

® Epeius, the maker of the Trojan horse, was the victor in boxing at the 
funeral games in honour of Patroclus. 

7 Amycus, the son of Neptune, was beaten by Pollux, as we learn from 
the spirited account given by Theocritus, in Id. 22. 


- * These were called the Pyrrich dances; see the authors quoted by 
st. 
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those of the Dioscuri.' | Our virgin too and mistress (Athéné) 
being delighted with the amusement of the dance, does not 
think fit to sport with empty hands; but, being adorned with 
a complete suit of armour, goes in this manner through the 
dance ;? which acts it will be proper for the boys and girls to 
imitate, and to do honour to the kindness of the goddess shown 
during the needs of war, and in behalf of festive days. It will 
likewise be proper for the boys forthwith,’ and for as long atime 
as they shall not have gone out to war, to make to all the gods 
processions and pomps, with the adornment of arms and horses, 
and to perform their supplications to the gods and the sons of 
the gods, swifter and slower, with dances and marches; and 
to enter into contests, and preludes of contests, if for any pur- 
pose, for not other than these. For these, both in peace and 
war, are useful for a polity and private households. But the 
rest of labours, and sports, and pursuits relating to the body 
are not, Megillus and Clinias, suited to free-men. And thus 
the gymnastic, which I said in our former discourse ought to 
be gone through, I have almost gone through at the present 
moment, and the subject is finished. But if you have any 
thing better than this, lay it down as a common topic and speak 
upon it. 

Clin. It is not easy, O guest, to put these on one side, and to 
have any thing better to say about gymnastics and contests. 

Athen. With regard then to the gifts of the Muses and 
Apollo, which is the sequel to the preceding, we formerly 
thought that, as having said ‘all correctly 4 (about them), we 
should have to leave only the subject relating to gymnastics ; 


! The twin sons of Zeus were Castor and Pollux, the tutelary deities of 
Laconia, in whose honour was a dance, mentioned by Lucian, [epi ’Op- 

no. § 10, 
gs 3 de this passage it would seein that at Athens, during probably the 
greater Panathenaic festival, a virgin was dressed up to imitate the god- 
dess, and who danced in armour during a part of the procession ; just as, 
during the early part of the French Revolution a female, nearly naked, was 
paraded through Paris, as a representation of the goddess of Liberty. For 
most assuredly Athéné herself did not appear in person, nor was she even 
thought to do so. ie 

3 I scarcely understand €i@%¢ thus by itself. It is omitted by Ficinus. 

44] have translated, as if the Greek were eb ravra, not drayra. 
Ficinus has “ de quibus ita satis dictum esse putabamus;”’ as if his MS. 
read ipneérec ixavic, without dravra— 
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but now it is evident that there is something which should be — 
first mentioned before all. Let us then speak of it in order. 

Clin. It must by all means be spoken of. 

Athen. Hear me then, although you have heard previously. 
Nevertheless it is requisite for both the speaker and. hearer 
to be cautious as. to what is very strange and unusual ; and 
now too, although I am going to tell a tale not to be spoken 
without fear, I will nevertheless take courage, and not stand 
aloof. 

Clin. What mean you, O guest, by this ? 

[7.] Athen. I mean that in all states it isa thing unknown 
to all, that the family of games is of the greatest power in the 
laying down of laws, as to whether what are laid down will 
remain or not. ! For if it is so ordered, that the same persons 
shall always use the same (sports),! and according to the same, 
and in a similar manner,’ and be delighted with the same play- 
things, it permits the institutions laid down with seriousness 
to remain quiet. But when the sports are disturbed, and 
innovations made in them, and they are affected constantly by 
changes, the young never speaking of the same things as being 
dear to them, and neither in the bearing of their own bodies, 
nor in the rest of their dresses, the becoming and the unbe- 
coming are laid down as acknowledged by them, and when the 
person, who is ever making some innovation, and introducing 
something different from what is customary, as regards shape 
and colour, and every thing of that kind, is pre-eminently 
held in honour, we should, by saying that no greater bane 
could happen to a state than by such a thing, speak most cor- 
rectly ; for he is secretly changing the morals of the young, 
and causing what is old to be dishonoured, and what is novel 
to be held in honour. Than this, both an assertion and a fixed 


1—! Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, “ quippe si hoc 
ita ordinatum fuerit, ut iisdem ludis—iidem homines semper utantur,”’ 
who has thus omitted the words cai perdoyoy after rayOiv piv abrd; out 
of which he could not make, I suspect, the least sense or syntax ; nor can 
I; nor do I see how adré, the family of games, could be ordered to do 
any thing by any power. There is some deep-seated disorder here, which 
would require perhaps a violent remedy. 

?*On the phrase ra aird card rd abraxai woabrwe Kai dei, expressive 
of what exists for ever and the same and under similar circumstances, 
Ast refers to Wyttenbach on Pheedon, p. 198, 
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opinion, I assert again, there is not a greater bane to all states. 
Hear, then, how great an evil do I say it is. 

Clin. Do you mean the circumstance, that what is old in 
states is found fault with ? 

Athen. Entirely so. 

Clin. You will then have in us no ordinary auditors, with 
respect to this very discourse, but the best disposed possible. 

Athen. It is likely. 

Clin. Only speak then. 

Athen. Come then, let us hear it ' more attentively than we 
usually do,' and thus speak to each other. For we shall discover 
that a change in all things, except the bad, causes us to stum- 
ble the most, in the case of all seasons, ? and winds,? and in the 
diet of bodies, and in the manners of souls, and not merely, so 
to say, in some, but not in others,* but in what‘ I have just 
now said, in things bad. °So that (any one will see), if he 
looks to® bodies, how, being accustomed to all kinds of food 
and all kinds of drink and labours, they do, although they are 
at first disturbed by them, in time generate from those very 
substances flesh, kindred to such substances, and by be- 
coming friendly and accustomed to, and acquainted with, all 
that diet, they exist in the best way as regards pleasure and 
health. But if at any time a person® is compelled by neces- 
sity to change any part of the approved diet, he is at first 
disturbed by diseases, and with difficulty is set on his legs 


1_1 This is the proper rendering of peZévwe nuwy adrov. 

22 The words éy rvedpaovw are omitted by Taylor. For finding in 
Ficinus “ inventis,’’ and not looking to the Greek, he did not see that 
‘finventis ’’ did not mean “ in inventions,” as he probably fancied, but 
‘* in winds,” 

8_8 On the phrase ov roic piv, roic 6’ ov, see at Phileb. § 32, n. §—8. 

* I have adopted oic7ep in lieu of drt wep, as suggested by Bekker, for 
the sake of the syntax. 

55 The Greek is Wore, eizic dmoBAiPEE POG CHpara, Where Ficinus 
has omitted all but cwuara. For those words were either wanting in his 
MS., or, what is more likely, he saw that, if they were retained, there would 
be required something to complete the sense, in some other part of the sen- 
tences following. I have therefore translated, as if the Greek were dor 
tigerai Tic, ci droBAéWee— For wor’ cicerai ric ei might have been easily 
corrupted into Wore ei tic— 

® It is evident that ri¢ has dropt out after av@c, for otherwise cvyra- 
paxOeic and dzo\aBwy would be without regimen. 
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again,! 2 after acquiring again a familiarity with his food.? The 
same thing, it is meet to think, takes place as regards the ideas 
of men, and the nature of their souls. For every soul has a 
reverence for the laws in which it may have been brought 
up,? and which have, by a certain divine good fortune, re- 
mained undisturbed 4 through time (so) long and much, that* 
no one either recollects or has ever heard of their having been 
otherwise than they are at present, and it fears to disturb any 
of those then existing. The legislator then ought to devise 
from some quarter a plan as to the manner in which this may 
take place ina state. In this way then do I discover it. All men, 
as I have said before, consider the sports of youth, when they 
are disturbed, to be in reality sports, and not that the greatest 
seriousness and mischief arise out of them; so that they do 
not avert (the change,)’ but comply with and yield to it; nor 
do they consider this, ®that the children, who engage in these 
new sports, must necessarily become men different from those 
who were children in the former period ;° and that, becoming 
different, they will seek a different life ; and so seeking will be 
desirous of other pursuits and laws ; and no one fears that, after 
this, there will come upon states what has been just now called 
_ the greatest evil. But other changes would effect lesser evils ;* 
such at least as relate to fashions would suffer a thing of this 


' Such is the exact meaning of kareorn. 

*—? Ficinus has “ antequam novo victui consuescant,” translated by 
Taylor, ‘‘ until they are accustomed to the new food.” 

5 Instead of évrpagwar, both sense and syntax require éyrpageio’ 7, as 
I have translated. 

4‘ The Greek is yivwyrat paxpiv Kai ro\dov xpdvwv, w®e— But 
though xpévoc may be united to paxpdc or zodde singly, it cannot to both 
at once. Moreover, wore, not we, is thus joined to an infinitive. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, yévwyrat otTw paxpawywr yodvwy, dore— while cai (or 
}) woAAGy would be the explanation of paxpadywy. Ficinus has simply 
“** longis temporibus.’’ 

® Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “‘ mutationem hance inno- 
vationemque,”’ where the two words show, as usual, that he found only 
one in the Greek, probably ra. cexatvorounpéva, similar to Kwotpeva—kai 
kavvoropovpera, a little above in p. 797, B. 

‘—® For the sake of perspicuity, Ficinus has supplied some words 
wanting in the Greek. His version is, “ quod necesse est, pueros diversis 
ac priores ludis gaudentes diversos differentesque a prioribus vivis fieri.” 

7 The Greek is 60a wepi oynuara raoyee— But one MS. has raoyxou, 
which leads to 60a ye epi oxhpar’ dv raoxor—as I have translated. 


—. 
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kind. But whatever alterations occur frequently with respect 


_ to praise and blame, touching the question of manners, these 


would, I think, be the greatest of all, and require the most 
caution. . 

Clin. How not ? 

[8.] Athen. What then, do we still believe in our former 
assertion, in which we stated that the matters relating to 
rhythm and every kind of music are imitations of the man- 
ners of men better and worse ? Or how ? 

Clin. Our fixed opinion would be in no respect otherwise 
than this. 

Athen. We assert then, that we must contrive every kind of 
plan in order that the children in our state may not hanker 
after other imitations in dancing and singing, nor any one 
persuade them (to an innovation)! by introducing pleasures of - 
various kinds. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Has then any one of us any art better for this pur- 
pose than that of the Egyptians ? 

Clin. What art do you mean ? 

Athen. Of making holy every kind of dancing and melody, 
by ordaining, in the first place, festivals, after calculating? for 
the year, what ought to take place, and at what time, and in 
honour of what gods respectively, and the sons of gods, and 
dzmons ; and after this, what ode ought to be hymned at 
each sacrifice of the gods, and with what dances to honour 
the then sacrifice: *which when they are ordained,® (it is 
meet to) ordain some other things, so that all the citizens may 
in common make sacrifices (and)‘ libations to the Fates, and to 
all the other deities, (and) consecrate their several odes to the 
gods severally, and to the others.° But if any person intro- 


! Ficinus alone has “ ad novitatem,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

? Ficinus omits cvAX\oyisapévoug, and so, after him, does Taylor. 

3_4 Before the words & 0 dv raxOy the text has ra%ar piv mowroy 
tivoc, out of which as Ficinus could make no sense, he has omitted 
them; and so, after him, has Taylor. . Stephens too was at a loss; and 
hence he proposed to read rivac, suggested by “ aliquas” in Cornarius. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, 2 0 dy ray0%, ragac pév trep’ ad rw’, dore—as I 
have translated. ; 

4 I have inserted “ and’’; for cai might easily have dropt out before 
omévoovrac. 

5 Ficinus has, instead of cai rév dddAwy, “ eorumye filiis et daemo- 
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duces in honour of any god other hymns and dances besides 
those which are instituted by law, let the priests and priest- 
esses, together with the guardians of the laws, restrain him 
in a holy manner, and according to law ; and let him, who is 
restrained, if he is not willingly restrained, (suffer) the pun- 
ishment of his impiety through the whole of life from any 
one who is willing to inflict it. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. But since we are now engaged on this subject, let 
us he affected in a manner befitting us. 

Clin. About what are you speaking ? 

Athen. Every young person, not merely the old, on seeing 
or hearing any thing out of the way, and by no means custom- 
ary, would not immediately ‘run thus! and concede what is 
the doubtful point respecting them, but he would stand still ; 
and, as if being where three roads meet, and not knowing very 
well the road, whether he happened to be travelling alone, or 
in company with others, he would inquire of himself and the 
others, and not proceed before he had settled the question in 
his mind, as to whither the road would lead him. And we 
must act in a similar manner at present. For a strange con- 
versation having now fallen upon us on the subject of laws, 
we ought necessarily to make every inquiry ; and, being of such 
an age, to speak not readily on matters of such moment, insist- 
ing with vehemence, that we have it in our power to say 
something clearly on the instant. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. We will, therefore, give the subject time, and decide 
then firmly upon it, when we shall have considered it suffi- 
ciently. But in order that we may not be prevented from 
going through in vain the arrangement consequent upon the 
laws, let us proceed to the end of them. For, perhaps, if god 
wills, this very digression will obtain wholly its completion, 
and point out sufficiently what is at present a matter of doubt. 

Clin. You speak most excellently, O guest, and we will do 
as you say. 


nibus,” found just before. Taylor’s translation is “‘ and their attendants,” 
which he got from I know not whence. 

'—! T cannot understand éidpapwy o}rwo—TI could have understood 
imidpapwy avonrwe, i. e. “run thoughtlessly towards—” For thus “ the 
running towards” would be opposed to “ the standing still.” 
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Athen. Let then, we say, this strange thing be decreed, that 
odes exist for us as laws, [and]! just as the ancients gave such 
a name, as it seems, formerly ? with respect to playing on the 
harp ;? so that, perhaps, not even they would have entirely 
dissented from what is said by us at present ; and some one 
has surely, as if either in a night dream or with his eyes open 
in the day, imagined and prophesied this. Let this then be 
the decree respecting it. Let no one utter any song besides 
the public and sacred songs, or move in any dance, contrary 
to the whole dancing of the young men, any more than (he 
would act) contrary to any other law: and let him, who is such,* 
be dismissed without a fine; but let, as was said just now, 
the guardians of the laws, and the priests and priestesses, 
chastise him, who does not obey. Let then this be held to be 
laid down by us in our discourse. 

Clin. Let it be laid down. 

[9.] Athen. But in what manner can any one, so laying 
them down as laws, not be altogether a laughing-stock ? 
4 Let us still consider something of this kind respecting them.* 
It is the safest course to mould for them, as it were, certain 
impressions in our discourse. Now I assert that one of the 
impressions is something of this kind. The sacrifice having 
taken place and the victims burnt according to law, if some 
person, a son, we say, or a brother, should® as a private person 
stand by the altars and sacred rites, and blaspheme with 
every kind of blasphemy, should we not say that he gave’ 
vent to a want of thought, and imposed an evil omen and pro- 
phecy both against his father and the rest of his kindred ? 

Clin. How not. 

Athen. © Now this is occurring in the places with us, the 


1 The word «cai, which has no meaning here, is properly omitted by 
Ficinus. 

. 2 Not only formerly, but in more modern times, the same word has 

been taken in a legal and musical sense. Thus the French “ loix,” a 
law, and “ lais,’’ a tale or song, are evidently of the same origin, and 
derived from the Latin “ leg-o,” I read, either letters or notes. 

3 Ficinus has, more intelligibly, ‘‘ qui paret,’’ adopted by Taylor. 

44 All between the numerals is omitted by Taylor. 

5 The Greek is gapév, which is quite unnecessary, not to say absurd, 
before the subsequent gaipev dy— From the following a0upiay, one would 
suspect that Plato wrote d@@upog ay— 

66 The Greek is év roivuy roig zap’ piv réroig Tovr’ tort Taic TOA- 
sor yeyvpevor we Exog eimeiv oxeddy ddiyou macac. But raig wédect 
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states, so to say, nearly all by a little. For when any magis- 
trate shall have performed any sacrifice publicly, after this there 
comes not one choir, but a multitude of choirs; and standing 
not far from the altars, but sometimes close to them, they pour 
forth every kind of blasphemy against things sacred, putting 
on the stretch! the souls of the hearers with words, and 
rhythms, and the most doleful harmonies ; and he who 
causes the city, after it has made the sacrifice, to weep the 
most on the instant, carries off the victory.2. Do we not 
reject by our votes this law? And if at any time it is re- 
quisite for the. citizens to hear sorrows of this kind, it should 
be, not when the days are clear of any stain, but of an inauspi- 
cious? kind rather ; and then it is proper for some dancers (and)* 
singers to be hired from abroad, just as those, who are hired at 
funerals,® send forward ® the dead? with some Carian strain. A 
thing of this kind would properly take place about such odes*® 
as these. Moreover a robe will be proper for funeral odes,® 


could not thus follow rote ré7roie, nor éXtyou be united, after we Eoc 
eizeiv, to oxyeddy and wacatc. Plato probably wrote roic re rap’ npiv— 
raic re GAate 7OAEot—OAiyou wacatc: while oyeddv would be the ex- 
planation of édiyov, although oxeddy éAtyou mwa&oa is found in p. 805, A. 
§ 11, Ficinus avoids all the difficulty by his version, ‘“‘ In nostris civita- 
tibus ferme omnibus, ut breviter dicam, hoc ita fit.” 

! Ficinus has “ inficiunt,”’ as if his MS. read some other word in lieu of 
ovyTeivoyTec. 

2 In the preceding words there is evidently an allusion to the tragedies 
performed at or near temples, in which the characters, especially in the 
plays of Euripides, frequently gave vent to blasphemous expressions. 

* The Greek word dzroppadec is said by the Schol. to be applied to the 
days in which either no ordinary business was done, or only of a melan- 
choly kind. It answers to the Latin “‘ nefastus,”’ or “‘nefandus,” in Horace. 

‘ Ficinus alone has “‘ externique cantores,’’ who found, no doubt, cai 
before wdove in his MS. 

5 6 I cannot believe that Plato wrote epi rode rekeurqoavrac— Tove 
TekevTnoavrac. He might have written, reoirrde rédn Aboavrag, i. e. 
“having paid sums extravagantly,” and inserted those words after apo- 
méprrovet. 

‘ A similar custom of hiring mourners still exists in England, while the 
Carian howl of sorrow was no doubt the counterpart of the wake at an 
Trish funeral. 

® In lieu of gddc, which is evidently an absurdity, and omitted in one 
MS., Plato wrote as evidently pag, ‘ seasons.” 

® Here too qidaic has again ousted the correct word dyéice— For it 
should be told, of what kind was the robe. Hence Ficinus, who acknow- 
ledges poaic, inserted, probably out of his own head, “ lugubris” before 
** vestis.’ 
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and not crowns, or golden ornaments, but every thing the 
contrary, that I may be freed as quickly as possible from 
speaking on these matters. But thus much do I ask of you 
again, whether of the impressions relating to odes it is agree- 
able! to you for this first one to be laid down ?? 

Clin. Of what kind. 

Athen. As a good omen; and moreover, let the genus of the 
ode be every where, and in every respect, a good omen to us. 
Or shall I not ask you at all, but lay it down thus ? 

Clin. Lay it down by ali means; for by all votes this law 
is the victor. 

Athen. What then, after this good omen, shall be the second 

‘law of music? Will it not be for prayers to be (offered) to the 
gods, to whom we on each occasion sacrifice ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But the third law, I think, will be, that it behoves 
poets, when they know that * prayers are requests from men to 
the gods,? ever‘ to direct their mind very carefully to this 
point,® that they may not unconsciously ask for what is an evil, 
as if it were a good.® For the condition of a prayer of this 
kind taking place, would, I think, be ridiculous. 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Were we not a little while ago convinced, that a 
Plutus, neither of silver nor of gold, ought to dwell in a state, 
as if settled there ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Of what then shall we say that this discourse has 
been spoken as the pattern? Is it not of this, that not every 
race of poets is competent to know thoroughly things good 
and evil? Some poet then surely, having composed either in 

1,2 The Greek is dpéoxoy ceicoOw. But the imperative’could not thus 
follow—éravepwro—ei— The syntax evidently requires, as I have trans- 
lated, dpéoxor keiofac—similar to ‘“utrum placeat—adhiberi”—in Fi- 
cinus. 3 

3_3 The Greek is evyai mapd Oewy airnose cici—which is evidently 
incorrect. Ficinus has “ preces ipsas petitiones hominum a diis ”’—who 
found in his MS eiyai atrai rap’ avov Oewy airnosg sici—as I have 
translated, omitting airai, which is unnecessary. 

4 T have translated as if the Greek were AEI, not AEI. 

5 In lieu of airotc one MS. has atroic, which seems to lead to 
ToUTOLC. 

§ On mistakes of this kind, see Alcibiad. ii. § 1. 
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prose or verse, on a mistaken subject,! (so that)? our citizens 
make their prayers not correct respecting matters ‘of the 
greatest moment, *will not do all with impunity,® especially 
since, as we have already said, we shall not find many mis- 
takes greater than this. Let us then lay down this as one of 
the laws and forms respecting the Muse. 

Clin. What one? . Speak to us more clearly. 

Athen. That a poet shall not compose any thing, either 
beautiful or good, contrary to what is lawful and just in the 
state ; nor shall he be permitted to show what he has com- 
posed to any private person, before it shall have been shown 
to the judges and guardians of the law, appointed for this 
purpose, and approved of by them. Now they have been 
almost marked out, whom we have chosen as the lawgivers 
relating to music, and the guardian likewise of education. 
What then, as I have often asked, shall this be laid down* as 
a law, and a type, and a third impression? Or how seems it ? 

Clin. Let it be laid down; how not? 

[10.] Athen. After these there should be sung hymns to, 
and praises of, the gods accompanied with prayers; and after 
the gods in like manner, there should be prayers with praises 
to the demons and heroes, and suited to all of them. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And after these there should take place this law 
without any stint. Such of the citizens as may have come to 
the end of life, after having performed works honourable and 
laborious relating to the body and soul, and have been obedient 
to the laws, it shall be fitting for these to meet with praises. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But to honour those still living with praises and 

‘—! T have translated as if the Greek were pédog rt, Td Hpaprnpevor, 
not pédog TovTo Td nuaornpévov— 

* To support the syntax, which Ast has been unable to explain satis- 
factorily, I have supposed that were has dropt out. 

§_% From the words ravayria rouoe, which I cannot understand, 
one may elicit wav avari ob wowhoe.—as I have translated. Ficinus has 
“quare, si quisquam poetarum verbis aut cantu preter ipsam rationem 
preces non rectas nobis tradiderit, is contraria in rebus maximis petere 
cives faciet,” as if he had found in his MS. card rd qypaornpévov— 

* The Greek is xeio@w— I have translated as if it were keioerat— For 


an imperative cannot be used interrogatively, although a future indica- 
tive can. ‘ 
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hymns, it is not safe, ' before a person after having run through 
the whole of life, shall stand (still) at an honourable end.! Let 
all these be common to men and women, who have been con- 
spicuously virtuous. But it is necessary for odes and dancings 
to be established in this manner. There are many ancient and 
beautiful poems of old writers relating to music, and simi- 
larly to dancing for bodies. Against choosing out of these 
what is becoming and suited to an established polity, there is 
no objection. Of these let the persons selected* as ex- 
aminers, being not Jess than fifty years old, make a selection. 
And let them select whatever of the ancient poems appears to 
beall-sufficient ; but whatever is defective, or altogether unsuit- 
able, let it be rejected entirely; or let them take poets and 
musicians, and employing their powers of poetry, adapt it toa 
new rhythm after it is corrected ;4 but let them not give way to 
pleasure or desire, except in some few cases ; but, interpreting 
the intention of the legislator, establish dancing and singing, 
and every dancing® according to their own good sense. For 
every occupation relating to music, which adopts order, is in- 
finitely better than that without order,® even when the pleasant 
in music is not added. Now the pleasant is common to all music. 
For that music, with which a person has lived from childhood 
to a staid and intelligent age, 7(he considers to be pleasant,)? 
’ inasmuch as it is temperate and in order. But on hearing a 


1_! Plato alludes, as remarked by Ast, to the celebrated saying of So- 
lon, recorded by Herodotus, i. 32, or to a similar sentiment promulgated 
by Sophocles in Gid. T. 1515, and other poets. 

2 This introduction of ‘ bodies” seems very strange, and has been 
omitted by Ficinus., ‘ 

3 In lieu of é\opévovc, one MS. has évnpévovc, which leads evidently 
to Ponptvovc—as I have translated. : 

Instead of éavepopévove in Ald., all the MSS. read éwavepopevor : 
from which Ast happily elicited éravop9odpevoy, similar to “ corrigant” 
in Ficinus. 

5 Asno one, [ suspect, can explain the difference between dpynotv and 
xopeiay, I cannot believe that Plato wrote here xopeiay, in lieu of which 
one would prefer yapdy, “ joyousness.” 

6 The Greek is draxré¢ ye— But two MSS. read adrdxrwg ye— Hence, 
since Ficinus has “ quam cum est sine ordine,”’ Ast suggested drdxrou— 
He should have proposed drda«rov éori—for ye has no meaning here. 

7_7 The words between the numerals, absolutely requisite for the sense, 
are found in Ficinus, whom Taylor has tacitly followed, “eam jucundam 
arbitratur.’ Ast too remarks that after duaPig there ought to follow— 
rabrny travel re cai Hoeiay elvai pnotv. 

T 
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contrary kind, he dislikes it, and calls it illiberal. But if he has 
been brought up in that, which is pleasant and common, he says 
that the contrary to this is frigid and unpleasant. So that, 
as I just now said, ! what relates to the pleasant or the unplea- 
sant does not exist about either as a superabundance, but 
from a superfluity the one makes those, who have been brought 
up in it on each occasion better, the other worse.! 

Clin. You have spoken well. 

Athen. Further still, it will be meet to separate the songs 
suited to females and males, by defining them under a certain 
type, and necessary moreover to adapt them to harmonies and 
rhythms. For it is a shocking thing for the whole of harmony 
to be a discord, or rhythm to be out of tune, and thus to attribute 
to melodies nothing adapted to each of them. 7It is necessary 
then to lay down by a law the figures of these. And it is 
necessary to attribute both constrained to both, but those of 
the females, by the difference of the nature of each, by this it 
is meet to mark out clearly.2, Now that which is gorgeous 
and verges to fortitude, must be called manly ; but that which 
more inclines to the ornamental and the moderate, must 
be handed down, both in law and in discourse, as more femi- 
nine. This, then, is the order. After this, let the teaching 
and handing down of them be detailed, as to the manner how, 
and the persons by whom, and the time when it is requisite to 
perform them. (And) as a shipwright, ? when he lays down the 
keel timbers, as the commencement of the ship-building, draws 
the form of vessels,’ I appear to myself to do the same thing, 


'—! Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which I confess I cannot 
understand. How much more intelligible is the Latin of Ficinus, adopted 
by Taylor, “ jucunditatis et molestie in utraque pro consuetudine nostra 
par ratio est; sed emolumenti et detrimenti ratio impar; nempe altera 
meliores, altera deteriores facit utentes.”’ ‘ 

*—# Such is the literal version of a passage which, as Sydenham and 
Ast truly observe, is evidently corrupt; but which neither have been able 
to correct satisfactorily. Ficinus has, what is adopted by Taylor, and is 
indeed intelligible; but it cannot be got out of the Greek, as existing at 
present—‘‘ Horum igitur forme necessario legibus statuende sunt, utris- 
que conyenienter attribuende ; et quid virum quidve mulierem, deceat, 
ex ipsa utriusque nature differentia declarare.”’ 

’—® Such is the literal version of the original. One would however 
have expected to find caraBdd\Xerai—iroypagdspevoc— for the sense 
would then have been—“ after drawing the forms of vessels, lays down 
the keel-timbers as the commencement of the ship-building.” Ficinus 
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by endeavouring to distinguish the figures of lives according 
to the manners of souls, (and) in reality to lay down their 
keel-timbers, (and) very properly to consider by what device, 
and after what manner, we may live together and be carried 
the best during this voyage! of life. Human affairs, indeed, are 
not worthy of great attention ; yet it is necessary to attend to 
them. This indeed is not a fortunate circumstance. But since 
we are here, if we can somehow accomplish this in a fitting 
manner, it will perhaps be within our measure. *But what 
am Isaying? ‘This very point perhaps some one would take 
up, and rightly so.” 

Clin. And very much so. 

Athen. I say then, that to a serious thing we ought to pay 
a serious attention, but to a not serious one none at all; and 
that the deity is naturally worthy of every blessed * attention, 
but that man, as I said before,‘ has been devised as the play- 
thing of a deity, and this is truly his best attribute. It is 
necessary then for every man and woman to pursue this 
mode, and, by engaging in the most beautiful sports, to pass 
thus through life with thoughts the reverse of what they think 
at present. 

Clin. How? 

Athen. At present indeed they think that serious pursuits 
ought to exist for the sake of sports. For they consider that 
they ought to well dispose the serious pursuits relating to war 
for the sake of peace. But in war there never has been naturally 
either sport or instruction worthy of mention, nor is there, nor 
will there be. But this we say is a thing to us the most seri- 
ous, (that) every one ought to pass through life for the most 
part and the best in peace. What then is the proper man- 
ner, (in which) * a person may pass through life in sport? and 
what are the sports for a person to engage in, while sacrificing 


avoids the difficulty by his abridged version, ‘‘ quemadmodum vero na- 
vium faber carinulas primum ad navis formam supponit.” 

! Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has “ per hec maria.” 

?_2 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows implicitly, has “sed quid dicam, recte 
fortassis aliquis queret.”’ 

> I hardly understand pacapiov here. 

‘ Ini. § 13. 

5 The Bipont editor was the first to insert here 7 for the sake of the 
sense and syntax; and so after him Ast, to whom Stalbaum attributes 
the correction. Winckelmann, ee prefers ri maiZovra — 

T 
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and singing and dancing, so as to be able to render the gods 
propitious to him, and to repel foes, and to be the victor in 
battle? Now by what singing and dancing a person may ac- 
complish both these things, a portion of the type has been 
detailed, and the paths, as it were, have been cut, in which 
the person is to proceed, who thinks that the poet has well 
said, (in Od. iii. 26,) 

“Some things, Telemachus, thou wilt thyself 

Find in thy heart; but others will a god 

Suggest; for I do not conceive thou hast 

Been born or brought up ’gainst the will of gods,” 
The same ought our nurslings likewise to bear in mind, and 
to consider that some things have been stated sufficiently, but 
that others a daemon and a deity will suggest to them respecting 
sacrifices and dances in honour of what divinities and at what 
time they will by playing, each for each, render them propitious, 
and live themselves according to the manner of their nature, 
while they are for the most part things to stare at, yet partake 
in certain small particles of truth. 

Megil. You are vilifying, O guest, in every respect the 
human race. 

Athen. Do not wonder, Megillus, but pardon me. For, look- 
ing to the deity, and being affected (somewhat),' I have said 
what I have just [now]? said. But let our race be not a vile 
thing, if it so please you, but worthy of some serious attention. 

[11.] With regard to the subject next in order after these, 
mention hag been made’ of public schools, situate in a tripar- 
tite manner in the middfe of the city; but out of and around 
the city the exercising grounds for horses have been (assigned) 
in a tripartite manner, and ample places put into order for the 
sake of the young men, learning and practising themselves 
in archery and other hurlings of missiles. But if they were 
not then spoken of sufficiently, let them now be mentioned in 
our discourse together with the laws. 

In all these cases let masters in each art be induced by 


, I have adopted Stalbaum’s suggestion, that re has dropt out before 
maQwy, although waeiy 7 is generally an euphemism for “ to die.” 

* In the formula éiov, bz¢0 cionea, there is not elsewhere found voy. 
See a host of examples collected by Abresch and Blomfield on Agam. 67, 
to which I could add as many more. 

3 In vi. § 11. 


——— 
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wages to reside as strangers, and to teach every one, who fre- 
quents their school, the learning that relates to war, and like- 
wise to music; not only the youth, who comes to school, 
because his father wishes it, but him too who, because (his 
father) does not (wish), neglects his education, but, as the say- 
ing is,' every man and boy must by compulsion be instructed 
as well as they can, since they belong rather to the state 
than their parents. The very same things my law would 
mention relating to females, as it does to males. *(For) it 
it is meet” to exercise equally the females likewise. And 
I should fear to say respecting this subject of horsemanship 
and gymnastics, that they are becoming indeed to men, but 
not towomen. For by hearing stories of the olden time have 
I been persuaded. And even at present, I know that there 
are, so to say,’ countless myriads of women about Pontus, 
whom they call Sauromatides,* on whom there has been en- 
joined an exercise in common with, and perhaps equal to, that 
of men not only upon horses, but in bows likewise, and in the 
rest of arms. But I have, moreover, a reason for this, of some 
such kind as this. I say then, that if it is possible for these 
things to happen in this manner, of all things is that, which 
now takes place in our countries, the most silly, in the men 
not pursuing all together, and with all their might, and with 
one mind, the same pursuits as the women. For thus the 
whole state is and becomes but the half, instead of being the 
double, from the same expense and labour. And wonderful 
would this very error be to (any) legislator. 


' With this saying Ast compares the one found at the end of the Eu- 
thydemus, rd Aeydpevor 5% rovro, abréc re kai ra wadia. But the pas- 
sages quoted there are scarcely in point. I suspect that, as we meet in 
the next f with the expression rd Atyépevor, ravra xpnpara, the whole 
saying alluded to was a verse in Comedy—Ildv@’ Gy’ dvépa, wavra 
maida, ravra yonpar’ tEodw, spoken by some general of an army, when 
threatening with utter destruction a city, that had refused to open its 
gates. Compare Plato in ‘EAAad. Fr. iii. Ei pév ody od rijv Oddaccay 
anodwceg Kai yiy ixov Ki bt po), rad wavTa TavTwe ood TpLiawwy 
a7ohéow, supposed to be spoken by Xerxes to an ambassador from Athens. 

4*—* The Greek is ica xai—deiy, But I have translated as if it were 
ica yap cai—dei, where dei is due to one MS. 

3 Ficinus omitted we toc cizeiv, for he did not remark that the phrase 
is to be referred to pupiadec dvapiPpnror. 

4 The women called here Sauromatides are better known by the name 
of Amazons. See Herodotus iv. 11, and the other authors quoted by Ast. 
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Clin. It seems so. Very much however of what has been 
asserted by us at present is, O guest, contrary to customary 
polities. 

Athen. But I have said! that it is meet to permit? (us) to 
go through the discourse properly, and, when we have gone 
through? it, to select ‘thus what seems (the best). 4 

Clin. You have spoken very elegantly, and caused me to 
reproach myself for what I just now said. Speak therefore 
on this point whatever is agreeable to yourself. 

[12.] Athen. This very thing (is agreeable) ° to me, Clinias, 
what I said above, that, if these matters are not sufficiently 
proved by deeds, that they can take place, it would be possible 
perhaps to gainsay them by words. But now something else 
must be sought for by him, who does not admit this law at all ; 
but our exhortation will not in this case be extinguished, so that 
we should say that the female sex ought not to partake as 
much as possible in education and other studies in common 
with the male sex. For it is required that we® think on 
these points in some such way as this. Say then, if women 
do not share in common with men in the whole of life, is it 
not necessary for some other arrangement to be assigned to 
them ? 

Clin. It is necessary. 

Athen. What arrangement’ then among those, which are © 
exhibited at present, shall we assign them in preference to 
this very partnership, which we are assigning tothem? Is it 


All the MSS, read eizdy in lieu of eizrov, found only in Ald., as re- 
quired by the sense. What the MS. of Ficinus had, is not known. For 
he omits entirely d\Ad ydo éizrov. 

? In lieu of éacat one MS. has i@rat: which seems to lead to ravra, 
found perhaps in the MS. of Ficinus. For his version is, “‘ totam dispu- 
tationem,” from whence Ast was led to say that if wayra had been con- 
firmed by a MS, he would have adopted it. 

5 Instead of diskOdvroc, which is without regimen, Ast would read, 
what I have adopted, dteh@vrac, agrecing with sae understood. 

4*—* The Greek is otrw aipsioOa rd Soxody: where I cannot under- 
stand otrw, nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it in his version, “ quod 
potissimum videtur, eligere,”” and added, what the sense requires, “ po- 
tissimum.” 

5 Ficinus alone has “ Hoc ipsum mihi placet.” 

5 I have adopted sjyiy, read in one MS., instead of ody. 

” Ficinus has “quem alium—potius,” as if his MS. read rw’ ody &\Anv 
wpdo0ev—and correctly so, as regards mpdo0ev : for Zumpoobey is never, 
I believe, united to a genitive. 
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that, in which the Thracians and many other nations employ 
their women, to cultivate the ground, and to tend cattle and 
sheep, and to minister to them in no way different from slaves ? 
Or, as we do ourselves,-and all around that place?! 2for what 
happens at present with us, is in this way.? For having 
brought together into one dwelling, according to the saying, 
all our chattels,? we hand over to the women the power to 
act as stewards, and to rule over the shuttles and all kinds of 
working in wool. Or shall we, Megillus, speak of a medium 
between these, adopted in Laconia? so that the virgins should 
live, partaking in gymnastic exercises and music, but the 
married women be unemployed in wool-work,‘ but, weaving a 
kind of active life and in no respect mean or worthless, 
arrive at some middle point in the duties of attendants and 
stewards and bringers up of children; but not to take a part 
in warlike concerns, so as not to fight, even should a necessity 
arise from any accident to do so, in behalf of their city and 
children, nor be able with skill to take a part in the use of 
bows, like certain Amazons, or in any other kind of dart- 
hurling ;° nor yet, seizing the spear and shield, to imitate the 
goddess, and standing up nobly for their country, while it is laid 
waste, *strike terror at least, if able to do® nothing more, into 
the foe, when they are seen drawn up in a kind of array. And 
yet living even in this manner, they would not dare to imitate 
at all the Sauromatides, who would appear, as compared with 
them, to be men. Let then the person, who is willing to 
praise your legislators on these points, praise them; but my 
opinion will not be given otherwise. For a legislator ought 
be a perfect and not a half one, who permits the female sex to 


! Ficinus, unable perhaps to understand réy rémov éxetvor, has “ vici- 

nique nostri,” adopted by Taylor. vn 
'—? The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

8—8 See in § 11, n. ; 

4 I have adopted the interpretation suggested by Ast, who might have 
remarked that in dcaméxecy Bioy there is a concealed play on dpyote Ta- 
Aaciac; for dpyodc means in fact ob wAEKodcac. , 

5 Ast correctly observes, that Plato meant to say that the women at Spar- 
ta did not lead as idle a life as they did at Athens, nor so laborious a one 
as they did in Thrace. ; 

&_8§ The Greek is ¢dGov ye, ef pndév peiZov, rorepiorsr SivacOa wapa- 
oxeiv—I have translated, as if it were—pifoy divacOat, moepiow. ma- 
pacxeiv. 
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indulge in luxury and waste by making use of an unregulated 
living, and who, by taking a complete care of the male sex, 
leaves to the state nearly the half instead of the double of a 
happy life. 

Megil. What shall we do, Clinias? Shall we permit our 
guest thus to run down our Sparta? 

Clin. Certainly. For, since a liberty of speech has been 
given to him; we must permit him, until we shall in every 
way have gone through the laws sufficiently. 

Megil. You speak correctly. 

Athen. Is it not then nearly my business to endeavour to 
unfold what follows upon this ? : 

Clin. How not ? 

[13.| Athen. What then will be the mode of life amongst 
men, for whom what is necessary may be procured in modera- 
tion, and the affairs of art handed over to others, and agricul- 
ture committed to slaves, who are to pay the first-fruits of the 
earth, sufficient for persons who live in a moderate manner ; 
and common meals adopted, the men being placed apart, but 
their household kept near them, ! and the female children like- 
wise,! and their mothers ; and where all these common meals 
are regulated by male and female governors, so that, after 
having inspected them daily, and seen the behaviour of those 
taking the common meals,’ ?they may on each occasion dis- 
miss them;* and after this, that the governor and the rest, 
after making libations to the gods, to whom that day or night 
is dedicated, may go home ‘thus in this manner.4 By per- 


1—! Such is the literal version of the original. One would however 
expect that, as the girls are mentioned with their mothers, so would the 
boys, after a certain age, be with their fathers. Hence Plato wrote, I 
suspect, Ta tév avdpay raidwy 7’ iv By éyyde, éxspeva O& Ta TOY 
abroicg oixsivy Onedy re, in lieu of raidwy re da Onredv— And 
thus too we shall get rid of the tautology in éyyi¢ éydpeva, to which Ast 
justly objects. 

? In lieu of svectriwy, Schulthes first proposed cvaccirwy, similar to 
“those that eat in common,” in Taylor’s translation. 

°—8 The words Avew rair’ ixdoroe are without regimen placed be- 
tween mpooreraypéva and rd Evocirra— Ficinus found them transposed 
in his MS. after cvcotriwy, as shown by his version, “ in eis observent 
quotidie animadvertentque singula, deinde cetus ipsos dissolvant—”’ 
Hence, to complete the sense and syntax, I have translated as if the Greek 
were, Wore, Ta Evociria—tvocirwy, bev radra ikdorore— 

‘—‘ In the words kara raira otrwe, omitted by Ficinus, as being with- 
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sons under such regulations no work that is necessary, and in 

every way fitting, is left undone. But must each of them live 
after the manner of cattle, and grow fat? This, we say, is 
neither just nor honourable ; nor is it possible for a man, who 
lives in this manner, not to fail in what is fitting. But it is 
fitting for an animal idle and grown fat through indolence to be 
almost torn to pieces by another animal amongst those greatly 
worn down by fortitude | and labours to boot.! If then we 
investigate these matters with sufficient accuracy, as we are 
doing now, they will perhaps never take place, as long as women, 
and children, and dwellings ?remain private property, and 
every thing else is made such by each of us.?_ But those things, 
which have just now been mentioned as secondary to these, if 
they take place at all, would take place in a very moderate 
manner. We say then that to those, who live thus, there is left 
a work, neither the least nor vilest, but the greatest of all or- 
dained by ajust law. * For while the life of him, who is eager 
for victory in the Pythian or Olympian games, supplies a 
want of leisure for all other business,* that life is filled with 
a double, or more than a double want of leisure, 4 which has 
chosen most correctly the care of the body and soul alto- 
gether relating to virtue,‘ for there ought to be nothing in the 
shape of a by-work as an impediment to the other works 
suited to the body, as regards the emolument® from labours . 
out any definite meaning, lies hid, I suspect, card wayra ebrdxrwe, “in 
every respect in good order.” 

1_1 Instead of rerpvxwpévwy pera dvdpiac, which I cannot understand, 
I must leave for others to discover what the author wrote. 

2_2 Ficinus has briefly “ et reliqua propriacuique erunt?” For he could 
not perhaps understand, nor can I, idvat cai idiwg drayr’ J— I have 
therefore translated as if the Greek were idtat oboiat bot ai rar’ y— 

3_3 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “‘ nam cum 
singuli vivendi modi a ceteris omnibus operibus distrahant, ut si quis 
Pythia vel Olympia vincere studeat, is aliis rebus vacare nequeat.” He 
must therefore have found in his MS. something in the Greek answering 
to “cum singuli—distrahant,” all of which Taylor has omitted, although 
he has adopted to the letter the latter half of the Latin version. 

4—4 T have adopted the correction proposed by Ast, 6 ray epi row 
cwparog Tavrwe Kai Wuyiic cic aperiy éxipéderay Biog Yonpivoc 6p06- 

_ rata, and suggested by the version of Cornarius, “vita, que rectissime 
totius corporis ac anime curam ad virtutem elegit,” in lieu of 6 mepi THY 
rov—ei¢ aperijc éripékecav—eipnpévoc, out of which I can make nothing ; 
nor could Ficinus, as shown by his abridged version, ‘‘ qui recte animt 
corporisque virtuti vacat.” 
5 In lieu of dmédoarv, Stephens testifies to the existence of another 
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and bringing up, nor in the case of the soul, from education 
and habits. Indeed the whole of the night and day is scarcely 
sufficient for a person, who is doing this very thing, to extract 
from them what is perfect, !or even something sufficient.’ 
Since then such is naturally the case, there ought to be to all 
free-men an order in the employment of all time, beginning 
almost 2from the morning until the other, ever continually 
both morning and sunrise.?- A lawgiver would indeed appear 
to be ill-conditioned, who speaks of many and frequent and 
trifling matters relating to the management of an household, 
3and the other things and whatever about sleeplessness? it is 
becoming for those, who are about to watch completely over 
the state carefully. For that any citizen whatever should pass 
the whole of any night whatever in sleep, and not be seen by 
all his domestics, as being awake and getting up the first, this 
ought to be considered by all a disgraceful act, and not that 
of a free-man, whether it is meet to call it a law or a fashion. 
So too for a mistress to be called up by any servants, and 


reading, ézidoo.v, which was evidently the conjecture of some scholar, 
probably Victorius ; from which however nothing is gained. Opportunely 
then does one MS. offer azéddov: from which and azéédooty united it is 
easy to elicit rpdcodov amé—as I have translated, similar to the subse- 
quent échauBdaveyv. From the loose translation of Ficinus it is impossible, 
as remarked by Stephens, to ascertain what he found in his MS. His 
words are, “nihil enim exercitationis corporee, nihil doctrinarum animi 
morumque propter alia negotia negligendum est.” 

'—! To avoid the absurdity of réXedy re xai ixavdv—I have translated as 
if the Greek were réXeov #} Tt Kai ikavoy— 

*—* Such is the literal version of the Greek—2é w péype rije érépac 
asi Evvexuc tw re Kai idiov dvarodje: where since #Aiov dvaroXfe is 
the same as éw, it is manifest that Plato did not write fw re cai HAidv av- 
aroXijc, but he might have written, and probably did, what is obvious to 
common sense—éé tw péxor Tijc éorrépag dei kai EvvexGe ad tx vuKrdc 
ig HALov avarokny—i. e. “from morning to evening constantly, and conti- 
nuously again from night to the rising of the sun.” Ficinus has, what 
is at least intelligible—“ ab ortu solis perpetuus ad alterum solis ortum.” 

*—* Here again a literal version proves the original to be unintelligible. 
The Greek is ré re ddA cai boa vixrwo diirviag méot—which Ficinus 
renders “ cum in aliis, tum etiam in nocturna vigilia”—thus evading all the 
difficulty in zépt, which is omitted in one MS., while another reads aimvet. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, rd d2 peydda kai & tore vueri apg 7’ dimviac 
Y&pa, 1. e. ‘* but things of moment and what are the rewards of sleeplessness 
during the night and early dawn—’’ For thus the peyaha answers to the 
opixpa; and while the “night and dawn” follow up the idea of the pre- 
ceding éx vurrog ei¢ Hdiov dvarodhy, the words “A vuxri 7 tori Tp tT 
diimviac yépa would be the quotation from some drama. 
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not for herself to first call up them, it is meet for the male 
_ and female slaves and house-lad to speak of amongst them- 
selves, and, if it were possible, the whole household together, 
as a disgraceful thing. It is meet then for all to get up by 
night, and to perform their many parts in the business of the 
state and household ; the rulers, as regards the city, and the 
mistresses and masters in their own families. For much sleep 
is not naturally suited to our bodies or souls, or to the actions 
relating to them. For he, who is asleep, is not of any more 
worth at all than he, who is not alive. But whoever amongst us 
is careful to live (well),! and to be the most wise, keeps awake 
for the greatest part of his time, reserving only what is neces- 
sary for his health. But ?it is not much going well toa 
habit.2 Now magistrates, who are awake by night in states, 
are a terror to evil-doers, whether enemies or citizens, but are 
admired and honoured by the just and the wise, and a benefit 
both to themselves and to the whole state. 

[14.] The night, when passed through in this manner, sup- 
plies, in addition to all the above-mentioned (advantages), a 
certain fortitude to the souls of each of those who are in the 
state. But on the return of day and the early dawn, it is re- 
quisite for the boys to turn their steps to their teachers. For 
neither sheep nor any thing else ought to live without a shep- 
herd, nor boys without some boy-leaders, nor slaves without 
masters. Now a boy is of all wild beasts the most difficult 
to manage. For by how much the more he has the fountain 
of prudence not yet fitted up, he becomes crafty and keen, 
and the most insolent of wild beasts. On this account it is 
necessary to bind him, as it were, with many chains ;* first by 

1 T have inserted “ well,” conceiving that ed has dropt out after rov— 

2_2 Ficinus has—‘ ad hanc vero non multo opus est somno, si bene as- 
sueveris.” The Greek is fore 6 od odd Kadwe éic EO0¢ idy: it was, I 
think, 6 dori d2) ob woXd, ei Kadde TIC sig Moc tor— i. e. “ which is not 
much if a person gets well into a habit.” 

3 The Greek word carnorupévny seems to be applied to rny7)y with refer- 
ence to the fact, that in hot countries fountains are generally protected by 
brick or stone work, to prevent the water from being dried up as it would 
be if exposed to the heat of the sun, or rendered unfit for use by cattle 
coming to drink and making it muddy. Fricinus has ‘‘ perfectum,” from 
which Cornarius elicited karnprispévnv. One MS. however reads rarep- 
rnpévny, which seems to lead to carewpypévny—* restrained,” as indeed 
Ast renders carnorvpévyy—What Plato however really wrote it is diffi- 
cult to discover. 

4 To this passage Cebes refers in the Picture of Life, § 33, quoted by Ast. 
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boy-leaders, as soon as he is freed from his nurse and mo- 
ther, !on account of his childishness and infantine state ;! 
and still again by those who teach him any thing whatever, 
and by instructions? as a free-born youth; but as being a 
slave, let it be lawful for any free-born man to punish the 
child, boy-instructor, and master, whenever any one of these 
commits any sin. But if any one, who happens to be present, 
does not punish the offenders according to justice, let him in the 
first place be subject to the greatest reproach ; and let that one 
of the guardians of the law, who has been chosen to preside 
over the boys, look to the party who was present at the deeds of 
which we have spoken, and did not chastise (the offenders) 
when it was fit to chastise them, or did not chastise them in a 
proper manner; and looking with a keen eye, and pre-emi- 
nently regarding the bringing up of the boys, let him regulate 
their dispositions, by ever turning them to what is good ac- 
cording to the laws. But how shall our law itself sufficiently 
instruct that very person? For this it has not at present stated 
at all in a clear and sufficient manner, but only in some things, 
and some not. It is however necessary, to the utmost of our 
power to leave nothing for him(todo) ; but to explain the whole 
reason, in order that he may be to others both an interpreter 
and a bringer up. Now something has been already said about 
a ‘choir, and melodies, and dancing,’ and possessing what type 
they are to be selected, and corrected, and made holy. But as 
regards what is written out of metre, we have not stated of 
what kind and in what manner it is meet for the boys brought 
up under thee, thou best guardian of the boys, to handle them. 
And yet you understand by our discourse what subjects re- 
lating to war it is meet for them to learn and to practise; but 


‘—! Displeased it would seem with the tautology in watdiac kai vynm- 
érnroc, Ficinus has “ad puerilem lasciviam regendam.” 

*—? This cai drvody seems very strange, as regards the sense, and so too 
does cai paOhpaoty, as regards the syntax. Ficinus has “ doctrinarum 
potissimum gratia—”’ as ifhis MS, read Evexa paOjoewy: to which padnow 
in another MS. would appear to lead. Plato wrote, I suspect, kaXdéy Tt, 
ob tveca paOnpa dvivno’ thebOepov—i. e. “ something honourable, on ac- 
count of which instruction benefits a free-born lad.” This at least 
would be worthy of the author, which the present text is not. 

8% This passage seems at first sight to defend yopeiac and dpynoerc in 
§ 10, unless it be said that cai is to be struck out, so that peddy dp- 
Xijcewg may mean “ the melodies for dancing.” 
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what relates to letters first and secondly 'to the lyre, and 
about calculations, of which we said there is a need, and what- 
ever it is requisite for each to learn relating to war, and house- 
regulation ; and the administration, as respects the state, and 
relating to the very same things still useful of those in the re- 
volutions of divine things, and respecting the stars, and sun, 
and moon, whatever it is necessary to regulate about these 
things in every state. But of what things am I speaking? 
Of the order of days according to the revolutions of months, 
and of months according to each year, in order that seasons, 
and sacrifices, and festivals, receiving each what is suited to 
them, by being celebrated according to nature, may render 
the city alive and awake, and pay to the gods the honours due, 
and cause men to be moreintelligent respecting them !—all these 
matters, my friend, have been thus? sufficiently discussed for 
you by the legislator. Direct therefore your mind to what is 
about to be said after this. Now we have said that you do 
not sufficiently understand what is the first thing respecting” 
letters,? while we were finding some fault with the con- 
versation on this point, that it has not been as yet clearly 
stated to you, whether he, who is about to become a moderate 
citizen, should betake himself to an accuracy in learning, or 
not betake himself at all. And so too in the case of the lyre. 
4We say then that he ought to betake himself. For learning 


1_! Such is the literal version of the mass of incoherent words exist- 
ing at present in the Greek text; of which it would have been impossible 
to guess even at the meaning, had not Ficinus fortunately made his trans- 
lation from a MS. far superior to any collated subsequent to his time; 
unless it be said, that he not only cut out, what he could not under- 
stand, but inserted out of his own head, what he conceived to be neces- 
sary for the sense. His version, adopted partially by Taylor, is to this 
effect—* quee ad lyram, a legislatore dictum est, preter ea que ad compu- 
tationem numerorum spectant, quibus opus esse diximus; et omnino 
quecunque ad bellum ac rem familiarem publicamque conducunt; item 
que ad divinorum, astrorum, solis luneque circuitum perquirendum, ut 
universa civitas non ignoret ordinem dierum in mensem mensiumque in 
annum ; atque ita tempora, solemnitates, sacrificia, ut decet disposita na- 
turali quodam ductu, vivam civitatem yigilantemque reddant, et diis 
honorem tribuant et homines ad hec prudentiores efficiant.” 

2 Cousin would read with one MS. obzr~w in lieu of otrw— 

3 By ypdppara in Greek was meant not simply letters or writing, but 
both united, what we call “ reading and writing.” 

4_4 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 
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to read and write three years would do for a boy ten years 
old. But to those, who are’thirteen, three years for handling 
the lyre would be a moderate time. Nor let it be lawful for 
‘a father (to permit), or his son of his own act! to make his © 
application to these studies more or less, and for more or less 
years than these ?whether desirous to learn or hating it.? 
And let him, who disobeys (the law), be deprived of those 
youthful: honours, which are to be mentioned shortly after- 
wards. But hear this first, what the youths ought to learn 
during this period, and what the masters to teach. They ought 
to labour at letters until they are able to write and read. But 
let us leave those unregarded, whom nature has not urged on 
to become,.* with respect to quickness and beauty,’ proficients 
within the years enjoined. But in the case of the lyreless learn- 
ing‘ of poets preserved in writings, some in metre, and others 
without metrical5 divisions, ® which are called merely composi- 
tions in prose ® destitute of rhythm and harmony, there have been 
left to us unsafe writings ’ by some such men, the majority’ of 


1_! The Greek is zarpi uyr’ air~—out of which neither Stephens 
nor Ast could make any thing satisfactory to themselves or to others. 
Bekker has edited zarpi pnd’ a’rp—‘ to not even a father himself,” 
which Stalbaum calls an egregious emendation; but which I confess I 
cannot understand, even if zroceio@ac be taken in the sense of dwddoxecOat, 
“‘ to put out to learn—”’ For in that case the pronoun airw would be 
superfluous, while the mention of the son could not be dispensed with. 
The paraphrase of Ficinus gives, what the train of thought evidently re- 
quires, “ nec liceat aut patri plus vel minus in his liberos detinere, aut 
liberis, sive tedio affectis, citra id tempus, sive desiderio compulsis ultra 
his rebus, contempta lege, vacare.’’ By the aid of which it is easy to 
elicit, as I have translated, warpi tay pére viet abrg— On the loss or 
corruption of av see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 121. 

*—2 The Greek is ¢AoualotivT1—uootrvrt. But Plato wrote giovvre 
pabciv—picovyte. 

%’—8 On the phrase rpdc rayo¢ or mpd¢ KadXog with ypddev, see 
the Commentators on Thom. Mag. p. 274, with whose notes had Bad- 
ham been conversant, he would not have proposed in Pref. Iph. T. p. 
19, to read eig kaddg ruyxde for eig kaddog réyac in Eurip. Troj. 1202. 

* Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has “‘ monumenta,” as if his MS. read 
pynpara instead of paPmpara. 

° I have adopted pu0ucxaiy for 6vOu0r, proposed by the Bipont editor. 

‘—® The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, who is 
followed by Taylor, They are evidently an interpolation. 

7—? Such is the literal version of the Greek zapdrwwy rv moAk@y 
tootTwy avOpwrwy: which I cannot understand, nor could Ficinus ; 
who omits réy woAAdy— Perhaps Plato wrote rapa rwwy bvtwe amhov 
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which, ye best of all guardians of the laws, how will ye make 
any use? Or how would a lawgiver, ordering you to use 
them, correctly order? I expect he would be much at a loss. 

Clin. ' What is this, guest, which you seem to say, as re- 
gards yourself, as being in reality at a loss.! 

Athen. You have taken me up correctly, Clinias. But be- 
fore you, who are associates with me on the subject of laws, 
it is necessary for me to state what seems to be an easy mat- 
ter, and what does not.? 

Clin. What then, do you now say, and what has been your 
state,? with respect to these matters ? 

Athen. I will tell you. For it is by no means easy to speak 
what is opposed to many myriads of mouths. 

Clin. But what, does it (not)* seem to you that the few and 
trifling matters, previously mentioned by us relating to laws, 
are somewhat opposed to the multitude ? 

Athen. You have spoken this with the greatest truth. 
°For, as it seems to me, you are exhorting me to proceed con- 
fidently in this road, although it is arduous and odious to 
many, and to advance through the path of laws, which our 
present discourse has laid open, without omitting any parti- 
cular, when perhaps a journey of this kind will be pleasing 
to others not fewer in number, and, if fewer, not worse.° 


dvonrwy 7 avOowrwy, i. e. “ by some persons really simpletons and un- 
intellectual.” 

1_1 Ficinus has merely “‘ Quid, hospes, tecum ita dubitasti? ” 

22 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, almost literally, has “‘que certa et 
que dubia mihi videntur.” 

3—% Here again Taylor has followed Ficinus, ‘“‘ quid te movit.” 

* In lieu of dA‘ya four MSS. offer dA‘you, which evidently leads to dAty’ 
ob — 

5_§ From this version made by Taylor, it is shown beyond all doubt 
that he looked merely to the Latin of Ficinus, and not to the Greek ; which 
is literally—‘‘ For you are indeed exhorting me, as it seems to me, while 
the same road has become hateful to many, and perhaps agreeable to 
others not fewer, and if fewer, not the worse at least, with whom you are 
exhorting me to run a risk, and with confidence to march along the road 
of legislation, now cut out by the present conversation, and to be remiss 
in nothing.” Here although Ast would supply the want of the apodosis 
in the latter part of the sentence by repeating dvaxédever after reAevet, yet 
Ruhnken on Timeus, 128, felt disposed to adopt the correction of a 
critic in Miscell. Observ. ii. 2, p. 307, who proposed to read, what the 
sense requires in part, dd0v Exeo0at éx80d070v—while no one has hitherto 
seen that Plato certainly wrote ravrij¢ rij¢ dd0v, “this road,” not THe 
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Clin. How not? 

[15.] Athen. Iam not then remiss. I assertindeed, that there 
are very many writers of poetry amongst us, in hexameters 
and trimeters, 'and all the so-called measures,’ some having 
aimed at seriousness, others at fun; in whose writings very 
many myriads assert that we ought to bring up such of the 
youths as are properly instructed, and to render them full even 
to satiety, by making them to be frequent hearers at the read- 
ing of them, and very learned in them, through having got 
whole poets by heart. But others say that, selecting the heads 
from all, and bringing to the same point entire sentences, they 
ought to learn them well? by committing them to memory, 
if any one among us is about to be a good man and wise 
through much experience and much learning. Do you, then, 
exhort me with a freedom of speech to show to them what 
they say correctly or not? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. By saying what then upon all these points shall I 
in one word say what is sufficient? I think it nearly some- 
thing of this kind, in which every one would agree with me, 
that each of those? (the poets) have said many things beau- 
tifully, and many the reverse. And if this be the case, I 
assert, that much learning is bringing danger to youth. 

Clin. How then, and what would you advise the guardian 
of the law to do? 

Athen. Of what are you speaking ? 

Clin. By looking to the pattern of what thing would he 
permit all the youths to learn one subject and forbid them an- 
other? Speak, and do not shrink from speaking. 


airij¢ odov, “the same road,” and probably yec@ar dndove zoXd, to 
balance the subsequent zpoogirotc, and did Kadov dei, in lieu of draxe— 
Ader: for thus zropebecar would be governed by dei, and dud kaod show 
that the march was for the sake of what is honourable, 

'—! The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, who fol- 
lowed Grynzus, who threw them out of the translation of Ficinus, because 
there was nothing to answer to them in the then existing Greek text, 
which has been subsequently supplied by six MSS. 

* As ixpav@dveyv means by itself “to learn by heart,” to avoid the 
tautology in sic pynuny riWepévove, I have translated as if the Greek were 
ca parlaveey— 

Ficinus has “ poetis,”’ as if his MS. read ray rounray, not robrwy— 


: HE hey was the doctrine of Heracleitus, who said 4 wohupalin véov od 
LOaCKEL. 
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Athen. My good Clinias, I seem almost in a certain man- 
ner to have been fortunate. 

Clin. About: what ? 

Athen. In not being entirely in want of a pattern. For now, 
after looking to the discourse, which we have gone through, 
from the morning up to the present moment, not without the 
inspiration of some god, as we appear to myself, !I fancy, by 
Zeus, that something has been said by a person in his senses ! 
altogether similar to a kind of poetry. Nor has perhaps any 
wonderful event fallen upon me, in being delighted with looking 
upon our own discourse, as being collected together.? For of 
the very many discourses in poems, or spoken thus in prose, 
which I have learnt and heard, they have appeared to me to 
be the most moderate of all, and the most fit for youths to hear. 
Hence I conceive I could not have to mention to a guardian of 
the laws and an instructor a pattern better than this, or to ex- 
hort the masters to teach boys these subjects, and what are 
next and similar to these, whether a person happens to be go- 
ing through the compositions of poets, or what has been writ- 
ten in prose, or spoken thus nakedly, without being written, as 
being the brothers of these discourses, so as not to neglect them 
in any way, but to write them down; and in the first place to 
compel the teachers themselves to learn and praise them ; * and 
not to employ as co-workers the teachers, to whom they are 
not acceptable; but that such as a person may find giving 
their votes for praise, let him make use of these, and hand over 
to them the youths to teach and to instruct. Here then and 
thus let my tale be brought to an end, after having been told 
as regards the teachers of letters and letters likewise.* 

Clin. *As regards the argument,‘ stranger, we do not ap- 


1_1 The Greek is %ofav 9 oby pot tavraraat, from which I have elicit- 
ed oka v1) A’ tvyw te mavTaraci— For thus aroPSdéac will recover, 
what it wants at present, its verb. 

2 I must leave for others to understand, what I cannot, ofoy aOpdove. 
From the preceding allusion to the inspiration of some god, it is quite 
evident, to myself at least, that Plato wrote oloy tv@éovc—* as if god-in- 
spired.” On the corruption of évOe0¢ see myself on Eumen. 17. 

%—% Of this needlessly prolix matter Ficinus has given this abridg- 
ment, adopted in part by Taylor, ‘‘ et eos, qui non probent, repellat ; his 
vero, qui probant, erudiendos instituendosque adolescentes, committat. 
Sed de literis eorumque magistris jam satis.” 

4_4 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

U 
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pear to myself at least to have wandered from the subject pro- 
posed. But whether we are right upon the whole or not, it 
is perhaps difficult to assert positively. 

Athen. But this, Clinias, will then become more clear, as 
is reasonable, when, as we have often said, we arrive at the 
end of this digression respecting the laws. 

Clin. True. 

[16.] Athen. After the grammar-master is not the harp- 
master to be spoken of ? 

Clin. How not ? / 

Athen. I fancy that, if we recollect our previous discourse, 
we assigned to the harp-masters what was suited to the teach- 
ing and the whole of education in things of such a kind. 

Clin. Of what kind of things are you speaking ? 

Athen. We said, I think, that-the Dionysiacal singers of 
sixty years of age! ought to have pre-eminently a fine per- 
ception of rhythms, and the compositions of harmonies, in 
order that ?(some one, through knowing well) the imitation by 
melodies, when it is well or ill done, at what time an affection 
how violent soever may happen to the soul,? may thus, by be- 
ing able to select the resemblances of the good (soul) and those 
of the contrary one, reject the latter, but bring forward the 
former, and hymn to and enchant the souls of the young, * 
and invite each of them, while following him on account of 
the imitations, to be led on® to the possession of virtue. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. For the sake then of these matters, it is requisite 


' This mention of singers of sixty years old, having a fine perception 
of rhythms, seems very strange. For at that period of life all the finer 
perceptions have generally ceased to exist, at least in northern climates, and 
still more in the southern ; where the faculties of man are more early deve- 
loped, and more early decay. In ii. p. 670, B. § 11, the age is fifty years, 

*—#? For the sake of the syntax, without which it is impossible to get 
satisfactorily at the sense of an ancient author, I have translated as if, 
instead of év roi¢ waOnpaow bray Wuyg yiyynrar—the Greek were ori- 
ginally sdyvove, adn’ baov brav iv Puyg yiyynrar— 

re In lieu of wy re, the sense seems to lead, as I have translated, to dy, 
ouTwo— 
a The Greek is tprg cai ingdy raig roy viwy puyaic. Ficinus has 
adolescentium auribus concinant trahantque eorum animos—” 
The Greek is #re0@ai—ovvarodoPodvrac— But as Ficinus has “ imi-. 


tatione quadam perductos,” I suspect he found in his MS, dyea@at, as 
I have translated, 
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for both the harper and his pupil to use the sounds of the lyre, 
‘for the sake of the clearness of the chords, by bringing out 
sounds in accordance with sounds.! But (as regards) the dif- 
ference and variety of the sounds of the lyre—the chords pro- 
ducing some melodies, and the poet who composes the strain 
others— and moreover? others by their making the thick 
and the thin, the swift and the slow, the sharp and the flat, 
agree with or opposed to each other respectively, and by 
adapting similarly all the varieties of rhythms to the sounds 
of the lyre, it is not lawful‘ to bring all such things as these 
before those, who are about to extract quickly in three years 
what is useful in music. For contraries, confusing each other, 
produce a difficulty in learning. But it is requisite that the 
young should be as quick as possible to learn. For the subjects 
of education enjoined upon them are of necessity not trifling 
or few. However, our discourse, as it proceeds, will, together 
with time, point them out. To such matters relating to music, 
let the teacher thus attend. But the melodies and words, of 
what kind and what it is meet for the choir-masters to teach, 
have been all previously discussed; and we have said that, by 
being consecrated and adapted each to festivals, they ought to 
be of service to the state, by contributing to a pleasure of a 
happy kind.® 

Clin, And this too have *you discussed with truth. 

Athen. Most truly indeed.® And let him, who is chosen the 
ruler as regards music, receive these rules from us, and let him 
_ 1—1 [ confess I hardly understand what*Plato is aiming at. Ficinus 
has “‘ expressionis gratia, que ex canoris fidibus provenit, et vocibus vo- 
ces consonas reddere.” Ast refers to Histoire de |’Academie des Inscript. 
T. iii. p. 199. Cousin adds T. 8, p. 9, and 35, and T. 37. 

2 From the words kai 6») cai is evident that some participle has dropt 
out of the sentences preceding. 

3 By'xvxvérnc is meant, says Martianus Capella, ix. p. 320, quoted 
by Ast, “a certain quality composed of three sounds,” which I must 
leave for musical Greek scholars to explain. 

4 The Greek is ravr’ ody ra rotavra pj— But one MS. for 1) reads 
pév—where vépipov lies hid ; and hence I have altered ody into ob— 

5 I scarcely understand 16017) ebrvx7j—unless it be said that, to use 
the language of Horace, there is a “ voluptas, empta dolore,’”’ which 
** nocet.”’ 

6_§ The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor; Ficinus 
has “ Hee itaque vere distincta electus ad musam magistratus susci- 
piat,” as if his MS. read dAnQéorard roi vey ratra wapadaBwr O epi 
Ti povoay dpxwy aipeeic, without _ and npav. 

U 
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attend to them with a kind fortune. ! But let us deliver them 
relating to dancing and the whole of the gymnastics pertaining 
to the body, in addition to what has been stated previously ; 
(and) as we have delivered the instruction, that remained re- 
specting music, let us act in a similar manner with regard to 
gymnastics. For it is meet for boys and girls to learn to dance 
and to practise gymnastics likewise.! Is it not? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. Now for the boys dancing-masters, but for the girls 
dancing-mistresses, would be the better fitted? for going 
through the occupation. 

Clin. Be it so, : 

Athen. Again, let us call the man, who has the most to do, 
the curator of youth; and who, since he attends to the sub- 
jects relating to music and gymnastics, will not have much 
leisure. 

Clin. How then is it possible for a person, advanced in 
years, to attend to so many things ? 

Athen. Easily, my friend. For the law has allowed and 
will allow him to take to himself as his associates* in such an 
employment, whomever of the male and female citizens he 
pleases ; and he will know whom he ought (to take); and he 
will be desirous ‘not to do wrong in these matters* while 
> prudently knowing and reverencing the importance of hisoffice, 
and° being conversant with the reasoning® that, when youths 


1—1 Such ‘is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has thus trans- 
posed the sentences, “ nos vero, sicut musica docendi modum, qui resta- . 
bat, adjecimus, ita nunc saltationi et universe corporis gymnastice, cum 
idem reliquum sit, idem quoque adjiciamus :”’ while Taylor has adopted 
the transposition and thus abridged the original, “ But as we have deli- 
vered what remained to be discussed respecting music, we shall do the 
mera respecting dancing, and the whole of the gymnastic pertaining to the 

ody. 

* I have translated as if the Greek were dvemirndeiorepor, not avert- 
TnosiorEpor. ¢ 

* On this sense of rpochapBavew, see at Aasch. Prom. 225. 

*—4 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

’—* I have followed,’as Taylor does likewise, Ficinus in transposing 
the order of the words aidojpevog iugpdvwe Kai yryyiorwy into yryve 
oxwy tugppdvwc Kai aidobpevoc. 

® The Greek is Aoyopq@ —Evvwyv, where Ast would read Evruig— 
Ficinus has “‘ignoret.”” ‘Taylor, “ being well convinced.” 
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have been and are properly brought up, every thing will sail 
on prosperously ! (over the sea of life) ;! but if not,? it is not fit 
to state, nor do we state (what will follow)* through our vener- 
ating the great lovers of prophets in a new city.‘ 

[17.] Much then has been said by us on the subjects re- 
lating to dancing and all the movements of gymnastics. For 
under gymnastics we place all the exercises relating to war 
in archery and every kind of hurling, and the use of the small 
shield, and all the fighting with the large shield, and the tac- 
tics of sallying out, and all the marching of armies, and their 
conduct in camps, and whatever relates to cavalry regulations. 
For all these subjects there ought to be teachers in common, 
obtaining their pay from the state, and having both men and 
boys as their pupils, and girls and women skilled in all these 
matters—those who are still virgins practising every kind of 
dancing, and fighting in armour, but the women laying hold 
of the science of sallying out, and of laying down and taking 
up arms, if for nothing else,® at least for this, that should there 
be a necessity at any time for those, who had been guarding? 
the children and the rest of the city, to leave the town with their 
whole force,® and to march to a distance from it, the women 
may be sufficient for so much ° as this. Or, on the contrary, 


_1—" Taylor has introduced “the sea of life,” from “in vita” in Fi- 
cinus. 

? The Greek is Xi, yx) 6e—But an aposiopesis cannot be expressed by 
a prohibitive formula. Plato wrote wei, ei dé x7j—as I have translated. 

% Ficinus adds, what the sense requires, “‘ quid sequatur,” as if his 
MS. read rd été for ti before kay wOdet. 

* Here again Ficinus has, what is better suited to common sense, “ per- 
niciosum in civitatem novam omen fugientes.” For why there should be 
in a new state persons more fond of prophets than in an old one, it is not 

to understand. 

5 The Greek is dueEddwy cai ratewy. It should be dueEddwy raxrixdy, 
as just before. 

® Ficinus, “ si nullius rei alterius gratia, attamen,” as if his MS. read 
ei pndevoc Evexa Gov, AAA —as remarked by Stephens. 

7 [have adopted ¢vAdéavrac, found in four MSS., in lieu of gvAdzor- 
rac, which Ast says may be referred to the women. But then Piato would 
assuredly have written gvAafoveac. Ficinus has, in an abridged form, 
“sires cogat, ut in militiam viri omnes proficiscantur, possint ipse inte- 
rim, si quid adversi acciderit, civitatem defendere.” s 

$ Unless I am greatly mistaken, rdoy rg dvvdpee is an explanation of 
mavénpei. 

® As to defend the town. 
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(should it happen,)! * what is not at all denied to be possible,? 
that enemies from without fall upon it with some mighty power 
and force, whether Greeks or Barbarians, and furnish the 
necessity for a battle to take place for the state itself, it would 
surely be a great fault in a polity for the women to have been 
brought up in soshameful a manner, as not to fight, as even birds 
do in behalf of their offspring with the strongest of wild animals,* 
nor to be willing to die, and to expose themselves to every dan- 
ger; but straightway to hurry ‘ to sacred places, and to fill all the 
altars and temples, and to bring down upon the race of women 
the bad repute® of being the most cowardly of all animals. 

Clin. © By Zeus, O guest, this would be by no means 
seemly, independent of the cowardice, in any state, where it 
might take place.® 

Athen. Let us then lay down the law so far as this at 
least, that warlike concerns ought not to be neglected by 
women, but that all the citizens, both male and female, ought 
to attend to them. 

Clin. I agree with you. 

Athen. With respect to wrestling, then, we have said some- 
thing ; but that which is, as I should say, the greatest thing, 
we have not spoken of; nor is it easy to speak of it, without 
pointing it out with the body, as well as by word of mouth. 
This then we will determine, when our language, following 
out acts, shall indicate something clear about the other 
points of which we have spoken; and that such a wrestling is 
in reality of all motions allied the nearest to a personal encoun- 
ter in battle; and, moreover, that it is requisite to attend to 
this for the sake of that, but not that for the sake of this. 

1 Stephens was the first to see, that as there is nothing to govern the 


infinitive wapacyeiy something has dropt out here. The missing word 
was, I suspect, rvyéy, as I have translated. 

_ *—* So Ast explains d@rwporov. With regard to the syntax in y ovdéy 
arwporoy, Stephens suggested, what Ast has adopted, dy ovdéy drw- 
poroy, But the sense requires rather 6 obddp’ dxwporov— 

* With this sentiment Ast compares a similar one in Lycurgus c. Leo- 
crat. T. iv, p. 229, and Musonius in Wyttenbach. Philomath. i. p. 159. 
* Faehse aptiy compares Ausch. S. Th. 165. 

_* The Greek is kai dd€ay. I have translated as if it were, kal ddotiay, 
similar to aisxoc éxeve in Hom. Od. A. 432, and the passages quoted on 
Menexenns, § 14. 

6—6 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 


follows to the letter, has, “‘ Per Jovem, hospes, et dedecori hoc et detri- 
mento est civitati.” 
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Clin. Beautifully indeed do you say this. 

[18.] Athen. Let then thus much be held to have been said 
up to the present moment on the subject of wrestling. But 
with respect to the other motions of the whole body, the greatest 
part of which a person would, by calling it a certain dancing, 
call it correctly, it is proper to consider as of two kinds; one 
imitating the solemn in the more beautiful bodies, but the 
other the depraved in baser bodies. And again, of the de- 
praved there are two species, and two of the serious. Of the 
serious motion one kind exists, when bodies of beauty and a 
soul of bravery become implicated in war and violent exer- 
tions: but the other, when a temperate soul (being mixed up) 
with a prosperous state and moderate pleasures. Now he who 
calls a dancing of this kind pacific, calls it according to 
its nature. |! But the warlike, on the other hand,! which is 
entirely different from the pacific, a person would correctly 
call Pyrrhic; which imitates the careful guarding against all 
blows and hurlings by leanings away,” and by every kind of 
yielding and leapings on high, together with a lowering of the 
body ; and the contrary to these, which are borne along to 
active gestures in the shooting of arrows, and the hurling of 
javelins, and which attempt to imitate the infliction 3 of all kinds 
of blows. ‘But that which is erect and braced up in these, 
when an imitation takes place of good bodies and souls, becom- 
ing straightforward for the most part of the limbs of the body, 
receiving a thing of this kind as right, but the contrary as not 


4—1! The Greek is r7jy wroXepexny On robrwy: where I cannot understand 
rovrwy, nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. For his version is, ‘‘ il- 
lum vero a pacifico diversum, Pyrrichen recte quisque vocabit.” I have 
translated as if the Greek were r7jv wodepexny 0 ad, rb wav GdAnv, where 
6’ is due to Ast, 

? Ast and others explain éxvedoeot by “inclinings away.” But that 
would be dzovetcect: and so perhaps Plato wrote. For é« and a7 are 
constantly confounded in MSS, See Porson Miscell. Crit. p. 181. 

3 I have translated as if the Greek were ¢uGAjpara, not pysnpara, 
which I cannot understand, despite the references to Lucretius ii. 40, 
Virgil Ain. v. 585, and Livy xxix, 22, made by Ast. Ficinus has simply 
“ cedendo,” omitting racéy mAnyHv pyphpara trcyeipoboac pupeioOa. 

4—4 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, out of which Ast has 
been unable to make any thing satisfactory ; and I am equally in the dark. 
Ficinus has “in his omnibus arbitrari oportet, quando intrepidus et con- 
stans habitus in membrorum rectitudine et fortitudine adhibetur, recte 
fieri; quando vero, non recte.’”” What Plato wrote, might, however, be 
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right.4 In this way, on the other hand, we must look upon 
the pacific dancing of each,! whether a person lays hold or 
not of the beautiful dancing, and conducts himself in a be- 
coming manner in the dances of men, acting according to law. 
It is necessary, then, to separate first the dancing about which 
there is a doubt from that about which there is not a doubt. 
Now what is this ? And how must we separate them ? Such then 
as is Bacchic, and belongs to those that follow the Bacchants, 
whom some persons, *calling by the name of Nymphs, Pans, 
Silenuses, and Satyrs, say that they imitate, and,? drunk with 
‘wine, perform? purifications and certain mystic rites, the whole 
of this kind of dancing it is not easy to define, as being neither 
pacific, nor adapted to war, or (to say) what it means. But it 
seems to me that it is nearly the most correct to define it in 
this way, by placing the warlike dancing apart, and apart too 
the pacific, and to assert that this kind of dancing is not 
adapted to a civil’ life. Leaving it, therefore, to lie down 
lying there,° let us return to the warlike and pacific dancing, 
as being indubitably ours. Now the kind of the unwarlike 
Muse, and that which honours® the gods and the sons of the 
gods by dancing, 7will become altogether one kind,’ when it 
takes place in the reputation’ of doing well. And we could 


recovered by a bold ‘conjecture, which it is unnecessary to bring ;for- 
ward. 

1 In lieu of éxdorwy, which Ast could not understand, nor can I, he 
suggested éxdorore. Stalbaum says that éxdorwy is to be referred to roy 
épxoupévwy. But neither Plato nor any other sensible writer is wont to 
omit words absolutely requisite for the sense and syntax. : 

22 In lieu of érovouaZovrec We pact pysovyTat, Where we is omitted 
by Ficinus, I have translated as if the Greek were, érovopaZoyrtéc tivec, 
gaciv brt ppotyra, Kai— 

’ From azroredoupévwy, in which, as there is no syntax, there can be no 
sense, it is easy to elicit dzore\eiv, rO— as I have translated, and to 
change the following ré into ye— 

* Instead of zodtrixod, Taylor has “ to war,” misled by the preceding 
TroAEuKoD. 

5 Since ceiwevorv—xeio0a are not, I believe, thus united elsewhere, in 
6e xeipevoy lies hid perhaps 0 éxBadddpuevor, “ rejected.”” Compare 
Axioch. § 12, djpou raiyvioy éxBaddAdpevor. 

§ I have with Stalb. adopted ripdy, first suggested by Stephens, and 
subsequently found in five MSS. 

*—1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

8 The expression éy d6&y, whether dy means “ opinion,” or “ reputa- 
tion,” or “glory,” is to my mind perfectly unintelligible; and so to Fici- 
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make of this a twofold division; the one, possessing greater 
pleasures, after we have escaped !from certain labours there! 
and dangers to what is good; but the other, when there is a 
preservation and increase of former good things, possessing 
pleasures milder than them ;? since in matters of this kind, 
every one is affected with greater movements in the body, when 
the pleasures are greater, but with less, when they are less; 
and he, who is more orderly, and more exercised in fortitude, 
exhibits less changes of movement; but he, who is timid, and 
unexercised in temperance, the more vehement ; and generally 
every one, who emits a sound, whether in singing or in speak- 
ing, is not entirely able to exhibit tranquillity in his body. 
Hence an imitation of what has been said, taking place by 
gestures has produced the whole of the art of dancing. In 
all these occasions, one person amongst us moves elegantly, 
but another inelegantly. Now it is fitting for him, who re- 
flects, to praise many others of the old names, as being as- 
signed correctly, and according to nature; and to one of them, 
relating to the dancings *of those who are doing well, and are 
moderate in their pleasures,* how correctly and at the same 
time musically did he, whoever he was, give a name. For?4 
assigning to them taken all together a name according to rea- 


nus was, I suspect, the whole passage from ré dy rij¢ droAépov to Statpoipey 
ay. For he has thus abridged it in his version, “ genus autem illud 
mus@, quo in pace et prosperitatis opinione utimur, deos deorumque filios 
honorantes, bipartito distinguitur.” ; 

1_1 Here again I am at a loss in understanding rivéy adrov: and so 
too was Stephens, as regards airov; for which he proposed to read 
avréy, unless airov is to be united, he says, to rd pév; from which, 
however, it would be more distant than is customary. The idea is never- 
theless caught at by Ast, despite the fact that avrov could not be united 
to Td pév, with é« wévwy rivwy interposed; and even if it could, in the 
formula 76 pév—ro 6é the pronoun is never thus introduced. Both ry 
and airov are omitted by Ficinus in his version, “alterum enim, cum 
pericula laboresque evasimus et bona adepti sumus,” as if his MS. read 
tk piv nwdiver cal révwy nov dvarepevydrwr. 

Here too Ficinus appears to have been in the dark, and so am I, as 
to the meaning of éxeivwy: which he has omitted, and supplied the 
words “ peragi solet,’’ wanting to complete the sense, as if his MS. read 
cwoir’ dy in lieu of éxeivwr. 

%—3 Ficinus has ‘quod saltationes cunctas moderatorum hominum, 
in rebus secundis temperate gaudentium,” as if his MS. read epi raoac¢ 
rac dpxnoec THY peTpiwy, ixdvrwy Jé pETpiwg mpdg Tag Hdovd¢g THY 
ed mparrévrwy, which makes a much neater sense, 

* After cai there is evidently wanting yap— 
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son, he called it Emmeleia,! and established two kinds of 
beautiful dancings, one warlike, called Pyrrhic, the other pa- 
cific, called Emmeleia, assigning to each a becoming and 
fitting appellation. These matters it behoves the lawgiver 
to explain by types, but the guardian of the laws to seek out ; 
and having sought out, to combine dancing with the rest of 
music, and to distribute at all festivals that which is suited to 
each of the sacrifices; and having thus made them all holy in 
their order, hereafter to disturb nothing connected with dancing 
or singing. ”For it is requisite that the same city and the 
same citizens should pass their time as far as possible equally 
in the same pleasures,” and live really? well and happily. 
[19.] The matters then relating to the dancings of beauti- 
ful bodies and souls, of what kind it has been said they ought 
to be, have been gone through. But it is necessary to look 
into and know those relating to disagreeable bodies and 
thoughts, and of those that are directed to the comicalities of 
laughter, as regards the language, and the song, and the dance, 
and the imitations of all these, done in a comical way. For 
it is not possible to learn serious things without the laughable, 
nor the converse of any thing without its contrary, if a per- 
son is about to be intellectual ; but to do both it would be not 
possible, if a person is on the other hand about to have even 
a little share of virtue. But it is meet to learn them for the 
sake ‘of this very thing,* namely, the not doing or saying at 
any time through ignorance what is ridiculous, when there is 


1 T have preserved the Greek word ’EupéXeva, in which there is an al- 
lusion to pédoc, ‘a melody,” and éuped-rje, “elegant,” derived from 
év-pédey, “to have acare in,” and hence éupéAeca means “ an elegance 
in melody,” an appellation given to tragedy ; while cépdaé was that given 
to comedy, and ouxeyvic to farce, as we learn from Atheneus i. p. 20, E. 

22 J have adopted for the most part the version of Ficinus, “sed in 
iisdem voluptatibus civitas eadem perseverans, civesque iidem similes 
semper pro viribus permanentes,’’ who probably found in his MS. éy d2 
Taig abraic ndovaicg tiv adriy wédw Kai rode abrode modirac did- 
yovrac opoiwc—sic dbvapty, instead of tv raic 0 abraic ndovaic woab- 
Two Thy aitiy wodw Kai woXriTacg dutyovrac: dpoiovg where since 
®oabrwe is without sense, and did@yoyvrac without syntax, I have trans- 
lated as if the Greek were, év yap raic abraic—rove abrodve—dei dyovrac 
bpotwe— 

a In lieu of é6vra¢, which is superfluous after dudyovrac, Plato proba- 
bly wrote, what I have translated, 6vrwe— 

4—* Ficinus has “ hujus—” For his MS. read airov—rodérov, more 
correctly than avrév—rotrwv— 
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no need of it; but (it is proper)! to order slaves and hired 
strangers to imitate things of this kind; but for no serious 
study of them to exist at any time, or for any free person, either 
woman or man, to be seen learning them, * but for some novelty 
of imitations about them to always appear.” . Thus then let 
whatever are the sports pertaining to laughter, which we all call 
comedy, be laid down both by our language and law. But 
should any of the serious poets, who, they say, are occu- 
pied on tragedies, come to us and ask—Shall we, O strangers, | 
come to your city and country, or not, and bring our poetry 
and act® it? or how is it decreed for you to do in matters of 
this kind? what answer to this should we correctly give to 
these divine men? This to myself indeed it seems good to 
say—O most excellent of strangers, we are ourselves, to the 
utmost of our power, poets of a tragedy the most beautiful and 
best. For the whole of our polity consists in an imitation of 
a life the most beautiful and best, which we say is in reality 
the truest tragedy. You, therefore, are poets, and we too 
are poets of the same kind, being your opponents in art, and 
antagonists in the most beautiful drama, which true law alone 
has naturally completed,‘ as is the hope in us. But do not 
think that we shall so easily suffer you to fix your scenes in 


1 T have inserted dei, which might have been easily lost after d&— 
22 Such is the literal version of the Greek, catvoy dé: dei te mepi 
abra yiyvecOa réy pyunudrwy: where since rév pysnudrwr is plainly 
superfluous after ard, Plato wrote, I suspect, sh 6: dei wore repi 
aira yiyvecOa, drwy pyhpar’ y: i. e. “ but to ever appear new to the 
subjects of which these are imitations; ’’ where ckatydy would apply to a 
person and not toathing. Ast indeed says that the reason for the novelty 
in the imitations is, that, if the same subjects were repeated, people would 
become accustomed to them; for he perhaps remembered the lines of 
Pope, who says that, 
** Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated it needs but be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, admire, and then embrace.” 


But so far was Plato from patronizing any novelty in ludicrous imitations 
of comedy, that he would not admit even the serious ones of tragedy. 

3 Ast has mistaken the meaning of dye here, as shown by his refer- 
ence to Xenoph. K. II. iii. 3, 2, pépovrac kai &yovrac, where the expres- 
sion is in its usual military sense of carrying off dead plunder, and driving 
off the living. 

4 Instead of dzoredsivy réiguKev, one would have expected dzoreAsiv 
kara pbow tye, similar to “ potest perficere”’ in Ficinus. 
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our place of meeting, and, introducing players with beautiful 
voices, and who talk louder thar. we do, to speak in public be- 
fore our children and wives and all the masses not the same 
things as we do about pursuits, but for the most part even the 
most contrary. For we should be ourselves nearly quite 
mad, and the whole state too, should it permit you to do what 
has been just now mentioned, before the magistrates shall 
have decided whether you have composed what is to be spoken 
and fit to be brought forward or not. Now then, ye children,! 
offspring of the tender Muses, we will, after first showing your 
odes? by the side of ours to the rulers grant you a Chorus; 
if what has been said by you shall appear to be the same as, or 
better than* that by us, but if not, we shall never, friends, 
be able to do so. Let then these be the customs, ordained 
by laws, relating to all kind of dancing and the teaching of 
them, that separate are the affairs of slaves, and separate 
those of masters, if so it seems good to you. 

Clin. How does not this seem good, at least for the present ? 

[20.] Athen. Three things however still remain for the 
free-born to learn; one is computation, and what relates to 
numbers; but that, which measures; length, breadth, and 
depth, is a second one ;* and the third that, which (measures) 
the orbits of the stars, (and) how they naturally march with re- 


-1 Ficinus has “viri,’”’ either because his MS. read wydpec instead of 
maidec, or because he disliked with the tautology in raidec—éxyovot. 

? As the Athenian speaker and his friends were not the Archons, 
they could not say of themselves that they would grant the writers of 
tragedy a chorus, or refuse one. Hence there is evidently some error in 
Swoousy and duvaiveOa: which it is easy to correct, if we bear in mind 
that Plato has merely put into prose, what he found in verse, probably in 
the Mad@akoi of Cratinus, to this effect: Niv & tre, maidec pakakGy 
Movsdy, ’ExWeitavrec toic dpyovoww Mowroyv rac tperépac pode’ Kay 
pév rabr h Kai Bedriw Td wap’ ipoy AéeyOévra yévnrat, Awoove’ bpiv 
xopdy* ei 0 ad prj, Addvat ror’ ay odbyi Five dv: where most op- 
portunely one MS. according to Bekker reads yévnrat in lieu of daiverat, 
and another according to Stalbaum omits Aeyéueva. The verses of Cra- 
tinus were spoken probably by the Chorus at the end of the play, where 
the author anticipated a victory, and gave the audience to understand that 
he had ready for production other comedies as good as, if not better than, 
the present one. 

* Ficinus alone has what the sense requires, “ nostris,” i. e. BeATiw 7 
ra wap’ poy, instead of BeAriw ra rap’ bor. 

* The Greek is ty ad devrepov. But tic dedrepo¢ could not be thus 
united. Plato wrote w¢ dv ad dedrepov— For we is thus perpetually 
joined to a participle. 
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lation to each other. On all these it is not requisite for the 
many to labour to a nicety, but only some few; of whom, as 
we advance, we will speak towards the end (of our discussion). 
‘For so it will be becoming.'! But such as are necessary for 
the masses, it has been very correctly said even by boys,? that 
it is shameful for the many not to know. However it is neither 
easy nor altogether possible to search into all things accu- 
rately ; but whatever is necessary among them, it is not pos- 
sible to throw aside. And it seems that he,* who first spoke 
proverbially of the deity, that not even a god will ever at any 
time be seen contending against necessity, (said so) looking to 
this, namely, such necessities 4as, I conceive, are at least® di- 
vine ; since, (if he said so) of human necessities, to which 
the multitude look when, speaking in this manner, it would 
be the most stupid by far of all their speeches. 

Clin. What then are those necessities for instruction, O 
guest, which are not such, but divine ? 

Athen. I think they are those, which he, who does not 
practise, nor in any respect learn, will never become either a 
god, a demon, or a hero among men, competent® to undertake 
the care seriously of mankind. And he would want much of 
being a divine man, who is unable to tell either one, or two, 
or three, or, in short, even and odd, or in any respect to 
know how to number, or to reckon nights and days, and is un- 
skilled in the revolutions of the moon, the sun, and the other 
stars. There is then much folly in the notion that all this 
education is not necessary for him, who is about to know the 
most beautiful subjects of instruction. But of what kind is 
each of these, and how many they are, and when they are to 
be learnt, and what with some, and what apart from others, 


1_1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

2 In lieu of cai wwe, to which Ast objects, I have translated as if the 
Greek were rai zatciv— Compare “ pueri ludentes, Rex eris, aiunt, Si 
recte facies,” in Horace. 

3 Namely Simonides, as shown by iii. § 12, n. 

44 Stephens was the first to suggest dvaye@y, subsequently found in 
two MSS.., in lieu of dvayraiwy. For Ficinus has “ divinis necessitatibus.” 

5 Despite the attempt of Dorville on Chariton, p. 419, to defend re, I 
have adopted ye, as proposed by Heindorf on Protag., § 87, which both 
Ast and Stalbaum have neglected to notice. Bekker considers re as an 
interpolation. 

a : have omitted dvvardc, which Ast acutely saw was the explanation 
of oloc. 
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and the whole combination of them, these are the subjects, 
which a person ought to learn the first ; and, with this instruc- 
tion as the guide, to go on to the rest. For thus a necessity 
has overtaken him naturally, with which we say no divinity 
contests at present, or ever will contest. 

Clin, What has been asserted at present, O guest, seems 
to have been somehow truly asserted, and you speak according 
to nature. 

Athen. Such is the case, Clinias. But it is difficult for 
a person, who has previously arranged thus for himself, to lay 
down laws in this manner. But if it seems good to you, we 
will lay down laws for ourselves in a more accurate manner at 
some other time. 

Clin. You seem to us, guest, to fear our habit of ignorance 
on matters of this kind. You do not, however, justly fear. 
Endeavour then to speak, concealing nothing on this account. 

Athen. I fear the very things you are now speaking of ; but 
I fear much more those, who have indeed laid hold of these 
points of education, but have laid hold of them improperly. 
For an ignorance of all things is by no means a dreadful thing 
nor slippery,' nor yet the greatest evil; but much skill and 
great learning united to an improper education, is a calamity 
much greater than these.” 

Clin. You speak the truth. 

[21.] Athen. It is necessary then to say that the free-born 
ought to learn of each of these subjects so much as the great 
mass of boys in Aigypt learn together with their letters. For, 
in the first place, the rules relating to reckoning have been so 
artlessly devised for children, that they learn it in sport, and 
with pleasure; (for there are)* distributions of certain apples 
Es co have translated as if the Greek were not S®OAPON, but S®AAE- 

* I cannot understand rodrwy: nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. 

* In the whole of this description of the'manner, in which the boys in 
Agypt were taught numeration, there is a sad want of perspicuity; so 
much so that Athenzus, in xv. p. 671, F., has taken upon himself to solve 
what he calls a Platonic problem, by saying, that in the allusion to the 
apples and’chaplets, the philosopher meant something of this kind: “* He 
wanted to discover a number, by which all might have an equal share, 
until the last guest had entered, either of apples or chaplets. I assert 
then, that the number 60 divided into 6 fellow-drinkers, is able to com- 


plete the equality. For I know that towards the beginning (of our dis- 
course), [i. p. 4, E.] we stated that not more than five persons supped 
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and chaplets, the ' the same numbers being adapted to 
more and at the same time to fewer:! and in the case 
of pugilists and wrestlers, *the assessorships and co-allot- 
ments? *in turn and in successive order,* and thow they 
exist naturally ;4 and, moreover, when playing, 'they mix 
phials of gold, and copper, and silver, and other things of 
this kind, and some distribute them whole,® adapting, as I said 
before, to their sports the use of necessary numbers ; and thus 
they benefit those, who are learning to draw up and lead out 
armies, and to arrange encampments,® and to regulate a 
household, and cause in short the men? to be more useful 


together; but that we are as many as the grains of sand, is evident. Now 
the number 60 will commence in this way, when the drinking party is 
filled up to six. The first comer to the meeting receives 60 chaplets, 
half of which he gives to the second, and each has therefore 30; and di- 
viding them all again with the third comer, each has just 20; and, sharing 
again in like manner with the fourth, just 15; with the fifth, just 12; and 
with the sixth, just 10. And thus is completed the equality of the chaplets.”’ 
In which passage I have every where changed EK into EI(, and omitted 
yiyvovra: after dexarévre. But as there is not a word in Plato about the 
number 60, the whole of this explanation is evidently the fanciful interpret- 
ation of some over-clever commentator. But for the express quotation in 
Atheneus of prAwy ré tivwy dravopai, I should have said that Plato 
wrote piwy retpnpévwr dravopai Kai orepdvwy bdwy. For thus the 
apples cut up and the whole chaplets would answer to numbers fractional 
and integral, 

1_! [| confess I do not exactly understand what is meant by the words 
between the numerals; I could have understood perfectly rAsioow dpa 
kai thdrroow dpporrévtwy dpipady rey idyvrwy Kowy, kai—i. e. “the 
numbers being adapted to the more and fewer likewise of those who had 
come in common,” 

%_* Ast says that in épedpeiac and EvdAAHEewe there is an allusion to the 
eustom of appointing by lot a third combatant, who was to contend with 
the conqueror in a preceding contest, as shown by Aristoph. in Barp. 791. 

3_% The Greek is év pipe cai ipetijc¢ eai— But one MS. omits cai 
igetije correctly. For the two expressions mean the same thing. Cor- 
rectly too one MS. omits rai. 

4—4 How the ég¢edpeia and ob\Anétc can be said to take place naturally, 
I cannot understand. 

5_5 Here again I am ata loss. All would be intelligible, were we to 
read, what Plato probably wrote, 7) od wAéac¢ 4) wXéae, in lieu of kai bAag 
mwe. For ‘the full,” and “ not full’ would express whole and fractional 
quantities, 

® In lieu of kai orpareiac, omitted by Ficinus, two MSS. read orparo- 
medeiac, which leads to orparomedeiceic, as in p. 813, E. 

7 Here again Ficinus omits rove avOpwrove, as being superfluous at 

‘Jeast, and scarcely intelligible. The antithesis in éypnyopérac seems to 
lead to pa@dXov 7 Todg vwOporépove, ‘ more than the indolent.” 
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themselves to themselves, and awake; and after this in the 
case of measurements, relating to length, breadth, and depth, 
(since they say)! that there is naturally inherent in all men 
a certain ridiculous and disgraceful ignorance on all these 
points, they liberate them from this. 

Clin. What and what kind of ignorance do you mean ? 

Athen. My dear Clinias, I too, having altogether late in 
life heard how we are affected on these points, have felt a 
wonder; and it seems to me, that it is the situation not of 
human beings, but rather of certain swine-like animals ; and 
I have been ashamed not only of myself, but of all the Greeks. 

Clin. About what? Tell us, guest, what you mean. 

Athen, I will tell you; or, rather, I will point it out to you 
by asking a question. And do you give me a short answer. 
You surely know what length is? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And what breadth is? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And that there are these two things, and that a 
third of these ? is depth ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Does it not, then, seem to you, that all these may 
be measured by each other? 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen. I mean length by length, and breadth by breadth ; 
and that depth is naturally capable of being measured simi- 
larly ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. But, if some of these can do this neither * violently 
nor quietly,’ but some can, and others not,‘ and yet you ima- 
gine that all (can), how do you conceive yourself to be situated 
with respect to these ? 

Clin. Badly, it is evident. 


‘ T have inserted “since they say,” to complete the sense. The Greek 
is wepi dravra—gioa, But éwei might easily have dropt out before 
meépi, and gaci corrupted into dice, 

‘ * In lieu of rodrwy, which 1 cannot understand, Plato wrote I imagine 
ért ad re bv— 

5—8 In opddpa, says Ast, there is an allusion to the same word in the 
answer of Clinias; and hence, to preserve the antithesis, Plato added 7péua. 
For otherwise he would have written p&\Xov and jrrov. 

* That is to say, some quantities are ncommensurable, and others not. T. 
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Athen. But again, as regards length and breadth against 
depth, or length and breadth against each other, do not all of 
us the Greeks think, touching these questions, thus, that they 
can be measured against each other in some way ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. But if this be at no time and by no means possible, 
and yet all the Greeks, as I have said, think it is possible, is 
it not fit, that, being ashamed of them all, we should thus 
address them,—O ye best of Greeks, this is one of the 
things, which we said it was base not to know. But is it not 
altogether beautiful to know things necessary (to be known) ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And in addition to these, there are other things 
allied to them, in which many errors, the sisters of those 
[errors ],! are produced in us. 

Clin. What are these ? 

Athen. Those relating to quantities that are commensurable 
and not commensurable, by what nature they exist. For it is 
necessary that he, who reflects upon them, should distinguish 
them, or be altogether a person of no mark ; and it is meet? by 
throwing out problems to each other, and, being engaged in an 
amusement more agreeable than the pebble-game® of old men, to 
have a love for contention in a pursuit worthy of all attention.‘ 

Clin. Perhaps so. At least it seems that the pebble-game 
and this education are very® different from each other. 

Athen. These subjects then I assert, Clinias, the youths 
ought to learn. For they are neither hurtful nor difficult ; and 

' Ast has properly rejected a4zaprnpdrwy as an interpolation. 

? In lieu of AEI the sense requires AEI, as I have translated. 

* So I should have translated werreia at Charm. § 47, Alcib. i. § 15, 
and here in y. § 9. For though the modern draughts is the nearest ap- 

roach to the Greek zrerreia, yet there seems to have been some difference 
in these two games. Wrongly therefore have I translated qerreiay, ‘‘a 
game of dice,’’ in the Statesman, § 38, as shown by Phedr. p. 274, D. 
meTTéiac TE Kai KuPEiac. 

* Instead of ratrwy, which I cannot understand, 1 have translated as 
if the Greek were rayTwv— 

5 All the MSS. read ot wapaokv— Stephens was the first to suggest 
kai waproXv, found subsequently, according to Stalbaum, in the margin 
of a solitary MS. For Ficinus omits the negative. But as cai has no 
meaning here, I should prefer rov— On the confusion of ov and mov 
see Porson at Hecub. 300. Winckelmann refers to his note on Plutarch 
Erot. p. 217, but what he says there [ know not, for I have never seen 


the book. : 
x 
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when they are learnt, combined with sport, they will do a be- 
nefit, but never a hurt, to our state. But, if any one says 
otherwise, let us hear him. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. If then these things appear to be so, it is evident 
that we shall decide in their favour; but appearing to be not 
so, they will be decided against. 

Clin. Evidently so. How not? 

Athen. Let then these be laid down as belonging to neces- 
sary instructions, in order that what relates to the laws may 
not be (done) by us in vain. 

1 Clin. Let them be laid down.! 

Athen. *(For they are) as it were pledges from the rest of 
the polity, which may be dissolved,? if they should in no re- 
spect receive kindly? us, who propose them, or you, who 
establish them. 

Clin. The condition you propose is just. 

[22.] Athen. After these then look to the instruction re- 
lating to the stars, whether this being chosen for youth pleases 
us, or the contrary. 

Clin. Only speak. 

Athen. And yet there is respecting them a subject of great 
marvel, and to be endured at no time and by no means. 

Clin. What is this ? 

Athen. We say that we ought not to search after the great- 
est god,‘ and the whole order of the world, nor to be busy in 
explaining the causes (of things); for itis not holy. It seems 
indeed, that, if the very contrary took place, it would take 
place correctly. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. What is stated is a paradox, and some one may 
think it is not suited to old men ; but when any one conceives 


‘—! T have assigned the words xeicOw pévrot to Clinias. For pévros, 
following a word repeated, always indicates the assent of the party thus 
repeating the word, as I have shown on Hipp. Maj. § 12, n. 2. 

*—* J confess I cannot understand the words between the numerals. 

5 Ast says that gAogporvijrat means “ be agreeable.” But groppor- 
éioAa has always elsewhere an active sense, Hence I am ata loss here 
for the real meaning of the whole sentence. 

* On this celebrated saying of Plato Ast has referred to a host of 
writers, who have alluded to it, from Cicero De N. D. i. 12, to Theodo- 
retus. 
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that instruction is dicieahiniy beautiful, and true, and advan- 
tageous to a city, and likewise in every respect acceptable to the 
deity, by no manner of means is it possible not to mention it. 

Clin. You say what is reasonable. But shall we find an 
instruction of this kind in the case of the stars ? 

Athen. All we Greeks, so to say, tell, O ye good men, a false- 
hood respecting those mighty divinities the Sun and Moon. 

Clin. Of what kind is the falsehood ? 

Athen. We say that they never proceed in the same path, 
and that there are some other stars with them, to which we 
give the name of planets. 

Clin. By Zeus, you are saying, guest, the truth. For in 
the course of my life, I have often seen myself the morning 
and the evening star, and certain other stars, never proceeding 


_ along in the same track, but wandering entirely. And we all 


know that the Sun and Moon !are perpetually doing so.! 
Athen. These then are the things, Megillus and Clinias, 

which I assert our citizens and Fonte ought to learn respect- 

ing the gods in heaven, so far as this ? about all these matters, 


so far? for the sake of not blaspheming them, but of offering 


sacrifices ever with good-omened words, and piously in prayers 
approaching* them. 

Clin. This indeed is right, if, first, it is possible to learn 
that, of which you are speaking ; and next, if we are not at 
present speaking properly about them, yet after learning, we 
shall speak so of them. Thus much do I go along with you; 
and that a thing of this kind must be learnt. Do you, then, 
endeavour to explain entirely that these things are so, and we 
will together follow you as your disciples. 


—! The Greek is dpévrac rail’ a dasi—which is perfectly aninitelli- 
gible. Hence Ast would read raira dei, similar to “semper hec facere” 
in Cornarius. But Ficinus has “‘errare semper omnes cognovimus : 
Plato wrote, I suspect, dpdvrec iva cai ivOa Ociv—i. e. “ on looking at 
them we know that they run hither and thither.’’ On the confusion of 
opayreg and Spavreg see my remarks in Troad. Pref. p. xxiii., and on 
tv@a vai év@a, found in viii. § 3, p. 835, B. -, see at Eumen. 95. 

2—* The Greek is epi dxaytwy robrwy péxot—where péxge is re- 

ted unnecessarily, whatever Ast may say to the contrary; and zrepi 
aravtTwy TobTwy, omitted by Ficinus, have nothing to which they can be 
referred. I suspect that we ought to transpose them after evonpery dé, 
and read repi dravtwy robrwy iv yapg— 

» * T have translated as if the Greek word was besesinese tpxopévove, not, 
as at present, ebyopévouc. 


x2 
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Athen. It is not easy to learn what I am saying, nor is it 
on the other hand altogether difficult, nor is it a matter of a 
very long time. And the proof is, that, although I myself 
have heard these things, neither recently ' nor formerly, I am 
able to render them manifest in a little time. And yet had 
they been difficult, I, who am in years, would not have been 
able to explain them to you, who are in years. 

Clin. You say what is true. But what is the instruction, 
which you call marvellous; but which you say it is fitting for 
the youths to learn, and yet we are ignorant of ? Endeavour to 
speak about it, at least tothisextent, with the utmost perspicuity. 

Athen. I must endeavour. The notion then, thou best of 
men, respecting the Sun and Moon and the other stars, that 
they are planets, is not correct ; but the very contrary is the 
case. For each of them perpetually traverses the same path, 
being not many, but one, in a circle; but they appear to tra- 
verse many. And that, which is the most swift of them, is 
not rightly thought to be? the slowest, and contrariwise the 
contrary. Now if such is the case naturally, but we do not 
think so, if we had such notions respecting the horses, that 
run at Olympia, or of men contesting in the long course, and 
we called the swiftest the slowest, and the slowest the swiftest, 
and, passing our encomiums, celebrated the vanquished as the 
victor, I think we should not attach our praises properly, nor 
in a manner agreeable to the racers, *being men. But now, 
when we err in the very same manner respecting the gods, do 
we not think that, what,4 when it took place there, would be 
then ridiculous and incorrect, takes place here at present (not 
well) in the case of the gods. 

Clin. Ridiculous, I am aware, entirely.° 


? From ‘nuper”’ in Ficinus, Stephens suggested véoy, found subse- 
quently in one MS., in lieu of véo¢ : which should otherwise be véoc @y, 
to which véwe in three MSS. seems to lead, or else to vewori, which 
Winckelmann prefers. 

2 T have translated as if the Greek were eivat, not ad— 

*—* The words between the numerals Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, 
has omitted; for he saw that av@pw7o1c could scarcely thus be mentioned 
singly after the preceding tr7wy and dydp@v. Hence Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, dvPpwrorg trmoe Te, not dvOpwHrog odor. 

* I have translated as if the Greek were old’, dAwe, not oddapme— 

° I have adopted the notion of Ast, that Plato wrote otoje’ 6—not oi6- 
peQa—He should have elicited likewise éyrav@ot ob« ed from évravOoi 
kai—as I have translated. 
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Athen. It is not then an act acceptable to the divinity, 
when we hymn to the gods what is false. 

Clin. Most true; if such is the case. 

Athen. If then we can show that such is the case, all these 
subjects are up to this point to be learnt; but, if we cannot 
show it, we must dismiss them ; and let this be thus laid down. 

Clin. By all means. 

[{23.] Athen. It is then proper to say now, that the legal in- 
stitutions relating to the instruction of childhood, have reached 
their end. And it is requisite to reflect in a similar manner 
upon hunting and every thing else of this kind. '!For it ap- 
pears that the office of a lawgiver is not merely that of laying 
down laws; but that he ought to make use of what is a mean 
between admonition and laws;! an idea that has often oc- 
curred to us during our discussion ; for instance, (when we 
were speaking) about the bringing up of the very young. For 
we said there were things not to be mentioned; and that, 
speaking of them as laws laid down, we thought the notion? 
to be full* of folly; but laws having been written in this 
way, and the whole of a polity (laid down),‘ the praise of 
a citizen pre-eminent in virtue is not then perfect, when any 
one says that he, who ministers the best to the laws, and 
obeys them the most, is the good man; but this would be 
said more perfectly, that he is so, who leads a life with- 
out stain,® through being obedient to the writings of the 
party, who lays down the laws and distributes praise and 
blame. This is the most correct language for the praise of a 


'—! Such is the literal translation of Ficinus. That of the Greek is less 
intelligible. ‘‘ For it seems almost that, what is ordained by the lawgiver, 
is for some other purpose than for the lawgiver to be freed (from trouble), 
and that there is something else in addition to the laws, which is naturally 
something between admonition and laws.’”’ Instead however of ézi peiZov 
élvat, which Ast would defend, Stephens suggested éai peiZoy tévac: 
while the Bipont editor prefers ért peiZov etvat, obtained from the version 
of Cornarius. 

2 In lieu of elvat, which I cannot understand, nor could Ast, as is evi- 
dent from his unsatisfactory explanation, I have translated as if the 
Greek were évvocay—For there would be thus a Platonic play upon éy- 
voay—dvoiac yipev— See at Phileb. § 57, n. 56. Ficinus has, what 
Taylor adopted, ‘ idque tentare dementis esse.” 

’ This is the happy restoration by Cornarius of yéuew for ye piv. 

* Ficinus alone has ‘‘ republica constituta,” required by the sense. 

5 Ficinus omits deparov— Winckelmann suggests axpérarog. 
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citizen ; and the legislator in reality ought not only to write 
down his laws, but in addition to the laws to write down, 
interwoven with them,! what seems to him to be beautiful and 
not beautiful; and the tip-top citizen should establish firmly 
these no less than what are bound down by fines imposed by 
the law. And we adduce as a witness the subject of our 
present discussion ; for it will show more clearly what we 
mean. For hunting is a thing of wide extent, comprehended 
at present under nearly one name. For there is much hunting 
of aquatic animals; much of those that fly; and still more of 
those on land, not only of wild beasts, but that which? it is fit 
to consider as the hunting of men, I mean*® in war, and much 
too is the hunting in the way of friendship, of which one part 
brings praise, the other blame. The thefts too of robbers and 
armies are huntings. The legislator, therefore, who establishes 
laws about hunting, can neither leave these unnoticed, nor, by 
imposing regulations and fines on all, lay down laws of a men- 
acing kind. What then is to be done in cases of this kind? 
4On the one hand, the legislator ought to praise and blame the 
business of hunting,‘ relating to the labours and pursuits of 
youth ; and on the other hand, the young man ought to hear and 
obey, and neither pleasure nor labour ought to prevent him 
(from doing so); but let him honour what is mentioned with 
praise, rather than what has been laid down by law, and are 
accompanied with threats, united to fines relating to each, °and 
perform what is enjoined.’ This being premised, the praise 
and blame of hunting will follow in a becoming manner. For 
that, which makes the souls of young men better, belongs to 
the person praising, but to the party blaming that, which 
(effects) the contrary. Let us then speak of what follows in 
order, addressing the young men by a prayer—O friends, 
never may any desire or love of fishing by sea, or of fishing 
with a hook, seize you; nor, generally, of labouring to catch 


’ Ficinus omits véuoug gurerheypéva. 

> I have translated as if the Greek were i}v, what the syntax requires, 
not r7yv— 

% Stephens correctly suggested rjv ye—in lieu of rhyv re— 

‘—‘ Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “ oportet ut legislator, que? in 
venatione, laudanda sunt, laudet; que contra, vituperet.” 

5‘—° The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. , 
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any aquatic animals with an osier net,! either when you are 
awake or asleep !? May no desire ever come upon you to catch 
men at sea, nor to rob them, which would make you cruel and 
lawless hunters! And never may it come into your farthest 
thoughts* to commit thefts in the country and city ; nor let a 
desire, ‘full of cleverness, but nota very liberal one,* come upon 
any young person to catch birds. The hunting then and catch- 
ing of land animals alone remains for our athletes ; of which, one 
kind, performed by those sleeping® ever ® in turn, and called noc- 
turnal, belongs to sluggish men, and is not worthy of praise ; nor 
yet the other (of thoseawake),’ which, enjoying a remission from 
labour, does by nets and snares, and not by the victory of a soul 
fond of labour, get the savage strength of wild beasts into its 
power. That hunting then of quadrupeds alone remains as the 
best of all, performed with horses and dogs, and by the bodies 
of the parties themselves; over all of which animals they get 
the mastery by running them down, and inflicting blows, and 
hurling darts, the parties themselves, to whom there is any care 
‘of possessing a godlike bravery, being engaged with their own 
hands in the hunt. Of all these matters then in the shape 
of praise or blame, let this discourse have been spoken; and 
and let this be the law. Let no one hinder these truly sacred 
hunters from hunting, wherever they please. But no one 
shall ever suffer any person at any place to engage in noc- 
turnal hunting with dogs® and ropes. And let him not prevent 

1 The nets, to which Plato alludes, are still in use in England for 
catching eels especially, and are called eel-baskets. 

2 ‘This allusion to catching fish, when the fisherman is asleep, will be 

_best understood by knowing that nets are generally set over-night; when 
fish are more eager in their search for food than during the day. 

8 Ast, dissatisfied with cig roy foyaroy vovy, would reject those words 
as an interpolation; or, omitting only vody, render sig roy Eoxaroy ‘to the 
man of lowest character,” referring to Aristotle Polit. vii. 1. Stalb. would 
expel eig¢ and vovv. I should prefer sig rév rod éoxadrov—vovy. Fici- 
nus omits cyaroy entirely. Winckelmann would read ei¢ rd icxaroy 
referring to Herodot. vii. 229. eX 

4—4 Ficinus has “ jucunda venatio, servilis magis quam libera.”” But 
aipiXoc is not “ pleasant,” but “crafty,” as shown by myself on Aésch. 
Suppl. 1035. 

5 Ficinus seems to refer rév eidévrwy to the animals. 

6 In the unmeaning ai lies hid dei—as I have translated. 

7 Instead of roy é:raxatpara, Winckelmann suggests rév éypnyopérwy 
étavratpara—what I have adopted. 

8 In lieu of evi Grou proposed to read dpxvor, whom Ast and the Zu- 
rich editors have followed. | & 


~~ 
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fowling in uncultivated places and in mountains; but any one 
who may be present shall forbid it in cultivated and 'sacred 
holy! places, and a person catching fish, except in ports or 
sacred rivers, and marshes or pools; but in other places let it 
be lawful for him to catch them, provided he does not use a 
mixture of juices.? Now, therefore, it is proper to say, that the 
legal institutions respecting education have arrived at their end. 
Clin. You may well say so. 





BOOK VIII. 


[1.] Cross upon these it is for us to regulate and lay down 
by law, in conjunction with the Delphic oracles, festivals, 
(and) what (are to be) the sacrifices and the divinities,’ to 
whom it will be better and more advisable for the state to sacri- 
fice, and at what time, and how many in number. Of these mat- 
ters,° I think® it will be perhaps nearly our business to lay 
down some by law. 

Clin. Perhaps so, as regards the number. 

Athen. Let us then speak first as regards the number. ‘For 
let there be? of three hundred and sixty-five *nothing want- 
ing ;8 so that some one® of the magistrates may always sacri- 


‘_1 The Greek in one MS. is igpot¢ dyiote: where Ast would reject 
ayio as agl, The six others read adypiowe: which seems to lead to 
igpaic dpydo.— On the word dpyd¢ see Ruhnken on Tim. p. 195. 

2 This is the earliest allusion to the custom, still prevalent in England, 
of catching fish by putting poisonous or stupifying drugs into the water. 

3 I have translated as if cai had dropt out before at revec, and thus 
met the objection first started by Stephens against the want of syntax. 

* Although Qcoi¢ oiortoww might be defended by the passages produced 
by Lobeck on Ajac. 801, ed. 1, yet here one would prefer Qe0i, otortow 
—and so in Aristoph. Barp. 889, “Erepor ydp siowy, oiow evyopat Oeoig 
—Brunck correctly adopted @eoi, found in some MSS. 

5 In lieu of iv y’ abrwv, where ye is useless, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
rovrwy, as I have translated. 

5 One MS. has dy élvat vopobersiv, evidently an error for dy otpat 
vopobereiy, which I have adopted. 

7—1 Instead of éorwoar, Ficinus has “ oportere censeo,” translated by 
Taylor, ‘‘ I should establish.” F 

8—& The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

® In lieu of brwe dy pia yé ric, I should prefer Orwe dv donpépat TIe—~ 
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fice to some god or demon in behalf of the city, and the peo- 
ple,' and their property. And let the (holy) interpreters, 
and the priests, and the priestesses, and the prophets, being 
assembled together, with the guardians of the laws, ordain 
what it was necessary for the legislator to omit. ?For it 
is requisite that these should take notice of things omitted.? 
For the law will say that there are twelve festivals to the 
twelve gods, from whom each tribe has its name, and that 
persons are to make to each of these monthly sacrifices, and 
dances, and musical contests, and to assign the gymnastic 
exercises, in a manner befitting both to the gods themselves, 
and the several seasons; and to distribute the female festi- 
vals likewise, such as ought to be separated from the men, 
and such as ought not. Moreover, the festivals of the gods 
below, and such as are to be called celestial, and what is 
attendant on these, must not be mixed together, but must be 
separated in the twelfth month, sacred to Pluto,? by persons 
paying rites according to law: nor must persons feel, like 
enemies, an ill will towards that god, but they must honour 
him, as being even the best to the race of men. ‘For the 
communion between soul and body is not better than the 
separation, as I affirm, speaking seriously. Besides, it is re- 
For Plato meant to say that there ought to be a sacrifice daily ; for he knew 
that the year consisted of 365 days. With regard to the word éonpépa, 
itis found twice in Aristophanes, and is to be restored again for ojpepor, 
as I remarked in the Cl. Jl., No. 37, p. 130, although pia ye ric might 
be supported by at least a dozen passages. 

1 Ficinus has “se ipsis,’’ from whence Ast would read avréyv. He 
should have suggested dory, unless it be said that avr agrees with 
moktry, to be got out of wéAewe. See Porson on Hee. 22. 

2_2 So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ nam derelictorum cog- 
nitores istos esse oportet.’’ The Greek is cai 61) kai airov robrou yp) 
yiyvecOa tmiyvepovac row Tapaerropévov Tobrove Tove avTrov¢g: where 
wai 67) kai, “‘ moreover,” is an absurdity, for the sense requires cai ydp, 
and rov wapaXeopévov is an evident explanation of adrov rovrov: to 
say nothing of the unmeaning rovrove rot¢ abrode, “these the same.” 
Plato wrote in Greek cai yap abrovg robrovu xpn yiyvecOa imtyyopovac— 
answering to the Latin of Ficinus. 

3 In like manner during the 12th month the Saturnalia were celebrated 
in ancient Rome. 

4—4 I must leave for others to explain the relevancy of the sentiment 
between the numerals. It is beyond my comprehension. UnlessI am 
greatly mistaken, there is a lacuna here, in which it was shown that the 
union of body and soul was effected by the agency of the celestial gods, 
and the separation by that of the infernal; and that both were equally kind 
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quisite for those, who are about to distinguish these suffi- 
ciently, to have this notion, that this our city is such, as no 
one will find another like it, of those at present, as regards 
the leisurely employment of time, and the power over things 
necessary for existence. But it ought, like a single indi- 
vidual, to live well. Now to those living well, it is neces- 
sary for this to be present the first, namely, ! that persons 
should neither injure others,! nor be injured by others.. Now 
of these, the former is not very difficult ; but it is very 
difficult to possess the power of not being injured ; nor is it 
possible to perfectly acquire it otherwise than by becoming 
perfectly good.2, The same thing also takes place in a city, to 
which, when it is good, there is a life of peace ; but of war from 
without and within, when it is wicked. And as this is the case 
nearly every where,’ each must exercise themselves in war, not 
during a war, but during a life of peace. It is necessary then 
for a city, endued with intellect, to exercise itself in war, for not 
less than one day in each month, but for more as it may seem 
fit to the rulers, without taking thought of cold or heat, both 
the men, and the women and the boys, 4in order that all may 
be prepared,* when it shall somehow® seem good to the rulers 
to lead forth the people in a mass, and sometimes in portions.® 


toman, while living and dead, if he only acted during life piously towards 
both. With regard to the sentiment that death is not inferior to life, 
Stobzus will furnish plenty of passages in Tit. cxx. : 

1—! | have adopted the reading found in the text of two MSS., and the 
margin of one, pyre avrove aducsiy ddXove, similar to “ut nec ipsi aliis 
nec alii ipsis injuriam inferant” ‘in Ficinus, where doug, wanting in the 
rest, has been supplied, as required by the antithesis; on which see my 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 157. Perhaps however Plato, rd pyr’ dduceiv pyr’ 
aduccioBat, as we find Adkvey, ddevecOar in Aristoph. Barp. 886. 

* Fora perfectly good man cannot be injured; because he, who is in- 
jured, is deprived of some good. Now virtue is the property of a perfectly 
good man; but this cannot be taken away. T. 

* * TI have translated as if the Greek were zdayrn, not rabry— 

‘—* The words between the numerals have been adopted by Taylor 
from the Latin alone of Ficinus, ‘‘ ut omnes parati sint.’? 

° The Greek is w¢ tavdnpiay: where we is unintelligible. Ficinus has 
“* quodammodo—” which leads to wwc. Winckelmann suggests zay- 
Onpiag— 

_5—® The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. The Greek is rére d& cai kard péon: where Stepheris 
would read roré, adopted by Ast and Stalb. But though rére is some- 
times found in the second clause, with the omission of it in the first, yet 
here Plato wrote, I suspect, either rére 0’ ad or iviore— ; 
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And it is meet! to devise some beautiful sports, together with 
. sacrifices, that certain festival-battles? may take place, imi- 
tating as distinctly as possible the battles in war ; and it is 
meet to distribute rewards of victory and valour to each of 
these, and to make encomiums upon, and abuse of, each other, 
according as each may conduct himself in the contests, and 
through the whole of life, by decking the party, who has been 
thought to be the best, and dispraising him, who has not. 
But, in the first place, let not every one be a poet on such sub- 
jects, but let him be a person not less than fifty years of age; 
nor, in the next place, such of those, as possess poetry and 
music sufficiently in themselves, but have never done any 
honourable and conspicuous act, but such as are good men 
themselves and held in honour by the state, and have been the 
doers of honourable deeds. (And)‘ let the compositions of 
such persons be sung, even although they may not be naturally 
musical. But let the decision on these matters be with the 
instructor of youth, and the other guardians of the laws ; and 
let them® assign, as an honour to them® alone, a freedom of 
speech in songs ; but to the others let there not be this liberty ; 
nor let any one dare to sing a song, which has not been approved 
of by the guardians of the laws, who are to decide, not even 
if it be sweeter than the hymns of 7? Thamyris and Orpheus ;* 
but such sacred poems as have, after being decided upon, been 
dedicated to the gods ; and such as, being the poems of worthy 
men, scattering blame or praise on certain parties, have been 
adjudged to do a thing of this kind with moderation. 

[2.| The same things, I assert, ought to take place similar- 
ly, both among men and women, respecting war, and the li- 
berty of speech in poetry. But itis meet for the legislator to 
bring the question before himself, and to cast about it with 
this discourse—Come, what citizens shall I, after having 


1 T have translated as if the Greek were AEI not AEI. 

? These festival-battles would be now called sham-fights, occurring 
on certain holy-days. 

8% The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

4 [ have translated as if xai had dropt out after raha» — 

5 [have adopted odror dé, suggested by Ast, for rovro— 

® Ficinus has “ probis viris,” adopted by Taylor. 

77 In the time of Plato there was some poetry afloat, attributed to Or- 
pheus: but this and another passage in Ion, § 4, are the only two, where 
a similar allusion is made to the existing poetry of Thamyris. 
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nourished the whole state properly, bring up ? Ought they not 
to be the combatants in the greatest contests, to whom there 
are ten thousand antagonists ? Entirely so, some one speaking 
with propriety may say. What then, if we had brought up 
boxers or combatants in boxing and wrestling united, or per- 
sons contending in any other contests of this kind, should we 
have met! them in the contest itself, not having ourselves 
fought with any one at a former time? Or, if we were pugil- 
ists, should we not have learned to fight many days previous 
to the contest, and laboured hard in imitating all such things 
as we should be about to adopt at that period,? when we were 
‘contending for victory ? And should we not, with the view of 
coming the nearest possible to what is similar, have put on box- 
ing-gloves® instead of the cestus, in order that the blows and 
the avoidance of blows might be practised as sufficiently as pos- 
sible? And should there have happened to be a deficiency of 
fellow-combatants, should we not, through dreading the laugh- 
ter of the senseless, have dared to hang up an inanimate 
image,‘ and practise ourselves against it ? And if we were in 
want both of animate and inanimate adversaries, should we 
not have ventured, in some desert spot, to fight even with a 
shadow® against ourselves ? Or, for what else would any one 
say that this practice in moving the hand took place ? 

Clin. For nearly nothing else, O guest, than the very one 
you have just now mentioned. 

Athen. What then, will the warlike portion of the city dare 

' Ficinus, mistaking the meaning of aanvrwy, has rendered the passage 
““itane in ipsum certamen educeremus, ut cum nullo antea unquam pug- 
naverint :”’ and his mistake is followed to the letter by Taylor. 

? Instead of sig rére, Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. év r@ 
éytt, for his version is “in vero certamine,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

* The Greek is ogaipag, literally “balls,” from which it is evident, 
that by ogaipac were meant what we call in England “ boxing-gloves,” 
that have on the outside a semi-spherical projection; while by the word 
inde, literally, “a thong,’ was meant “a leather strap, studded with iron 
nails,” called in Latin “cestus,’’ which, as we learn from Theoeritus, Id. 


xx. 3, was put round the knuckles, not only to protect them, but to cause 
the blow to be heavier. 

* Such was the practice of the Romans, as we learn from Juyenal vi. 
246, Senec. Epist. xviii. 6, and Vegetius de Re Milit. i. 11, ii. 23, quoted 
by Ast; who might have referred to the Laches, § 1, where the fighting 
in armour was probably something of a similar kind. 

° On this oxiapayia, Ast refers to Virgil, Ain. v. 376; Plato, Rep. vii. 
5; Apolog. § 2; and Schol. on Philostratus Heroic. p. 393, ed. Boiss. 
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on each occasion to go to the greatest of contests, worse pre- 
pared than combatants of this kind, when it is about to 
fight for life, and for children, and property, and the whole of 
the state. And will not then the legislator, fearful lest 
these gymnastic exercises with each other should appear to 
some persons ridiculous, lay down a law, and ordain that per- 
sons are to act the soldier each day in a little way without 
arms, and cause the dances, and the whole of gymnastic exer- 
cise, to tend together to this point? and will he not likewise 
ordain that some of the gymnastic exercises for instance,! 
either greater or less, ?are to last for not less than a month; 
and that persons are to enter? into contests with each other 
through the whole country in seizing upon places, and making 
ambuscades,* and by imitating the whole of war in reality,‘ to 
fight with boxing-gloves, and to make use of darts somewhat 
dangerous, and as near as possible to the hurling of real ones ; 
in order that the sport may not be altogether without a fear 
from each other, but cause some terror, and thus, after a man- 
ner, show who is the man of mettle, and who is not; and by 
distributing correctly honours to some, and disgrace to others, 
he may render the whole state through its (whole) life useful 
for a real contest. And moreover, should any one happen to 
die in these contests, that, as the death was involuntary, he 
may lay down that the homicide shall, after being purified 
according to law, be pure in hand; reflecting that when not 
many men die, others will be born again not inferior; but 
when fear, as it were, dies, in all these cases he will no longer 


1 This is the only passage I remember to have met with, where ofoy or 
any word is introduced between oi dé and reveg—and even here it is 
omitted by Ficinus; whose version however is not sufficiently close to 
enable us to see what he found in his MS. 

22 Ast would reject re kai tXdrrove, as being not only at variance with 
the train of thought, but omitted likewise by Ficinus. But he forgot 
that in peiZove kai éhdrrovg, for re is properly omitted by one MS,, there 
is an allusion to the wavdnpig 7 xara pépn mentioned in § 1, and that 
cai is to be taken in the sense of 7, as shortly afterwards radXiw [re] rai 
doxnpoverripay. For other examples see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 173. 

I have translated as if Plato wrote apikNac—dapodAwpévovg—kai 7ot- 
esuaners ividpac, not apitac— rowovpévoug—apnrAwpévoug kai év- 
é0pag— 

f In lieu of dvrwe one MS. has évroc. Neither word is acknowledged 
by Ficinus. One would prefer otrwe, and unite it to oparpopayeiv. 
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be able to discover a test of the better and the worse; which 
is, in no small degree, a greater evil to a state than the 
other.! 

Clin. We will agree with you, O guest, that he ought to 
lay down matters of this kind by law, and direct the attention 
of the whole state to them. 

[3.] Athen. Do we then all of us know the reason, why in 
cities at present no such dancing and contest exist, scarcely at 
any time or in any manner, except to a very small extent? 
Shall we say that this happens through the ignorance of the 
masses, and of those who have laid down laws for them ? 

Clin. Perhaps so. 

Athen. By no means, O blessed Clinias. But it is proper to 
say that there are two causes of this, and very sufficient too. 

Clin. What are they ? AR 

Athen. One is, that, through the love of wealth making the 
whole of time to be without any leisure? for the care of other 
things except private property, on which the soul of every 
citizen is hanging, it can have no care for other things but 
of daily pecuniary gain; and whatever learning or pursuit 
leads to this, every one individually is most ready to learn and 
to practise, but he laughs down all the rest. It is proper there- 
fore to mention this as one reason, why a state is unwilling to 
engage seriously in this or any other honourable and excellent 
pursuit ; but through an insatiable desire of silver and gold 
is willing for every man to undergo every art and artifice, 
both the more beautiful and the more base, if he is about to 
become wealthy, and to engage in a line of conduct holy and 
unholy, and thoroughly disgraceful, and to feel no annoyance, 
if only he possesses the power, like a wild beast,‘ to eat all 


‘ Namely, “the involuntary destruction of a few individuals.” 'T. 

* From hence it is evident that the favourite doctrine of the Political 
Economists of the present day, that “ time is money,” is older than they 
are probably aware of. 

_ * With this passage may be compared the celebrated one in Horace 
i. Ep. i. 65, “‘rem facias, rem, Si possis, recte ; sinon, quocungue modo, 
rem. 

* Instead of @npiv Stephens was the first to suggest Onpiov, adopted 
by Ast and Stalb. Winckelmann conceives that yaorpi has been erased 
before raOdzep Onoiv, answering to “ yentri” in Ficinus, ‘veluti pecora, 
ventrl ac veneri serviant.” 
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kinds of things, and drink likewise,' and to obtain all satiety 
in all forms of venereal enjoyments. . 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. Let this then be put down as one reascn, which I 
assign, as preventing states from practising? any thing else 
that is honourable or what relates to war sufficiently ; but by 
causing the naturally well-ordered to become merchants, and 
ship-owners, and servile ministers, and the brave to be rob- 
bers, and house-breakers, and guilty of sacrilege, and fond of 
war, and tyrannical, it destroys, and greatly so? sometimes, 
those who were well-disposed but unfortunate. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. Why should I not call those in every respect unfor- 
tunate, to whom there is a necessity by feeling hungry through 
the whole of life and neglecting their own soul to be per- 
petually engaged in a contest? * 

Clin. This, then, is one reason. But what do you assign, O 
guest, as the second ? 

Athen. You have very properly reminded me. 

5 Clin. This insatiable search (after wealth)® that makes 
each person to be without leisure, is, as you say, one impedi- 
ment to each practising what relates to war. Beitso. But 
tell us the second. 

Athen. Do I seem to have not spoken, but to have wasted 
time through a want of readiness ? 

Clin. You do not. But you seem to us to reprobate, as 
through hatred, a custom of this kind more than is becoming, 
Tin the language which has just now fallen from you.’ 


1 Although wcairwe might perhaps stand, yet | should prefer dowrwe— 
*‘intemperately.”’ See at viii. § 6. : 

2 | have omitted here i#oa, which is evidently out of its place, and 
translated as if Gor, “ neglecting,” followed tiv Wuyi) dei Tijv avrwy in 
the next speech of the Athenian. 

3_3 The Greek is rowtca kai par’ tviore— But rowivea is evidently 
superfluous after the preceding azepyaZopévn. Plato wrote, I suspect, 
what I have translated, d76AAvor kai pada Eviore— 

4 Instead of dseZeXOciv, Ficinus found some word answering to his 
“ crnciare,” probably dueEabAevevy. 

5 This speech belongs rather to Megillus. For otherwise Clinias will 
be found to repeat his previous request. 

6 Ficinus alone has, what is required by the sense, “‘ divitiaram—”’ 

7? The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 
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Athen. You find fault with me, guests, most correctly ; and 
you shall hear, as is reasonable, what is after this. 

Clin. Only speak. 

Athen. I say, then, that the not-polities, of which we have 
often spoken in our previous conversation, namely, a demo- 
cracy, an oligarchy, and a tyranny, are the causes of this, 
For in these there is not a single polity; but all may most 
justly be called states of sedition. For not one willingly rules 
over the willing, but willingly over the unwilling, and this 
always with some compulsion. And as the governor fears the 
governed, he never at any time willingly permits a person to 
be handsome, or wealthy, or strong, or brave, or altogether 
warlike. ! These two then are nearly pre-eminently the causes 
of all things, but of these they are really the pre-eminent.! 
But the polity for which we are now giving laws, avoids both 
these. For it leads a life of the greatest leisure; and (the 
people) are free from each other, and will, I think, become from 
these laws the lovers of money the least. So that such an 
establishment of a polity would alone of all existing at present, 
probably and according to reason receive at the same time the 
instruction that has been gone through, and the warlike sport, 
which has been perfected correctly at least by description. 

Clin. Correctly (said). 

[4.] Athen. Is it not then next in order to these for us to 
have a recollection of all gymnastic contests, so that we may 
attend to such of them as appertain to war, and lay down the 
rewards of victory, but to bid farewell to such, as do not apper- 
tain. But what they are, it is better for them to be detailed 
from the beginning, and to establish by law. And, first, must 
we not lay down what appertains to running and swiftness ? 

Clin. We must lay them down. 

Athen. Now the quickness of the body is altogether of all 
things the most appertaining to war; one kind connected with 
the feet, and the other with the hands; that of the feet being 
required for running away and overtaking, but (of the hands) 

11! Such, according to Ast, is the literal translation of the Greek: but 
of their meaning he says nothing, nor can I explain what he understood 
by them. What Plato really wrote, might, I think, be recovered by a 
conjecture. To my mind he certainly did not write what is found in the 


text at present. Ficinus has “ He due omnium quidem quodammodo, 
horum certe precipue cause sunt.’ 
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‘the fight in close conflict and the standing up together re- 
quiring strength and vigour.! 

Clin. How not ? : 

Athen. But neither of them without heavy arms possesses 
the greatest utility. 

Clin. For how should they ? 

Athen. The crier, then, shall first invite the runner in the 
stadium, as he does now at the games. And the runner will 
enter, having a shield; for we do not put down rewards for 
the light-armed soldier. He, who is about to contend by 
running in the stadium, *will enter the first with his arms; 
but the second, he (who is to run) the doubled course; the 
third, he (who is to run) the horse course; the fourth, more- 
over, he (who is to run) the long course;? and the fifth, 
3 whom we shall start the first with his arms on,? is to runa dis- 


1—! Ast, justly objecting to the omission of yetpdc or yerpiy, required 
to balance zrodéyv, proposed to expel isxvog, as being superfluous before 
Pepe, and to insert in its place yepdc. But Schefer has shown that 
those two words are frequently united. To myself the error seems to be 
rather in payy kai obyraoic, for which I would read ayipayia rai cio- 
Taow, where ayipayia would necessarily carry with it the idea of a 
fight at close quarters, Suidas has opportunely ‘Aymayia’ ovvagi) 
paxne. 'Armavéc. 

*—* According to Ast, the whole course was divided into four parts. 
The first was called the =rddiov, consisting of 125 paces = 625 feet; the 
second was called Aiavdoc, because the distance being a straight line, 
like a pipe, was the double of the stadium, and persons run from the 
starting post of the stadium to its winning post, and back again; the 
third called AdAcyog, was six times the length of the stadium, and some- 
times seven, as may be inferred from Soph. El. 717; the fourth,"Im7evog, 
was, according to Pausanias, twice the AiavXoc, or four times the length 
of the stadium. Now if such was the case, it seems strange that the "I7- 
metocg should be mentioned after the AdAcxoe, and still more strange that 
if the course was called “Im7etoc, as it seems to have been from Euripides 
in Electr. 824, that Plato should call it égiwmtoy: from whence Ficinus 
was led to render kai rpiroc, 6 roy égimmoy, by “ tertius, qui equis,”’ as 
if the question were here about a person riding on horseback, as well as 
running on foot, an interpretation at variance with the whole train of 
thought. 

*—3 After “the fifth,’ Ficinusalone has, what is required by the sense, 
and adopted by Taylor, “ qui leviori armatura ornatus,”’ antithetical to the 
maw Bapbrepor just afterwards. This however is not the only variation, 
for he thus transposes the next sentences, by writing after “ornatus”’— 
“quem primum sexaginta stadiorum spatio ad aliquod templum Martis 
perventurum immittemus; alius etiam graviore armatus armatura, brevius 
ac planius spatium cursurus,””—where not only has he omitted éarovopa- 
Covrec, which is here perfectly unintelligible, but inserted ‘‘alius,” to 

x 
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tance of sixty stadia! to a certain temple of Mars ; and again call- 
ing by name (another) heavier armed to contend in a (shorter 
and) smoother road ; and again, another who is an archer, and 
having all the dress of an archer, (to run) a hundred stadia 
while engaged in the contest, through mountains and all kinds 
of country, toa temple of Apollo and Artemis; and after estab- 
lishing the contest, we will wait for them, until they arrive, 
and we will then bestow upon each victor the prize. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. Let us then consider these contests as of three 
kinds; one of boys, another of beardless youths, and a third 
of men. And for the beardless youths we will lay down two 
thirds of the whole course; but for boys the halves of these, 
?when contending with archers and armed men.” With 
respect to females, for girls not yet arrived at puberty and un- 
dressed, * (we will establish) the stadium, and diaulum, ‘and 
horse-course, and the long course,‘ for them to contend® in 
the course itself, ® but to those, who are thirteen years of age, 
the communion remaining until marriage, for a period not 
longer than twenty years, nor less than eighteen.® And 
clothed with a fitting dress let them descend to the contest in 
these courses. 

And thus much concerning the contests of men and women 


answer to the following réy 62 d\Xov, and “ brevius,”’—likewise, which if 
not absolutely necessary, certainly renders the sentence more elegant. 
With regard to Ast’s explanation of the common text, it is not such as 
will, or indeed should, satisfy any one. 

‘ To this passage Spanheim thinks that Callimachus had an eye, when 
he says in H, in Pall. 23, that the goddess had di¢ éEnnovra dtabpitaca 
Ovabdovc, to show her power to do twice as much as a mortal runner. 

_?— * The German translator Schulthes, as I learn from Ast, found some 
difficulty here, which Ast has endeavoured to master by rendering the 
Greek as if it were eire roférac wc ire kal édiT ALC apurwpévore, i. e. 
“whether contending as archers or heavy-armed.”’ 

,* From the expression in Eurip, Héc, 933, povdmerdoc—Awpic we 
kopa, one might infer that the girls were not completely naked; although 
the contrary would seem to be the case from the passages of Anacreon 
and Duris, quoted there by the Scholiast. 

are I suspect the words between the numerals are an interpolation. 

° I cannot understand év airg rq dpéup. Plato probably wrote év 
airéy re Opdpuy, “in their own course.” From which it would be seen 
that the females had a course of their own. S 

®—® Such is the literal version of the Greek, which Ast has endea- 
voured vainly, I think, to explain, I cannot understand it. 


—-— 
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in running. With regard to trials of strength, in the place 
of wrestling, and such things, we will establish what are 
now considered heavy contests, namely, the fighting in heavy 
armour, by one contending with one, and two with two, and 
up to ten with ten. But what and to what extent it is re- 
quisite for a person not to suffer, or to do, to gain the victory, 
just as recently in the case of wrestling, the parties con- 
versant with that exercise have laid down laws, relating to 
what is the work of a person wrestling well, or not; so it is 
requisite to invite parties skilled in fighting with arms, and 
to request them to lay down laws, as to who is justly the 
victor in contests of this kind, and what regulation shall 
determine likewise the defeated party. And let the same laws 
be laid down respecting the females up to the time of marriage. 
And it is requisite for us to oppose to the contest in boxing and 
wrestling united the whole of the art of the light-shield soldier, 
where parties contend with bows, and light shields, and short 
spears, and in the hurling of stones from the hand and from 
slings ; and to lay down laws on these matters, (and)! to distribute 
legal honours *and victories? to the party conducting himself 
the best on these points. After this it would be in the order of 
events for laws to be laid down respecting equestrian contests. 
There is not, indeed, much need of horses, nor many of them, 
at least in Crete; so that of necessity there is less attention 
given to the rearing of horses, and the contests with them. 
For not one of you‘ is in any respect *the rearer of a chariot,® 
and there would be no ambition founded on reason to any one 
on this point: ®so that for us to establish competitors in a 
pursuit, which does not belong to the country, would be for 
us to have no mind, and to seem not to possess it.6 But by 
proposing rewards for single horse contests, and for colts, that 
have not shed their first teeth, and for those that are between 

' [have translated as if cai rov had dropt out between vépove and ry— 

2@_2 The words kai ra¢ vicac I suspect are an explanation of ra yépa. 

* I do not remember to have met with another passage, where a7o- 
édévar has this meaning. Plato wrote, I suspect, ériddyrt, “ who had 
improved ’”’—For such is the constant meaning of éadiddvat. 

Stephens reads ipiv for nyiv, from “ vestram” in Ficinus. 

55 To explain the strange expression dpparoc-—rpogedc, Ast says 
that dpya is here used for “ equus,” as “currus”’ is in Latin. But the 
usage is found only in poetry. 

6‘_6 Taylor has merely, “ So that it would be foolish to establish con- 
tests of this kind.” A 

i 
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full-grown horses and colts, and to those that are full-grown, 
we should introduce an equestrian amusement, suited to the na- 
ture of the country. Let then there be on these points, accord- 
ing to law, a contest and a love of contests, and let there 
be granted to the Phylarchs and Hipparchs a decision in com- 
mon respecting all the courses themselves and those, who 
descend into them as competitors with theirarmson. But by 
establishing contests either in gymnastic exercises or for those 
without arms here, we shall not correctly lay down the law. 
But as an archer on horseback, or a javelin-hurler, a Cretan 
is not useless, so that there will be! for the sake of sport a 
strife and contest in these points. But it is not fit to force 
females by laws relating to these matters and by ordinances 
touching a sharing in common. But if from their previous 
education, proceeding to a habit, their nature admits of it, and 
there is no reluctance in boys? and virgins to take a share, 
(itis proper) to permit them and not to blame. 

[5.] Here then has there now completely come to an end 
the plan for contending and the learning of gymnastics on 
such points, as we labour in contests, and such (as we learn) 
under * masters day by day. And of music, moreover, the 
greater part has been gone through in like manner, and the 
matters relating to the Rhapsodists, and those that follow after 
them, and whatever contests of choirs necessarily occur at 
festivals, and will be orderly arranged in the months, and 
on the days, and in the years,‘ assigned to the gods and those 
with them,° whether they are distributed into triennial periods, 
or quinquennial, or in whatever way or manner the gods have 
given an idea respecting their arrangement. Atthatperiod too 
it is meet to expect that the contests of music will take place, 
when ordered by the prize-distributers and the instructor of 
the youths, and the guardians of the laws; who, on meeting 

' Since were cannot be united to an imperative, I have translated as 
if the Greek were fora, not éorw. A few passages may indeed be pro- 
dueedto gainsay this canon. But they all admit of an easy correction. 

? By zaidec are meant here, what are called a little before dyno. 

5 To support the syntax, Stephens was the first to read wad didacka- 
Awy, suggested by “sub magistris,” in Ficinus. The idea has been 
adopted by Ast and Stalb. I should prefer ca6’ ypéoay ty dWackddwr, 
with the usual ellipse of oiey. And so Winckelmann, who refers to 
Protagor. p. 325, F. and Alcibiad. i. p. 110, B. 

* Ficinus has, what is more natural, “ diebus mensibusque et annis.” 

5 Instead of werd Oey, Ficinus has ‘‘ demonibus ’— 
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‘together at a common spot, touching those very matters, shall 
become themselves the lawgivers, as to the time when, and 
the persons who, and with whom, they shall make the contests 
relating to all choirs and dancing. But of what kind each of 
these ought to be, both with respect to the language, and songs, 
and harmonies mingled with rhythms and dancing, has been 
often said by the first legislator; according to which the 
second legislators ought, by following in their steps, to distri- 
bute the contests in a manner befitting the several sacrifices 
at proper periods, and to permit the city to enjoy its festivals, 
With respect to these and other such like points, it is not dif- 
ficult to know what kind of a lawful arrangement they should 
obtain by lot ;! nor would the placing them here and there bring 
any great gain or loss to the state. But what is of no small 
consequence, and difficult to effect by persuasion, would be 
the work especially of a god ;? if indeed it is possible for the 
regulation to exist from him ; but now there seems almost to 
be the need of some bold man to do honour pre-eminently to 
the liberty of speech, and to state what seems to be the best 
for a city and citizens, by enjoining upon souls, that have 
become corrupt, what is becoming and consequent upon the 
whole polity, and by speaking in opposition to the greatest 
desires, and this without having a human being as an ally, but 
solely following reason alone. 

Clin. Of what reason are you now speaking, guest? for 
we do not understand you. 

Athen. Very likely. But I will endeavour to speak to you 
in a yet clearer manner. For when I arrived in the discourse 
at education, I perceived the lads and lasses associating with 
each other ina friendly manner. And it came, as was natural, 
upon me to be alarmed, when I considered how a person would 
use a state of that kind, where young men and women are deli- 
cately brought up, and unoccupied in those violent and vulgar 
labours, which very greatly extinguish rudeness, and where 
sacrifices, and festivals, and choirs are a care to all through 
the whole of life. By what means then in such a state will 
they abstain from those desires, which hurl many men and many 


1 In lieu of Xayydvew one would prefer rvyyavey, “ meet with.” For 
the idea of obtaining by lot a lawful arrangement is scarcely iatelligible. 

22 | have translated as if the Greek were Oeod pév padsor’ av épyov 
ein, ci—not Oe00 padiora épyov, si— 
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women into the worst state, ! from which should reason order 
them to abstain, a law is attempting to become.' Indeed it is 
not wonderful, if the laws previously ordained obtained a mas- 
tery over the majority of desires. For the not permitting a 
person to be excessively wealthy, is a no trifling advantage 
towards being temperate; and the whole of education has 
adopted laws in moderation for objects of this kind. Added to 
this, the eye of the rulers is compelled not to look elsewhere, but 
to regard even the young. ® These then, such at least as relate to 
man, possess moderation, as compared with the rest of desires.” 
But against the (unnatural)? love for boys and girls, and for wo- 
men (as if they were)* men, and for men (as if they were)? 
women, whence innumerable evils® arise both to men indivi- 
dually and to whole cities, how can any one be on their guard ? 
and ‘by cutting what remedy’ for each of these will a per- 
son discover an escape from such a danger? ‘This is by no 
means easy, Clinias. For in other things not a few the whole 
of Crete and Lacedemon will properly® contribute no small 
assistance to us, while laying down laws alien to the manners 
of the majority ; but in matters of love—since we are alone,® 


1! Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek. Ficinus 
has “‘ ita ut ratio, que abstinere imperet, lex efficiatur,” as if his MS. read 
wore 6 Néyoc, oY dy mpoorarry aréxecOat, vomog émuxepety yiyvecOa, 
But this would be equally unintelligible. Taylor’s translation seems to 
preserve the train of thought—‘ So that those things may be forbidden by 
law, which reason orders us to abstain from.” 

*—? Such is the version of the present text. But Ficinus, whom Ast 
has partially followed, seems to have found in his MS. raig aAXatce ém- 
Oupiare, doar ye avOpwriwat, pérpov mapéye. For his translation is “ ce- 
teris quidem humanis cupiditatibus modum adhibent.” The reading is 
rejected by Stalbaum ; for he was not aware that boa ye avOpwmwa could 
not be referred to ravra, on account of the intervening éatOupiac. 

* Ficinus alone inserts “ contra naturam,”’ requisite for the sense. 

_4,% Ficinus has “ pro feminis” and “ pro viris,” as if his MS. read 
dvr’ avdpoev and dyri yuvaueéy, instead of avdpdy and yuvatkmy with- 
out the preposition. ¥ 

® The word kakd, omitted in all the MSS., is found only in Ald., and 
acknowledged by “mala” in Ficinus. Ast refers to Propertius, i. 14. 

*—" On the phrase réuvev gdppaxov, repeated in xi. § 4, p. 919, B., 
and Epist. vii. p. 353, E., see Blomfield on Asch, Agam. 16. 

8 One MS., and Ficinus, and after him Taylor, omits éavekdc. 

® On the formula airoi yap éopey, omitted here by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor, see at Menexenus § 5, n. 31, and the parallel passages 
quoted here by Ast; amongst which the most apt is that of Cicero de 
Divinat. ii, 12, “ Sed soli sumus ; licet verum exquirere sine invidia.”” 
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(I say it,) they are entirely opposed to us.' For, if any one, 
following nature, should lay down the law, which was prior 
to the time of Laius,? and assert it was proper not to have an 
intercourse with men and boys, as if they were females, and 
bring forward as a witness the nature of wild beasts, and 
show that for such purposes the male does not touch the 
male, through its being unnatural, perhaps he would make 
use of a probable reason; but he would by no means accord 
with your cities. *Moreover he would not agree with them 
in that point,* which we have said the legislator ought always 
to observe. For we ever seek‘ in the laws laid déwn what 
contributes to virtue or not. Come then (say), should we agree 
that this may be at present laid down legally as something 
beautiful, or at least as not base, what part of it would aid us 
in the road to virtue ? Whether, when it takes place, will the 
habit of fortitude be produced in the soul of him, who is per- 
suaded ? or'a kind of a temperate form in the soul of him 
who persuades? Or would no one be persuaded on these 
points? but rather in every way the contrary of this. Will 
every one blame the soft disposition of him, who yields to plea- 
sures, and is incapable of self-control? But will not every one 
blame on the other hand the likeness of the image in him, who 
proceeds to an imitation of the female sex? “What man then 
will lay down as a law such a thing as this? Scarcely not 
one, who has true law in his mind. How then do we say 
that this is true? It is necessary for a person to see the 
nature of friendship and desire at the same time, and of the 
so-called loves, if he would reflect upon these matters cor- 
rectly. For they are two, and there is another and a third kind 
arising from both, and which, comprehended under one name, 
produces every doubt and darkness. 
Clin. How ? 

* Respecting the habits of the people in Crete and Lacedemon in love 
affairs, Ast refers to Strabo x. p. 39, Cas., and Servius on Virgil Ain. x. 325. 
Add Hesych. in Kpijra reérov and Aaxkwyixdy rpdrov. 

2 On the story of Laius, see Valckenaer in Diatrib. p. 23. 

3_8 The Greek is rpd¢ d? robroup—rovro ty robroc obx dpodoyti, 
where the same pronoun is repeated very inelegantly. Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, roir’ ay abroic oxy owodoyoi—For Ficinus has “quod minime 


assequetur.” 

* Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has “semper enim observari oportet,” 
as if his MS. read rnpowpey in lieu of Zyrodpev, a confusion of words founl 
elsewhere, as I have shown on Eurip. Tro. 927. 
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[6.] Athen. We surely call a friend one, who is like to 
like and equal to equal, as regards virtue. | And on the other 
hand, a friendly thing that, which is in want of what has become 
wealthy, although it is the contrary in sex.' But when each 
of these friendships becomes vehement, we call it love. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. The friendship, then, which arises from contraries is 
horrible and coarse, and does not often possess any thing in 
common; but that which arises from similars.is mild and 
common to both parties through life. But asregardsthat, which 
is mixed up with these, it is not, in the first place, easy to learn 
thoroughly what the person, who possesses this third love, 
would wish to happen to himself; and, in the next place, 
being drawn by both to a contrary point, he is in a state of 
doubt ; the one exhorting him to enjoy the prime of youth; 
and the other forbidding him. For he, who is a lover of the 
body and hungers after its ? beauty, as if it were a ripe grape, ? 
exhorts himself to be filled with it, and pays no honour 
to the moral feeling in the soul of his beloved. But he, who 
holds the desire of the body as a thing of secondary import- 
ance, and *looks rather than loves* with his soul, is wont, 
after feeling a desire for the soul in a becoming manner, to 
consider the satiety relating to the body‘ as an insult; but, 
reverencing, at the same time, and worshiping temperance, 
and fortitude, and what is highly becoming,® and prudence, he 
would wish to live ever chastely with the object of his love. 
But the love, which is mixed up with both these, is the love, 

‘1! In the words between the numerals Plato alludes to the love sup- 
posed to exist between those, who sell and who buy the beauty of body. 

*—? On this comparison of beauty to a ripe grape, see my note on 
Asch. Suppl. 994. Add lian. Epist. 8, 7d Kado Téy cwparwr 
éxepg éouxe. Himerius, quoted by Photius, p, 1131, dvapeveic ry Spay 
THY THC dTwWpac duwvupor. : 

’—8 Ast has properly remarked the play on the words ép@y and épdv 
here, and just before in dpa et d7wpa, which one cannot preserve in an- 
other language, although Ficinus has attempted to do so in part by his 
version—“ considerat potius quam desiderat.”’ 

* I have followed Ast in rejecting rov owparoc as an explanation of 
Tiv wepi ro o@pa. Perhaps however Plato wrote—rijv rept TO dowrov 
Tov cwparog TAnspovyy. See at viii. § 3, 

° This introduction of peyadomperic amongst the cardinal virtues 
seems very strange; and so does the union of aidodpevoc and ceBdpevoc. 


Hence I suspect that rd weyadorperic ought to be inserted between Kai 
and o¢Bépevoc, 
‘ 
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which we have just now detailed as the third. Since then 
there are these so many in number,' ought the law to forbid 
all of them, and prevent them from subsisting in us? or, is it 
not manifest that we should wish for the love, which is of 
virtue, and which is desirous of a young person becoming the 
best possible, to exist in the state ? and, if it were possi- 
ble, that we would prevent the other two? Or how shall we 
say, friend Megillus ? 

Megil. You have spoken, guest, on these very matters in a 
manner perfectly beautiful. 

Athen. I was likely, as I conjectured, friend, to meet with 
your accordance in sentiment. And there is no need for me 
to examine what your law intends on points of this kind, but 
for me to receive your agreement with my reasoning. But 
after this, I will again endeavour to persuade Clinias by a 
kind of enchantment *to be of our opinion. Let then, what 
has been conceded by you to me, be dismissed, and let us 
now go through entirely the laws. 

Megil. You speak most correctly: 

Athen. For laying down law itself * I possess a certain art, 
which at present is partly easy, and partly in every respect 
the most difficult possible. 

Megil. How say you? 

Athen. We know even at present very many men, who, 
although they act contrary to law, yet are restrained properly 
and carefully from an intercourse with beautiful persons, not 
unwillingly, but as much as possible willingly. 

Megil. When, say you? 

Athen. When any one has a beautiful brother or sister ; 
and in the case of a son or daughter, the same law, although 
unwritten, defends as sufficiently as possible (a person)* from 
sleeping with (them) either openly or in secret, °or in any 
other way from embracing and touching them.° Nor does even 
the desire of this intercourse come at all upon the masses. 


1 Ficinus has “ cum ergo tres sint amores,” adopted by Taylor. 

2 Ficinus omits trqéwy, and so after him does Taylor. 

3 I have adopted avrov, found in one MS., in lieu of roérov. 

* Astsays that cvyxaQebdovra, and dowalépuevor are used indefinitely, 
But the mention of the son and daughter would require a distinct mention 
likewise of the parents, which Taylor has introduced. 

55 Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed as usual, has omitted the whole 
clause, because, I suspect, he could make no sense out of it. For he 
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Megil. True. 

Athen. Does not then a small word extinguish all such 
pleasures ? 

Megil. What word do you mean? 

Athen. The assertion that these acts are by no means holy, 
but hateful to the gods, and of [all]! base acts the most bases 
And is not this the cause, that no one even speaks of them in 
other terms? but that each of us immediately from our birth? 
hear persons speaking of these acts at all times and in all places, 
both in fun and oftentimes in all the so-called seriousness of 
tragedy, when persons introduce *Thyesteses, or some Cidi- 
puses or Macareuses,* who have had secretly a connexion with 
their sisters,* but on being detected have readily inflicted death 
as the punishment of their wickedness upon themselves ? 

Megil. You have spoken most truly so far as this, that 
fame® has some wonderful power, since no one attempts even 
to breathe in any other manner ® contrary to laws 

[7.] Athen. That, therefore, which we just now said was 
right, that for a legislator, desirous of bringing under sub- 
jection some one of those passions, which pre-eminently get 
the mastery of men, it is easy to know in what manner he 
should take this in hand. For by making this (evil) report a 


doubtless knew that zw¢ d\Xwe could not be written in the place of d\Awe 
mwe; and if it could, that there is nothing to which that phrase could be 
referred by way of an antithesis; and that rodrwy could not be used for 
avréy, and still less for éxaréowy, what correct language would require. 
Perhaps Plato wrote roy warépa, acehkyGc domalopevoy dmrecOa Tov F 
oh ees e. “the father libidinously embracing and touching one or the 
other.” 

' Ficinus alone has “ omnium,’’ adopted by Taylor. But in the for- 
mula aicypéy aicxiora the word wdvrwy is omitted, as shown by the 
passages quoted by myself on Aisch. Eum. 230. 

? To avoid the absurdity of supposing, that persons from their birth 
understand what is spoken, Ficinus has “‘ statim ab ineunte etate.”” 

3—s On such plural proper names see at Menexen. § 17. 

‘ This assertion is applicable only to Macareus, who had a son by his 
sister Canacé. In the case of Thyestes, the act of incest was with his 
daughter; and in that of Gidipus, with his mother 

5 I confess I cannot understand what fame has to do here. The sense 
requires rather the mention of a dispirited conscience, or evil report. 
Perhaps Plato wrote—rij¢ d@ipouv suvyvoiac—or rather rij¢ Suopnpiac, 
which coincides better with the subsequent radryy ry onuny. 

6 Instead of d\Xwe, which I cannot understand, Plato evidently wrote 
aXovg, similar to the preceding é¢0évrac, and to Moiyocg yap Hy Tixye 
adovg in Aristoph. Neg. 1079. 
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holy thing amongst all the slaves and free-born and children ! 
and women, and the whole city, he will ?in the same manner? 
thus work out the greatest stability relating to this law. 

Megil. Entirely so. But (consider) * how it will be pos- 
sible to make all persons willingly speak in this manner. 

Athen. You have taken me up correctly. For this is what 
was stated by myself, that I possess an art, relating to this 
law, of making use of an intercourse according to nature for 
the procreation of children, by persons abstaining from a con- 
nexion with males, and not designedly destroying the race of 
man, nor sowing upon rocks and stones that, which,‘ even if it 
takes root, will never obtain its naturally productive power; 
and by abstaining from every female field, in which what is 
sown is unwilling to germinate. This law then, by becoming 
perpetual and in power at the same time, as it is now in power 
in the case of the intercourse amongst parents, would, °if it 
prevailed in other connexions justly,® produce’ benefits innu- 
merable. For, in the first place, it is laid down according to 
nature. And, next, it causes persons to restrain from the fury 
and madness of love, from all adulteries, and all the immo- 
derate use of meats and drinks, and to be familiar with and 
friendly to their wives ; and many other benefits would arise 
8if any one could be the master of this law.$ But, perhaps, 
some violent and young man, who is brim-full of seed, would, 

1 In lieu of ra:ci Ficinus found in his MS. dvdpdaa, as shown by his 
version, ‘‘ masculos,” adopted by Taylor. 

2_2 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

3 On the ellipse of $pa before brwe torat see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 520, 4. 

4 Instead of od phzore, which is without regimen, Ast suggested od ov 
pnmore— He should have elicited rather 6 y' od pore from 6 re in 
Clemens Alexandr. Pedag. ii. 10, p. 224, ed. Potter. 

5 On this metaphor Ast refers to numerous passages collected by him- 
self and others. He has however neglected to observe that Plutarch in 
Precept. Conjugal. § 42, alludes to this place in the words 2& wy obdéy ad- 
Toicg pvEetPat VéXworr. 

®_6 Ficinus omits tay—cnoy dicaiwo—correctly. 

7 One MS. has éxor instead of éye. Hence we must read pupi’ dy» 
dya0a éyo, similar to “ innumerorum erit bonorum causa,” in Ficinus. 

8—8 To avoid the manifest absurdity in the Greek—ei rov vdpov reg 
rovrov sivatro éyxparie¢ eivat, Ficinus has “si apud quemque fuerit 
stabilita,” which would lead to ei rod vépov xaot rovrov dbvairo way 
kpdrog stvat, i. e. “if the whole strength of this law could be over all 
persons.” ‘Taylor has, what the sense requires, “If this law was dili- 
gently observed by every one.” 
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on hearing this law laid down, immediately abuse (us) for 
framing laws foolish and impracticable, and would fill every 
place with his vociferations. It was then through looking to 
this, that I said I possessed a certain art, in part the easiest of 
all, and in part the most difficult, for perpetuating this very 
law, when laid down. For it is very easy to understand that 
this is possible, and in what way it isso. For we have said 
that, when this legal institution shall have been sufficiently 
made holy, it will bring under subjection every soul, and 
cause them through fear to be entirely obedient to the laws 
laid down. But matters at present have come to such a pass, ! 
that it appears it never can take place ; just as the practice of 
common meals is believed to be a thing impossible for a whole 
state to practise through its whole life and to exist ;? and though 
it has been proved by the fact, that it does take place amongst 
you, yet as regards the female sex, it does not seem even in your 
states >to have the nature of being able to exist (for ever).? 
Hence through the strength of this unbelief, I said it was 
very difficult for both of these to remain according to law. 

- Megil. And you were right in saying so. 

Athen. Since then it is not above the power of man, but it 
may indeed take place, are you willing that I should endea- 
vour to tell a tale bordering on credibility ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Will then a person abstain more easily from venery 
‘and be willing to do, what is enjoined, respecting it, ina moderate 
manner, *when he has his body in a good condition, and not 
like an ordinary person, or when ina bad one? = * 

Clin. By much the most, when it is not like an ordinary 
person. 

Athen. Do we then not know by hearsay of Iccus® of Taren- 

' The Greek is rp0BéBnxe viv. One MS. has rpoBéBykev ad viv, which 
leads to 7poBéBnke ra viv— 

? I have omitted with Ficinus dévac@a, which could not be inserted 
after x dvvardy sivat, whatever Ast may say to the contrary. 

%—% The Greek is géow éyew yiyvecOa, Ficinus has “ fieri posse 
putatur,” from which it is evident that he found here dvvac0at yiyvecOat. 
But the syntax requires rov before dvvacOa, and the sense aei after 
yiyvecOa. 

4‘—* As idwwrne is opposed to doxnrr¢ in Xenophon quoted by Ast, one 
would prefer here doxnrixdéc rd oda, instead of e& Td oHpa— 

5 This Iccus is spoken of again by Plato in Protagoras, p. 316, D., 
where the Scholiast brings forward the names of the three others men- — 
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_ tium, how,! for the sake of his contests at Olympia and the rest,? 
he did, from his love of contest and his art and his possessing 
in his soul fortitude combined with temperance, never, as the 
story goes, touch any woman or a boy during the whole period 
of his practice. And the same account is told of Crysson, 
and Astylus, and Diopompus, and very many others; al- 
though they were much worse educated as to their souls than 
my fellow-citizens and yours too, Clinias, and had their 
bodies swelling much more with carnal desires. 

Clin. In this you speak the truth that, what has been stated 
by persons of old respecting those athletes, did really take 
place. . 

Athen. What then, did they for the sake of victory in 
wrestling, and in running, and such like things, dare to abstain 
from that, which is called happiness by the masses? and shall 
our youth be unable to have a mastery over themselves, for 
the sake of a far more excellent victory ? which we tell them 
from their very childhood is the most beautiful, and in fables 
in prose, and by singing in verse, charm them, as is natural. 

Clin. What victory ? 

Athen. The victory over pleasure; (so that)‘ by being 
masters of themselves they live happily; but by being mas- 
tered, the very reverse. In addition to this, will not the dread 
of its being at no time and by no means a holy act give them 
the power to be the masters over those things, which others, 
worse than them, have mastered ? 

Clin. It is probable. 

[8.] Athen. Since then we have arrived thus far on the 
subject of this law, but have fallen into a difficulty through 
the wickedness of the many, I assert (with confidence), that 


tion@d here; of whom nothing seems to be known with the exception of 
Astylus, who Pausanias says, was a victor in the diaulum. 

I have adopted we for dy, as suggested by Heindorf on Protagoras, 

. 489. 
: 2 The Greek is kai rove re @\Xovc—where cai—re could not thus fol- 
low cai— Plato wrote, I suspect, rai woddodc Er’ GAH — 

3 Ast quotes opportunely Horace in A. P. 412, “ Qui studet optatam 
cursu contingere metam—Abstinuit Venere et vino.” 

* I have translated as if dare had dropt out after vikno— 

5 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has alone “ audacter ””—as if his MS. 
read onpi Capodv— 

68 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 
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our legal institution ought to march on without disguise, and 
to say on these points,° that our citizens ought not to be worse 
than birds, and many other wild animals; who, produced in 
large herds,! live without intercourse, and pure, and chaste, 
up to the time of procreation ; but when they arrive at that 
period, the male for its gratification pairing with the female, 
and the female with the male, they live for the remainder of 
their time in a holy and just manner, firmly abiding in the 
first compacts of friendship. It is requisite then for them? 
to be better than wild beasts. If however they are corrupted 
by the other Greeks, and the greatest number of the Barba- 
rians, and on seeing what is called the unregulated Aphrodité, 
and on hearing that it has the greatest power, are thus unable 
to have a mastery over it, there will be a need for the guardians 
of the laws to become legislators, and to devise for them a 
second law. 

Clin. What law would you advise to be laid down for them, 
if the one now laid down escapes them? 

Athen. Evidently, Clinias, that which follows upon this. 

Clin. What law do you mean ? 

Athen. That they should especially cause the strength of 
pleasures to be not exercised, by turning, by means of labours, 
to other parts of the body the course of their overflow and 
feeding. And this will take place, if in the use of venereal 
pleasures there is no shamelessness. For they, who, through 
shame, make a rare use of a thing of this kind, will have their 
mistress of less power, *[by using it seldom]. 5 Let it then 
be held by custom and an unwritten law, that to do any of 
these lawful things secretly, is honourable; but not secretly, is 
disgraceful ;> ®but not to do it, not at all; thus this would lie 


* Plato had perhaps in mind flocks of small birds and herds of wotves ; 
although in the case of gregarious quadrupeds very few, I believe, are 
known to pair. 

? Instead of adrovc I should prefer dorovc—“ citizens.” 

3 In lieu of rpop7v one would have expected rpvgy, * luxurious- 
ness.”’ 

4_4 The words between the brackets are evidently superfluous, and cor- 
rectly omitted by Ficinus, and tacitly after him by Taylor. 

’—5 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows implicitly, has— Clam ergo consuetudo et lex non scripta hec 
fieri suadeat, contra autem fieri, velut turpe, dissuadeat.”’ 

®—6 Stephens was the first to see that the Greek, of which I have 
given a literal translation, concealed some error, which he confesses his 
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in our law as being disgraceful on the other hand, and honour- 
able secondly possessing a second rectitude.6 And thus one 
genus, comprehending three genera, would compel those, who 
are corrupted in their nature, (and) whom we have spoken 
of as being inferior to themselves, not to act contrary to 
the law. 

Clin. What are thtse ? 

Athen. The god-worshipping (genus), and the honour-loving, 
and that which is produced from the desire not of beauties in the 
body but of those really existing in the manners of the soul. 
And these matters perhaps, now detailed by us, are like 
prayers! in a fable; but they will be by far the best, should 
they perchance exist in all states. Perhaps, too, if a god 
pleases, we may compel one of two things to take place in 
matters of love; either that no one shall dare to touch any 
free and well-born woman, besides his married wife, or sow 
the seed, for which there has been no sacrificial rite,? and which 
is illegitimate, amongst harlots, nor that, which is barren, 
amongst males, contrary to nature ; or we will take away en- 
tirely the intercourse of males ; but with respect to females, if 
any one has an intercourse with any one, except those who 
come to his house, together with the gods, and sacred mar- 
riages, whether such women are bought, or acquired by any 
other means, *and he does not lie hid from all men and women,* 
to such a person we should, if we caused him by law to be dis- 
franchised of the privileges‘ in the state, perhaps appear to 
have acted by law correctly, as being one who is truly like a 
foreigner. Let this law, whether it is one, or we ought to call 
inability to correct; and so do I; nor has the long note of Cousin 
thrown, I think, any light on the passage. Ast, however, has suggested some 
alterations, from which nothing appears to be gained. Ficinus, “ turpe- 
= sic non omnino agere; sic enim et secundo servabimus honestum 
oco. 

? Compare v. § 8. 

? This alludes to the fact that sacred rites preceded a marriage, as 
shown by pera Oedy xai iepiv yapwy. Ast quotes opportunely Iamblich. 
Vit. Pythag. § 195, G@uroc cai v60n ovvovcia. But the a@vrove re Kai 
ayapovc yapovc, mentioned by Suidas in’ A@vrovc and Acazaivey, related 
to what Persius calls ‘‘ foedos hymenzos,” as may be inferred from the ex- 
pression rijv avdpdy amremapevoc giow. 

%—8 I confess I hardly understand this clause. 

* I do not remember to have met elsewhere with the phrase of dripov 
twaivwy. Ficinus has “ infamis lege omnibusque civitatis honoribus,” 
as if his MS. read dripov abriyv racwy rwy tv ry Ode TywY. 
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them two, be laid down respecting all venereal and amatory 
matters, which, through having an intercourse with each other 
from desires of such a kind, we transact both in a proper and 
improper manner. 

Megil. Even now,! O guest, I would vehemently accept 
this law from you ; but let Clinias here tell us himself, what’ 
he thinks on these points. 

Clin. So shall it be, Megillus, when it appears to me that 
a fitting opportunity presents itself; but, for the present, per- 
mit our guest to proceed forward in the matter of his laws. 

Megil. Right. 

[9.] Athen. But having proceeded so far, we are almost at 
the establishment of common meals, which we said would with 
difficulty exist elsewhere ; but in Crete no one else? would 
suppose that it ought to be adopted. But after what manner ? 
whether as here, or as at Lacedemon? or is there a third 
kind of common meals beside these, which would be better than 
both? This it seems to me it is not difficult to discover; and 
when discovered, to work out nota great good. For what 
has been now prepared is in an elegant condition, 

Following upon these is the preparation for livelihood, *in 
what manner it ought to follow them.? Now a livelihood 
in other states would be of various kinds and many, and 
especially from the double sources of what there would be to 
these. For what relates to food is obtained by most of the 
Greeks from the earth and sea; but by these from the earth 
alone. This therefore will present a more easy task for the 
legislator. 4For not only will half the laws be moderate, but 
much fewer,‘ and still befitting free-men. For the legislator 


1 | have translated as if the Greek were cai ra vuy, not Kai roivuy— 

? Instead of d\Xwe, rendered “ frustra’”’ by Ficinus, all the other MSS. 
read &4\Xoc—an error I presume for avoe, i. e. dvOpwroc. Taylor has 
“but no one will suppose but that it ought to be adopted in Crete.” 
From which I have been led to suggest—owd’ cic GAN’ 7) We Oéov UrodaBor 
dy yiyvecOat; unlessit be said that the sense is—‘‘ But in Crete no one 
would think that it is adopted in vain.” But in that case dety ought to be 
omitted. 

3’—® Such is the literal version of the Greek—riv’ atroic dv rpdmov 
éxowro, Ficinus—‘‘ quomodo haberi possit.” But Taylor has, what the 
sense requires—‘‘in what manner it should be procured for our citizens,” 
which would be—riv’ doroig av rpdmoy écoiro, This confusion of 
%ocro and écorro I have noted twice or thrice elsewhere. 

*—4 The Greek is ob ydp povoy tyuceic ad yiyvovrat vopor pérproe 
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of this state is freed for the most part from matters re- 
lating to ship-owners, and foreign merchants, and retail 
dealers, and inn-keepers, and tax-collectors, and miners, !and 
money-lenders, and usurers at compound interest,! and ten 
thousand other things of this kind, and bids them all go 
hang ; but he will lay down laws for the tillers of land, and 
shepherds, and the breeders of bees, and the guardianship 
and the superintendents of the operations connected with such 
matters, after having laid down laws on subjects of the 
greatest moment relating to marriages, and the procreation 
and the bringing up of children, and still further, their educa- 
tion, and the establishment of magistracies in the state. But at 
present it is necessary for the legislator to turn himself ?to 
(the laws), relating to feeding? and to those, who labour for 
it. Let the laws then, called Agricultural, be first laid down. 
* And let this be mentioned as the first law relating to Zeus, 
who presides over boundaries. Let no one remove the land- 
marks, either of a fellow-citizen, who is a friend, or of a 
neighbour, * while possessing himself at the extremities he isa 
neighbour to another stranger,* thinking that this is truly “To 
remove what is not to be removed.”* But let every one be de- 
sirous to attempt to remove the greatest other*[ except a bound- 
ary ] stone® rather than a small stone, which is the boundary 
moXd 6’ tkadrrove, which Ficinus, whom Taylor follows in part, has thus 
abridged, ‘“‘multo enim major quam dimidia pars legum sufficiet.”” For 
he probably saw that ad had no meaning here, and knew that after od 
povoy correct Greek would require aX Kai, not odd dé—I have trans- 
lated as if the words were dy yiyvowro: but I cannot correct the error in 
word 0? tharrove. 

1—! The Greek is—cai daveopéy cai tacréxwy récwy. But one MS. 
has ézi ré«w, which shows that cai is an interpolation. On the expres- 
sion ézi rék réxov, Ast refers to Spanheim on Aristoph. Neg. 1155. 

2_2 | have translated as if the Greek were émi rove vépoug Tiv Tpogpny 
mépt kai doo.—and not éxi rove rijv Tpogny Kai boor wepi—For Ficinus 
has ‘‘ ad leges de victu deque iis qui—” 

3—% Such is the literal version of the Greek—pare duoréppovoc, én’ 
toxariac Kextnpivoc adrAwp Livy yecrovGy—out of which, I confess, [ can 
make nothing; nor could Ficinus, whose abridged translation, adopted by 
Taylor, is “ nec finitimi peregrini, si agri extrema possideat.” 

* On this saying see Ast at iii. § 6, p. 684, D. 

5—5 The words between the brackets are omitted by Ficinus, whom 
Ast has followed with the approbation of Stalbaum. One MS. likewise 
omits wiv dpov waAXov. But unless I am mistaken, in the letters dAAoy 
tiv dpor lie hid the names of two mountains, one in Crete, and the 
other in Laconia. Hence, instead of wA7v bpov, I would read 4) Taiva- 

Z 
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of friendship and hatred sworn before the gods. For Zeus, who 
presides over a kindred-clan, is the witness of the one, and he 
who presides over hospitality, of the other ; which deities ‘are 
excited together with the most hateful wars.! Now he, who is 
obedient tothe law, will have no perception of the ills, that come 
from it: but let him, who despises it, be exposed to a double 
punishment, one, and the first, from the gods, but the second, 
under the law. For let no one voluntarily remove the land- 
mark of his neighbour; and against him, who does remove 
them, let any one, who is willing, inform the landowners ; and let 
them bring him into court; and if any one has to pay damages 
on the charge of his having made privately and by force the land 
to be without a division, *(respecting) the party so having to 
pay,” let the court fix the penalty, as to what he is to suffer 
(in person) or in purse after being defeated. After this, many 
and small injuries from neighbours do, through their fre- 
quency, beget a great weight of enmity, and cause a neigh- 
bourhood to be disagreeable and excessively bitter. Hence it 
is requisite for a neighbour to take every care not to cause 
any differences with his neighbour; and to be particularly 
cautious in other matters, and especially as regards the cul- 
tivation of grounds, which they have a mutual right to till. 
For to do an injury is by no means difficult, but is in the 
power of every man; but to do a benefit is not in the power 
of every one. Let him then, who, stepping over his own 
boundary, secretly tills? his neighbour’s land, pay for the 
mischief done; and, on account of his shameless and sordid 
conduct, pay another sum, the double of the mischief to the 
injured party. Of these and all such like matters let the Land- 
Stewards take cognizance, and act as judges and fix the fine; 


pov, but what we are to read for AAAON, I am unable to state, unless it be 
JAAION. Cornarius has “quam terminum aut parvum lapidem,” as if 
he wished to read paAXor rir’ Spor 7 opuxpdy AiPov— 

11 The words between the numerals, I confess, I do not understand. 
Ficinus has—“ qui hostili preelio semper insurgunt,” partially followed in 
Taylor’s translation, “‘ are roused in conjunction with the most hostile 
battles.” If it were permissible to personify War here, one might fancy 
that Plato wrote of paXtora Tlodépp ry Oewy éxOiorw éysipovrat. 

2? Ast, whom Stalbaum follows, would reject rod é@Advrog, as an 
interpolation. I have translated as if wepi had dropt out between 7ror- 
ovvroc and Tov d¢A\dvToc— 

5 Instead of érepyaZnrat one MS. reads dmepyafnra: which evidently 
leads to drepyafyrat, as I have translated. 
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and over the greater suits, as it has been stated before, let the 
whole order of the twelfth part (preside) ; but of the lesser, 
the chiefs of the guardians of these. And if any one ! pas- 
tures his flocks over (his neighbours’ grounds),! let those who 
witness the injury, decide upon it and fix the fine. And if 
a person appropriates to himself the swarms of bees belong- 
ing to another, *by following the pleasure of the bees, and 
making a noise, by beating them down? thus makes them his 
own, let him pay for the injury done. And if any one sets 
fire to his own wood, and takes no thought of his neighbour’s, 
let him be fined according to the damage decided on by the 
rulers. And if in planting he does not leave a proper distance 
from his neighbour’s land, (let him pay,)* as has been stated 
even by many legislators sufficiently ;4 of whose laws it is 
meet to make use, and not to think that the greater regulator 
of a state is to lay down laws for all matters, both great and 
small, and such as belong to a casual legislator. Since relating 
even to water laws of the olden time, and those beautiful too, 
have been laid for the tillers of the ground, which it is not 
proper °for us to use (like water-channels) in our discourse.® 
But let him, who will, lead water to his own ground, com- 
mencing from common streams, and not cutting off the sources, 
evidently belonging to a private person; and let him lead it 


‘1 Such is the meaning of éawvéwy, which Ficinus renders “‘ pascuis 
noceat;”’ and Taylor, “ distributes cattle—” 

2_2 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has, what is far 
preferable, “‘ si aliena examina quis persequitur, atque era pulsans delec- 
tatione apes ad se trahit.”” But whether he found in his MS. the coun- 
terpart of his translation is another question. By the aid however of the 

_ gl. in Photius and Suidas, Me\urrornyxeiv’ rd Kpovovrac Wgor roteiy, iva 
py ai pédcooar TpoTéTwvrat, or as it should be read, MeAirresdy re Hyeiv 
—iva pi)—traparorirwyra, i. e. “To sound something suited to bees, 
in order that they may not fly away””—one may hazard a conjecture that 
Plato wrote something to this effect—rg ray pedurrdy mrijce ovverdpe- 
voc, kai nOovy KaTraknd\Gy Kpovopévov Tov abra¢ ob'twe oikewrat, i. e. 
“by following the flight of the bees and charming them with the delight 
of something being beaten, thus make them his own.” 

% The words between the lunes are supplied by Ficinus alone, “ita 
plectatur,” whom Taylor has followed. In two MSS, it is stated that 
CnproboOw is understood here. ‘ 

‘ Plato is thought to allude here to Solon; who introduced a similar 
law at Athens, as we learn from Plutarch i. p. 91, D. 

55 | have introduced the words “like water-courses,” to preserve 
the play in xapoxerevety, applied here to both the course of the water and 
conversation. A 

Zz 
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where he likes, except through dwellings, or certain sacred 
(places) or tombs, and doing no damage, except what arises 
from! leading aside the water. Butif the natural dryness of the 
ground in certain places should be incapable of retaining the 
waters from Zeus,” and there is a deficiency in necessary 
drink, let a person dig in his own ground, until he comes to 
the clay. But if in this depth he does not meet with water, 
let him draw from his neighbours as much drink as is neces- 
sary for each of his domestics. But if there should be a 
searcity4 amongst his neighbours also, let him, after receiv- 
ing an order from the Land-Stewards, take to himself the 
regulation-allowance each day, and thus have a share in the . 
water of his neighbour. But if there be water from Zeus, and 
one of those on the lower ground does an injury to a farmer 
on the upper, or to the party dwelling near him, by not allow- 
ing an outlet to the water; or, on the contrary, if the party 
above carelessly permits the waters to run down, and does an 
injury to a party below; and (the two parties) are for this 
unwilling to communicate® with each other on these matters, 
let the party, who wishes it, bring in a City-Steward in the 
city, and in the country a Land-Steward, and let him regu- 
late himself® what each ought to do; and let him, who does 
not abide by the regulation, undergo a punishment for his 
envious and at the same time morose temper, and let him, the 
verdict being against him, pay to the injured party the double 


' To support the syntax we must insert either dv’ or ax’ before abrije, 
similar to ‘ab ipso” in Ficinus. 

? i, e, rain-water. 

° To this passage Plutarch alludes in ii. p, 827, D., and from i. p. 91, 
it appears that Plato adopted merely a law of Solon. 

* So Ast, after Ficinus, understands dv d«piBeiac—a meaning those 
words never did or could bear; and though Faehse has failed in suecess- 
fully correcting them, he has happily suggested, what I have adopted, 
deEauevog in lieu of raZapevoc— 

° Ficinus renders xowwveiv by “ convenire,” i. e. to come to terms; a 
a teeing which that verb does not, if I rightly remember, have else- 
where. 

_. § This seems a rather strange enactment. For the party, who is 
brought in, ought rather to appoint what each should do. To avoid this 
absurdity, Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed, omits iraywy 6 BovAdpe- 
voc, as shown by his version, “in urbe quidem eedilis, in agris vero, qui 
agris preest, modum imponat.”” Hence in lieu of éraywr—rataoOw ri— 
one would prefer érayérw—rdtac Onoovra, ri—i.e. let him bring a 
person to lay down regulations. 
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of his loss, !'through not being willing to obey the person in 
office.! 

[10.] It is meet likewise for all to have a communion in 
some such way as this of the fruits of autumn. *The god- 
dess herself has a twofold gift of grace for us ;* one a Dionysal 
instruction,* not to be treasured up; the other, which is na- 
turally suited for laying by. Let then this law be ordained 
respecting the fruits of autumn. Whoever tastes the rustic 
fruit, be it grapes or figs, before the season for gathering 
them, which falls in with the rising of Arcturus,‘ either in his 
own or the grounds of others, pay fifty drachms sacred to 
Dionysus, if he has plucked them from his own land; but if 
from his neighbour’s, a mina ;° but if from that of others, two- 
thirds of a mina. But let him who wishes to gather the 
grape now called “ well-born,”® or grapes called “ well-born,”7 
if he takes them from his own ground, pluck them how and 
when he likes; but if from another’s, let him, if he has not 


1_1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

2_2 Such is the literal version of the Greek, dirrdg¢ npiv dwoede 1) Oedg 
Exe xaptToc avr: but the goddess imparts rather than possesses gifts. 
Hence Ficinus translates éyex by “ largitus,”’ a meaning assigned elsewhere, 
but improperly, to yet. Plato evidently wrote dirrijc—dwosac—yéee ya- 
ptrac, i. e. “ pours out the favours of a double gift.” On the confusion in 
éxery and yéerv, see at Menexen. § 14, p. 82. Winckelmann suggests 
xapuc TL an, which I cannot understand. 

3 Here again is an error in the text, which, although it has baffled the 
ingenuity of Cornarius, Ast, and Stalbaum, it is not very difficult to cor- 
rect. The Greek is rawdeiay Acovvordda—where lies hid é7ov ijésiav 
Avoyvciov \iBa—“ the sweet flowing of the Dionysian juice,” a quota- 
tion from some lyric poet; while in éd¢ there would be an allusion to 
“Orwpa, which, says the Etymol. M. in ’O7dg, is so called, drt d0¢ abryy 
wei, & gore pudarret, or, as it should be read, bru drrode adr? woéi. 
With regard to \iBa, see at Adsch. Eum. 54, where I elicited A\(Ba 
from étd, adopted by every editor except Wellaver. Winckelmann refers 
here to something he has written on this passage in Act. Societat. Greec. 
ii. p.17. But as I have never seen the work, I do not know what he has 
done for the correction or explanation of the passage. 

4 This star, at the tail of the Greater Bear, rises about the autumnal 
equinox. 

5 That is, double; for the mina contained 100 drachms. : 

® Although Eustathius on IA. E. p. 544= 414, quotes from this passage 
yevvaiay and yevvaia, yet Plato wrote, I suspect, the names of two 
places, where the grape and fig were grown to perfection. 

7 Ficinus adds here, “ neque commode recondi possint.” 
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persuaded (the owner), be fined !in that way ever! following 
out the law,? that a person is not to remove what he has not 
put down. But if a slave, not having persuaded the owner of 
the ground, gathers any fruit of this kind, let him be scourged 
with stripes equal in number to each grape on a bunch and 
fig on the tree. Let a foreign settler, who has bought the 
“well-born” autumnal fruit,? eat them if he pleases; but if a 
stranger sojourning in the land, as he passes along the road, 
(either alone) * or with one follower, desires to taste the au- 
tumnal fruit, let him taste the “ well-born” fruit, receiving it 
as the gift of a host; but the law prohibits even a person of 
such a kind® from sharing in the fruit called rustic. If any 
one ignorantly tastes these, either himself or a slave, let a 
person punish the slave with stripes, but send away the free 
person after admonishing and teaching him that he may taste 
other autumnal fruits (unfit)® for laying by, but that those, 
belonging to raisins and wine and dry figs, are unfit for him 
to have. With respect to pears, and apples, and pomegranates, 
and all such fruits, let it not be held a disgraceful act to gather 
them secretly. But if a person under thirty years of age is 
detected (gathering them), let him be struck and repelled, but 
without wounds, but let there be no infliction of such like 
blows upon a free-man. And let it likewise be lawful for a 
stranger to be a partaker of these, as of the autumnal fruits.’ 
But if any older person tastes of them, eating them on the spot, 
and secretly taking away none, let him partake’ of all such as a 
stranger does ; but if he is not obedient to the law, let him run 
the risk of being no competitor for virtue, should any one at 
that time give information of such matters to the then judges. 

[11.] Water for gardens is pre-eminently the most nutritive. 


1—! Ficinus, followed by Taylor, unable it seems to understand éxeiywe 
asi, has omitted those words ; and so he has éréuevoe, for which Stephens 
suggested éropévwe, found in Timeus, p. 27, C. 

* This too was a law of Solon, as we learn from Diogen. L. i. 57. 

* Ficinus renders rijyv yevvaiay, by “ad repositionem ineptis,” and 
shortly afterwards rij¢ yevvaiac by “ fructus non reponendos—” 

* Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has alone “si transeat solus.’’ 

5 Instead of rév rovodTwy, all the MSS. have rdyv rovwvroy, answering 
to ‘‘ peregrinos”’ in Ficinus, 

$ Ficinus has “ ficus uvasque solum modo ad repositionem ineptas,”” who 
therefore found in his MS. dvezurnésiov after sic awdOeow. 

’ Here too Ficinus ‘has inserted “‘quos superius diximus repositioni 
ineptos.” 
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of all things, but it is easily rendered corrupt. For it is 
not easy to corrupt either the earth, or the sun, or the air, 
which together with water are the nourishers of what springs 
up from the soil, either by drugs, or turnings aside, or thefts ; 
but all such things as these can take place in the case of the 
nature of water; and hence it requires the assistance of law. 
Let this then be (the law) respecting it. If any one willingly 
corrupts the water of another by drugs, or diggings, or thefts, 
whether such water be from a spring or collected (in a tank), 
let the party injured have a trial before the City-Stewards, 
‘and write down the estimated amount of the injury.!. ?. And 
if any one be found guilty of having corrupted it by any drugs, 
let him, in addition to the fine, cleanse the spring or the tank 
of water in the way that the laws of the (holy) interpreters 
shall point out, how the cleansing ought to be done on each 
occasion, and by each person.? 

With respect to the conveyance of all fruits in season, let 
it be lawful for any, who wishes, to carry home his own pro- 
perty through every place, wherever he shall do no damage to 
any one, or gain an advantage himself three times as much-as 
the damage done to his neighbour. But of these questions 
Jet the magistrates take cognizance, and of all other injuries 
that one person wilfully commits by violence or secretly 
against another person unwillingly, either himself or his pro- 
perty, by means of the property of the former. And let the 
party (injured) lay all matters of this kind before the rulers, 
and receive compensation for the injury up to three mine; 
but if the complaint of one person against another be of a higher 
amount, let him bring his suit before the common courts of 
justice, and let him have satisfaction against the party, who has 
done the injury. But if any magistrate shall be found to 
decide upon the damage with an unjust sentence, let him be 
considered as a debtor to the injured person for twice the loss 
sustained. And let any one, who wishes it, bring the unjust 
conduct of the magistrate before the common tribunals in each 
case* of complaint. But as there are ten thousand trifling 

1—! The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

%—? In the place of all between the numerals Taylor has merely, “ and 
if convicted he shall be punished adequately to his offence.” 

3 I have translated as if the Greek were év ixdory, not éedorwy, which 
is without regimen. 
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things of law, according to which punishments ought to be 
inflicted, respecting the distribution of trials by lot, and the 
citations, and the persons citing, whether the citation ought 
to be made before two, or how many, and whatever else is 
of such a kind, these are not to be left unregulated by law, 
nor yet are they worthy of an aged legislator. Let young men, 
therefore, lay down the laws relating to these, ' (by looking) 
to the enactments of their predecessors, and modelling trifling 
matters after great,! and by becoming experienced in the neces- 
sary use of them, till every thing shall appear to be sufficiently 
laid down. *And then rendering them immovable, let them 
live and use them as possessing a power in moderation.? 
With respect to the other handicraft trades, it is requisite 
to act in this manner. In the first place, let no person of the 
country be one of those, who labour at handicraft trades, 
nor yet the domestic of a person of the country. For a citizen, 
who is to preserve and hold the arrangements of the state, com- 
mon to all, is engaged in an art requiring much practice, and, 
at the same time, much learning, nor is he able* to attend to the 
pursuit as a by-work. Now to labour accurately in two pur- 
suits, or two arts, scarcely not a single nature of man is suffi- 
cient. Nor is the same person sufficient* to exercise one 
art, and to superintend another person, exercising another. 
This therefore ought first of all to take place in a state. Let 
no coppersmith be at the same time a carpenter; nor let a 
carpenter attend more to others, who are coppersmiths, than 
to his own art, making as a pretext, that while he is attending to 
many servants, who are working for him, he very reasonably 
attends more to them, for the sake of greater gain accruing 
from thence to himself than from his own art; but let every 
artist in the state exercise one art alone, and from that obtain 
‘_! Such seems to be the meaning of the Greek, rpdc ra Trav mpdo0ev 
vovlerjuara arropipodpevor opukpd mpd peyada, although pupetoOar and 
its compounds do not, as far as I know, mean “to cause to imitate.’ 
?—? Ficinus has “ deinde sufficienter, positis immobiliter, his utantur,” 
as if his MS. read perpiwe in lieu of yérproy, which can hardly stand here 
brig 7t— Baiter would read pérpoy, and refers to p. 836, A., 957, A., 
I have translated as if the Greck were odd’ év rapipyy Svvapuevog 
émurnoedev, not deduevoc, which Ast is able to understand only by saying 
that éirndedevy is to be taken in a passive sense. 


4 The Greek is airéc twaviic, But five MSS. read ixavdc, while 
avro¢ is plainly required by the sense. 
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his living. This law let the City-Stewards with all exertion 
preserve ; and let them punish with disgrace and infamy any 
person of the country, if he inclines to any art more than to 
the attention to virtue, until they bring him to his own pro- 
per course. But if any stranger applies himself to two arts, 
let them, by punishing him with bonds, and fines, and ex- 
pulsions from the city, compel him to be one person instead 
of being many. With respect to. the wages of workmen, and 
the destruction! of their works, and? should any other person 
injure them, or they* any one else, let the City-Stewards 
pass a judgment as far as to fifty drachms; but beyond this, 
let the common tribunals decide according to law. 

And let no person in the state pay any duty on exports and 
imports. But with respect to frankincense, and other foreign 
aromatics, for the gods, and purple, and other dyed colours, 
which this country does not produce, or with respect to any 
other art, requiring foreign articles to be imported, let no one 
introduce any of these without some necessity; nor, on the 
other hand, export any thing which it is necessary to remain 
inthe country. On all these matters let the twelve guardians 
of the laws, five of the elder being excepted, take the cog- 
nizance and have the care. With respect to arms and all 
warlike instruments, if there should be a necessity for im- 
porting any foreign art, relating to plants,‘ Sor metals, or 
chains, or any animals, °on account of their use of such a 
kind,® let the Hipparchs and the Generals have full powers 
over the import and export of such articles, ‘the state 

1 This I cannot understand, nor could Ast, who thinks that something 
has been lost here. Ficinus has “ de operis ipsorum approbatione aut 
improbatione.”’ 

2 This ‘and’ seems strangely introduced here. 

8 The Greek is édy ti¢ adrode Erepoc Hf ixeivoi rv’ Gov adixwor. 
But in this antithetical formula, where airdc is found in the first clause, 
it is always repeated in the second. There is some error here; which 
might be corrected without much difficulty. 

4 The plants used for warlike purposes were, the ash made into spear 
handles, and other trees converted into shields and bows and arrows. 

5_5 The Greek is 9 peradXeutixod krnparog 4 CeopevTixod. Ficinus 
has “‘ enea instrumenta, funes—” 

66 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘ que ad bellum conferant.” 

71 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Ficinus 
fills out the sense in his version, “‘ ut civitas invehendi evehendique simul, 
cum opus sit, facultate non privetur.” What Plato wrote and meant to 
say, I confess myself unable to discover. 
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giving at the same and receiving ;7 but the guardians of 
the laws shall lay down, respecting these matters, laws be- 
coming and sufficient. And let there be no higgling for the 
sake of money-making, 'either by this person or any one 
else,! either in the whole country or city, or in any part. 

[12.] With respect to food and the distribution of the pro- 
duce of the ‘country, the correctness of the method near to 
that laid down by the law in Crete, would seem, if adopted, to be 
adopted with reason. For it is meet that all should distribute 
into twelve parts the whole produce of the land, in which 
way also it is to be consumed. Let every twelfth part, for 
example, of wheat and barley, of which let all the rest of fruits 
be the followers, that are to be divided, and all the animals in 
each,” that are to be sold, be divided into three parts, according 
to a certain proportion ; one being for free-men, another for 
their domestics, and the third for handicraftsmen and strangers 
generally, and such as are residing with the foreign settlers, 
in want of necessary sustenance, or are constantly arriving 
during the exigencies of the state, or any individual. Of all 
the necessaries (of life), let this third part so distributed be 
alone vendible from necessity; but of the two others let 
nothing be necessarily sold. How then would these be dis- 
tributed most correctly? In the first place, it is evident that 
we should distribute* them partly equally, and partly un- 
equally. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. It must needs be, that the land produces and brings 
up each of these things worse or better. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. *In such a way then as this, ‘ as there are three parts, 
let no part have more, when distributed, either (that)° for masters 


‘—! Here again I am in the dark, as to the person or thing meant by 
rovrou and GAXov pndevoc. 

? Cousin understands after éedoroc the words pépect rig xwpas. 

° In lieu of vépopev, one MS, has veudpeva: which leads to vépouey ay. 

‘—* The Greek is Tp piv roivuy rovobrw, where Ast would read rov 
Hey roivuy roovrov. But to my mind nothing is gained by the change. 
In both cases I am equally in the dark. Ficinus renders r@ pév roivuy 
rovovTw, by “quoad hoc.” But that would be in Greek, rodrov y’ tvexa. 
Winckelmann suggests rovorw tpdaw, which I have adopted. 


A = and Ast would read pyre rd—found subsequently in two 
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or slaves, nor, on the other hand, that for strangers; but 
let the distribution give !the equality of similitude,! the same 
to all. “And let each citizen, on receiving his two parts, have 
the power to distribute both to slaves and free-men, as much 
of his share, and of what kind, as he pleases. ? But the greater 
quantity of these? it is meet to be distributed by measure 
and number, in this way, (by a person) taking the number of 
all the animals to which there ought to be food from the earth 
and distributing it. After this it is meet for habitations to be 
separately assigned them in an orderly regulated manner. Now 
the following regulation is suited to matters of this kind. 
There ought to be twelve hamlets, one in the middle of each 
twelfth part; and in each hamlet, to be selected first a market- 
place, and temples for the gods and the demons, who follow 
the gods; and whether these are some local (heroes) amongst 
the Magnetes,’ or the holy seat of other ancients, whose memory 
has been preserved, to these let persons pay the honours due 
to ancient men, and found every where temples to Vesta, and 
Zeus, and Athéné, and to him who may be the leader of the 
others, that belong to each twelfth part. And first (it is meet) 
for the buildings to be about these temples, where the ground 
is the highest, as receptacles the best protected possible for the 
garrison; but to prepare all the rest of the country, by dis- 
tributing it into thirteen parts for the handicraftsmen ; and to 
cause one portion of these to settle in the city, by distributing 
this portion amongst the twelve parts of the whole city ; (but 
to have the other)‘ persons distributed out of the city, and in a 
circle about it; and every hamlet to cause the race of handi- 
craftsmen to settle together, that are useful to the agricul- 
turists ; and of all these let the Land-Stewards have the care, 
and of how: many and of what kind each place may require ; 
and of the spots in which the handicraftsmen may dwell, and 
be the least annoyance, and the greatest benefit to the agricul- 


11 T must leave for others to explain what Plato meant by this ex- 
pression; on which however Ficinus has thrown some light by his 
yersion, ‘ equalis eademque similiter sit omnibus distributio,” 

22 Cousin translates 7d 62 wAéov roUrwy—“ pour le surplus.” 

% The Magnetes here alluded to were the inhabitants of Magnesia in 
Crete. For a list of other cities of the same name in the Troad, Lydia, 
and Macedonia, see Steph. Byz. 

4—4 Ficinus alone has, what is required by the sense, “ali@ exteriorem 
undique teneant locum,” omitting however cai év Kinky. 
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turists; but of those in the city, let the City-Stewards in 
like manner have the care.! [13.] But to the City-Stewards 
each of the matters relating to the market-place must be a care. 
For after their inspection of the sacred things, let their atten- 
tion (be given) to the matters of the market-place, *lest any 
one does wrong in what relates to the needs of man ;” their 
second work would be to punish, as being the inspectors of 
temperance and insolence, the person requiring punishment ; 
but such of the vendible articles, as the citizens are under re- 
gulations to sell, they must first look into, in behalf of the 
strangers, whether each article is according to the law. And 
let the law be this. On the new® day of each* month, let the 
superintendents® bring out a portion of what is to be sold to 
the foreigners ; namely, a first twelfth part of the corn ; and let 
the foreigner buy corn, and such things as pertain to corn, on 
the first market for the whole month. But on the twelfth® 
day of the month, let some make a selling, and others a buy- 
ing of liquid articles, sufficient for the whole of the month. 
And on the twenty-third day (of the month), let there be a 
sale of such animals 7as are to be sold by each party, or 
bought by those in want of them, and the sale of such chattels 
and goods as (suit) the agriculturists, such as of skins, 
and all kind of clothing, either woven or felt-like, or other 
things of such a kind;’ * but it is necessary for foreigners to 


1 The Greek is éaryednOijvac cai tryssAsioOat, which 1 cannot under- 
stand ; nor could, I think, Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed in omitting 
émtpednOijvat kai, properly wanting in one MS. 

*—? Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ ne quis 
vendendo emendove injuriam faciat,” adopted to the letter by Taylor. 

5 I do not remember to have met elsewhere with the word vég instead 
of xpwry, and even here the Scholiast. evidently read, @vy, nai vég, by 
which was meant the last day of the old moon, and the first of the new. 

* Bekker has véyog dé Zorw, wnvic— But six MSS., vdpoe & ixdorh 
pynvoc. Plato wrote vduog dé Eorw" ixdorou pnvdc, as shown by “ mensis 
cujusque ’’ in Ficinus, who however omits vépoc dé éoTw. 

5 After rode éirpdmoue, the Greek text has dco roi¢e doroic Zévor H Kae 
dovAot Extrporevovor, which Taylor has omitted with Ficinus, who pro- 
bably could not understand those words; nor assuredly can I, even after 
Ast’s attempt to explain them. } 

6 All the MSS. read dexary, answering to “ decimo”’ in Ficinus. 

7—' Ficinus has thus abridged all between the numerals, “ quibus 
homines egent, supellectiliumque, ut corii vestiumque ac similium.” 

s—® Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I confess I cannot 
understand; nor, I think, could Ficinus, whose rendering is “ necesse 
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acquire them by purchasing from others ; but the retail dealing 
in these articles either barley or wheat, distributed in the form 
of meal, or any other food in general, for citizens and their 
slaves, let no one sell or buy from any person of this kind.’ 
But in the markets for foreigners, let a foreigner (sell) to the 
handicraftsmen, and their slaves, !' exchanging the sold articles 
for wine and food, which the majority call a retail trading ; and 
let the cooks expose for sale portions of animals cut into pieces 
to foreigners and handicraftsmen and their domestics.! Let too 
a foreigner buy daily the whole of the materials for burning in 
a mass, from the superintendents of farms, and sell it again to 
other foreigners for as much as he pleases, and when he pleases. 
But of all other goods and chattels, as much as there is a need 
of them to each person, let (the foreigners) sell (any part)? at 
the common market, after bringing them to a place appointed * 
for each occasion,‘ *where they shall wait, having made a 
conjecture about fitting situations, until the guardians of the 
laws, and the Stewards of the market, with the City-Stewards, 
shall have marked out the limits of the sale-stands.> In these 


autem est peregrinos omnia a possidentibus emere, ne cauponatio in tritico 
et hordeo circa farinam ac cetera alimenta ulla fiat; nec civibus nec servis 
eorum cauponari omnino liceat.”’ 

1_! Here again [am quite in the dark. Ficinus has “ vinum cibum- 
que commutare ac vendere carnesque coctas similiter ; que res a plurimis 
cauponatio dicitur—”’ thus translated by Taylor, ‘exchange to artificers 
and their slaves wine and food, and in like manner distributed flesh.” 

? I have translated as if ériovy, required to govern the genitive xpnpd- 
twy, had dropt out after rwXkiv. 

3 Ficinus has “in locis determinatis,’’ who therefore found in his MS. 
sic raxtoy rézoy in lieu of sig roy rémov, where the article has no 
meaning. 

4 Instead of &eacroyv, which cannot follow ei¢ roy ré7ov Exacroy, what- 
ever Ast may say to the contrary, I have translated as if the Greek were 
ixdorore— 

55 In this most intricate passage the Greek is at present éy oi¢ ay 
vopopiraxéc Te kai ayopavdpor per’ dorvvdpwy Texunpapevor Edpac mpE- 
movcacg bpove OGvra THy wviwy, Ficinus has “ubi legum custodes 
censoresque una cum edilibus locum designarint et pretia venalibus 
imposuerint.” But rexpaipecOar never does and never could signify “ to 
mark out,” nor could bpovg raév wviwy mean “ pretia venalibus.” 
Unless I am greatly mistaken the words rexpnpapevor tdpac mperovoac 
have been misplaced, and should follow iva pevovor, which I have elicited 
from éy ot¢ Gv— For Plato meant to say that the market people were to 
bring their goods and place them where they thought they would be al- 
lowed to have their stalls, as soon as the civic authorities had marked 
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places let a person exchange money for goods, and goods for 
money, one party not giving up to another the article of bar- 
ter (without an equivalent).' But if a person does give it up 
in confidence, whether he recovers (its value) or not, let him 
rest contented ; as there is no action relating to contracts of 
this kind. ? But the article sold and bought, by how much the 
more it is, or at a greater (price) than according to the law, 
which has stated through how much its being increased and de- 
creased it is meet to do neither of these acts ;? let the greater 
be written up before the guardians of the laws, and the contrary 
expunged. Let the same take place respecting the foreign set- 
tlers with regard to the registering of their property. 

And let any one, who wishes, come to the emigration on cer- 
tain conditions, *as there is a location for any foreigner, who 
has the wish and the power to emigrate,’ if he belongs to any 
craft; and if there is to him sojourning not more than twenty 
years from his enrolling himself, and paying no foreign set- 
tler’s tax, ever so small, except that of living temperately, nor 
any other hawker’s licence for the sake of buying and selling. 
But when the time (twenty years) shall have expired, let him 
take away his property and depart. ‘But if during these 
years it should happen to him to become a person of ,note 
through some sufficient acts of kindness done to the state, and 
he trusts he can persuade the Council and Assembly by 
making a request that a delay may take place in his quitting 
the country absolutely, or that he may stay there for the whole 
of life, let him go and persuade the city ; (and) whatever he 
out the boundaries for each kind of wares. It would seem however, from 
a passage just afterwards, that the magistrates had a power to fix a price 


upon different articles. But the words are too corrupt to lead to any 
positive conclusion. 

' I have inserted the words between the lunes to fill up what I con- 
ceivefto be the sense. 

*—* Such is the literal version of the text. Ficinus has “ si quid vero 
venditum emptumque pluris minorisve est, quam lex jusserit, qua rerum 
venalium mensure et pretia constituta sunt ’—by the aid of which Ast 
would read wAéov dv 9 1} Kai psiov instead of ror ay 7 cai wedvoo— 
Cousin’s version is “‘Si on vendait ou si on achetait uné chose en plus 
grande quantité et plus cher qu’ il n’ est marquée par la loi—” thus ap- 
plying wAéoy to quantity, and wéovoc to price. 

3—* All the words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor, who has just afterwards adopted from Ficinus— 

“quo in tempore incolendi vectigal nullum solvere cogatur.” 
*—‘ Here again Taylor has adopted almost to the letter the abridged 
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may persuade, let it be accomplished for him. But in the 
ease of the sons of foreign settlers, who are handicraftsmen 
and fifteen years of age, let the period of their settlement com- 
mence after their fifteenth year ; and after these let a person 
remain twenty years, and then depart whither he pleases; 
but if he wishes to remain let him remain after having per- 
suaded (the government) on the same grounds. '!But let the 
person, who is leaving, go and expunge for himself the regis- 
trations, which have been written previously about him before 
the rulers.! 





BOOK IX. 


[1.] ?Arrer these there would be law-suits, consequent 
upon all the preceding doings, according to the natural 
arrangement of laws. Now of the doings whatsoever, respect- 
ing which it is requisite for law-suits to take place, some have 
been mentioned, namely, those relating to agriculture, and 
what follow upon them; *but some of the greatest moment 
have not been mentioned at all; and each having been 
mentioned stated singly* what recompence it ought to receive, 


translation of Ficinus—‘ Quod si magnum aliquod beneficium intra vi- 
ginti annos civitati contulerit velitque plus temporis aut etiam per vitam 
in civitate manere, fiat sibi, quod petierit ratumque habeatur, si modo 
consilio concionique persuaserit.”’ 

11! Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has “ qui 
autem recedit, oblita descriptione, que apud magistratus erat conscripta, 
sic abeat:” Taylor is content with the general sense. “ But if they 
choose to leave the city, they may depart, after their registers, which 
were committed to the care of the magistrates, are obliterated.” 

2 Ficinus has, “ Judicia vero, si post hee superioribus actionibus con- 
venientia reddantur, naturalis utique ferendarum legum ordo servabitur,”’ 
as if his MS, read Aixa: 6%), at ra—odom cara pbow yiyvowr dv— But 
Ast says that odca: yiyvowr’ dy is merely a circumlocution for yiyvowr’ 


Vv. 

#8 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek, ra dé péytora 
obre eipnrai 7w, Kal’ tv Exacrov Te Aeyopevov pnGév, out of which Cor- 
narius, Stephens, and Ast have been unable to elicit any thing satisfactory ; 
while Ficinus has been content to give an abridgment of the whole pas- 
sage in his version, “de maximis vero judiciis et judicibus sigillatim 
nondum diximus.”? What the train of thought requires might perhaps 
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and what judges to meet with, these are to be stated after 
those in order. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. It were, however, after a manner disgraceful 'to 
lay down all the laws, that we are now about to do,! in such 
a kind of state as we assert will be well regulated, and meet 
with every thing leading directly to the pursuit of virtue. 
For? ever to think that in such a state a man can be born, 
who will participate in the depravity of the others, the 
greatest,’ so that itis necessary to lay down laws by antici- 
pation, and to put out threats, should such a character arise, 
and for the sake of averting these, when they do arise, to lay 
down against them laws of punishment, as if they would arise,* 
(this,) as I said, were after a manner disgraceful. But since 
we do not, as the ancient legislators did, give laws® to heroes 
the sons of gods, as the story now goes, and they who were born 
from gods, gave laws (to themselves)® and others, born them- 
selves from such beings, but we do at present legislate as men 
for the seed of men, there is no dread of doing wrong in fearing 
that some of our citizens should be, as it were horn-struck,’ and 


be obtained, but not without alterations, which would appear too violent. 
In lieu of pyOév, which Ast would expunge, Winckelmann proposes 
Stapondny, Orelli, pyri ijyv— 

1—) J have translated as if the Greek were, jy vomoereiv mavra, 
oréca viv pédroper, dpady ravra, not kai vouolereivy wavra, drdca viv 
pédNOpEY ToUTO Spav, where Stephens and Ast have justly found fault 
with rovro dpg¢y, and Stalbaum with eai— Ficinus has, “ Turpe quodam 
modo videri potest leges de hujusmodi rebus, quales tractabimus, illi 
civitati tribuere,”’ as if his MS, read Aisypdy pév On trva Tpdror sivat 
Zouxe vouobereiv, Soa viv péhroper Spay, rabry ry woAEL— 

* The Greck is ¢v 6:—The sense requires év yap—On the confusion of 
éé and yap, see Schefer’s Index to Porson’s Euripides in Tap. 

5—8 I cannot understand rév d\\wy—réy peyiorwy, nor could Ast; 
who understands doréy after rév G\Xwv, and would insert wépe after roy 
peyiorwy. 

I have adopted éoopévorg, suggested by Stephens, in lieu of écopévoue, 
which is without regimen. 

5 In lieu of vopoGsrodpevor we must read vopoOeroupévorc, or, what is 
preferable, omit the word altogether. 

® I have inserted “‘ themselves,” absolutely requisite to balance @\Aoxc. 
For abroi abroi¢r’ might easily have been corrupted into adroir’. 

7 In the word cepdoBodoe, there is an allusion to the notion of some 
ancient agriculturists, that seeds which, when sown, had struck against 
the horn of a bull or cow, produced fruit so hard as to be cooked with 
difficulty, and in fact to never become tender. The notion was ridiculed 
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become naturally so hard, as not to be liquefied,! (and,) as those 
kinds of pulse are in the case of fire, so these persons should in 
the case of laws, although ever so strong, become not wasted.” 
3In favour of whom I will state what is no favour,’ first a law 
relating to sacrilege, should any one dare to commit it. Now we 
would neither wish, nor is it to be very much feared, that any 
citizen amongst those, who have been properly brought up, will 
ever labour very greatly under this disease; but their domestics 
and strangers, and the slaves of strangers, would attempt many 
things of this kind. For the sake of whom especially, and at the 
same time being cautious of all the weakness of human nature, I 
shall mention the law relating to sacrilege,‘and all the other mat- 
ters of that kind, as are to be cured, or ‘not to be cured at all. 
The prelude, however, to these matters ought, according to what 
has been formerly agreed upon, to be as short as possible. Some 
one then would, conversing and at the same time admonishing, 
address him, whom an evil desire calls aside by day and excites 
by night, and leads him to plunder temples, in these words :—O 
wonderful man, no ill, either human or divine, stirs up that— 
which is now urging you to proceed to an act of sacrilege, but a 
certain madness, begotten in men from crimes of old date, and 
not yet cleansed, and which is carried round in the form of 
something to be expiated ; and against which you ought, with 
all your might, to be on your guard. Learn, then, what this 


by Theophrastus, quoted by Ruhnken on Timeus, p. 155, who has shown 
that drepdpwy, which was originally said of pulse that, like some kind of 
peas, does not become soft by boiling, was afterwards applied by Aristo- 
phanes and Plato to a person; and, he might have added, by Auschylus like- 
wise in Prom. 198, and 1098. 

42 Ast would read réyyec@ar and Greyerot in lieu of rheecOae and 
Grnerot. For the idea of wasting away is not applicable to pulse, but of 
becoming soft rather, as in lian, dere cai mavrac rove aréykrotc TE 
kai drepdpovac réyEa. Ficinus, not understanding, it would seem, the 
allusion to vegetables boiling over a fire, renders do7pra mupi by “legumina 
fulminis tactu,” whom Taylor follows with his “ leguminous substances, 
blasted by thunder.” : ri 

8_8 This is the only rendering I can give to xdpw od« éiyapey, simi- 
lar to y4pw dxapw in Eurip. Iph. T. 566, and dixny ddicor below, $12, p. 
873, C. Ast however would unite ove éxixapw with vduor, and so does 
Ficinus in his “‘ legem—quamvis onerosam nobis atque molestam.”” ; 

4 In lieu of tepocbAwy Ast once wished to read correctly iepoovAuisy, si- 
milar to “ sacrilegio” in Ficinus, whom Taylor and myself have followed. 

5 Ficinus has ‘aut vix aut nullo modo sanari possunt.” He therefore 
found in his MS, #, not «ai, or ae both 4 cai— 
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caution is. When any such idea comes upon you, betake your- 
self to expiatory rites ; betake yourself, as a suppliant, to the 
temples of the gods who avert evils ; (and) betake yourself to 
the society of men, who are called good, and partly hear, and 
partly endeavour yourself to say, that every man ought to 
honour what is beautiful and just. But fly, without turning 
back, from the society of the wicked. And if, while you are 
so doing, the disease becomes somewhat lighter, (it is well) ;1 
but if not, consider that death is more honourable than life, 
and free yourself from it. 

[2.] Since, then, we have sung these preludes to those, 
who turn their thoughts to all such things as are unholy and 
destructive to the state, ?it is meet for the law to be silent in 
the case of him who obeys :? but to him, who does not obey, 
to sing, after the prelude, loudly—He, who is detected in the 
act of sacrilege, if he is either a slave or a stranger, shall have 
the circumstance marked in his face and hands ;* and after be- . 
ing scourged with as many stripes as the judges shall think 
‘proper, he shall be cast out naked beyond the boundaries of the 
country. For, perhaps, after suffering this punishment, he 
will, by being brought to his senses, become a better man. For 
punishment, taking place according to law, is not inflicted as 
an evil, but it nearly effects one of two things; for it makes 
him who suffers the punishment, either better or less depraved. 
If however any citizen shall appear to have done any thing 
of this kind, in the shape of a crime, considered one of the 
heinous and not to be mentioned,‘ relating to the gods, or pa- _ 
rents, or the state, the judge shall consider such a person to 


' On this ellipse, see Koen on Gregor. de Dialect. p. 48, ed. Scheef. 

*? IT have translated as if the Greek were rp piv meOopivp rov 
vopov iva oryndov dei, not TH piv weOopéivyp Toy vopov tay ovyy dei: 
where Stephens was the first to find a difficulty, but unable to master it; 
although he has quoted, very appositely, ix. p. 938, A., weopévoue piv 
avy), arreBovor bt wv) vopou Hoe. The error arose from the similarity 

-between égv and evar, and SITHAONAEI and SIFHAEI. Ficinus, no 
doubt feeling himself at a loss, has given a paraphrase— quicunque ex 
his paruerint, eos a lege liberos dimittemus.”’ 

* On the punishments inflicted upon sacrilegious persons, Ast refers to 
Meursius, Them. Attic. ii. 2, and Petit. Leg. Attic., p. 671. With re- 
gard to the marks on the hand, something similar was done formerly in 
England to persons found guilty of manslaughter. 

_ * I have adopted the interpretation given by Dorville on Chariton, i. 5, 
in preference to that of Ast, who explains droppyrwy by “ forbidden.” 
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be incurable, from reflecting that though he had met with an 
education and a bringing up of so excellent a kind, he had 
not kept himself from the greatest wickedness. Now to such 
a person death is the least of evils. But he will by his ex- 
ample benefit the rest, when he is held in dishonour, and is 
made to disappear,' and (is cast out) beyond the boundaries of 
the country. But to his children and race, if they avoid their 
father’s habits, let there be glory and words of honour, inas- 
much as they have well and bravely fled from evil to good. 
It will not, however, be becoming for the property of such per- 
son to be confiscated to the state, in which the same and equal 
allotments ought to remain forever. But when any one shall 
be voted to have committed crimes worthy (of a loss) of 
property, let him pay *from his possession the fines,? if there 
be any overplus beyond his allotment properly furnished; and 
to this extent let him be fined, but not beyond. And let the 
guardians of the laws, looking into these matters accurately 
from the registers, ever give a clear statement to the judges, 
in order that no one may be idle,* with regard to his allot- 
ment, through the want of means. But should any one be 
voted to be worthy of a greater fine, and none of his friends be 
willing to be his surety, and, by paying jointly the fine, to pro- 
cure his liberty, punish him with bonds for a length of time, 
and in public, and with some kind of ill-treatment ;* and let no 
one for any offence be at any time without a punishment,’ not 
even if he is driven over the boundaries ;° but it is meet for the 


1 The verb adgaviZey is an euphemism for dzoxreivey. 

2_2 Although éxricerc—tkrivery would be correct Greek, yet I very 
much doubt whether Znpiac éxricecc—ixrivew be equally so. I have 
therefore translated, as if the text were Cnpiac é« xrjoewco—similar to 
xenparwy—ikrice shortly afterwards. 

3 As each allottee was required to cultivate his allotment, he would of 
necessity remain idle, if it were confiscated, and no provision made for its 
cultivation by another person; which could not take place in a state, 
where every one is supposed to be already occupied in some business. 

4 An English reader will perhaps better understand riot zpomndaxio- 
poic, by knowing that formerly, when persons were put into the pillory, 
they used to be pelted with mud, which is literally zpomnAaxiopog in 
Greek, and with rotten eggs. What, however, Plato meant specifically by 
that word, I do not know, nor has any one, I believe, been able to explain. 

5 This is a rare sense of &ryuog, Ast refers to Eustathius on 0d, A. 32. 

6 So Ast explains cig iwepopiay gvyada—where he has adopted éi¢, as 
suggested by Stephens. But then sy ‘a hi would be required, as shown 
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punishment to be either death, or bonds, or stripes, or certain 
lformless sittings or standings, or by-standings at temples, ! at 
the extreme parts of the country, or, as we before stated, the 
payment of money; ?and for the trial to take place in this 
way. Let then” the guardians of the laws be the judges 
of death; and let the tribunal consist of the last year’s ma- 
gistrates, selected for their excellence. But as regards the 
bringing (before the court) an accusation and the citing (the’ 
witnesses), and such like matters, and how they ought to take 
place, this must be the care of the junior legislators, but ours 
to lay down the law for regulating the manner of giving votes. 
Now let the vote be given openly; but, prior to this, let the 
judge be seated before the face of the accuser and defendant, 
3in order, as near as possible, according to old age;* and let 
all the citizens too, who are at leisure, diligently attend as the 
hearers of such causes; and let the accuser speak first one 
speech, and afterwards the defendant ; and after these speeches, 
let the senior judge commence by his own inquiry‘ and proceed 
to a sufficient examination of what has been stated ; and, after 
the elder judge, all the rest in order ought to go through 
whatever a person is *still desirous of being stated, or (re- 
grets to have been) not stated® by each party. But let him, 
by sig riv imepopiay ixréurey in ix. p. 866, D., and xi. p. 936, C. 
Hence bzrepdpuov, proposed by Steph. and found in two MSS., is preferable. 

'—! Such is the literal version of the Greek—dpdpgoue tpac 9 ordoec 
} Tapaoracere sic igead—where I cannot well understand duépgove; nor 
can I believe that Plato wrote ordcece 4 mapacrdoee, especially as Dio 
Cassius, iv. p. 790, quoted by Casaubon, on Suetonius August. c. 24, has 
tpar te Griypor kai ordoec ixroveiduoror— By comparing however Ti- 
meus Lex. in Tapdoractc’ ordowe rapa ra dripwoc—(or, as it should be 
read, ap’ ieod rrva)—it would seem that 7 ordcete is a part of an explan- 
ation. Perhaps by dyop¢or or dripot édpar are to be understood ‘sittings, 
where the party offending was placed in a corner or had a dress of dis- 
honour put on him; while with the standing at the temple may be com- 
pared the custom in modern times of persons doing penance by standing 
in a church with a white sheet thrown over them. 

22 J have adopted, what Ast has suggested—rijy 6& dixny rabrn yi- 
yveo@at, in lieu of ryy dieny rabrny yevicOw, which is without sense or 


syntax. To complete however the connexion of the sentences he should 
have suggested 6x for 6&— 

°—* I confess I hardly understand éij¢ tyyérara card mpéoBiyv— 

* According to Harpocration, by ’Avdcpvowe was meant an inquiry by 
a magistrate previous to a trial, But here it must mean a sifting of the 
evidence’of the opposite parties, after a trial had commenced. 

°—* The Greek is pnOév 7 yu) 6nOiv éxvm0O™— I have translated as if 
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who desires or regrets nothing, give up his right of inquiry to 
another. But of the matters mentioned, whatever may seem to 
be to the purpose, let persons affix a seal to the writings, and, 
after putting the marks of all the judges, place the document 
in the temple of Vesta ; and again on the morrow, after coming 
together to the same place, let them inquire into and go through 
the suit, and again affix marks to what has been stated; and 
when they shall have done this thrice, after having sufficient- 
ly sifted the proofs and testimony, let each judge, carrying in 
his hand a sacred! pebble, undertake before Vesta,? to decide, 
as far as he can, justly and truly, and thus put an end toa suit 
of this kind. 

[3.] After the offences relating to the gods, (let us speak) 3 
of those, that relate to the dissolution of a polity. Now he, 
who brings a person into power and makes the laws slaves, 
and puts the state under the control of factious societies, and 
effects all this by force, and excites sedition, acts contrary to 
the law. Such a person it is meet to consider as the greatest 
enemy of all to the whole state. And it is meet to hold him as 
the second in wickedness,‘ who, although not taking any part 
in any of these acts, yet while he has a share in the greatest 
offices of the state, either lies hid from the knowledge of these 
matters,°® or not lying hid does through cowardice not act the 
part of an avenger on behalf of his country. But let every © 


éxuro0H were written ér 7009, and woOy taken in the double sense of 
desiring and regretting. But if this is not possible, we must omit 7 p7) 
pnbév, with two MSS., if wo8g means “ be desirous ;” but pnGév 7, if it 
means “ regret.” 

! T do not know another place where mention is made of a holy pebble. 
- comparing gavepa 4 WHdog just before, one would prefer gavepa to 


? As Ficinus has “ jurejurando per Vestam,” Stephens suggested apdc 
tij¢ ‘Eoriac, adopted by Ast, and found afterwards in five MSS. But 
bmicxveic8at has not elsewhere in the sense of “‘ to swear.” 

? Ficinus has alone “ dicatur—” 

* Unless ray is to be referred to desAig, which can hardly be the case, 
one would prefer caxig— 

5 That Plato would thus brand with dishonour a person, who did not 
know what was going on in secret and factious associations, I cannot for 
a moment believe; unless the want of knowledge were a willing act. 
Hence I suspect he wrote \ehnOdra re wavra ixéyvra Ta pr) KexevOora— 
i. e. “and wilfully lying hid from all things not concealed—” To obviate 
the difficulty, Ast, whom Stalbaum follows, says that As\y96ra ravra is 
put for AelnOérwy robrwr. 
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one, who is of the smallest utility, lay an information before 
the magistrates,! and bring to trial the person who is plotting 
for a violent and at the same time an illegal change in the 
form of government. And let the judges for these be those in 
the cases of sacrilege ; and let the whole process be conducted 
for the former in a similar manner as for the latter; and let the 
vote, 2which is the superior in number, bring with it death,? 
And in one word,’ let not the disgrace and punishment of the 
father follow upon any of the children, unless the father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather of any one have in succession 
paid the penalty of death ; and let the children keep their own 
property, except so much as belongs completely to the regu- 
lated allotment, and let the state send them away ‘to their an- 
cient paternal land and state. But as to those citizens, who 
shall happen to have more children than one, and these not 
less than ten years of age, let ten of them cast lots, whom the 
father or grandfather on the father’s or mother’s side shall 
mark out; and let the names of those who have obtained the 
lot be sent to Delphi; and whomsoever the god fixes upon, 
(it is meet to) appoint with a better fortune as the heir of the 
family of those who have left their home. 

Clin. And properly so. 

Athen. Let there be still a one-third 5 law in common, respect- 
ing the judges ®[ who ought to judge for them ],° and the mode 
of the suits, ’in the case of those, against whom a person shall lay 
a charge of treason, and bring them before a court of justice.’ 
In like manner, let there be in the case of their children this 


' Ficinus has “ judicibus,’’ adopted tacitly by Taylor. 

*—? This seems a rather strange law. Since even if the greater num- 
ber of votes were for an acquittal, the party would still be put to death. 
But perhaps Plato meant to say, that if a bare majority of votes were 
given against the accused, he was to suffer death. 

% This expression seems here perfectly out of place. 

‘—4 The reader should bear in mind that the laws laid down by Plato 
were intended for a colony sent out from a mother country, and not for 
one existing already; where it would be in some cases impossible for 
them to be acted upon. 

° To avoid the incorrect rpiroc elc, Sydenham suggests éwi rproiv tic 
—I should prefer rpirog obroc éorw 6 vouoc— 

’—S The words between the brackets are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

7—" Here again Ficinus has briefly ‘“adversus eos, qui proditionis ac- 
cusati sunt,”’ followed tacitly by Taylor. ’ 
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one law on all points! touching their remaining in, or depart- 
ing from, their country, as regards the three, a traitor, and 
him who commits sacrilege, and him who by violence destroys 
the laws of the state. Against a thief too, whether he steals 
a thing great or small, let there be one law, and one punish- 
ment, after a trial? in all cases. For if any one is cast in a 
trial of this kind, and he has other property, beyond his allot- 
ment, sufficient to pay, he must in the first place pay double 
of what has been stolen; but if he has not, let him be put into 
bonds, until he either pays, or persuades the party, who has a 
verdict against him, (to forego his claim). But if any one is 
cast in a trial relating to a public theft, let him be freed from 
bonds, after he has either persuaded the state, or paid the 
double of the property stolen. 

Clin. How say we, guest, that there is no difference in the 
case of a thief, who purloins a thing small or great, and from 
places sacred or not sacred; and in such other cases, as pre- 
sent a dissimilitude in the whole of thieving, which, as being 
various, the legislator ought to follow up by assigning pun- 
ishments not similar at all? 

Athen. You have, Clinias, in the best manner, nearly beaten 
me off, while I have been as it were carried along ;* and after 
stirring me up, you have reminded me, although I had previ- 
ously thought of it myself, that the matters relating to the lay- 
ing down of laws have never at any time been by any means 
properly worked out, ‘ as it has fallen out to speak of them at 
present.* 

Clin. But how again say we this ? 

[4.] Athen. We did not make use of an incorrect image, when 


1 In lieu of wepi ravra, which is scarcely intelligible, I have translated 
as if the Greek were mepi mavra— 

2 [ have translated as if the Greek were ix dixn¢ ripwpia, in lieu of 
dikn ryswoia, which is unintelligible; and hence Ast wished to read 
dixn ripwpiac, for he found dicn ryswpiate as a var. lect. in two MSS. Fi- 
cinus omits dicy in his version “una lex penaque—’ Winckelmann 
suggests Aixn riwodc—but that would be too poetical. - ’ 

The Greek is dowep gepdpevov. But dowep requires the mention of 
something to serve as a comparison. Perhaps Plato wrote wozep Opa, 
depdpevov— For to a wild beast would well apply the verb dviyepac. 

4_4 I have translated as if the Greek were we ye év rp viv mapdyrt 
minrwx’ abra Eye, not Hc yeiv Ty viv raparertwxére Neyerv : which 
I cannot understand. Opportunely then do four MSS. offer mapovtt: 
which leads to wapéytt wértwr’ abra— 
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we compared all those, who were now regulated by laws, to 
slaves under the care of slave-physicians. For it is meet to 
know a thing of this kind correctly, that if at any time one of 
those physicians, who handle the medical art from practice 
(alone) without theory, should come upon a free-born physician, 
diseoursing with a free-born patient, and making use of the- 
ories bordering upon philosophy, and touching upon the dis- 
order from its very commencement, and going back to the 
subject relating to (the whole) nature of bodies, he would 
quickly and greatly laugh, and speak no other language than 
is ready on such subjects to be addressed to the majority of 
the so-called physicians. For he would say—O stupid fellow, 
you are not curing the sick man, but you are almost giving 
him a lesson, as if he wanted to become a physician, and not 
to be in health. 

Clin. And would he not speak properly in speaking so? 

Athen. | And would not the same person deservedly object 
against us,! that whoever discusses laws, as we do now, gives 
the citizens lessons, but not laws ? 

2 Clin. And would he not seem to say this too correctly ?? 

Athen. Perhaps so. But at present a fortunate circum- 
stance has occurred to us. 

Clin. What is it? 

Athen. That there is no necessity for us to lay down laws ; 
but that, entering voluntarily upon an inquiry into all kinds 
of polity, we are endeavouring to perceive in what manner 
the best one and the most necessary may take place. And 
now, as it seems, it is permitted us, if we please, to con- 
sider what is the best, or, if we had rather; what is the most 
necessary on the question of laws. Let us choose, then, 
whichever it seems (is best). 

Clin. We propose, O guest, a ridiculous choice, and we 


'—! Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ Nonne et 
nobis merito idem objiciet,” who either did not find in his MS. the 
words rax’ dy ei rpocdtavociré ye, or else could not understand them 
a bit better than ye ; although it is easy to see that they conceal some- 
thing like Taya 0 dy oy im raic diavooir’ dy, i. e. And perhaps even 
one still a boy would thoroughly understand. 

*—? The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him tacitly by Taylor. . 

° The word iowg has been hitherto assigned to Clinias. Evidently in- 
correctly. 
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should become really similar to those legislators, who are 
compelled by some great necessity to give laws immediately, 
as being not permitted (to defer it) till the morrow. But it 
is lawful for us to speak with god’s will, just as it is for masons, 
or those, who commence any other putting together of ma- 
terials, to bring together for ourselves dispersedly, things out 
of which we may select what is suited to the combination 
which is to be, and to collect them at leisure. Let us then 
suppose ourselves to be for the present house-builders, not 
from necessity, but those, who at leisure put aside for their 
use some things, and put together others, so that we may 
have to say correctly, that some portions of the laws have 
been laid down, but others laid aside. 

Athen. For thus, Clinias, our survey of the laws will be 
more natural. But, by the gods, let us consider some such 
thing as this, relating to legislators. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. There are writings and written discourses in cities 
by many other persons, and writings likewise and discourses 
by the legislator. 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Whether then shall we direct our attention to the 
compositions of the rest of poets, and of such as in prose ' and 
in verse,! ? have put together their advice relating to life, to 
be remembered by their having written them down,” and by no 
means apply ourselves to the writings of legislators? Or (to 
the latter) most of all? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. But surely it is not necessary for the legislator 
alone of those who write to give counsel about things beauti- 
ful, and good, and just, while teaching what they are, and how 
they ought to be studied by those, who are about to be happy. 

Clin. How not? . 

Athen. But is it more disgraceful for Homer, and Tyrtzus, 
and the rest of poets, to have laid down in their writings what 
is incorrect, relating to life and its pursuits, and less so for 
Lycurgus, Solon, and such as, being legislators, have composed 


1_1 The words cai perd pérpwy are properly omitted in the two best 
MSS..,:as being superfluous after xoiqr@v: unless it be said that rorwy 
kai are to be omitted, as being scarcely intelligible after rév dAAwy— 

22 Ficinus has “ operibus de ratione vivendi compositis.” 
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writings? Or is this correct, that of all writings in cities 
those relating to laws ought to appear, when unfolded, the 
most beautiful and best; ?but that those of the rest, either 
following after them, or at discordance with them, are to be 
laughed down ?? 

3 Clin. Let us think in this way. 

Athen. And? that with regard to the writing down of laws, 
it ought to take place in states, that the writings seem to be 
of persons, who, in the garb of a father or mother, have feel- 
ings of love, and possess a mind, ‘and not, like a tyrant* and 
despot, commanding and threatening, °and after writing (de- 
erees) on walls, to depart.’ Let us consider then, even now, 
whether we should, after thinking upon laws, endeavour to 
speak in this manner, whether we are able or not. Let 
us (gird up ourselves® for it), exhibiting at least an alacrity, 
and proceeding along this road, let us, if we must suffer aught, 
endure it. And may the attempt be fortunate; and (fortunate), 
if god pleases, it will be in this way. 

Clin. You have spoken well. And let us do as you say. 


' So I have translated dtawrurrépeva, adopted from MSS. by Bekker 
and Stalbaum, in lieu of d:arvrotipeva, got by Stephens from é.arumw- 
peva, the conjecture of Cornarius, instead of dvarurrépeva in Ald. Fiei- 
nus, and Taylor after him, omit the word altogether. 

*—2 In the place of these unmeaning words Ficinus has, what is at 
least intelligible, ‘‘ ceterorum vero scripta probari, si legibus consentanea 
sunt; sin dissona, derideri.’’ 

3—8 The Greek is, otrw dtavowpeOa epi vopwy dety—all put into the 
mouth of the Athenian. I have translated as if it were originally, KA. 
obrw dravowpeOa. AO. repi véuwy dé deiv— Ficinus, to avoid the want of 
connexion in the sentences, and. to conceal, probably, the difficulty in 
otrw dtavowpeba, has given the general sense of the passage, ‘ Sic igitur 
leges civitatibus conscribantur.’’ Cornarius proposed to read, Otrw dva- 
vowpela epi vopwy, pov deiv— but Ast, wae bei, so that ypadie might 
be governed by wéc, which he would defend by zéc—rij¢ Evppwviac, 
in p. 860, C., and the other passages quoted by himself on vavrnynoipne 
vAnc—mGe exer, in p. 705, C. 

4+—* | have translated as if the Greek were xai 14}, not 7— Cousin says 
that the clause to which 7 is to be referred, is rd yeypappéva paivecOa 
év oxnpaot marpdc: but the laws would surely not be said to be as mild 
as a parent, or as severe as a tyrant. 

5—5 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ rationem 
vero nullam penitus assignantis,” with the omission of dan\\dy@at, neg- 
lected here by Taylor likewise. 


° Ficinus alone supplies, what the sense requires, “accingamur,”’ 
translated by Taylor, “let us attempt it.’ 
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[5.] Athen. Tn the first place then, let us accurately con- 
sider, as we have attempted to do, respecting those who com- 
mit sacrilege, and about every kind of theft, and injuries of 
all kinds. And let us not take it ill, if we lay down some, 
during our legislating, and deliberate about others. For we 
are becoming to be legislators, but are not yet so, although 
_ perhaps we soon shall be. But if it seems good to you, to 
consider about what I have said, let us, 'as I have said,! 
consider. 

Clin. By all means. 

Athen. With regard to all things that are beautiful and 
just, let us endeavour to look in some such way as this, how 
we may for the present agree with, and how differ from our- 
selves; *who would say that we desire, if nothing else, to 
differ from the majority, and the majority too on the other 
hand with themselves.2 * 

Clin. Of what kind of disagreement among ourselves are 
- you speaking ? 

Athen. I will endeavour to state. On the question of jus- 
tice generally, and of just men, and of things, and of actions, we 
all of us in a manner agree, that all these are beautiful;* so 
that if any one should strenuously affirm that just men are, 
through their most just habit, all-beautiful, although they 
should happen to be ugly in body, scarcely a single person 
would, by speaking thus, be thought to speak improperly. ‘Is 
not this true? 

Clin. Perhaps so. 

Athen. But let us see‘ that, if all things that border upon 


_ J! According to two MSS., we eipnea have been noted as spurious. 

2_2 Such is the literal version of the Greek ; in lieu of which Taylor 
has, ‘‘ for we acknowledge, that we desire, though we may not be able, to 
excel others.”” Ficinus, “‘ qui in hoc maxime studere nos profitemur, ut a 
plurimis differamus, quo item alii_a se ipsis dissentiunt—” by the aid of 
which one might read, év @ ot wodXoi ye, abroi mpd¢ airode, ob —* on a 
point, where the many differ, themselves from themselves, not at all.” 

3 Ficinus, uncertain whether ea\d means “honourable” or “ beau- 
tiful,”” has expressed as usual both ideas, ‘‘ honesta pulchraque.” 

4_4 Such is Taylor’s translation of obxoty dp0d¢, “lowe: who seems 
to have adopted the idea of Stephens, who says that after odcovy dp0a¢ 
is to be supplied ratra kai coi NéyeoOar Soxet. But as such an ellipse 
is not to be found elsewhere, Bekker assigns odxovy dp0i¢ to Clinias, as 
if 86€eve Néywy were to be understood. But to such a question the Athen- 
ian could not answer towg, ‘‘ perhaps,” after he had stated distinctly what 
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justice are beautiful, 'the sufferings of all of us are nearly 
equal to our doings.! 

Clin. What then? 

Athen. Whatever action is just, so far as it partakes of 
what is just, it nearly partakes of the beautiful likewise. 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Whatever suffering then partakes of what is just, 
it would so far, by being confessed to be beautiful,.exhibit a 
reasoning not discordant. 

Clin. How not? . 

Athen. But if we should agree that a suffering is just, but 
not beautiful, the just and the beautiful would be discord- 
ant through things that are just being said to be the least 
beautiful. 

Clin. How have you said this? 

Athen. It is not difficult to understand. For the laws 
which haye been laid down a little before, would seem to pro- 
claim what is perfectly the contrary to our present assertions. 

Clin. To what assertions ? 

Athen. We surely laid it down, that he, who committed 
sacrilege, would justly die, and he too, who is hostile to well- 
established laws; and, as we were about to lay down many 
other laws of this kind, we stopped short, on perceiving that 
these sufferings were infinite in multitude and magnitude; 
and that they were of all sufferings the most just, and of all 
the least beautiful. Will not then things just and beautiful 
appear in this manner at one time to be the same, and at 
another to be the most opposite ? 

Clin. There is a danger of it. 

Athen. By the multitude, then, things beautiful and just, 


his opinion was. To meet this difficulty, Ast would render towe—“ truly 
so.” But such is not the meaning of towg. Plato wrote, I suspect, KA. 
towc. AO. odk ody bp0¢ Wormer dv—instead of idwuev SE— 

'—! The meaning, says Ast, is— Every thing that is just, is honour- 
able and beautiful. Hence not only what we do justly, but what we 
suffer justly, must be beautiful ; and hence no suffering that is just can 
be disgraceful.’ But this is rather the explanation of the next speech of 
the Athenian, than of the present one, where Plato asserts that what men 
suffer is nearly on a par with what they do, as regards the numbers of each 
set of events. But why this assertion thus follows the supposition, that 
all things, which border upon justice, are beautiful, I must confess my in- 
ability to explain. 
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which are so discordant 'on these kind of points,! are ad- 
dressed as things separate. 

Clin. It appears so, guest. 

Athen. Let us then, Clinias, view again our notions, as to 
how the accordance ? exists on these very points. 

Clin. Of what accordance, and with what,” are you speaking ? 

Athen. I think I have clearly stated in the previous dis- 
course ; *but if not before, suppose me saying it now. 

Clin. What ?* 

Athen. That all wicked persons are in all things wicked 
involuntarily ;* and that as this is the case, it is necessary for 
this inference to follow in order. 

Clin. What (inference) do you mean ? 

Athen. That the unjust man is wicked ; and that the wicked 
man is such involuntarily. Now there is no reason for a volun- 
tary act to be ever done in an involuntary manner. He therefore, 
whoever acts unjustly, will appear to act so in an involuntary 
manner to him, who considers injustice to be an involuntary act. 
And this too must now be acknowledged by me. For I have 
agreed, that all men act unjustly involuntarily ; and though 
some one, for the sake of contention or ambition, may say, that 
unjust men are involuntarily unjust, but yet many act unjustly 
voluntarily, the other is my assertion, and not this. In what 
way then should I agree with my own assertions, should ye, 
Clinias and Megillus, thus interrogate me—lIf these things 
are so, what would you, O guest, advise us respecting the 
legislation for the city of the Magnesians? To legislate for 
them, ornot? °How not? Ishallsay.® Will you then separ- 


'_! The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. Taylor 
has “ with each other.” 

2_2 Ast was the first to object to rpd¢ woiav—for there is nothing to 
which zoiay can be referred; and he proposed to read zoiov. He should 
have suggested zroia, as Baiter has done, answering to raira in the speech 
of the Athenian, and either zepi here or wpd¢ there, to preserve the bal- 
ance of the sentences. Ficinus, unable perhaps to understand mpd¢ soiar, 
has omitted those words. 

38 The words between the numerals have been translated by Taylor, 
from the Latin of Ficinus: ‘ Athen. In superioribus manifeste mihi dic- 
tum arbitror. Clin. Quo pacto? Athen. Quod si supra dictum non est, 
nunc saltem me dicere existimate. Clin. Quidnam ?” 

+ On this doctrine see at v. § 3. 

5_§ Ficinus, “ Ego vero dare leges consulam.” 
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arate injuries into the involuntary and voluntary? And 
shall we assign greater punishments for voluntary offences 
and injuries, and less (for the contrary)?! Or equal for all, 
since injuries are not voluntary at all? 

Clin. You speak properly, O guest. But how shall we 
make use of what has now been said ? 

Athen. You have inquired correctly. Let us in the first 
place use them for this. 

Clin. For what ? 

[6.] Athen. Let us call to mind that we stated correctly, 
that there is a great confusion and dissonance amongst our- 
selves respecting things just. Laying hold then of this, let us 
ask ourselves again ?(what shall we say).2_ Since we have nei- 
ther found a way clearly out of the doubt relating to these mat- 
ters, nor defined how those things differ from each other, which 
in all states, and by all legislators, that have ever existed, are laid 
down as forming two kinds of injuries, one voluntary, and 
the other involuntary, ?are they to be legally established? in 
this way likewise?‘ and shall the language, which has been 
expressed by us, as if it had been spoken by some god, be dis- 
missed, after having said only thus much, and without assign- 
ing any reason, that it has spoken correctly ; shall it in some 
manner lay downacounter-law ? This may not be.° But itis 
somehow necessary, before we lay down laws, to show these 
two things as existing, and (having) another® difference be- 
tween them, in order that when any one assigns a punishment 
for either, every one 7may follow what is said,’ and be able 
to judge, whether it is established in a becoming manner, or 
not. 
_ Clin. You appear to us, O guest, to speak well. For it is 
necessary to do one of two things, either to say that all unjust 


1 IT have translated as if the Greek were ray & évayriwy, édarroue, 
not ray dé, kdrrovg—to preserve the balance of the sentences. 

*_* I have translated as if the Greek were ri ép0dpev, not dp’ ody, to 
supply the apodosis of the sentence. 

*—* The Greek is vouoOereirat. I have translated as if it were vopo- 
Gernréa— Ficinus has “ ita varie puniuntur.” 

* i. e. ina twofold manner. 

° TI have translated as if the Greek were gorau, not orw— : 

® I cannot understand &\Any, nor could Ficinus, who omits it in his 
version, ‘‘et quam differentiam habeant—’’? Did Plato write woAA2y ? 

’—' Ficinus has “‘intelligat,” translated by Taylor, ‘‘ may understand—” 
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actions are not involuntary, or to show, ! by first defining,' that 
this has been stated correctly. 

Athen. Of these two things one I can by no means en- 
dure that it takes place,” (I mean) *the denying that the per- 
son, who thinks so, has the truth on his side ;3 for this would 
be neither according to law‘ nor holy. But in what manner 
these are two, if they do not differ by the involuntary and vo- 
luntary, but by something else perchance, I must endeavour 
by some means to show. 

Clin. By all means, O guest: for it is not possible for us to 
understand this at least otherwise. 

Athen. Be it so. Come then, (say,) does not, as it seems, 
much damage take place amongst citizens in their communi- 
cations and intercourse with each other, and yet the voluntary 
and the involuntary abound in these transactions / 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Let not however any one imagine, after laying down 
that all damage is an injury, that in this way the injuries exist 
in them of a double kind, partly voluntary, and partly involun- 
tary. For the involuntary damage done by all men is nei- 
ther in number, nor in magnitude, less than the voluntary. 
But consider *whether I am saying any thing, when I say 
what I am about to say,° or nothing at all. For I do not say, 
Clinias and Megillus, that if some one hurts another, not 
willingly, but unwillingly,® he does an injury to a person un- 
willing (to be injured). And in this way I will lay down the 
law, by making legally this an involuntary injury ; nor will I 
consider a damage of this kind as an injury at all, whether 
it be of a greater or less magnitude. And we shall frequently 


1—! Ficinus has “ antequam ad alia pergamus—” 

? I have adopted yiyveo@a:, found in all the MSS., in preference to 
yiyverat, suggested by Cornarius, with the approbation of Steph., Ast, and 
Stalb 


33 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “‘ ut videlicet, 
quod ita esse existimo, negem,” translated by Taylor, “ I mean the denying 
that I think it is so.” : 

* In lieu of vopuor five MSS. read éudy, similar to “ officii mei est” 
in Ficinus. But vdumor is required by dovor. ne 

5_5 In lieu of this repetition of Méyw Aéywy—Aéyey, Ficinus has 
“‘utrum deinceps veri aliquid afferam.”’ 

6_§ As Ficinus could not understand, nor can I, the difference between 
pa) Bovdépevog and. dxwy, he very wisely omitted 4\X’ dxwy, and so after 
him did Taylor. 
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say that through! assistance taking place not correctly, he, 
who is the cause of the assistance, does an injury, ? at least 
if my opinion is the better.2 For, my friends, if any one gives 
one any thing, or, on the contrary, takes it away, it is not meet 
to call such an action thus simply just or unjust ; but whethera 
person does to another in any thing a benefit or harm, while 
making use of (a correct)* habit, and a just manner, to this 
ought the legislator to look; ‘and [direct his attention ]* to 
(these) two things, injustice and detriment; and *by making, 
what has been damaged, uninjured® as much as is possible, by 
the law, and by restoring, what has been lost, and raising up 
again, what has fallen by means of any one, °and making, what 
has been wounded, whole, and, what has been killed, expiated 
with money,® let him ever endeavour to convert, in the case 
of the doers and sufferers, by means of his laws, each of the 
injuries from a state of variance to that of friendship. 

Clin. This at least is well (said). 

Athen. Unjust damages therefore and gains, if any one can 
by injuring a person cause 7to be a gain to himself,’ he ought 
to cure, such at least as are to be cured, as being diseases in 


' To support the syntax, I have translated as if dv’ had dropt out 
between 6é and w¢iAecav— 

*—? Ald. alone has # y’ 2u2) vex, with the usual ellipse of d6fa—as 
Stephens was the first to remark; although he has edited himself jye pH 
weg, deceived by “si hec minime superat ” in Ficinus. 

3 Ficinus has “ probis moribus,” as if his MS. read 7e 690, to balance 
Otcaip rede 

*‘—‘ The Greek is cai rpdc¢ dbo ravra 51) Brexréov mpdc TE adiKiay 
kai BXA4Bnv. But Bdrexréor is superfluous after the Yea Oearéor : 
nor could zpé¢ re be thus repeated after wpdc dvo, where ddiciay and 
PA4Bny are the two things alluded to; nor lastly, could ra@ be omitted 
before évo. pets 

°—® The Greek is 7d pév BraBiv dyvic—zomrtoy: where Ast was the 
first to see that the sense and syntax require rovtyra, while since four 
MSS. read a4B\aBéie¢ in lieu of BraBey, it is evident that Plato wrote ré 
pév BraBiv 4BdaBic, of which dyié¢ is the explanation. 

®—s The Greek is cai rd Oavarwhiv 7 rpwliv byte, Td dé arroivore 
é&:hacbiv—where Ast would reject } rpwOéy byiéc as an interpolation ; 
but Stalbaum insert idpevor after rd Oavarwiv, forgetting that for 
what is dead there is no cure. Cousin would understand zotovvra— I 
have translated as if the Greek were—kai rd rpwOiv byte iordyra Kai 
76 Bavarwbiy amoivoig t&thkacGiv — and so Winckelmann, but without 
torayvrTa, 

7— In kepdaivecy lies hid xépdn elyat, and éavr¢ in robrwy, as I have 
translated, 
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the soul; but the question of the cure of injustice it is meet 
to say inclines in this way. 

Clin. In what? 

Athen. That what injury soever a person may do, be it 
great or little, the law may instruct, and altogether compel 
him, either not to dare again at any time to do such an act 
voluntarily, or far less frequently, in consequence! of the punish- 
ment for the injury. This should any one accomplish, either 
by works or words, or by pleasure or pains, or by honours 
or dishonours, and by fines of money or gifts, or altogether by 
any means whatever, (so that)? a person may hate injustice, 
and love, or at least not hate, the nature of justice, this is the 
very business of laws the most beautiful. But, upon the 
persons, whom the legislator perceives to be incurable on these 
points, he shall impose a punishment and law,’ knowing that 
to all such as these it is better even for themselves not to live 
any longer, and that they will doubly benefit the rest, when 
freed from life, by being an example to others to do no wrong, 
and by causing the state to be devoid of bad men. In this way 
there is a necessity for the legislator to assign death, as the pun- 
isher of delinquencies of this kind,* but by no means otherwise. 

Clin. This appears to have been spoken by you with great 
moderation ; but we would hear still more gladly this spoken, 
namely, the difference between injustice and detriment, ° and 
how the question of what is voluntary and involuntary is in 
these cases variously represented.° 

[7.] Athen. I must endeavour therefore to do and say as 
you request me. For it is evident that, respecting the soul, 
you ®say to, and hear from, each other® thus much, that one 


! This is a rather strange use of rpdc— Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, 
has ‘‘ pene impositione deterritus.” 

2 After ric there has evidently dropt out dore— 

3 In lieu of wai vdpor, which are evidently corrupt, Ficinus, whom 
Taylor follows tacitly, has “ultimo supplicio affectos.”” Winckelmann 
would suggest caray po@ernoe. Cousin understands by vépnov rwa 
“une certaine peine—qui seule peut obtenir I’ effet désiré.’” But vopoc 
never has nor could have such a meaning. 

4 Ficinus has “ insanabiles homines,” as if his MS. read rév dudrwy 
in lieu of réyv Towtrwr. 

55 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, and 
thus abridged by Ficinus—‘ et quomodo sponte et non sponte fiant.”” 

6_¢ Ficinus has “spe dicitis et auditis,” as if his MS. read roAAdnic 
déyere instead of eal Aéyere. : 

B 


- 
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property of nature resides in it, whether as an accident or 
part, namely, anger,' a thing naturally hard to contest with 
and to overcome, and which overturns many things by its 
irrational violence. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And we speak moreover of pleasure as not being 
the same as anger; and we say that it possesses, from a con- 
trary influence, a power through persuasion, united to a vio- 
lent deception, to do whatever the will pleases. 

Clin. And very much so, : 

Athen. He too who says that ignorance is a third cause of 
crimes, will not state a falsehood. Now the’ legislator, who 
makes a twofold division, would act the better by considering 
one kind as simple, and the cause of light offences; but the 
other twofold, when any one is in a state of non-instruction, 
not only by being afflicted with ignorance, but by an opinion 
of wisdom, as if he knew perfectly what he does not know at 
all; and laying down things of this kind, when followed by 
power and strength, as the causes of crimes mighty and un- 
musical ;? but when followed by imbecility, as are the crimes of 
children and old men, he will consider them (all) as crimes, and 
will ordain laws against those who commit them ; (laws), how- 
ever, the mildest of all, and near to the greatest pardon. 

Clin. You speak what is reasonable. 

Athen. Now nearly all of us say, that one of us is superior 
to pleasure and anger, and another inferior. And such is 
the case. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. But we have never heard even, that one of us is 
superior to ignorance, and another inferior. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. But we say that all these allure to their will a per- 
son, who is frequently drawn at the same time to things 
opposite. 

Clin. Very often indeed. 

' In lieu of wy 6 Ovpdc, five MSS, read dv 6 Ovpdc, which leads to 
ovopa 6 Ovpdc, similar to ‘quam iracundiam dicimus,’’ in Ficinus. 
Taylor omits the words entirely, 

Such is the literal version of duotowy, by which was meant, says 
Ast, the whole of a liberal education; an idea which it is impossible to 
convey by any single word in English. Taylor has “ rustic—” We might 
say by a paraphrase, “ arising from a want of education.” 
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Athen. Now I will define to you clearly the just and the 
unjust, of which I was speaking, with no variety of colouring. 
For I denominate injustice to be wholly the tyranny over the 
soul through anger, and fear, and pleasure, and pain, and envy, 
and desires, whether it does, or does not, harm any one. But 
the opinion of what is the best, by whatever way a state or any 
individuals may think it’ will exist, ?should it (the opinion, ) by 
having a power in the soul, arrange in order the whole man, 
even though it stumbles in some matter, we must say that, 
what is done in this way, is just entirely, and (that too) which 
is under a rule of this kind of each, and of men through the 
whole of life best ;? but that a damage of this kind is thought 
by the multitude to be an involuntary injustice. ° However, 
our discourse at present is not a harsh contest about names. 
But since there have been pointed out three kinds of delin- 
quencies,* let us, in the first place, still more diligently recall 
them to our memory. Of pain then, which we denominate 
anger and fear, there is one kind. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. But of pleasure and desires there is a second kind ; 
another the third, of hopes, and 4a desire of true opinion 
about that which is the best.4 Now by this third being di- 
vided into two parts, five kinds will be produced, °as we have 
just now stated,® for which we must lay down five laws, dif- 
fering from each other in two genera. 

Clin. What are these? 

Athen. One, when a deed is done constantly with violence 

' In lieu of rodrwy one MS. has from a correction rovror, which leads 
to rovro, i. e. rb dproroy, as suggested by Cousin. 

2_2 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek’; upon which 
Ast has written what has failed, in my opinion at least, to throw any light. 
Ficinus, whom Taylor follows for the most part, has “si animo dominata 
omnem virum exornet, etiamsi quid minus recti illi successerit, justitiam 
nomino; et quicquid inde gestum est, justum appello; atque eos, qui 
hujusmodi principatui libenter parent.” 

3 As Plato alludes to what he had stated just above relating to the 
causes of crimes, it is strange to find here apapravopévwy instead of 
apapravey TowbyTwr, ; 

4—4 All between the numerals are considered by Ast to be an inter- 
polation ; for the three causes of crimes were said already to be pain, and 
pleasure, and an opinion of wisdom. Grou suggested dgecig in lieu of 
~eorc, which, although the’ Zurich editors seem disposed to adopt it, I 
cannot understand. Cousin would reject george as a faulty gloss. 

5—5 Ficinus, and after him Taylor, oer we viv papiv. 

28 
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and accordant! actions; and the other, when it takes place 
secretly in darkness and with a fraud; but sometimes the 
act is done with both of these, against which there will be 
laws the most severe, if they possess their proper character. 

Clin. This is reasonable. 

[8.] Athen. But let us after this proceed to the point, from 
which we have digressed, and finish the laying down of laws. 
Now the subjects laid down by us were respecting those, who 
rob the gods, and are traitors to their country, and who corrupt 
the laws for the purpose of dissolving the existing polity. Of 
these some one may perhaps commit an act, when mad, or affect- 
ed with a disease, or a very great age, or childishness, ? differ- 
ing not at all from things of this kind.? Of which acts should 
any become manifest to the judges selected on each occasion, 
either by the party himself informing, or a person making an 
excuse in behalf of the perpetrator, and he be decreed, when 
in this state, to have acted contrary to. the law, let him pay 
simply for the damage, whatever he may have done; and let him 
be exempt from other punishments, unless by having killed any 
one his hands are not clean from murder; for in this case let 
him depart to another country, and dwell there in exile during a 
year; but if he returns before the time prescribed by the law, 
or puts his foot on the whole* of his native land, let him be 
imprisoned by the guardians of the laws for two years in the 
public gaol, and then released from bonds. ; 

Since then we have begun with murder, let us endeavour 
to lay down laws completely for every kind of it. And, in 
the first place, let us speak of that done with violence and in- 


’ In lieu of Zvppoywy Faehse suggests Evppardy, from “ aperte” in 
Ficinus; but Ast, {upardy, antithetical to pera oxdrove. Cousin says 
that either alteration is admissible. The Zurich editors suggest a&up- 

WYwY— 

*_2 Such is the literal version of the Greek, odd&y rw THY ToLodTwY 
dtapépwy: where Stephens was the first to remark that rév rowtrwr had 
nothing to which it could be referred. Ast however, with whom Kiihner 
agrees in Gr. Gr. § 373, says that zaidwy is to be supplied from the pre- 
ceding rawWig. Plato wrote I suspect oddéy rw rev avonrwy dagipwy—. 
for both the very old and young are equally silly, according to the saying 
Aic waideg oi yéporrec. 

3 Ast explains raon¢ by “altogether—” There is, I suspect, some error 
here. Ficinus, whom Taylor follows literally, has “ aut etiam intra fines 
deprehendatur.”” The word wdon¢ seems to have been inserted from 
Evpraone Tig warpioog, a little below. 
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voluntarily. If then any one in a contest, and at the public 
games, shall involuntarily kill a friend, either on the instant, 
or some time after from the blows inflicted ; or, in like man- 
ner, during a war, or in warlike exercises, of which the rulers 
have enjoined the practice, with naked bodies, or with any 
weapons, in imitation of warlike doings, let him be purified ! 
according to the law brought from Delphi? touching these 
matters, and let him be held to be pure. * And in the case of 
physicians, should any person, when attended upon by them, 
die, without their willing it, let every one* be held to be 
pure by the law. But if any one with his own hand unwill- 
ingly slays another, whether with his own naked body, or with 
an instrument or dart, or by administering drink or food, or 
by the hurling of fire, or a tempest,‘ or the privation of breath, 
whether he does this with his own body, or through the 
means of other bodies, let him be considered altogether a 
slayer with his own hand, and suffer punishments such as 
these. If he kills the slave (of another),° thinking that he had 
done for® his own, let him either cause the master of the dead 
(slave) to be without loss or hurt, or be fined double the value 
of such slave; and let the judges make an inquiry into the 
value, and let the homicide make use of greater and more 
purifications than those, who kill a person in gymnastic ex- 
ercises ; and in such cases let the holy interpreters, whom the 


1 In lieu of caSapéc Desiderius Heraldus, Observ. ad Jus Attic. et 
Roman. p. 354, suggested naQap@eic, similar to ¢évoy caPapbeic—Kaba- 
po¢ torw in ix, p. 869, A., and viii. p. 831, A., card voor ra0apbivra, 
kaQapoy etvai— Ficinus omits cafapde, and so after him does Taylor. 
But the correction of Heraldus has been confirmed by two MSS. 

? Compare isch, Cho. 1069, and Eum, 283. 

3% To avoid the absurdity in kaQapdc¢ éorw, applied to the patient—for 
so it must be according to the rules of syntax—Ficinus, whom Taylor fol- 
lows, has altered the construction in his version, ‘ omnes autem medici, 

ui curantes non sponte occiderint, mundi sint.”’ Plato wrote, I suspect, 
iarp@y dé wip, mac Tic— not r4vTwy— and so I have translated. Re- 
specting this clause in favour of a physician, Matthie quotes opportunely 
Antipho, p. 694, R. 

4 This appears strangely introduced here, as if a person could kill an- 
other by bringing a storm upon him. Ficinus renders yetudvog by “ fri- 
gorisve et fluctus,” uncertain of the meaning of yeyuwyvog, in which there 
is evidently some error. 

5 Ficinus alone has “‘alienum servum,” what the sense requires; as if 
his MS. read AOYAON AAAOY— 

6 This is the exact rendering of duepyaoOat. 
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god ordains, decide without an appeal.! But if any one kills 
his own slave, let him, after undergoing a purification, be re- 
leased according to law from (the stain of) murder. But if any 
one kills involuntarily a free-born person, let him be purified 
with the same purifications as him, who has killed a slave. 
And let him not dishonour ? some of so-called? old stories of 
the ancients. For it is said, that a person, who had lived 
with the feelings of a free-man, having been violently put 
to death, was, when recently dead, angry with his mur- 
derer; and being filled *with fear and terror® likewise 
through his violent suffering, and beholding the person, who 
slew him, passing the time in his own seats, [familiar 
haunts, |‘ terrified him, and, being disturbed himself, disturb- 
ed with all his might the murderer and his doings, by having 
Memory ® as an ally. On this account, it is requisite for the 
doer to withdraw himself from the sufferer through all the 
seasons of the year, and to cause a void in all his own places 
through the whole of his native land. But if the party de- 
ceased is a stranger, let (the homicide) be debarred the coun- 
try of the stranger for the same period. And if any one 
willingly obeys this law, let him, who is the nearest relative 
of the deceased, be the examiner into all that has taken 
place and grant a pardon; ®and by keeping quiet, he would 


' Such is the proper meaning of cupiove, in lieu of which Faehse sug- 
gested kapiovg, to answer to “‘idonei ” in Ficinus. : 

*—? Such is the literal version of madavdy [dé twa rév apxyaiwy 
pidwy rEyépevov: where instead of radatdy dé teva, Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, tahapvaior 6& Aia gv ruu— For the Etymol. M. has Takapvaiog 
6 rode adroxepi povedcavracg Timwpobpmevocg Lede madapvaiog héyerat. 
“And let him not dishonour Zeus, who avenges murder, as stated in 
some of the stories of old.” Ficinus has “ priscum mysterium non con- 
temnat,” as if his-MS. read pvornpiwy instead of pbOwy. 

38 Why the murdered man should be said to be filled with fear and 
terror, 1 must leave for those to explain, who can point out the story to 
which Plato alludes. According to the Greek dramatists, it was the mur- 
derer rather, who felt the touch of fear, as shown in the case of Clytem- 
nestra and Orestes. Unless I am greatly mistaken, the author wrote 
p0dvov (to which ¢évov in one MS. plainly leads) kai Ajparog; where 
Aijpa would be the counterpart of ¢pdvnua mentioned just above. 

The word cvvnGeiae is evidently an explanation of #Oeot. 

° What Plato means by pyjun, Euripides, in Orest. 396, expresses by 
civeowc, in English “ conscience.” 

®—S Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ qui etiam 
pace ipsi reconciliatus et equus omnino erit.’’ 
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be altogether moderate towards him.® But if a person does 
not obey, and, in the first place, being still unpurified, dares 
to go to the temples, and to sacrifice ; and, further, is not will- 
ing to be an exile, and to complete the stated time; let the 
nearest relative of the deceased prosecute the murderer on a 
charge of blood, and let his punishment be doubled when 
found guilty. But if the nearest relative shall not prosecute 
'{ for the act of suffering ],! let any one, since the pollution has 
come round to the relative, *through the sufferer turning on 
himself the suffering,” prosecute the relative and compel him 
by law to be absent from his country for five years. But if a 
. stranger involuntarily kills a stranger amongst those in the 
city, let whosoever is willing prosecute him on the same laws ; 
but if a foreign settler (kills a stranger), let him be exiled for 
one year; but if he be altogether a stranger, in addition to 
the purification, let him, if he shall have killed a stranger, or 
a foreign settler, or a citizen, be banished for his whole life 
from the country which has the supreme power over these® 
laws, and if he returns contrary to the law, let the guar- 
dians of the laws punish him with death; and if he has 
any property, let them give it to the nearest relative of the 
deceased. But if he returns involuntarily by sea, and has 
been cast out on the coast by a storm, ‘let him fix a tent (on 
the shore), so that his feet may touch (the water),* and watch 
for an opportunity of sailing; but, if he is brought on land 


11 The Greek words rg waOjpart could not thus follow ézetiy, as 
shown by éretirw rq ereivavrTt. They should be rg épapart, or rather be 
omitted entirely as an interpolation. 

2_2 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible original; where 
the Scholiast says that zpoorpewopévov means the same as drorperropévon : 
but wpdc and dd never have the same meaning. The Scholiast’s inter- 
pretation is, however, adopted by Ficinus ; whose version is—“ ipso vide- 
licet interempto passionem in illum convertente,” translated by Taylor— 
“ or in other words the slain person turning his anger towards him.” 

3 In lieu of rwvde, Ficinus found in his MS. rowyde, as shown by his 
* hujusmodi.” ‘ 

4—4 So Taylor, and after him Ast, paraphrases the Greek—oxnynodpevoc 
iv Oaddrry, réyyw rode Tédac,rdovy imipvdarrérw— But as one MS. has 
ovvynodpevoc, Plato wrote, I suspect, something more fit to be read than 
what the literal version presents—“ let him, fixing a tent in the sea and 
wetting his feet, watch for a sailing.”’ Ficinus has “ navigandi opportuni- 
tatem, pedibus mare tangens, exspectet,”” omitting oKNVNTapEVvoc. 
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forcibly by any one, ' let the magistrate, who of those in the 
city first meets him,! release him ?and send him safe from 
harm to the country over the borders.? But if any one with 
his own hand kills a free-man, and what is done is done 
through passion, it is meet, in the first place, to make a two- 
fold distinction in a thing of this kind. For a thing is done 
in a passion by those who, on a sudden, and without intend- 
ing to kill, destroy by blows, or such other means, a person, 
3on the instant that an impulse arises, and when repentance is 
close upon the deed ;? and (a deed is done) in a passion by 
those too, who, having been befouled by words or deeds of dis- 
honour, pursue with revenge and subsequently kill a person, 
intending to murder, and for the deed there is no repentance. 
We must therefore, as it seems, put down two kinds of murder, 
and both of them as arising nearly from passion, and they may 
be said most justly to be between the voluntary and the in- 
voluntary. 4Each, however, is only a likeness.* For, he who 
stores up his anger, and does not immediately (and)° suddenly, 
but with malice prepense® after a time’ revenge himself, is like 
to the voluntary ; but he, who, without storing up® his anger, 
does on the instant [immediately ]° gratify -his passion, 
without premeditation, is like to the involuntary. He is not, 
however, altogether involuntary, but the likeness of the in- 
voluntary. On this account, the murders committed in anger 
are difficult to define, whether one ought to lay down laws for 
them, as being voluntary, or some of them involuntary. The 

‘_! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has, what is less 
objectionable—“ a magistratu, cui primo res delata fuerit—” 

*—* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, is content with the general sense— 
“et intactus in exsilium retrudendus.” 

°—8 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, thus ‘abridges this passage—“ita ut 
confestim post impetum peenitentia sequatur.”’ 

‘—‘ Ficinus alone supplies, what is wanting for the sense—‘ neutra 
enim voluntaria revera vel involuntaria est ; sed altera alterius est imago.” 

° Ficinus has “ nec repente”—for, he found ,probably in his MS. «ai 
between rapdyonpa and éaipyne. 

6 This legal phrase in English answers best to the Greek é& iai— 
Fe on of 8 sup I should prefer dorépp xpdvy. S 

n leu o OTEpOY é 

note on Adsch. Pi le 200° De fea 

8 The common expression in English of “ not bottling up one’s anger,”’ 
would answer the best to drapusdrwe in Greek. 

® The word ed@v¢ is evidently an interpretation of é« rod mapdypnpua. 
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best and the truest method therefore is to put both down as 
likenesses ; and to divide them apart from each other, by their 
being done with malice prepense and without premeditation ; 
and to lay down by law severer punishments for those, who 
kill in anger, and with malice prepense ; but milder for those 
without premeditation and on the sudden. For that, which 
is like a greater evil, should be punished more severely ; but 
that, which is like a less one, less severely. Let it then be 
thus established by our laws. 

Clin. By all means. 

[9.] Athen. Let us then return again to the subject and 
say, that if any one with his own hand kills a free-man, but 
if the deed, when done, took place without premeditation, in a 
moment of anger, let him in other respects suffer, as it is 
proper for the party to suffer, who has killed a person, not in 
a passion; but let him of necessity be an exile for two years, 
and thus punish his passion. But he, who in a passion, but 
with malice prepense, commits a murder, let him (suffer) in 
other respects as the former does ; but let him be an exile for 
three years, as the other is for two, and be punished for the 
greatness of his passion by a longer time. And let this be held 
‘universally respecting these matters.! It is difficult however 
to give laws on such matters with accuracy. For sometimes of 
these two murders, the one, which is held by the law to be the 
more atrocious, is the milder; and that, which is the milder, 
would be the more atrocious, *according as the murder is 
committed in a more savage or a more gentle manner.” But 
for the most part the deeds take place according to what has 
been mentioned already. Of all these matters, therefore, it is 
meet for the guardians of the laws to have the cognizance ; 
and, when the period of the exile shall have expired® to each 

1! As four MSS, read caOddov, and six rovrotc, Bekker and Stalb. 
have so edited. But Ficinus found in his MS. ra9éAov—roirwy, as 
shown by his version—*‘‘ Universalis—istorum dispositio.” Either would 
do. But as caQodoc means “ the return from exile,” to which Plato al- 
ludes just afterwards, the reading of the MSS. is to be preferred. 

22 So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus —‘‘ prout atrocius aut 
mitius gesta est.” But the Greek is cai ra epi roy pdvov dypwripweo 
dy moakaev, 0 dé Tpepwrépuc. By uniting the two it is easy to read—«a- 
Odmep 6 piv roy ¢ovov-—é dé—i. e. “ according as one—” 

3 Taylor has thus expressed in English, what Ast says would be in 
Greek not £9, but é£eOy, as shown by x. p. 909, A., xi. p. 921, C. 
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offender, to.send twelve judges to the borders of the country, 
(so that)! after having examined still more clearly the conduct 
of the exiles during that period, they may be the judges of the 
pity (to be shown) and of their reception ; and let the exiles 
acquiesce in the decisions of such magistrates. And if, 
after having returned from exile, any one of them shall, over- 
come by passion, commit again the very same offence, let him 
be exiled and never return again ; and if he returns, he shall 
suffer in the same way as a stranger for returning from exile. 
And let him, who kills his own slave, undergo a purifica- 
tion. But if, in a passion, he kills the slave of another, 
let him pay to the master double the value of the loss. But 
whoever of all the homicides does not obey the law, but, while 
he is uncleansed, defiles (by his presence) the place of public 
meeting, and of contests, and other sacred places, whoever is 
willing may bring to trial the relative of the deceased, who has: 
neglected (his duty), and the murderer likewise, and compel 
him to pay a double fine, and *to do some of the other doings ;” 
5 and let the (accusing) party carry off the payment according to 
the law.’ Ifa slave kills his master in a passion, let the kin- 
dred of the deceased use the murderer in whatever manner 
they please,* and be clean (of the acts), so long as they do not 
by any means *preserve the life® (of the slave). ®But if a 
slave kills (not his own master, but) some other free-man, in a 
passion,® ‘let the owners give up the slave’ to the relatives of 


 T have translated as if Wore had dropt out. 

*—? Such is the literal version of the Greek; which Ast explains by 
saying, that ‘‘ the other doings” refer to the acts requisite to be done for 
the purpose of a purification. But if such be the meaning, and I confess 
I have nothing better to offer, it isa pity that Plato did not take the 
trouble to express his ideas more clearly. 

3—8 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which Taylor has thus 
translated, ‘“ And let the offending party consider the fine as legal.” 

‘ From dvéi\wot Stephens acutely elicited dv 20é\wot, suggested by 
‘‘yvelint” in Ficinus. And so one MS. subsequently collated. 

5—* This is a very unusual meaning of the verb Cwypety, literally “to 
take alive.” 

’—® The Greek is édy 2 ddXoc tic Joddog EhebOepov droxreivy Oupp— 
But Ficinus has more fully, “sin vero servus non dominum suum sed 
alium liberum per iram necaverit,”” from whence Faehse was the first to 
correct aoc into dAXov— 

7—' This mixture of numbers, oi deorérar roy Sovdov, seems rather 
strange ; as if one slave had many masters. ; 
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the deceased, and let them of necessity put him to death in 
whatever manner they please. If a father or a mother ina 
passion kills their son or daughter by blows, or any other 
violent manner—events that happen but rarely—let them be 
purified after the same manner as other homicides, and be 
exiled for three years ; and on their return from exile, let the 
husband be divorced from the wife, and the wife from the 
husband, and let them never afterwards beget children to- 
gether, nor be a fellow-dweller with those, whom they have 
deprived of a child or brother, nor have a share with them in 
sacred rites. But he, who has acted impiously in these mat- 
ters, and does not obey the laws, let him be brought to trial 
for impiety by any one who is willing. Ifa husband kills his 
wife in a passion, or a wife does the same thing in a similar 
manner to her husband, they shall undergo the same purifi- 
cations, and complete an exile for three years; and let not the 
party, who has so acted, on his return, have a share with their 
children in sacred rites, nor ever eat at the same table with 
them. And let the father or the child, who disobeys the law, 
be brought to trial for impiety by any one who is willing. If 
a brother kills either a brother or a sister, or a sister (kills) a 
brother or a sister in a passion, let the matters, relating to 
purifications and exiles, be stated as necessary to take place in 
the same manner, ‘as have been stated in the case of parents 
and children ;! ?and (on their return from exile),? let not any 
one*® be a fellow-dweller or a sharer in sacred rites with 
those, whom a person‘ has deprived, brothers of brothers, and 
fathers of children. And if any one disobeys the law, he would 
rightly with justice® be amenable to the before-mentioned law, 


1—! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed by 
Taylor, has “non aliter quam parentes, qui liberos interfecerunt.”’ 

22 So Taylor, from “post reditum,” in Ficinus; who probably found 
in his MS. cai rotrowe—carvovat 61), instead of cai rodrore—rodroie 62, 
where the same pronoun is repeated uselessly. On the meaning of 
kaTuvat, similar to karépyecOat, see Porson on Med. 1011. 

3 Instead of adroic, Eusebius, Prep. Evang. xii. p. 711, D., has abrogc— 
which leads to avd ric, as I have translated, and similarly in “ rig is to 
be read for re after adeAgodc— 

5 That Plato wrote both d9@a¢ and pera dine, it is hard to believe; 
but which of the two he did write, it is equally hard to say. I suspect 
however that dp@uc is an interpretation of perd dixne: for there would be 
a Platonic play on the words tdédiKxog pera diene. Ficinus has merely 
‘jure ut impius condemnabitur.” 
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relating to impiety on these points. But should any one in 
the case of his {parents be so powerless over his passion, as 
in the madness of anger to dare to murder one of his parents, 
if the deceased shall, before he expired, have voluntarily ab- 
solved the perpetrator of the murder, let him be purified as 
they are, who commit murder involuntarily,' and performing 
the other things that they do, let him be considered as pure; 
but if (the deceased shall) not have absolved him, let the party 
who has done a deed of this kind be amenable to many laws. 
For he will be amenable to the extreme punishments for an 
assault, and, in like manner, for impiety and for the robbery 
of what is holy, because he has robbed his parent of his life ; 
so that, if it were possible for the same man to die oftentimes,” 
it would be most just for a person, who had in a passion com- 
mitted an act of parricide or matricide, to meet with many 
deaths. For in the case of him, whom no law will permit, even 
when defending himself and about to be made an end of by 
his parents, to destroy his father or mother, who have brought 
his nature to the light, and whom (the legislator) shall order* 
to endure all things rather than do a deed of this kind, how 
would it be fitting for such a person to meet with punishment 
legally in any other way? Let death then be laid down 
as the punishment for him, who in a passion kills either his 
father or mother. But if a brother shall in his own defence, 
during a fight occurring in a sedition or in any other similar 
manner, kill a brother, while warding off the party, who first 
had recourse to his hands,‘ let him be held clear in the 
same manner, as he who kills an enemy; and similarly, if 
a citizen (kills) a citizen, or a stranger a stranger; and if a 
citizen in defending himself kills a stranger, or a stranger a 
citizen, let him in the same way be held to be clear; and si- 
milarly if a slave (kills) a slave. But if a slave, in his own 
defence, kills a free-man, let him be amenable to the same 
laws as him, who kills his father. And what has been stated 


' Cornarius was the first to perceive that the sense required not éxov- 
o.ov, but adxovotov, as shown by p. 865, B., and 869, E. 

2 Compare Criton, § 6 

’ This future seems rather strange here. One would prefer vopoOe- 
réirat, similar to “ precipitur ” in Ficinus. 

* On the phrase duivecOat riv dpyorvra, with or without yepwy, see 
Ast’s learned note. 
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respecting the absolution from murder by a father, let the 
very same thing take place respecting every absolution in 
matters of this kind; that if any person of his own accord 
gives an absolution to any one for such an act, let the purifi- 
cations take place for the perpetrator, as if the murder had 
been involuntary, and let one year be the term of absence from 
the country accordizg to law. And thus let the matters re- 
lating to murders, done with violence and involuntarily and in 
a passion, be held to have been detailed in moderation. But 
as regards those relating to such as are voluntary and perpe- 
trated with every kind of injustice, respecting these and what 
are done with malice prepense, through yielding to pleasure 
and desires and envy, it is to be spoken of subsequently. 

Clin. You speak correctly. 

[10.] Athen. 'Let us then again speak tothe utmost of our 
power in the first place upon these points, how many they 
are.! Now the greatest is desire, having a mastery over a 
soul rendered savage by regrets. And this exists for the 
most part there, where* there happens to be the greatest and 
most vehement wish for wealth on the part of the many, 
and‘ a power that is producing an infinite love for the pos- 
session of property insatiable and boundless, by means of a 
natural disposition and a wretched want of education, °of 
which the cause is that wealth is praised improperly by 
report amongst both the Greeks and Barbarians.° For by 
placing as the first of good things that, which is the third, 


1_1 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows in part, has “ Primum jigitur, quod voluntarie cedis cause sint, 
pro viribus declaremus.” i 

2 Taylor, misunderstanding the meaning of “‘libidinibus,” Ficinus’ 
version of 7é6Qwy, has translated ‘‘ venereal incentives—” 

3 Ast, by not perceiving that od after éyrav@a is an adverb, and not a 
pronoun, has missed entirely the meaning of the passage. 

4 The Greek isin all the MSS. 1) roy yonparwy rig—lI have trans- 
lated as if Plato had written roy ypyparwr, } re Ti}c— 

5—5 Here again by the slightest change I have, I hope, restored what 
Plato wrote. For where the Greek is now—rije O& dadevoiac 7 Tod 
kanic graveic0ar rrovTOY Hyun—it was originally H¢ 6x) amwadevoiac 
ior’ airia 76 Kakic ératveicbar rrovToy gjpy—where 6%) is due to the 
best MS., and rd to Stephens, who was led to it, 1 suspect, by the ver- 
sion of Cornarius, “‘imperitie vero causa est fama, qua et a Grecis et a 
Barbaris divitie male laudantur.” Cousin translates awawWevoiag by “ pré- 
jugés,” a meaning which that word does not and could not bear. 
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they do (by this opinion)! injure both those after them and 
themselves. *For that the truth respecting wealth be told in 
all states is of. all things the most beautiful and the best ;? 
(namely,) that it exists for the sake of the body, but the body 
for the sake of the soul. *Of the good things then existing, 
for the sake of which wealth naturally exists, it would be 
the third after the virtue of the body and soul. This reason- 
ing then will be to us‘ a teacher, that it is not meet for him, 
who would be happy, to seek to be wealthy (by any means),® 
but [to be wealthy ]° in a just and temperate manner. For? 
thus murders, which require to be purified by murders,’ would 
not take place in cities. But now, as we stated at the begin- 
ning of the discussion, this is one and the greatest thing, which 
causes the greatest punishments of voluntary murder. The 
second is the habit of an ambitious soul, producing envy, a 
fellow-dweller the most disagreeable to him who possesses it,® 
and secondly,!° to the best of those in the state. But the third 
is a cowardly and unjust fear, which has caused many mur- 
ders, when acts are being done or have been done by a per- 
son, which he does not wish to be conscious to himself of their 
taking place, or of having taken place. They therefore take 
off by death the informers of such acts, if they cannot do it 
by any other means. About all these matters then let this be 

1 The words between the lunes are adopted by Taylor from “ hac sen- 
tentia,’’ found in Ficinus alone. 

*—? Here again Ficinus seems to. have found in his MS. something 
more complete than is furnished by the other MSS. For his version is— 
“‘ Optime sane et pulcherrime viveremus, si vera de divitiis sententia ubi- 
que predicaretur.”’ 

°—8 Ficinus, whom Taylor has translated in part, has—‘ quare cum 
bona adsint, quorum gratia possidende divitie sunt, tertium gradum 
post virtutem animi corporisque tenebunt.” 


* Ficinus has “‘ nos tanquam magistra docebit,” asifhis MS. read #yiv 
between ody and dy— 

° Ficinus inserts, what is required to balance the sentence, ‘‘ quomo- 
docunque ”—unless it be said that he remembered the passage in Horace 
—‘“rem facias ; rem, si possis, recte, si non, quocunque modo rem.”’ 

° This repetition of Aovreiy is omitted correctly by Ficinus. 

’ Ficinus, “sic enim,” which leads to cai yap instead of rai— 

é . “e me doctrine that murder is to be cleansed by murder, see Aiisch. 

0. . 

® The Greek is rg kexrnpivy rov d0dvoy. But rv ¢0évoy could not 
thus be repeated after ¢96v0vc— I have therefore omitted those words. 

© Instead of devrépore one MS. has devrépouc, which leads to devrépwe, 
similar to ‘“‘deinde”’ in Ficinus. ; 
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held to be said as a prelude ; and in addition to this, the story, 
which many of those engaged seriously in the Mysteries have 
heard touching these subjects, and strongly believe, that of such 
persons there is in Hades a punishment ; and that it is neces- 
sary for them to come back hither to suffer punishment accord- 
ing to nature, namely, of suffering from another what a person 
had done himself, and with such a fate to finish his then life. 
For him therefore, who from this prelude is persuaded, and fears 
altogether such a punishment, there is no need to hymn a 
law on this point, but for him, who is not persuaded, let this 
law be expressed in writing. 

[11.] Whosoever shall designedly and unjustly kill with his 
own hand any one soever of his tribes-men, let him, in the 
first place, be debarred from legal rights, nor let him pollute 
the temples, or the place of public meeting, or the ports, or 
any other general assembly, whether any person forbids the 
perpetrator or not. For the law forbids him ; and it is ever 
seen and will be seen forbidding him in behalf of the whole 
state. But the relative of the deceased as far as a cousin,! on 
the male or female side, who does not, when requisite, prose- 
cute, or forbid him to be debarred (from those things),? shall 
first of all take upon himself the pollution, and the hatred of 
the gods, * as the imprecation by the law provokes the report ;# 
and secondly, let him be amenable to any, who is willing 
to avenge the dead; and let him, who is willing, avenge, 
after performing every thing respecting the observation of 
washings‘ for such occasions, and of such other acts as the 
deity has enjoined as legal in cases of this kind ; and after 


1 Ast quotes opportunely Demosthenes in Macart. p. 1068, 28, R., and 
in Euerg. p. 1161, 8, R. 

? Ficinus alone has “ab his—’ From the passages of Antipho and 
Demosthenes, quoted by Ast, one might suppose that ray vopipwy had 
dropt out between rpoayopedwy and eipyecOat. 

8_% Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I cannot understand, 
nor could Ficinus, as shown by his translation—“ sicut vulgo legis im- 
precatio et maledictio dictat,”’ while that of Ast—‘“‘ut legis imprecatio exis- 
timationem provocat,”’ proves him to have been equally in the dark. I could 
have understood we 7) rod vépov ohun riv ’Apdy mporpiwrerac— since 
the report of the law calls up a curse,” as if Plato had in mind a drama- 
tic saying—'Apdy mporpirerat Tov vdpov ohun (xruKpav)— 

* The Greek is Nouvrpdv dvAakic zépr— But Ficinus has “ de luendi 
criminis observatione—” from which Faehse was led to AXbrpwy— Ast how- 
ever explains Aovrp@yr by “the washings,” which the party, who prose- 
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making the proclamation let him go and compel the perpe- 
trator to suffer the vengeance of justice accordingyto law. But 
that these things ought to take place through certain prayers 
and sacrifices to certain deities, who have a care of such mat- 
ters, so that murders may not take place in cities, it is easy 
for a legislator to show. But who are the deities, and what 
would be the manner of introducing such suits most correctly 
as regards the divine power, let the guardians of the laws, to- 
gether with the (holy) interpreters, and the prophets, and the 
god, lay down by law, and introduce these suits. But let the 
judges of these matters be the same as those, to whom has 
been given the power of deciding upon sacrilege. Let him 
too, who is convicted, pay the penalty of death, and ‘let him 
not be buried in the country of the murdered person,' on 
account of his shameless conduct, in addition to the act of 
impiety. But if he goes away, being unwilling to stand a trial, 
let him suffer a perpetual exile. * And if any one of these 
sets his foot upon the land of the murdered party,? let 
whatever relation or even citizen, who first meets him, kill 
him with impunity, or, placing him in bonds, hand him over 
to the magistrates, who decide upon the suit, to put him to 
death. * But let him, who urges (the suit), require bail at the 
same time from him, against whom he is urging it ;* and * let 
the latter produce three persons, whom the magistrate ap- 
pointed for such matters shall decide to be in sufficient credit,* 


cuted the murderer, is supposed to undergo, to avoid the pollution of 
blood. But as of such washings nothing is to be found elsewhere, Plato 
wrote, I suspect, something else, which it would be not difficult to dis- 
— by bearing in mind a celebrated scene in the Choephori of Aus- 
chylus. 

‘—1 Ast refers to Demosthenes in Aristocrat. p. 634, 26, R. 

?—* Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has merely “ et 
si unquam citra fines fuerit deprehensus.” Winckelmann suggests ti¢ 
émiBy Twv TéTwY T¢c—xwpag, as in iv. p. 705, C., 6 rémog—TIS xwpac, 
v- p. 747, E., rézoe xwpac, vi. p. 760, C., rove rijg xwpac rémove. 

*—8 Ast was the first to explain this passage, which Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has followed to the letter, thus translated incorrectly, “ quod si 
quis hunc defensurus accesserit, pro eo fide jubeat, quem tutatur.” 

*—‘4 Ficinus has “‘tresque is fidejussores, quos judices ipsi sufficientes 
putaverint, afferat,”’ from whence Ast was led to read, what I have adopted, 
Tosic tyyunrac, od¢ dv }—apxn Kpivy akidxpews, in lieu of rode éyyunrag 
avoxpewc, og Av n—adpx? Kpivy rpEic éyyunrag akypwo— Cousin, 
however, so far from being dissatisfied with the repetition of d&udypewe, 
conceives it to be perfectly after the manner of Plato, 
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who shall engage to produce (the accused) at the trial; but if 
the latter either will not or cannot get bail, let the magistrate 
take and put him in prison, and produce him at the trial of 
the suit. If a person shall not with his own hand (perpe- 
trate), ‘but suggest to another, a murder, and by his willing 
and plotting cause the murder to take place,! and dwell in a 
city, having been the instigator of, and not pure in his soul 
from, the murder, ?let there be to him in the same manner, 
with the exception of the bail, a trial and verdict on these 
matters ;* and, if convicted, let it be lawful for him to have 
the family* burial-place ; but let other things take place in the 
same manner to him, as to the party previously mentioned ; 
and let the same things take place in the case of strangers to- 
wards strangers, and citizens and strangers towards each other, 
and of slaves towards slaves, with respect to a murder done 
by a person’s own hand and instigation, with the exception of 
the bail ; but this let the murderers with their own hands be 
required to procure, as has been stated; ‘and let the party 
who brings forward the suit, require bail of them likewise.‘ 
But if a slave voluntarily murders a free-man, whether with his 
own hand or through a plotting, and there is a verdict against 
him, let the public executioner lead him to the tomb of the 
deceased, or® to a place, where he may see the tomb, and after 
scourging him with as many stripes as the plaintiff shall order, 
put the murderer, if he survives the whipping, to death. 
But if any one kills a slave, who has done no wrong, through 
the fear of his disclosing deeds disgraceful and wicked, or 
for any similar reason, ®let him, as if he underwent the punish- 
ment of murder for having killed a citizen, undergo similarly 


1—! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has merely 
“sed voluntate consilio insidiisque hominem interfecerit.”’ 

*_* Ficinus has more briefly, what Taylor adopts, ‘‘ condemnatus si- 
militer puniatur, praeterquam quod fidejussores non preebebit.”” 

3 So I have translated rij¢ oixeiac— 

44 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, for per- 
haps he could not understand them; nor do I very clearly see why they 
are introduced here. 

5 Ficinus alone has “vel,” from which Ast elicited 7 before 60ev— 
Cousin however translates wpd¢ rd prvija “du céte du monument du 
mort,”’ and explains it by ‘dans un lieu d’ou le coupable puisse aperce- 
voir la tombe du mort.’’ . 

6—6 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has merely “ quasi civem necaverit, 
sic puniatur.”” b 

c 
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and with the same forms a punishment on account of the slave, 
who had thus perished.® 

[12.] But if cases occur, for which it is a thing of dread 
and by no means agreeable to legislate, and impossible on the 
other hand! not to legislate, (relating to) the murder of rela- 
tions by a person’s own hand or plotting, and done willingly 
and wickedly in every way—which take place for the most 
part in states badly administered and nurtured,? and which 
will somehow take place in a country where no one would 
expect it—it is requisite to mention again, what has been 
stated a little before, should perchance some one, on hearing 
us, be enabled more willingly on this account to abstain from 
murders the most unholy in every way. For a fable, or a 
story, or whatever else it is meet to call it, has been clearly 
told by priests of old, that * Justice, the avenger and inspector 
of kindred blood, makes use of the law, which we have just 
now mentioned ; and has ordained that he, who has done any 
such act, shall necessarily suffer what he has done ;* (so that) 
if any one has ever murdered his father, he has at some time 
suffered *the very same fate by the daring and violence of his 
own children ;° and if he has (murdered) his mother, he has 
in after times become necessarily °a partaker in a feminine na- — 


1 [ have translated as if the Greek were 0’ ad ddvvaroy, not 62 adv- 
varov— 

22 Ficinus has merely “‘ male gubernatis —’’ For his MS. read per- 
haps oixoupévate in lieu of oikovaate, which is scarcely correct. ; 

’— In the prose of Plato evidently lies hid a dramatic tetrastich—Tar 
Evyyevév ap’ aiparwv émioxorog Atkn vou Tyswpoc ovo’ éxpir’ ae 
Tow’. "Apa 0 trate ry Spdoarri re Tair abr’ avayKaic, dep edpac’ 
adXov, za0civ—where I have substituted ’Apa for dpa, for the verses were 
probably spoken by Gidipus, while cursing his sons for their unkind con- 
duct to their father ; and I have inserted aAXov, for dpay frequently has 
two accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing. With re- 
gard to the sentiment Ast refers to Choeph. 409, He might have added 
Cho. 311, * Ahearn mraQsiv’? Toryipwy piOoc rade pwvei: and Agam, 
1541, pipver 0’, dpivorrog ty ypovp Awe wa0wy roy éotavra—for so we 
must read in lieu of Miuve 62, pinvovroc—mabeiv roy tpgavra. For the 
sense is, “‘the sufferer waits for the doer, when in time Zeus is the 
avenger.” ' 
: ' Ficinus, by his “‘ ut,” shows that his MS, had wore between dpacev 
and ei— 

5—5 J have translated as if the Greek were abré rabré bx rey réxvwy 
roAune Kai Bia, not abrdy rodro brd réxvwy roApijoa Big, where abrd 
Tauro is due to Ast, réy to one MS., and réApne to Stephens. 

5—6 By partaking in a feminine nature is meant, I presume, the be- 
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ture, and having become so, has departed from life at the hands 
of his offspring. For of a common blood defiled there is no 
other cleansing, nor is the pollution wont to be washed out, 
before the life, that has done (wrong), shall pay like blood for 
like blood, and appease and put to sleep the anger of all the 
kindred. It is requisite then for a person to be restrained on 
these points, through the fear of such punishments from the 
gods. But if so wretched a calamity should lay hold of any 
one, as that he should dare designedly and willingly to separate 
the soul of his father or mother, or brethren or children, from 
the body, the law of the mortal lawgiver legislates respecting 
matters of this kind in this way, that there is to be a proclam- 
ation 'respecting a debarring from all rights,' and the same 
bail, as mentioned above; and if any one is convicted of a 
murder of this kind, ?[ for having killed any one of those, } let the 
ministers of the judges and the magistrates put him to death, 
and cast him out of the city naked to an appointed place, 
where three roads meet; and let all the magistrates, in behalf 
of the whole state, *carry each a stone and hurl it at the head 
of the dead body, and thus make an expiation for the whole 
state; and afterwards carry the corpse to the boundaries of 
the country, and cast it out there unburied, according to law. 
But what ought he to suffer, who murders his nearest and so- 
called dearest friend? I mean, he who kills himself, and by 
violence deprives himself of his share of fate, being compelled 
neither by a verdict of the city ordering it, nor by a very 
painful (and)* unavoidable misfortune falling upon him, nor 
by sharing in a thing of shame, without a resource, and not to 
be lived through, and who by his indolence and °the cowardice 


coming, like a woman, full of fears, according to the sentiment in Shak- 
e, that “ conscience doth make cowards of us all.” 

1! | have adopted with Ast the emendation suggested by Matthie in 
Miscell. Philolog. i. 2, p. 161, repi rod r&v vopipwy, in lieu of zepi rav— 

2_2 The words within brackets, evidently an interpolation, are pro- 
perly omitted by Ficinus, whom Taylor has tacitly followed, 

3—4 On such kinds of stoning see Valckenaer in Adnotat. Crit. in N. 
T. ii. p. 287, ed. Lips., quoted by Ast, and Scaliger on Propertius iv. 5, 75. 
Jacobs on Epigr. Inc. 234. The practice has been still preserved in the 
East, as we learn from Laurent’s “ Recollections,” p. 209, and Hen- 
niker’s “‘ Notes,” p. 277. ona 

* Stephens was the first to insert cai, suggested by “‘et”’ in Ficinus, 
whom Ast has followed. P 

5—5 Baiter suggests Srentng cai deadig, in lien of dvavdpiac 

Z2c2 
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of unmanliness> imposes upon himself an unjust punish- 
ment. ‘To such a person a god knows what ought to take 
place on other points, and relating to purification and burial ; 
about which it is necessary for the nearest relatives to inquire 
of the (holy) interpreters, and at the same time the laws re- 
lating to them, and to do according to the orders given by 
them; but let the tombs of those, who have perished thus, be 
in the first place by themselves, and with no one buried in them ; 
~ next, letthem be in thetwelve boundaries of the divisions, which 
are uncultivated and without a name; and bury them! without 
honour, nor mark their tombs with any pillars or names. But 
if a beast of burden or any other animal shall kill any person, 
except such as may do so in some public contest, let the rela- 
tions prosecute the causer of the death: and let the Land- 
Stewards, upon whom and how many the relative shall im- 
pose the task, decide upon the matter; and let them destroy 
the condemned animal, and cast it? beyond the borders. If 
any lifeless thing deprives a man of life, except lightning, or 
any other such-like bolt sent from a god, but of all the rest 
that kill a person, by either the person falling upon it, or it 
falling upon the person, let the nearest of kin appoint the 
nearest neighbour to be a judge for him, and let him make an 
expiation both for himself and the whole of his kindred; but 
drive the thing condemned beyond the borders of the country, 
as has been stated in the case of the living kind. If any one 
is found dead, and the murderer is not known, and is not to 
be discovered by parties searching not carelessly, let there be 
proclamations, as in other cases; and let the heir-at-law* 
make a proclamation against the perpetrator of the murder, and 
state in the Market-place that the person, who has murdered so 


dethkig— I should prefer dvavdpiagc dovdsig, “ the slavery to unmanli- 
ness.” 

? Matthie in Gr. Gr. has suggested airwe for abrove, in allusion to — 
akdsic abrwe in Il. vii. 100. 

* The word dwopica: is strangely introduced here. One would have 
expected something like dvapepioa:, “to cut up into pieces.” Unless it 
be said that Gropica is the same as 2ZopiZery, a little below. Ficinus 
—. the word entirely. His version is, “extra regionis fines inter- 

ciant. 

3 I have translated, as if the Greek were roy érdikacdpevoy Kai—not 
kai éWikaodpevoy: where kai is omitted by two MSS. Ficinus, ap- 
parently not understanding éxidicacdpevor; has omitted it. 
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and so, is not, as being guilty of murder, to set his foot upon 
any sacred place, or in the whole of the country 'of the 
party suffering,! as he shall die, should he be found and 
known, and shall be cast out unburied, beyond *the country 
of the sufferer.” Let this one law then be laid down by us 
as decisive on the subject of murder. And thus (be it said) up 
to this point about matters of this kind. 

But for killing whom,* and on what conditions, a person 
would be properly pure, let this be laid down. If any one 
catches a thief, entering his house by night, for the purpose 
of stealing his property, and kills him, let him be pure. In 
like manner, let him be pure, who kills a cloak-stripper* in his 
own defence. And if any one commits a rape upon a free-born 
woman or a boy, let him be put to death with impunity, either 
by the party treated with insult and violence, or by the father, 
or brothers, or sons of the party. And if a man comes upon 
his wedded wife, while being ravished, and kills the party using 
violence, let him be pure by the law. And if any one, while 
assisting his father, when doing nothing *unlawful and un- 
holy,° or his mother, or children, or brothers, or joint-parent 
of his children, shall kill a person, let him be in every re- 
spect pure. 

[13.] Let these then be the laws laid down relating to the 
nurture and education of a living soul, with which if it meets 
it may live; but not meeting, the reverse ; and relating also to 
violent deaths, what punishments there ought to be for them. 
Mention too has been made of the nurture and education of 
bodies ; and what is close upon those subjects, namely, actions 
done with violence by persons to each other, both voluntary 
and involuntary, we must define according to our power, what 
they are, and how many, and meeting with what punishment 


1_1 Ficinus omits rij¢ rou werovOdroc— Taylor, with a total defiance 
of the original, translates, ‘‘ where the deed was committed.” 

2_2 Ficinus has what seems preferable, “‘ extra regionis fines.” 

3 I have with Ast adopted 6y, found in one MS., in lieu of dv— 
Ficinus has “ nunc dicamus, in quibus recte mundus sit,” as if his MS. 
read viv d:—ig’ oic, not wy di—ég’ ol¢ re— 

* Literally, ‘‘ one who robs another of his clothes at the public baths.” 

5_5 The Greek is BonOiv Oavaroy pndiy avdovor, where since 0dva- 
rov is without regimen, I have translated as if Plato had written d0épc- 
rov pndty kai dvdowv. Ficinus has “ haud quaquam per scelus cedem 
patranti,” which Ast truly observes is at variance with the train of thought. 
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1 they would each of them possess what is suited tothem.! For? 
these, it appears, would be properly laid down as laws after 
those. Now the person of the least mark amongst those, who 
have turned themselves to law, would rank wounds, and mu- 
tilations from wounds, as secondary to murders. Wounds 
then are to be divided in thesame manner as murders have been 
divided. For some are involuntary, others done in a passion, 
some through fear; but suchas take place from design are called * 
voluntary. Now about all such something of this kind must be 
premised ; that it is necessary to lay down laws for mankind, 
and for them to live according to law, or for them to differ not 
at all from animals the most savage in every respect. And the 
cause of this is, that the disposition of not a single man is natur- 
ally sufficient to know what is conducive to a polity amongst 
men ; and, when it does know, to be always able to do and wish 
what is the best. For first it is difficult to know that not private 
but public interests must necessarily be the object of the true 
science of polities—for a common interest binds states, but a 
private one tears them asunder—and that it conduces to both 
public and private interests, when the public are well estab- 
lished rather than when the private are so. Secondly, that, 
although a person should obtain sufficiently from art the know- 
ledge that such things are so naturally, yet should he after this 
possess power in the state, without being brought to book,* and 
hold it in his own hands entirely, he would never be able to re- 
main in this opinion, and continue to live, while nourishing the 
public interest in a state as the leading one, and the private as 
following the public; but his mortal nature will ever urge him 
on to the wish to possess more, and to his own individual well- 
doing. (For) through irrationally avoiding pain, and pursu- 
ing pleasure, it will set both of these before what is more 
just and excellent; and, by producing a darkness in itself, it 
will at length fill both itself and the whole state with every 
ill. Since should any man, born with a divine destiny, be 


1—! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘‘ commode 
reprimende—”’ 

? Ficinus alone has “ Recte enim,” required by the connexion of ideas. 

3 T have translated, as if the Greek were not yryvdpeva, but Aeyéueva— 

4 This is the exact rendering of advumetOuvoc; in which there is an 
allusion to the custom prevalent at Athens of all magistrates having their 
accounts audited before they laid down their office, 


ee 
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‘naturally competent to comprehend! this,? he would require 


- no laws for the government of himself. For there is no law 


or order superior to science; nor is it lawful for intellect to be 
the minister, and the slave of any thing, but the ruler of all, if it 


- is thus* true and really free by nature. But now (it is not 


so);* for it does not exist any where and in any manner, ex- 
cept to a smallextent. On this account then we must choose 
the second in rank, namely, order and law ; * which the one for 
the most part sees and beholds, but the other is entirely unable.* 
Thus much then has been stated for the sake of these matters ; 


and let us now ordain what he ought to suffer (in person), 


or pay (in purse), who wounds or otherwise® injures another. 
7For it is easy for every one upon every point to take up cor- 
rectly of a party having wounded what thing, or what per- 
son, or in what manner, or whether are you speaking ;’ for 
there are numberless things of this kind and very different 
from each other. It is therefore impossible to commit to 
courts of justice, to decide upon all these matters, or not 
one. For it is necessary to commit in the case of all to decide 
upon this one point, whether each of these acts have taken place 


1! The Greek is pice ixavdc—rrapadraPeiv dvvaric— But dvvaric is 
evidently an interpretation of icavdc—which was probably wanting in the 
MS. of Ficinus, whose version is—‘‘ea natura preditus esset, ut cog- 
nosceret.”’ 

? Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has—‘‘ publicum bonum.” 

® So Taylor, from “ita,” in Ficinus. The MSS. read é6vrwe, which is 


superfluous after aAn@ivdc— One MS. has neither otrw¢ nor dyrwe. 


Plato probably wrote iayxep adnOivdc¢ tdebPepde ye mj—for ye thus per- 
petually follows éay7rep. 

* After viv dé Ast says there is an aposiopesis, as in the Banquet, § 8. 
But there, as here, I suspect that ob has dropt out before ot-— 

55 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I confess I cannot 
understand; nor could, I think, Ficinus; for his version is “a quibus 
plurima quidem perspiciuntur, omnia vero videri nequeunt.” 

6 T have translated as if the Greek were érépwe, not érepoy. Ast would 
read Erepov aXo, of which Stalbaum approves. 

77 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where in lien of mworepa, 
since one MS, gives us a var. lect. rére, Orelli suggested 767’ dpa— But 
pa is not thus found at the end of a series of questions. Ficinus has— 
“cnique enim facile est singula hujusmodi recte comprehendere, utrum 
videlicet quis vulneraverit an non, quem, qua in parte, quo pacto — 
which is intelligible indeed, but not to be got out from the Greek. Cousin 
however is perfectly satisfied with wérepa, which he seems to identify 
with rd wérepoy, and which last he refers to the question touching the 
reality of the fact, or falsehood of the accusation, 
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or not; but on the other hand not at all to commit to them, (to 
decide) upon this point, what the party, who has done any of 
these injuries, ought to be fined (in purse), and suffer (in 
person) ; and yet (for the law-giver') himself tolay down laws 
upon all questions, small and great, is nearly impossible, 
Clin. What then is the inference consequent upon this ? 
Athen. It is this ; that some matters should be committed 
to courts of justice, and others not, but be *left to (the legis- 
lator) himself. 
Clin. What then are the matters, which are to be laid down 
by law, and what those to be committed to courts of justice ? 
[14.] Athen. After the preceding, it would be the most 
correct to say this; that, in a state, where the courts of 
justice are depraved and dumb, and concealing * their opinions 
pass sentence in private ; and, what is still more dreadful than 
this, when, not in silence, but full of noise, as in a theatre, 
they praise and blame with an uproar each of the orators in 
turn; then is a grievous calamity wont indeed to occur to the 
whole state. It is not then a fortunate circumstance for a 
person to be laid hold of by some necessity to legislate for 
courts of justice of this kind; nevertheless, when he is laid 
hold of by a necessity, he must commit to them to order fines 
only relating to matters of the slightest kind, but he must him- 
self distinctly lay down those relating to the most numerous,‘ 
if he would ever legislate correctly ® for such a kind of polity.® 
But in a state, where courts of justice are established as correctly 
as possible, and those, who are about to judge, are brought up 
well and undergo a scrutiny with all accuracy, there it is right 
- and it will be well to commit to such judges to decide upon most 
points relating to those who are found guilty, as to what they 


’ T have translated as if the Greek were adrov roy vopobérny, not avroy 
simply, and so too just afterwards (*),.atry typ vopobéry taréor, not 
avr@ voudbernréor. 

° The Greek is eAérrovra. But Ficinus found in his MS. radbrroyra, 
as shown by his version—‘“ occulte manent.”’ 

*—‘ Such is evidently what the train of thought requires. Hence we 
must read avrov zepi rd opixpdrara, not bre epi opixpdrara, as shown 
by the antithesis in ra wXéiora. 

5—® The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 


6 "k lieu of ore, the sense evidently leads to 2dr’ ed, as I have trans- 
ated, 
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are to suffer (in person), or to pay (in purse). Against us then 
there will beno cause of complaint for our not laying down laws 
relating to matters the greatest and most numerous, into which 
judges, who have been educated in the meanest manner, would 
be able to look, and to adapt to each offence a punishment 
suited to the suffering and act. But since we are of opinion, 
that those, for whom we are laying down laws, will be not the 
least clever of judges in such matters, we must commit to their 
decision the greatest number of cases. However, as we have 
often said and done during the previous laying down of the laws, 
that by giving an outline and types of punishments, we have 
presented to judges patterns for their never going beyond 
the line of justice ; and, as this was then correctly done, so 
must we now do likewise the very same thing, while return- 
ing again to the laws. Let then the outline! (of the laws) re- 
lating to wounds be thus laid down. If any one, having both 
the intention and wish to kill a friend, except it be those 
whom the law ordains, shall wound, but is unable to kill him, 
towards the party with such intentions, so inflicting a wound, it 
is not meet to feela pity nor to pay a regard to him, otherwise 
than by compelling him to undergothe punishment of murder, as 
if he had actually killed his friend ;? and, by doing reverence to 
his Fortune, not bad in every respect, and his Demon likewise, 
who, pitying both him and the wounded party, became to both 
an averter of evil—to one, in the wound not being incurable, 
3and to the other, in the accident and calamity being exposed 
to a curse *—it is meet‘ to give thanks to this Demon ; and, 
by not opposing him, to take away the punishment of death 
from the party inflicting the wound, but for a removal to take 
place to him during life to a neighbouring state, enjoying there 


1 I have translated as if the Greek were not ypa¢2) but reprypagy), to 
answer to the preceding weprypagny— 

2 Such was the law at Athens, as we learn from Lysias, p. 159, R. 
quoted by Ast. ; 

3_3 How the Demon could be called an averter of evil, by the acci- 
dent of a person being exposed to a curse, I cannot understand. Did 
Plato write érdparoy pévoy kar’ drvyi Evppopdv— “ to be exposed only to 
a curse touching the event which failed ’’—instead of ?raparoy rvyny 
cai Evppopdy. Ficinus endeavoured to evade the difficulty by trans- 
lating—“ fecitqnue, ne vulnus huic letiferum, illi fortuna calamitasque 
exsecranda infligeretur.” ; 

4 I have translated as if the Greek were rotrw dei, not rotrp dj— 
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his property ; but if he has inflicted any loss upon the wound- 
ed person, let him pay for the loss ; and let the court of jus- 
tice, that tried the cause, fix the sum; !and let those, who 
would have decided about the murder, had the party died 
from the blow of the wound,? be the judges.! 

If a child designedly wounds his parent, or a slave his mas- 
ter, the punishment shall be death. And if a brother wounds 
in like manner a brother or sister, or a sister a sister or bro- 
ther, 3and there is a verdict of wounding by design,® let the 
punishment be death. But if a woman wounds her husband 
with the design of killing him, or (in like manner*) a husband 
his wife, let (each) undergo a perpetual exile ; and, if their sons 
or daughters are at that time but children, let guardians man- 
age their property, and take care of the children, as being 
orphans ; but if they are adults, let it not be a compulsory 
act for the exiled parent to be suported by their offspring, but 
let there be a permission to take possession of the estate. But 
whosoever happens to be childless, when falling into calam- 
ities of this kind, let his kindred, as far as cousins, both 
on the male and female side, come together, and appoint 
for this family, being one of the five thousand and forty in 
the state, an heir, after consulting with the guardians of 
the laws (and) considering the matter °in this manner and ~ 
reasoning,” that no house out of the five thousand and forty 
is the property of its inhabitant, or of all his kindred, but of the 
state, considered in a public and private view, and that it is 
requisite for the state to possess its own houses, as holy and 
as happy as is possible. When therefore any house has become 
at the same time unhappy and unholy, so that its possessor 
has left no children in it, and ®being in youth and married 

'—! Such is the literal version of the intelligible Greek, which Tay- 
lor has thus mistranslated,—‘ But those judges that decide in cases of 
murder, shall decide in this case,’’ although he might have found a more 
correct version in Ficinus, “judices autem sint, qui cewdis essent, si 
vulneratus obiisset.”” 

P: To avoid the tautology in zAnyijc and rpatparoc, we might read rov 
TpwoaYToc— 

%—% The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

* Ficinus alone has “ similiter,’’ adopted by Taylor. 

5—5 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. ; 

$—® Here again Taylor has tacitly omitted the words between the nu- 
merals, because they were wanting in Ficinus, 


—_—s - 
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has died childless,® through his having been convicted of vo- 
luntary murder, or some other crime against the gods or his 
fellow-citizens—! the punishment for which has been distinctly 
laid down by the law to be death—or if a person is in per- 
petual exile, being without male? children,! let it be necessary 
in the first place to purify this house and make use of expia- 
tory sacrifices according to law ; and next, let the kindred com- 
ing together, as we have said just now, examine together with 
the guardians of the laws, what family there is in the state in the 
greatest repute for virtue, and fortunate at the same time, and 
inwhich the children are rather numerous ; from which let them 
put one upon the father of the deceased and his progenitors, as 
their adopted son, *and let them call him, for the sake of 4 a good 
omen,‘ by the name (of the father,)? and pray that he *may 
become for them a parent® and hearth-preserver and minister 
of rites holy and sacred, with better fortune than his predeces- 
sor;® (and)? after praying in this manner, let them appoint 
him the heir according to law, and suffer the sinner to lie 
nameless, and childless, and shareless, whenever such a cala- 
mity shall have seized upon him. 

[15.] * There is not, as it seems, in all existing things a bound- 
ary close in contact with a boundary; but in things to which 
there is a boundary, that in the middle being previously thrown 


1—! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has merely— 
** cujus mors vel sempiternum exilium pcena est ’’—while Taylor’s trans- 
lation is, ‘‘ the punishment of which according to law is evidently death, 
or perpetual exile.” 

2 In lieu of rév dvdpGy dace, we must read, as I have translated, rév 
dppivwy dmatc, as shown by the passages quoted by Ast. 

’—8 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. With regard to the addition “‘ of the father,” I 
have been led to it by finding in Ast’s note “‘a patre mortui denomi- 
nantes.” 

44 The Greek is at present ¢7unc— I have translated as if it were 
formerly si@npuiac—similar to ‘ boni ominis causa”’ in the note of Ast. 

5_* J have translated as if the Greek were yevynropa 7’ dy abroic— 
yiyvecPai—similar to “ fore’ in Ficinus, in lieu of yevyjropa re abroig 
—-yiyvecOar: which I cannot understand. 

® Taylor, by translating “‘ his predecessor,” has led me to suggest row 
mdpoc instead of rod wrarpic, which is here unintelligible. 

7 | have translated as if re had dropt out between rodrw and ry— 

8—8 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I must leave for 
others to explain. Ficinus has— “‘ Non est autem in omnibus rebus 
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to either of the boundaries, would become between both.® 
Moreover, we have said that what takes place in a passion is 
something between what are voluntary and involuntary. If 
then a person is found guilty of wounds ‘existing, taken 
place! in a passion, in the first place let him pay double the 
amount of the damage, if the wound is curable; but four- 
fold in the case of those incurable. But if it be curable indeed, 
and yet brings upon the wounded party a feeling of considerable 
shame and disgrace,” let the party pay fourfold. But when‘ a 
person in wounding another, injures not only the sufferer, 
but the state likewise, by rendering him unable to assist 
his country against its enemies, he must,° in addition to other 
fines, pay for the damage done to the state. ® For besides his 
own period of service abroad, let him go through that of the 
disabled party, and execute the orders relating to war (at home) 
in the place of the other ;® or not doing so, let him be brought 
to trial by any one whatever, according to law, for neglect of 
military duty. And let the judges, who have given their 
votes against him, fix the equivalent for the damage, whether 
it is to be twofold, or threefold, or fourfold. If one relative by 
blood wounds another in the same manner, let the parents’ 


terminus termino conjunctus. Nam ubi confinium aliquod commune est, 
ibi hoc inter rerum terminos utrisque conventum medium fit—’’ where 
mpdrepor is omitted, in which one part of the difficulty lies. 

'_! T cannot believe that Plato wrote rpavydrwy tvecrwrwy dpyg 
yevouévwy— I suspect he wrote dvwicrwe év dpyy—“ not knowingly, 
in a passion.” 

? Ficinus omits rai ézroveiduorov. 

3 Sydenham was the first to suggest rpvrAaciay for rerpardaciay, 
and so too Orelli, comparing shortly afterwards sire dumAijy, eire rorrAqy, 
elre Kai TEeTPaTTAaGiay. 

‘ I have translated as if the Greek were, what is suggested by Stal- 
baum, dray, not dca, which is without regimen; unless it be said that 
tpavpara is understood, and that rpwoac governs two accusatives. 

5 Although rodroy dé might perhaps be defended, yet I have no doubt 
that Plato wrote rotroy dei, as I have translated. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows to the letter, has “ similiter puniatur, ac preeterea damnum civi- 
tati restituat.”’ 

S—8 Such is the literal version of the Greek; which Taylor has thus 
abridged: “ Besides too his own military duties, he shall perform those 
of the wounded person.” 

7 So Bekker and Stalb. with six MSS. But this is at variance with 
the subsequent mention of giving up the party to the parents. Hence Ast 
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and kindred, as far as the cousins on the male and female side, 
come together, and decide to deliver the offender to his pa- 
rents to fix the fine according to nature. But if the fixing of 
the fine be a matter of doubt, let the kindred on the male side 
fix the fine definitely. And if they are unable (to decide), let 
them at length commit it to the guardians of the laws. And 
of such kind of wounds as are inflicted by children on their 
parents the judges must be of necessity above sixty years old, 
and whose children are not adopted but truly their own. And if 
a person is found guilty, let them fix the punishment, whether 
“such a person must die or suffer something else greater, or 
not much less; but let none of the relatives of the doer act as 
judge, not even if he be of the age which the law has or- 
dained. But if a slave wounds any free-man in anger, let his 
owner give up the slave to the wounded person, to use him as 
he pleases; but if (the owner) does not give him up, he him- 
self shall remedy the wrong. And if any one brings an ac- 
cusation touching what has happened, as being a plan arising 
from an arrangement between the slave and the wounded 
party, let him contest the matter; and if he does not get a ver- 
dict, let him pay the damage threefold ; but if he does, let him 
hold the party planning as amenable together with the slave 
under the statute of slavery. But let him, who involuntarily 
wounds another, pay a simple fine; for no legislator is com- 
petent to be the ruler over accident; and let the judges be 
those, who were mentioned in the case of children (wounding) 
their parents, and let them fix a fine for the damage. 

[16.] All the aforesaid sufferings come under the class of 
violent ; and violent too is every kind of assault and disfigure- 
ment. It is necessary therefore for every man and every wo- 
man in matters of this kind alway to bear in mind that, what 
is older is honoured in no small degree beyond what is younger, 
both amongst gods and such persons as are about to be in a state 
of safety and happiness. To see therefore an assault made upon 
an elderly person by a younger is in a state a thing shameful 
and hateful tothedeity ; and it seemsreasonable for every young 
man, when struck by an old one, to refrain with a light heart 


correctly prefers yeynrac, answering to “contribules’”’ in Ficinus, and 
refers to Pollux viii. 111, and Taylor on Demosthenes, in Reisk. Apparat. 
Crit. p. 1023. 
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his anger, ‘and to lay up for himself such a kind of honour for 
his old age.! Thus then let it be. Let every one reverence both 
in deed and word a person older than himself; and let him, 
deeming a person, who is his superior by twenty years of age, 
whether male or female, as a father or mother, act re- 
_ verently towards them, and let him keep his hands from every 
period of life, that would be able to beget or bring forth himself, 
for the sake of the gods who preside over births. In like manner 
let him keep his hands* *from a stranger, whether a resident. 
of old, or a new comer. For neither as the aggressor nor in 
self-defence let him dare to punish by blows such a person.* 
But should he conceive that a stranger ought, through acting 
wantonly and rudely, to be punished, let him lay hold of the. 
party and bring him before the office of the City-Stewards ; 
but let him abstain from beating him, °in order that he 
may be far from daring to strike a fellow-citizen.2 And 
let the City-Stewards, reverencing ever® the god of hospitality, 
receive (the stranger) and sift the matter; and let them, 
should the stranger appear to have struck unjustly the inha- 
bitant of the country, cause the stranger to cease from his 
foreign and bold behaviour, by inflicting as many blows as 
he may himself have struck. But if he has acted not unjust- 
ly, let them after threatening and reproaching the party, who 


‘_1 Such seems to be the meaning of the Greek, air riSépevoy 
Tish Tabrny sic yipac, or, what correct language would require, rysiy 
rovavrnyv, as I have translated. Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the 
letter, has “id ob senectutis reverentiam patienter ferre.’’ Cousin trans- 
lates, ‘‘ se préparant a lui-méme la méme déférence dans vieillesse.”” 

8 Ficinus has here, ‘‘abstineat, inquam, non solum cive, sed seniore 
etiam.’ 

3_8 Here again the version of Ficinus differs from the Greek in con- 
sequence of some words having been misplaced in his MS. and others 
omitted, and others added that are wanting in all the other MSS. 

‘ In lieu of vopobereiy in Ald, Stephens happily conjectured vou@ereiv, 
found, it would seem, in all the MSS. but one. 

5—5 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows tacitly, has, what is more intelligible, “ut eo magis a cedendis 
civibus suis abstineat, quando etiam a peregrinis se continet.”” 

6 The Greek is roy Eevtxdy ad Oedv, where ad, which has no meaning, 
is either a corruption of dei, or, what is more probable, of your, and 
thus showing that @edy is an interpretation of roy Zevucdy, or, as it should 
be read, roy Zémov. On a similar use of the article and adjective without 
@cd¢ see Suidas in Pirog Zedc. 
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had brought him, dismiss them both. If one person strikes 
another of the same age with himself, or! who is a little older, 
but without children, or if an old man strikes an old man, or 
one youth another, let a person defend himself according to 
nature, *[without a weapon, |? with naked hands. But 
if any one more than forty years old dares to fight with an- 
other, either as the aggressor, or in self-defence, let him be 
called rude, and ill-mannered, and slave-like, and meeting with 
this disgraceful punishment, he will have what is becoming 
to him. And if any one is obedient to these admonitions, he 
will be led easily by the rein ; but let him, who is disobedient, 
and heeds not a prelude,* receive with readiness the follow- 
ing law. If any one strikes another, who is older than him- 
self by twenty years or more, in the first place, let him, who 
happens to be present, if he is neither of an equal age, nor 
younger than the combatants, prevent them; or ‘(if he does 
not prevent them, )‘ let him be considered a bad man according 
tolaw. But if he is of the same age with, or younger than, the © 
person struck, let him defend the injured party, as if he were 
his brother or father, or a person still more remote ;° and fur- 
ther still, let him, who has dared to strike his senior, undergo 
the punishment for an assault and disfigurement, as stated ; 
and if he is found guilty, let him be put into prison for not 
less than a year; ®and if the judges fix the fine for a longer 
period,® let the time so fixed be considered as positive. If a 
stranger or a settler strikes his senior by twenty years or more, 
let the same law have the same power, with respect to the 
assistance of those who are present. And let him; who is de- 
feated in a suit of this kind, if he is a stranger, and not a 
settler,’ ® undergo this very punishment, by being in bonds 


1 Ast correctly adopts 7 before cai, from “vel,”’ in Ficinus, 

2_? Ficinus justly omits dvev Bédovc, which is evidently an interpret- 
ation. 

3 Stephens was the first to see that. the preceding rapapv9ioc seems 
to lead to zapapv@iov here in lieu of zpootiov. 

4—4 Ficinus alone has, what is adopted by Taylor, “si non prohibuit—” 

5 The word ayw was applied to a relation older thana father. See my 
note on Soph. Philoct. 180, and compare $ 14, roic dyw row yevoug. 

6_§ Ficinus, whom Taylor follows tacitly, has “immo etiam majore, 
si modo judicibus id videbitur.”’ 

7 In this passage Edvorxog seems to be put for péroreoc, a meaning which 
that word does not bear, as far as I have observed, elsewhere. 

88 Such is the literal version of the Greek, do érn dedepévoc exter 


4 
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for two years.6 But if he is a settler, and disobedient to the 
laws, let him be in bonds for three years, unless the court of 
justice shall fix upon him a punishment for a longer period. 
And let whoever happens to be present on any of these oc- 
casions, and does not give assistance according to law, be 
fined, the person of the largest estate, a mina, of the second 
class, fifty drachms, of the third, thirty, and of the fourth, 
twenty; and let the court of justice for such matters consist 
of the Generals and Taxiarchs, and ! Phylarchs and Hip- 
parchs.! 

[17.] With respect to the laws, some, as it seems, are in 
behalf of worthy men, for the sake of their instruction, as to 
what manner they may associate with each other on friendly 
terms; others for the sake of those, who fly from instruction 
through their being of an unmanageable nature and not to 
be softened,” so that they proceed to every kind of vice. These 
are the persons, who would have caused * the discourses to be 
spoken, that are about to be; for whom in truth the legislator 
would of necessity lay down his laws, while wishing that there 
may never be a need of using them. Whoever then dares to 
touch his father or mother or their progenitors still,4 ° and 
to violently maltreat them,° neither fearing the anger of the 
gods above nor the so-called vengeance of those below the earth, 
but, as one who, thinking he knows what he does not know at 
all, despises the men of old, and what has been asserted by 
all, and acts contrary to the law, for such a person there is 


raurny abriy tiv Sikny: where I cannot see the force of adriy, nor 
could, I think, Ficinus, whose version, adopted by, Taylor, i is merely * bi- 
ennium vinciatur, ” Ast says however that ravrny abriy is put for 
abeny ratrny, from which nothing, as far as I can see, is gained. 

—! As the Taxiarch, answering to the English Colonel, was under the 
General, and is therefore placed after him, so ought the Phylarch to come 
after the Hipparch, as being an inferior officer, according to Aristotle, 
quoted by Harpocration in ®sAapyoe; unless it be said that there is here 
a Chiasmus, a figure of speech frequently found in Plato. 

—? The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, who 
might have remarked the similar passage in $i. p. 853, D 

3 I confess I hardly understand emotnndrec dy éiev. One would have 
expected the indicative mwerokact. Ficinus has “ hi sequentium verb- 
orum causa sunt.’ 

—‘ The Greek is 7 entooe h robrwy ert mpooyévwy, where Ficinus 
omits  pnrpdc, and Taylor ert. But as é7t could not be united to 
mpnyeren, Plato probably wrote ért mpoyevecrtowy— 

5 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 
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a need of some extreme turning aside. Now death is not the 
extreme ; but the pains inflicted! on such persons in Hades are 
still more amongst the extreme than this ;? and though they 
tell? the greatest truths, they effect nothing in the way of 
turning aside in the case of such souls as these. For other- 
wise there would not have been persons to strike their 
mothers,* *nor the unholy daring of blows inflicted upon 
other parents.° It is requisite then, that the punishments 
here for crimes of this kind, should be as much as possible in 
no respect inferior to those in Hades. Let then what follows 
be stated in this way. Whoever shall dare to strike his father 
or mother, or their fathers or mothers, unless he is seized with 
madness, let, in the first place, any one, who is present, as 
mentioned before, give assistance; but if it be a settler or 
stranger,® who assists, let him he called to the principal seat 
at the (public) games; but, not assisting, let him suffer a per- 
petual exile from the country. But let him, 7who is not a set- 
tler,’ if he assists, receive praise; but if he does not assist, 
blame. And if a slave assists, let him be made free; but if 


1 I have here adopted Taylor’s idea, who probably wished to read 
yevopevor for Aeyépuevor, which could hardly be united to rodrotot. 
2 As the last thing mentioned was death, it is evident that Plato wrote 
not rovrwy, but robrov, as I have translated. 
3 Here Néyorrec is to be united to wévor by a prosopopeeia, of which I 
could produce full thirty examples, if requisite; of which the most ap- 
osite is Aischyl. Pers. 823, Oivec dé vexpdyv ordpacw eb Boordy yéve 
Adwva onpavoter cai rprroomdépy, ‘Qc ody inxip Gedy Ovnrdy dyra bei 
dpoveir, i. e. 
“Well with the mouths of dead men shall the shores 
To the third race of mortals voiceless say, 
‘No man must deem himself above a god:’” 
where ordéuacvy, in lieu of dupacw, vainly defended by Paley, is con- 
firmed by Diodor. Sic. i. 2, p. 5. ai rpaterc—dtaBowperac rp Tijg toropiacg 
orépart, and Epigr. Inc. 387, Tay éroc agOéiyerp rade Méyw ordpant, 
supposed to be spoken by a pen. 
With regard to this allusion to the heinousness of the crime of 
striking a parent, see Aischyl. Eum. 269; and Aristoph. Barp. 150; 


HérTotKog, instead of applying it to 2) péroumoc—but he correctly adds 
that this supposition is far from being satisfactory. 
2D 
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he does not assist, let him receive a hundred stripes with a 
whip. And if this occurs in the market-place, let him (be 
whipt) by the Market-Stewards; but if out of the market- 
place in the city, let any one of the City-Stewards, who is 
resident, inflict the punishment; but if in the rural parts 
of the country, let the chiefs of the Land-Stewards do so. 
If any denizen happens to be present '(when parents are 
struck by their child)! whether such denizen be a boy, or a 
man, or a woman, let him assist, and call the striker an im- 
pious wretch ; and let him, who does not assist, be implicated 
in the curse sworn in the name of Zeus ? Homognius, and 
Patroius,? according to law. And if any one is convicted on 
the charge of assaulting and disfiguring his parents, let him, in 
the first place, suffer a perpetual exile from the city to some 
other country ; and next, let him keep himself from all sacred 
rites ; but if he will not so keep himself, let the Land-Stewards 
punish him with blows, and entirely as they please. And 
if he returns from exile, let him be punished with death. 
And if any free-man ‘ shall eat or drink with such a person, or 
have any other communication of such a kind* with him, or 
only touch him voluntarily, should he happen to meet him any 
where, let the party neither enter a temple, nor a place of 
public meeting, nor, in short, the city, until he is purified ; 
conceiving that he has had a communication with a calamity 
of an impious kind. But if, disobedient to the law, he shall 
>contrary to the law® defile the sacred places, and the city, let 
the magistrate, who, cognizant of this, does not institute a suit 

1—! Ficinus alone has, what is adopted by Taylor, as being requisite 
for the sense, “‘ parentibus a filio verberatis.” 

2—? On these titles of Zeus, Ast refers to v. § 2, and Rep. iv. § 5. 

* Taylor omits the formula card vépoy, although found in Ficinus, 

‘—‘ On this rite of excommunication, see my note on Asch. Eum, 437, 
where I should have refered to Cesar, in B. G. vi. 13, “ lis (quos sacri- 
ficiis interdicant Druides) omnes decedunt; aditum eorum sermonemque 
defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione incommodi accipiant; neque iis peten- 
tibus jus redditur, neque honor ullus communicatur ;”’ and I should have 
corrected the remarkable passage in Eurip. Iph. T. 947, by reading "HA@or 
& éxtio’, ob mpdra péy p’ ob sic Eévoc ‘Exwy y tdékal’, we Osoig orv- 
youpevor" “Oc & écyey aidw Léa povorpamela por Mapety’ axowdynra 
7 éy ravT@ oréye, Eig yijv 0 txéernr’ bup’—aog0eyeroy 7 Erog, Bic r’ 
dyvor idtov yedp’ boor y’, ob Baxywoy Mérpnua wANoWeac Tic, Exe’, iv” 
y0ovn Aaro¢ yavog 7’ hy Twparoc, ravTwy diya. 


‘—§ The expression mapayvduwe seems perfectly superfluous after 


arenday vou. 
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against such a person,' be held amenable? to the greatest ac- 
cusation for this very matter.* If a slave strikes a free-man, 
whether a stranger or citizen, let any one present give assist- 
ance, or pay the fine above-mentioned, according to the value 
of his estate; and let those who are present succour the 
party struck, and having bound the striker, deliver him to the 
injured party ;* and he, on receiving him, shall > put him into 
the stocks,” and give him as many stripes with a whip as he 
pleases, without doing an injury to the slave’s owner, to 
whom let him deliver up the slave, to be his possession ac- 
cording to law. And let the law be this. Whatever slave 
strikes a free-man, without the order of the magistrates, let 
his owner, on receiving him bound from the party struck, not 
release him from bonds, until the slave shall have persuaded 
the party struck that he deserves to be released and to live. 
And let the same laws be for women, with respect to each 
other, on all matters of this kind; and for women with re- 
spect to men, and men to women. 





BOOK X. 


[1.] Aprer assaults,® let a law of some such kind as this 
be stated relating to acts of violence, one for all; that no one 


‘ : Spe translates trayy dixny r@ rovwoury by “ punierit,”’ adopted by 
aylor. 
2 | have translated as if the Greek were i7evOuvoc, not éy evObvarc— 

§ In lieu of tv rotrw atrp, Bekker would read éy rovro airy, and in 
that case év </@t%vai¢ might remain; for the sense would be, “ let this 
thing be held as one of the greatest charges against him, when the ac- 
counts of his office are examined.” 

4—4 Such is the English for the Latin of Ficinus, “ qui ergo presentes 
erunt, pulsato succurrant, vinciantque pulsantem, et ei vinctum tradant, 
cui fecit injuriam.” The Greek is, cvydjoavrec dé ot rpoorvyxavovrec 
pera row mAnyévroc TapadévTwy T~ aduKovpévp: where pera Tov rANyEv- 
roc is perfectly unintelligible ; for it would thus seem that the striker and 
the struck were to be bound together—an idea that never could have oc- 
curred to Plato. Perhaps however it will be said that werd rou rAnyév- 
roc may mean, “after the blow has been struck—” But that would be 
in correct Greek, pera rd wAnyiv— 

5_8 Taylor omits the words between the numerals, although duly found 
in Ficinus. 

6 Ficinus, uncertain how to render aixiag by a single word, has made 
use of three, ‘‘ cede, esc sao et verberibus.”’ 

2D 
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shall ! carry or take away ! any thing belonging to another, 
or use his neighbour’s property, if he has not induced the 
possessor (to permit it). For from a thing of this kind ? all 
the above-mentioned evils have depended, and do and will 
(depend).? But of the remaining evils, the greatest are the 
lasciviousness and insolence of young men; to the greatest 
extent, when they are directed against sacred things; and they 
are particularly great in the case of public and holy matters, 
3or in those of the common portions of tribes-men, or any 
other (persons) * who have a communion in things of that kind. 
The second in order and heinousness, are those (directed 
against) the sacred concerns of individuals and sepulchres. 
The third, when, apart from the acts previously detailed, a 
person behaves insolently towards parents. The fourth kind 
of insolence is, when any one, despising the magistrates, 
carries off, or+ drives away, or makes use of any thing be- 
longing to them, without having persuaded them (to suffer 
it). ° The fifth consists in unjustly calling to account the 
political conduct of any citizen.® © For each of these there 
must be assigned a law in common.® For in the case of 
sacrilege, it has been stated summarily what a person ought 
to suffer, if it takes place with violence and secrecy. But 
with regard to what a person does by word or deed inso- 
lently towards the gods, let me now detail, after laying down 

1—! In the phrase gépety cai &yevy, the first verb was generally applied 
to things inanimate and portable, the second to animals driven away alive. 

°_2 The Greek is rayra jornpéva ra Te eipnuéva kaka yéyove kal tort 
kai €orat. Ficinus has “ hinc enim mala omnia, que narravimus, de- 
penderunt pendentque jam et in posterum dependebunt.’’ From which 
Ast was led to read ra ye eionuéva— and Stalbaum to consider re as an 
interpolation. But then yéyove would have to be united to jornpéva in a 
manner not to be found elsewhere in lieu of 4#v. Hence Plato wrote, I 
suspect, ravr’ Hy iornpéva ra Te cipnuéiva Kaka Kai & yéyove— 

’— Ficinus, not perceiving that dA\Awy agrees with av0pm7wy under- 
stood, as opposed to ¢uAerdy, has thus translated the Greek, “vel in tri- 
buum aliquarum communiorem vel aliorum hujuscemodi,” as if his MS. 
read  kard pion pvddy rwy, 7 G\wy THY ToLOdTwY. 

* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, omits géoy 7— 

‘—* Such is Taylor’s translation. The Greek is, wéuaroy 62 rd moXt- 
ruKdy dy tin éxdorov THY TodtTwY UBpLobiy Cixny éEmtKadovpevoy, Where 
I cannot make out the syntax or sense; nor could Ast, I think, for he is 
quite satisfied with the loose version of Ficinus, ‘‘ quintum cum civis 
alicujus civilis dignitas leditur vel offenditur.”’ 


‘—S Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ quod 
genus omnino ultionem poscit.” | 
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an exhortation,! what he ought to suffer. Let it then be this. 
No one, who believes that there are gods, conformably to laws, 
has ever at any time voluntarily done an impious act, or 
spoken a word contrary to the laws; but he, who does or says 
an impious deed or word against the gods,” suffers one of these 
three things; either he does not think, what I have stated ;3 
or, secondly, that, although they exist, they take no care of 
mankind ;* or, thirdly, that they are easily appeased by sacri- 
fices,” and drawn aside by prayers.® 

Clin. What then shall we do, and what shall we say to 
them ? 

Athen. Let us, my good man, first hear, what I prophesy 
they will jocosely say in contempt of us. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. Perhaps they will say with a banter—O guests from 
Athens, and Lacedemon, and Cnossus, you speak the truth. 
For some of us think ‘the gods are no gods’ at all; others, 
that they take no care of us; and others, that they are drawn 
aside by prayers,* as you have described them. We deem it 
then proper, as you have deemed it with respect to the laws, 
that, before you threaten us severely, you should endeavour 
to persuade and teach us that there are gods, by stating suf- 
ficient arguments, and that they are beings too good to be 
drawn aside, contrary to what is just, by any gifts. For now, 


* In lieu of rapapvGov, Ficinus found in his MS. zpooimoy, as shown 
by his version, ‘‘ proemio quodam proposito,”’ which seems to lead to 7a- 
papiOrdy Té Kai 7pooimor, as in xi. p. 923, C. rapapvOra re kai rpooipma— 

'—? The words between the numerals, wanting in the Greek, are found 
only in the version of Ficinus, “faciunt autem aut dicunt impium ali- 
quid in deos.” 

3% Namely, “that there are gods;” which very words Taylor has 
adopted from Ficinus, ‘‘ deos esse negant.” 

4 A similar sentiment is to be found in Hippodamus, quoted by Ast 
from Stobeeus xli. p. 250, 40, #roe jr) elpev 7d Ocior, Hj wai tov, pr) Exey 
ovrwe Tori Td Tév avOpwrwy yévoc, dor imBrérev abrd Kai ppoyTizer. 

6 On this doctrine, see iv. g 

* Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits rapayopévovc— 

71 | have adopted the reading Ocovc ob Oeovc, preserved by the Scholiast, 
in lieu of Qeod¢ odapmc. See Dobree on Aristoph. Eccl. 115, and my- 
self on Crito, § 13, n. 5. 

*—* The words between the numerals are wanting in all the MSS. but the 
one used by Cornarius, and another by Ficinus, as shown by his version, 
“ alii, nihil nostra curare ; alii, muneribus facile placari—’’ who has how- 
ever omitted otovg ipeic Néyere, which certainly seem to be superfluous. 
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after hearing this, and other things of such a kind, from those 
said to be the best of poets, and orators, and prophets, and priests, 
and ten thousand times ten thousand others, the majority of 
us do not turn to the acting unjustly, but, after acting so, we 
endeavour to get a salve. But on the part of legislators, who 
profess themselves to be not savage, but mild, we think it rea- 
sonable for them to make use of persuasion in our case, by 
stating, with regard to the gods, if not in a manner much su- 
perior to the rest, yet superior at least as regards the truth, 
that they do exist. And then perhaps we may be persuaded 
by you. Endeavour then, if we say what is fair, to speak on 
the points, to which we invite you. 

Clin. Does it not seem then easy, O guest, to say with 
truth, that there are gods ? 

Athen. How? 

Clin. In the first place, the Earth and Sun, and all the 
Stars, and the arrangements so beautiful of the Seasons, di- 
vided into months and years, (prove this);! and moreover, 
that all‘ men, both Greeks and Barbarians, believe that there 
are gods. 

Athen. I feel a fear, O blessed’ man—for I will never say 
that I feel shame, lest depraved persons hold you in con- 
tempt. For you are not acquainted with the cause of their 
difference? (in opinion); but you imagine that their souls 
are impelled to an impious life, by a want of mastery alone 
over pleasures and desires. 

Clin. But what other cause can there be, O guest, besides 
this ? 

Athen. * That, which you would know nearly not at all, 
through living out of their way, and which would lie hid 
from you.* 

Clin. Of what are you speaking at present ? 

Athen. A certain ignorance of a very grievous nature is 
appearing to be the greatest prudence. 

1 The words between the lunes, absolutely requisite for the sense, are 
found only in the version of Ficinus, “id ostendunt.”’ 

2 Cornarius seems to have found in his MS., or rather to have wished 
. to read, dtcapPopac; which Stephens, and after him Stalbaum, considered 
to be correct. Cousin is content with deapopac—I should prefer robrwy 
aépt—Ovapopac, ‘of the difference on these points.” 


’—8 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has merely 
‘Quod vos ipsius expertes penitus fugit.” 
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Clin. How say you? 

[2.] Athen. There are certain stories put into writing 
amongst us, which, as I understand, are, through the virtue of 
your polity, not amongst you, some in a kind of verse, and 
others out of it, which speak of the gods. The most ancient 
(assert), that the first nature was that of Uranus! and the other 
(gods); and proceeding they detail, not far from the beginning, 
the birth of the gods, and how after being born they had in- 
tercourse with each other. Upon those, who hear the accounts, 
whether they are well or not upon any other ground, it is not 
easy to cast a censure, as they are of the olden time; but as 
regards the attention and honour to be paid to parents, I 
would never praise them, nor say that they are beneficial, nor 
that they have been correctly? told at all. Let then, what re- 
lates to the writings of the ancients, be dismissed and bidden 
farewell, and let them be spoken of, as may be pleasing to the 
gods. But let the poetry* of the young and wise‘ be blamed 
as the cause of evil; for the language of such persons effects 
this. For when you and I, detailing the proofs, that there are 
gods, bring forward those very things, the Sun and Moon, 
and Stars, and the Earth, as being gods and of a god-like nature, 
they, who have been persuaded by these wise men, would say 
that they are *earth and stones, and incapable of paying any 
regard to human affairs; and that such ideas are cleverly 
wrapped round in a paste of words® to render them plausible. 


1 I have thus translated Otpavotd: for it alludes to a person, not a 
thing, as shown by d)Awy (Oedr), 

2 Instead of 6pQw¢ five MSS. read éyrwe. But as Ficinus has “ vera 

-esse,”” he probably found in his MS. ép@4 éyra— 
. 3 I have adopted Ast’s éay for é2n, which Cousin retains without at- 
tempting to explain it. 

4 This union of the young and wise seems rather strange. Hence one 
would prefer véwy kai dodgwv—the young and not wise, in lieu of véwy 
kai copay — Unless it be said that copdr is to be taken ironically. 

5_§ Ast refers opportunely to Apolog. § 14, where, according to the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras, the Sun was said to be a shining stone and the 
Moon a mass of earth. Had the philosopher lived in our days, he would 
perhaps have compared the Sun to a large diamond, or a mass of pure 
carbon reduced to asolid state, and by the aid of the Earl of Rosse’s tele- 
scope confirmed his guess that the Moon is a mass of earth in its most solid 
State of granite. : 

6 On the metaphorical use of zepuérrery Ast refers to Aristoph. Plut. 
159, Ovépuari mepurérrover tiv poxOnpiay. Lucian Anachars. § 19, 
mepurétreny ro mpaypa tv Toic NOyowg. Valckenaer Diatrib. p. 158, A. 
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Clin. You have spoken, guest, a speech, grave indeed, even 
if only one had (said so) ;! but now, since there happen to be 
very many (who say so),? it will be still more grave, 

Athen. What then shall we say, and what ought we to do? 
Shall we apologize, as if some person were accusing us before 
impious men, who fly *from the subjects relating to legislation, 
and# assert that we are acting in a shocking manner by legis- 
lating as if there were gods? Or shall we bid farewell to 
these, and return again to the laws, in order that this our 
preface to the laws may not become rather prolix? For the 
discourse will, if stretched out, become by no means short; if 
we sufficiently prove only moderately by reasons to men, eager 
to act impiously, some of the points, on which they say we 
ought to speak ; ‘and if we lead them to feel a fear upon 
others; and if, after having caused them to be disgusted on 
others, we lay down laws after this on matters that are be- 
coming.* 

Clin. But, O guest, we have often, for so short a time at 
least, said this very thing, that for the present it is not meet 
to prefer brevity to prolixity. For nobody, according to the 
saying,® is pursuing usin haste. © And it would be ridiculous,® 
and at the same time paltry, for us to be seen preferring the 
shorter to the best. And it is a thing of no little moment, 
for our reasons possess somehow a power to prove that 


Jacobs in Atheneum, p. 297, Other passages are quoted by Dobree on 
Aristoph.l,c. According to Donaldson in the New Cratylus, p. 370, ed. 
1, there lies hid here a comic verse, Adyototd’ eb rwe Tara wepimemeppéva, 
similar to pnyariow wepurepOeic in Aristoph. Sone. 668, 

4,2 The words between the lunes have been introduced from the version 
of Ficinus—“etiamsi solummodo unus dixisset, nunc vero—quo plures 
sunt, qui dicunt,”’ / 

3—*® | have translated as if rd had dropt out before, and kai after, epi 
Tij¢ vopoPeciac. Orelli however has suggested, what Stalbaum approves of, 
mepittac vopobeciac: and while Winckelmann would read Wéyovor in 
lieu of gevyovor, Ficinus, unable perhaps to understand gevyovot zrepi 
Tig vopobeciac, has omitted these words; and so after him has Taylor. 

4—‘ Such is the literal version of the Greek, which Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has followed in part, has thus abridged—‘ atque etiam terrore 
illos a scelere amovere, demum vero, quemadmodum convenit, leges ferre.”” 

5 On this saying, the origin of which is unknown, Ast refers to vi. § 1, 
oxorie arohavboper Kai obdéy pic éord rd KaTETETyoV. 

S—& The Greek is yeAoiov d7j— It was yedoioy 0 ay dy in the MS. of 
Ficinus, as shown by his version—‘ quare ridiculum—esset.” On the 
corruption of & jv dy into 4%) see Porson Miscellan. Crit. p. 182. 
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there are gods, that they are good, and that they honour jus- 
tice pre-eminently more thanmen. For this will be nearly the 
most beautiful and excellent preface to all our laws. Let us then, 
without feeling any disgust, or being urged on, exhibit, as far as 
we can, sufficiently whatever power we possess in the way 
of persuasion, and lay aside no part of such kind of reasonings. 
Athen. 'The speech just now spoken by you appears to me 
to invite a prayer,' since you put yourself on the stretch with 
alacrity, nor is it fitting to delay any longer to discourse. 
[3.] But come, (tell us) how can any one speak without a 
feeling of anger on the question? that there are gods? For 
there is a necessity for us to bear ill with and to hate those, 
who have been and are® now the cause of the discussion, 4in 
not being persuaded‘ by the tales, which they have heard even 
5from young children,® and when they were fed with milk from 
their nurses and mothers, and which were spoken, as it were, in 
epodes,® both in sport and in earnest, and together with sacri- 
fices hearing them in prayers, and seeing the sights that follow 
them,’ which a young person sees and hears with the greatest 
delight, when they take place; while their parents are making 
a sacrifice with the greatest earnestness, and occupied in it in 
behalf of themselves and them;* and addressing in prayers 


1_! Such is the literal version of the Greek; that of Ficinus is a para- 
phrase—“ Iste sermo tuus adeo te paratum promptumque ostendit, ut ad 
preces votumque videatur provocare ”— But what this naked mention of 
prayer has to do in this place, 1 confess I cannot understand. Nor could 
Sydenham; who proposed to read ¢d pry for evx7v— But pay does not 
elsewhere thus follow ¢d, if I rightly remember. 

2 Taylor adds, no doubt to complete the idea, “as if it were a thing of 
a doubtful nature.” 

3 Ficinus, and Taylor after him, omit cai yiyvovrat. 

4_4 Thave, with Ast and Stalbaum, adopted Stephens’s correction—yiy- 
vovra viv, ob weOdpevor—in lieu of yiyvoyvtat’ viv ody weBopevor— 
which is perfectly unintelligible. Cousin however observes that “ la con- 
struction suspendue (est) extremement claire—II était difficile de gater 
davantage une plus belle phrase—” 

5—5 It is correct Greek to say tx véwy or ix raidwy, but not tc véwy wai- 
éwy. Hence Winckelmann proposed to insert dpEdpevor after raidwy—I 
would rather read é« vn7iwy in lieu of tk viwy raidwyv— 

6 I confess I cannot understand what is meant by oloy év éxwéaic. 

7 Ast translates, after Ficinus, éwopévac by “ consentaneas—” 

8 In lieu of éxsivwy I should prefer réeywy— On the custom of persons 

raying for themselves and children only, I have written something on 
IL Alcibiad. § 18, n. 10, ra wadd émi roig ayaboig rove Ocove diddvae 
Kedeborrec povoig opioww avroic. 
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and supplications the gods, as really existing, both at the 
rising of the Sun and Moon, and at their setting ; and when 
they hear and see the rollings on the ground and acts of 
adoration of Greeks and Barbarians of all kinds,! under the 
influence of all kinds of adversity and prosperity, not as if the 
gods were not existing, but as if existing in reality, and giving 
not even a handle for the suspicion that the gods do not exist— 
they who despise all these facts, and from not a single suffi- 
cient reason, as all would say, who possess eyen a little intel- 
lect, compel us to speak as we do at present, how can any one 
in mild ‘language admonish, and at the same time teach them, 
in the first place, that the gods do exist? Let us however 
dare the attempt. For it is not meet that some of us? should 
be mad through a violent hankering after pleasure, and others 
through being angry with such characters as these. Let then 
our address to persons thus depraved in their intellect be of 
this kind and passionless, and let us speak mildly after extin- 
guishing our anger, as if conversing with one of such persons 
—' My child, you are young. But time, as it advances, will 
cause you to change in many points the opinions you now 
hold, and to give them to the opposite side. Wait then until 
that period, so as to become a judge of matters of the greatest 
moment. Now that is of the greatest moment, which you at 
present deem to be of no consequence, namely, to have correct 
ideas on the subject of the gods, and to live well or not. If 
then I first point out* to you a thing of this kind, as being 
one of great moment, I shall not appear to tell a falsehood. 
Not you alone nor your friends are the first, who have held 
this opinion respecting the gods; but there have been always 
a greater or less number labouring under this very disease. I 
will therefore tell you this, as 1 have come in contact with 
many of them, that not one of them, after adopting this opinion 

! T have translated as if the Greek were not ravrwy, but ravroiwy, to 
suit better with the subsequent zavroiare— 

? In lieu of ney, which Stephens wished to reject, Winckelmann 
would read 1rTwpévovc— Sydenham suggested #dovmy for jdovig ypav— 
Cousin translates 7a by “ parmi nous autres hommes—” 

3% In the Greek it is easy to detect a dramatic fragment in Ana- 

estics—"Q mai, véog ei’ rpoiwy & 6 ypdvog TodXa ronoe a’, Oy doka- 
Fev Nov, peraBaddovr’ ixi ravayria VécOa, Ficinus has “ juvenis ad- 
huc es—”’ asif his MS. read éru véoe él, 

4 Ficinus has “ sacrificavero,” from which it is difficult to discover 
what he found in his MS. in lieu of pyviwy— 
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from their youth respecting the gods, that they do not exist, 
has continued to old age remaining in it. Two-circumstances 
have however remained as regards the gods, not indeed to 
many, but to some ; one is, that the gods exist indeed, but take 
no care of human affairs ; and the other after this, that they do 
indeed take care, but are easily appeased by sacrifices and 
prayers. Ifthen you will be persuaded by me, you will, turning 
over! with all your might this doctrine, which has ever been 
clear? to you, wait and consider whether it be thus or otherwise, 
by inquiring of other persons, and the legislator in particular. 
But during that period do not dare to act impiously towards 
the gods. For he, who lays down laws for you, must endea- 
vour, both now and hereafter, to teach you on these points in 
what state they are. 

Fo sen What has been said thus far, is, O guest, most beau- 

ul. 

Athen. Entirely so, Megillus and Clinias ; but we have un- 
conscioysly fallen upon a wonderful assertion. 

Clin. Of what kind are you speaking ? 

Athen. That, which is thought by many to be the wisest of 
all assertions. 

Clin. Speak yet clearer. 

[4.] Athen. Some persons surely say, that all things, which 
are and have been and will be, exist, some from nature, others 
from art, and others from chance. 

Clin. And do they not (say) well ? 

Athen. It is reasonable, indeed, for wise men to speak cor- 
rectly. Let us then follow *those from that point,’ and consider 
what they happen to be thinking of. 

Clin. By all means. 

Athen. It seems, say they, that nature and chance effect the 


1 [ have translated as if the Greek were repteXirrwy, not epi abrir, 
which I cannot understand. 

*_2 Here again, by theslight change of dy into dei, I have made the mean- 
ing of Plato intelligible, of which Ficinus and Cornarius had only a vague 
idea, as may be seen from their respective versions, quoted by Ast. 

3_% In lieu of rodc txeiOev Ast suggests 70 éxeiBer, “‘ what results from 
thence,” and translates ri dtavoodpevor rvyxavovar by ‘quid inde col- 
ligant,” a meaning those words certainly cannot bear. I suspect that 
Plato wrote rod¢ ’179ev, “ those from las,” the name for the people of the 
country called more commonly Ionia. For the writer is here alluding 
more particularly to the tenets of Ionic philosophers, 
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greatest and most beautiful things, but art the lesser ; which, 
receiving from nature the generation of great and prima 
works, moulds and fabricates all the smaller works, which all 
of us call artificial. 

Clin. How say you ? 

Athen. I will speak still clearer in this way. They say 
that fire and water and earth and air exist from nature and 
chance, and not one of them from art; and that the bodies, 
next after these, of the Earth, and the Sun, and the Moon, 
and the Stars,! are generated through them, being entirely with- 
out a soul; and that, each being borne along by the chance, 
which is a portion of the power of each,? to the spot where 
they fall together, *fit together in some congenial manner,* 
the hot with the cold, the dry with the moist, and the soft with 
the hard ; and that all things, which by the mixture of con- 
traries, according to chance, have been commingled through 
necessity, have in this way and under such circumstances 
really* generated the whole of heaven and all thag are in 
heaven, and animals and plants together, ® all the seasons having 
been produced from them ;° and not, say they, through intel- 
lect, nor any god, or art, but, as we have stated, by nature and 
chance ; and that art, mortal itself, being subsequently produced 
from these, themselves mortal, generated afterwards some kind 
of instruction, not partaking very much of truth, but certain 
images allied to themselves,® such as painting produces, and 
music, and whatever arts are fellow-workers: and that if any’ 


1 Ast says that wrép: after aerpwy re might be omitted; and omitted it 
was in the MS. of Ficinus ; from whose “stellarum omnium ”’ it is easy 
to elicit dorpwy re ravTwy—unless it be said that in wept wavrwy united 
lies hid zeprrAavey, ‘* wandering round,” i. e. planets. 

*—2 This is the only translation I can give of rixy pepdueva Ty THC 
Suvdpewe Exacta éxdorwy— 

8—8 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. 

4 From otrwe in Euseb. P. E. i. 7, Viger elicited 6vrwe, which I have 
adopted; for rairy card ratra ovrw is not found elsewhere thus united, 

5—8 Why Plato should have thus introduced genitives absolute after the 
preceding accusatives, it is hard to say. 

6 In lieu of éaurdy Ast suggests abréy, i.e. rexvév, But Taylor 
translates éavrwy by “each other,” a meaning assigned elsewhere to the 
same pronoun. 

* I have translated as if the Greek were, not at 6 ri—yevyoi—for dv 
or edy could hardly be omitted—but dy d& rivég t1— for thus Tov TExVOY 
recovers, what it had lost, its governing pronoun. 
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of the arts produce any thing of a serious nature, they are such 
as communicate their own power with that of nature, such as 
the art of medicine, and of agriculture, and of gymnastics ; 
and, moreover, the statesman’s art communicates in some small 

with nature, but very much with art; and thus the whole 
of legislation is not from nature, but art; of which! the posi- 
tions are not true. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. The gods, O blessed man, these persons say, in the 
first place, exist from art, not nature, but from certain laws; 
and that these are different amongst different people, according 
as each have agreed to have laws laid down for each.? And, 
moreover, that things beautiful by nature are of one kind, 
those by law of another ; and that *things just do not exist 
by nature at all,* but that persons continue to dispute amongst 
themselves about them, and are perpetually changing them ; 
and that, what they change and when, possess then a fixed 
authority, emanating from art and laws, but not from any 
certain nature. All these, my friends, are amongst young 
men‘ the doctrines of the wise, both private persons® and 
poets,® who assert that to be the most just, by which a person 
obtains a victory through violence. From whence both im- 
piety comes upon young men—since gods are not such as the 
law enjoins us we ought to think there are—‘ and seditions too 
(arise) on this account, while persons are drawing towards the 


1 IT cannot understand #¢ applied to réyvn. Plato wrote, I suspect, 
cig obk adnOEeic Hiow eivat rac Bécetc, “ to whom I will say that their po- 
sitions are not true;” where ¢7ow might easily have dropt out after 4An- 
Oeic— 

2 [ have adopted éxaorotc, preserved in one MS. in lieu of éavroig, si- 
milar to Exacta éxaorwy— 

33 On this doctrine Ast refers to Gorg. p. 482, E. § 85; Theatet. 
p- 172, B. § 75; Protag. p. 337, D. § 69; and Aristot. Polit. i. 3. 

4 As dv@pwrore is seldom thus united to véorc, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
both here and shortly afterwards, dvotc, ‘‘ senseless,” for such young men 
are, and dvwy for avOpw7wy a little below. See my Poppo’s Prolegom. 

. 106. 
Ps Ficinus has “ scriptores alii—’’ which would lead to AOTIQN TINQN 
in lieu of IAIQTQN. Where Aoyiwy would mean “ prose writers—”’ 

6 Plato ailudes to Pindar, as shown by iii. § 10. 

7—’ Such is the literal version of the Greek, out of which I can make 
nothing, nor could, I think, Ficinus ; whose translation is—“ hinc etiam 
seditiones oriuntur, per quas ad eam homines vitam, quasi secundum na- 
turam rectam, trahuntur, qua ita vivant, ut ceteros vincant, nec secundum 
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life, which is correct according to nature, which is in truth that 
a person lives, the master over others, and not the slave of 
others according to law.’ 

Clin. What an account have you, O guest, gone through, 
and what a mischief (detailed) to young men, both publicly in 
cities, and in their private homes ! 

Athen. You speak truly, Clinias. What then think you a le- 
gislator ought to do, ! when states have been of old in this con- 
dition! Ought he *merely to stand up in the city? and 
threaten all, that unless they assert, and *are thoroughly sa- 
tisfied in‘their own minds,’ that there are gods, such as the 
law says there are, 4(they shall suffer punishment).4 And 
with respect to things beautiful and just, and every thing of 
the greatest moment, and whatever tends to virtue and 
vice, that it is meet for them to think and act in the way the 
legislator leads by his writings; and that, whoever does not 
exhibit himself obedient to the laws, one of them ought to die, 
another to be punished with stripes and bonds, and another 
with disfranchisement, and others with poverty and exile; 
and that while he is laying down laws for men, *he is to have 
no persuasion over them, (so that) by fitting them to reason- 
ings, he may, as far as he can, render them mild.° 

Clin. By no means, O guest. But should any persuasion, 
though small, happen to exist relating to matters of this kind, 
it behoves a legislator, who is of the least worth, to be never 


leges aliis serviant’’— From which however it is easy to see that his MS. 
read é\xovévwy, what the sense seems to require, instead of éAxévrwy— 

t—! Jn lieu of the words between the numerals Taylor has merely “ in 
this case, ”’ got from ‘‘ cum ita se res habent—” in Ficinus. 

*—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
partly by Taylor likewise. 

%—8 Such seems to be the meaning of diavonOjoovra dokaZoyrec. But 
as such an union of words is scarcely admissible in Greek, there is pro- 
bably some error in do£4Zoyrec, for which one would prefer od ducraZorrec, 
“nothing doubting ’’—a word quoted by Stephens from Synesius Epist. 
44, and he might have added Plato in p. 897, B. § 8. 

‘—4 The words between the lunes, absolutely requisite for the sense, 
are found only in the Latin of Ficinus—“ eos omnino penas daturos.” 

5— Such is the literal version of the Greek, which, although it is not 
quite unintelligible, is not so clear as the Latin of Ficinus—“ ut autem 
in legum latione persuasionem minis adjungat, qua mitiget, nihil curabit :’’ 
by the aid of which Ast has given, what he considers to be the general 
sense of the passage, not to be elicited fairly from the Greek. 
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faint-hearted, but! to utter, as the saying is, every cry,' and to 
become an helper to the old legal saw,” that there are gods, 
and such other things as you have discussed; and more- 
over, to aid both nature itself and art, (by showing) that 
they two exist by? nature, or not less than nature,® since they 
are the progeny of intellect, according to correct reasoning, 
which you seem to me to have stated, and as I now believe. 

Athen. O thou most eager-minded Clinias, what, are not 
the matters thus spoken before the multitude difficult to follow 
' up by arguments, and do they not possess a prolixity spoken 
with a clamorous voice ? 

Clin. But what, O guest, have we on the subject of drunk- 
enness and music waited, while we were speaking at such a 
length, and shall we not wait (while speaking) on the subject 
of the gods, and such like matters ? Moreover there will be‘ 
the greatest assistance to the legislation, which is united to 
intelligence, because the ordinances relating to the laws being 
put into writing, will, °as being about to afford a disproof,° 
for all time remain® perfectly quiet. So that we ought not 
to be alarmed, even if those things are at the commencement 
harsh to hear, which it will be in the power of a person, who 
is slow to learn, by frequently recurring to them, to look into ; 
nor even, if they are prolix, yet useful, do they on this account 
possess no consideration; nor does it seem to me to be a holy 
thing for every person not to assist these assertions to the 
utmost of his power. 

Megil. Clinias appears to me, O guest, to speak most ex- 
cellently. 

Athen. Yes, very much so ; and we must do as he says. 
For if assertions of this kind were not scattered, so to say, 


1_! On the expression—zdcay gwvijy iévat, Ast refers to his note on 
Rep. v. § 19, p. 530, A. 

2 The Greek is rq radap vou éimixovpoy yiyvecOa Aéyw: where 
Winckelmann would expunge vépuy, but Orelli alter it into vopiuw, whom 
1 have followed. 

*—% This I confess I hardly understand. The sense seems to require 
pice. i dicEwe ody ijrrovi ry— by nature or by something not less than 
nature.” 

4 Picinus has “ est futurum,” for his MS. doubtless read éorat, not ori— 

5_5 Ficinus has “ redargutioni subjecta—’”’ as if his MS. read something 
the reverse of dwcovra— 

6 One MS. has spenoi, to which if we add ay, we shall have what 
Ficinus found in his MS., answering to “ quiescant.”’ 
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amongst all men, there would be no need of arguments to 
prove that there are gods. But now this is necessary. To 
whom then does it pertain, more than to the legislator, to give 
assistance to the greatest laws, when corrupted by wicked 
men ? , 

Clin. To no one.! 

[5.] Athen. But do you, Clinias, tell me again—for it be- 
hoves you to take part in the conversation—does not he, who 
mentions these things, namely, fire and water and earth and 
air, appear almost to consider them as the first of all things, 
and to call them nature, and (to say) that soul is (a production) 
subsequent to them ? Does it seem that he not only appears (to 
think so), but in reality signifies to us so much by his assertions ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Have we not then, by Zeus, discovered, as it were, 
some source of the stupid opinion of those men, who have ever 
touched upon inquiries relating to nature? Look into and 
examine the whole subject. For it is a matter of no small 
moment, if those, who meddle (themselves) with impious as- 
sertions, and are the leaders to others, are seen to employ 
arguments not correctly, but erroneously. Such to myself at 
present? appears to be the case. 

Clin. You speak well; but endeavour to show why so. 

Athen. It seems then I must employ rather unusual argu- 
ments. 

Clin. You must not, guest, hesitate. For I understand that 
you conceive you will travel out of legislation, if we handle 
reasonings of this kind. But if it is not possible to agree in 
any other way than this with what has been according to 
law just now stated, as being correct, 9on the subject of the 
gods,* let us, O wonderful man, speak even in this way. 

Athen. I will detail then some such reasoning as this, 
which, as it seems, is nearly not usual. The discourses, which 
have worked upon the soul of the impious, have shown that, 


' Instead of ob« éorcy the syntax requires evidently ob ria, to answer 
to the preceding riva, Js 

? The sense requires ra viv, as I have translated, not roivuy. 

3—8 In lieu of Os0i¢, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ast suggested 
Adyotc. But Ficinus found in his MS. Oeévzrépr, as shown by his version, 
‘* de diis secundum legem ’’—which Sydenham says is correct. For other- 
wise there would have followed, not w¢ dp0Hg Exovorw, but we d6yTwe 
eicty Orelli would read @zcpoic, and refers to Epist. viii. p. 355, Bekk. 
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what is the first cause of the generation and corruption of all 
things, was not produced the first, but subsequently, and that 
the subsequent was prior: from whence they have erred re- 
specting the real existence of the gods. 

Clin. I do not yet understand. 

Athen. Almost all men, my friend, appear to have been 
nearly ignorant what the soul happens to be, and what power 
it possesses, with respect to other things belonging to it, and 
its generation besides—how that it is amongst the first of sub- 
stances and before all, and that more than any thing else it 
rules over the change and altered arrangement of bodies. 
And if this be the case, is it not necessary for things allied to 
soul to have been produced prior to those pertaining to body, 
through soul itself being more ancient_than body ? 

Clin. It is necessary. 

Athen. Now opinion, and care, and intellect, and art, and 
law, would be prior to things hard and soft, and heavy and 
light. And moreover the great and first works and doings 
of art would be amongst the first things ; but those produced 
by nature, and nature herself, which they do not correctly 
call by that name, would be posterior to, and ruled by art and 
intellect. 

Clin. ! How not correctly ? 

Athen. Because! they are willing to say that nature is 
the generation relating to the first; *and they place bodies 
amongst the first.2 But if soul shall appear to be first, and 
not fire or air, *soul would be said with almost the greatest 


'—! T have with Ast adopted what Ficinus found in his MS., as shown 
by his version—Clin. Curnonrecte? Athen. Quia— From whence Ast 
saw correctly that ére had dropt out before gdovw— 

22 Ficinus alone has, what the train of thought requires, ‘‘ primaque 
ponunt corpora—” in Greek, according to Cornarius, ra 68 owpara riPéact 
Tra moora—words evidently lost through ré dpovoréAevroyv. Cousin, how- 
ever, considers those words to be perfectly useless. 

%_3 J have followed for the most part Ficinus, whose version is, ‘ ani- 
ma ipsa corpore antiquior rectissime affirmabitur ; et heec ipsa ita natura 
constare, si animam corporibus antiquiorem esse constiterit,”” who seems 
to have found in his MS. vy») 47), not Wuyx7) di—and elvat kai pice, not 
ivan Stagepdvrwe Sti pboce—while to preserve the train of thought, it is 
requisite to read éora: for ori— Ast, however, adopts dtagepdvrwe¢ pice, 
from Eusebius P. E. xii. p. 622, D., which, I confess, I do not understand. 
Cousin says—* On eclaircit la phrase entiere un peu en lisant kai 6 rt ou 
6 re 62, i. e. et que c’est 1a le veritable ordre naturel des choses.” 

2 
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correctness to have been produced amongst the first; and 
these will be pre-eminently by nature in this state, should any 
one show that soul is more ancient than body ;* but other- 
wise not. 

Clin. You speak most true. 

Athen, Shall we then, after this, proceed to this very 
point ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Athen, But let us by all means guard against a deceitful 
reason, lest perchance, being of a youthful look, it persuades 
us old men improperly, and after escaping, makes us a laugh- 
ing-stock ; and lest we appear, ‘after throwing ourselves upon 
greater things, to miss even the little.! Consider then, if it. 
were requisite for us three to pass a river, running with a 
strong current, and I, happening to be the youngest of us, and 
acquainted with many rivers, should say,—It is proper for my- 
self to make an experiment the first, and, leaying you in safety, 
to ascertain whether it is fordable by you, older than my- 
self, or how it is; and, on its appearing to be in that state, I 
were then to call upon you, and by my experience cause you 
to pass it together with myself; but if not fordable by you, for 
the danger to fall upon myself—I should appear to speak with 
moderation. So now, the future reasoning is of rather a violent 
kind, and perhaps nearly impassable, at least by your strength. 
* Lest then it should cause in you a dizziness and giddiness, by 
being carried round, and put questions to you unaccustomed 
to give answers, and afterwards beget in you .an unseemly and 
unbecoming conduct,? it appears to me that I ought, in the 
present case, to do thus to myself, (namely) to interrogate’ my- 
self, first, while you are hearing in safety, and after this to give 
the answer myself, and thus to go through the whole of the 
reasoning, until, as regards the soul, it is finished, and shows 
that soul exists prior to body. 

1_! There seems to be here an allusion to the fable of the Dog and 
Shadow. At least in the prose of the original lies hid a Choliambic 
verse, MeiZw 0 iaiBdrnelc axiruye kai opixpov. 

*—? Such is the literal version of the Greek. Taylor however thought 
it sufficient to translate nearly as closely the Latin of Ficinus, “ne ver- 
tiginem tenebrasque vobis faciat, ad eas vos questiones deducens, quibus 
consueti non estis, atque hoc pacto dedecore et tristitia afficiat—”’ where 
mapagepopevoc was probably omitted, as being unintelligible; for Plato 
wrote no doubt wepipepdpevoc: since giddiness is produced rather by a 
circular than a lateral motion. And so I have translated. ~ 
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Clin. You seem to us, guest, to speak most excellently ; 
and do then as you are saying. 

[6.] Athen. Come then, if at any time we ought to call 
upon gods, let this be done so now; (and) let them be called 
on with all earnestness to the demonstration of their existence. 
And laying hold, as by some secure rope,” let us mount up to 
the present reasoning. Now it appears to me that, when I am 
examined upon these points, I shall answer most securely 
after this fashion,* to questions of this kind. When a person 
says—O guest, do all things stand still,‘ and is nothing moved ; 
or does quite the contrary® to this take place? Or, are some 
things moved, but others remain (fixed)? To this I shall 
reply—Some things are moved, but others remain (fixed), 
Do not then the things, which stand still, stand in a certain 
place ; and are not the things, which are moved, moved (in a 
certain place)? How not? And some things would surely do 
so in one spot, but others in more (than one). Are you speak- 
ing, we shall say, of the things, which, obtaining the power of 
such as stand in the middle, are moved in one (spot), just as 
the circumference of tops,® which are said to stand still, re- 
volves ? Ido. And we understand that, in this circumference, 
the motion, which carries round ‘the largest and the smallest 
circle,’ distributes itself proportionally in small and large 
circles, and is proportionally less and more. Hence it becomes 


' I have adopted Qeodc, suggested by Viger on Euseb. P. E. xii. p. 
623, in lieu of 066v— See my note on Ausch. Suppl. 630. 

2 Ast refers to Pheedo, p. 85; D. where reasoning is compared to a raft. 

3 In lieu of the unintelligible edra 62, I have with Ast adopted cara 
7aée, furnished by Eusebius, and similar to hujusmodi in Ficinus. 

* This was the doctrine of Parmenides. 

5 This was the doctrine of Heracleitus. 

® So I have translated cicAwy. For Plato is alluding here to the fact, 
that a top, when it revolves the quickest, seems to stand still, or, as boys 
in England say, to sleep. See my note on Sophist § 73, p. 155. And 
hence by éy péow, “in the middle,” we must understand “on their 
centre—” See § 8, on rwv tvrépywy—rirrwv. 

71 This allusion to the large and small circles will be understood at 
once by knowing that in a top the circles are less and less, as the sides 
of the toy taper to a point. With regard to the collocation of the words 
roy péytoroy kai Tov opixpsraroy, as Plato has written just afterwards 
opixpoic Te Kai peiZoory and thdrrwy re—xai 7heiwy, one would prefer 
here roy opixpéraroy xai rv péyvoroy: unless it be said that there is the 
figure of speech called Chiasmus. aes 

E 
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the fountain of all wonderful things, ! proceeding (with) slow- 
ness! and swiftness, that coincide with large and small circles,” 
in a manner that one would expect to be an impossible occur- 
rence. You speak most true. But by things that are moved 
in many (places), you appear to me to mean such as are car- 
ried along by a movement, and pass from one place to another. 
And *sometimes it is when® they obtain the going of some one 
centre, and sometimes more,‘ by being rolled around,° and 
meeting on each occasion with each, they are cut through by 


1_1 Sydenham, dissatisfied, it would seem, with the syntax of Boadd- 
TnTac Topevovoa—for the accusative can depend only upon card under- 
stood—proposed to read zropiZovoa, remembering probably the preceding 
trepidyouoa—nivnore— I should however prefer repaivovca— 

Here cvcdore is taken in its usual sense. For there is a general in- 
ference drawn from a particular fact. 

33 The Greek is rére piv éoriv 6re—where Stephens, after justly ob- 

jecting to such an union of words, supposes that orev 6re is used pleo- 
nastically with rédre. The idea is adopted indeed by Ast; but neither of 
those editors have produced a parallel passage, nor could they, I suspect, 
produce one. In eorw ore Baow lies hid perhaps acrarov peraBaow— 
where peradBaore would coincide with the preceding peraBaivoyra, and 
aorarovu with éic Erepov dei rovov : and the sense would be, *‘ and some- 
times they obtain the changing motion of some one centre that is not at 
rest.” - 
* I cannot understand to what wA¢iova is to be referred. From its 
being opposed to évdc kévrpov, one would expect 7AEudywy. But as évde 
xévtpov depend themselves upon Bdouv, (or peraBaouy, if my correction 
is correct,) the sense would require Bdoec (or peraBaoec) mrEdvor. 
With regard to the two kinds of motion, one of a body revolving on its 
centre ina fixed place, and another of a body revolving similarly, but 
with a change of place, Ast refers to Parmenid. p. 138, D. § 24, and 
Theetet. p. 181, D. § 95. 

° Cousin translates repucvAivdeioOan, by “ rouler ca et 1a dans I’ espace.” 
But that would be in correct Greek évOev rai évOev cvdivdeioPar. 

&—8 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which I confess I can- 
not understand ; nor could, I think, Ficinus; who has “et cum singula sibi 
invicem passim occurrant, si stantibus resistentibusque obvia fiunt, scin- 
duntur—”’ as if he had found in his MS. rpoorvyydvoyra O& éxaorore 
tkaoTa éavroic Toic éorHo Kai dvOcordor StacyiZerar pev— For Plato 
might have alluded to a theory promulgated perhaps by some philosopher, 
who endeavoured to unite the conflicting tenets of Parmenides and He- 
racleitus, that the Earth, which was supposed to be at rest at the centre 
of the system, might be split by a planet coming in contact with it; just 
as some modern astronomers have fancied that the four asteroids, Juno, 
Ceres, Pallas, and Vesta, are the fragments of a large planet, that was 
_ once found between the Earth and Mars. 
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those that stand still ;® 'but being in the middle and between 
things of this kind, they are mingled with each other, meeting 
from an opposite direction, and carried along to one point.! I 
mean that these things are, as you say. And, moreover, the 
things that are mingled together,” are increased; but when 
separated,® waste away, when the existing condition of each 


_remains ; but when it does not remain, both are destroyed. 


But the generation of all things takes place, when what event 
occurs? Itis evident that, when the commmencement, after re- 
ceiving an increase, arrives at the state of a second transition, 
and proceeding from this to that which is near, as far as three, 
4it possesses sense in things sentient.‘ Every thing therefore 
is generated by this change and transition, and it exists in 
reality when it remains ; but when it is changed into another 
condition, it becomes entirely destroyed. Have we not then 
detailed, O friends, the whole of motion in its species and num- 
bers, except two ? 

Clin. Of what kind are those ? 

Athen. They are nearly those, my good man, for the sake 
of which has been the whole of our present inquiry. 

Clin. Speak more clearly. 

Athen. It was surely for the sake of soul. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Let then one motion be that, which is able to move 
other things, but is ever unable to move itself ;> and let the 


1! Here again I am quite in the dark; and so was Ficinus, as is evi- 
dent from his unintelligible version, “sin vero contra latis unum facta, 
tam hee quam ipsorum intermedia conjunguntur atque condensantur ; ’’ 
and so too was Taylor, whose translation is—“ But when they meet with 
each other and are borne along in an opposite direction, then the parts 
situated in the middle, and those between these, becoming one, they are 
mingled together.’”” Cousin says—J’ entends peratd roy rowirwyr par 
peratd roy 2 tvayriag dravrwy Twv Kai pepopévwy, c'est a dire que deux 
corps qui, partis de deux points opposés, se rencontrent, forment un seul 
corps, dont le mouvement tient le milieu entre les deux mouvemens, qui 
poussaint les deux corps, dont il est composé.” 

%# Ficinus, aware that ovycpvdpeva could not be translated into Latin 
by asingle word, has properly made use of two,-“‘ conjuncta densataque,” 
and rendered similarly dvaxpiydpeva by “ disjuncta rarefactaque.” 

4—4 Unless cy is to be taken in the sense of rapéxy, we must take 
aic@noww in a passive sense, says Ast; whose version is “ percipi possit 
ab iis, qui sensibus prediti sunt—”’ referring to 4py7) as the thing to be per- 
ceived. For myself I am quite content to confess my inability to per- 
ceive what Plato is aiming at in the whole of this passage. 

5 This motion belongs to nature. T. 
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other be that, which is ever able to move both itself! and 
other things, by a commingling anda separation, and by in- 
crease and the contrary,” and by generation and corruption ; 
and let this motion be different from all the other motions. 

Clin. Be it so. 

Athen. Shall we not then place that motion as the ninth, 
which always moves another, and is moved by another ; but 
the motion, which moves both itself and others, (and) which 
is adapted to all doings and sufferings, and which is truly de- 
nominated the change and motion of all things, shall we not 
call this almost the tenth ?4 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. But which of the ten motions shall we most correctly 
select as the most powerful of all, and pre-eminently effective ? 

Clin. It is necessary to say, that the motion, which is able 
to move itself,® is superior ten thousand-fold, and that all the 
rest come after this. 

Athen. You speak well. Must we not then alter one or 
even two of our present assertions, as having been made not 
correctly ? 

Clin. Of what are you speaking ? 

Athen. That, which was stated respecting the tenth, was not 
correctly stated. . 

Clin. In what way ? ; 

Athen. According to reason, it is the first in generation and 
strength ; but we hold, as second to this, that which comes 


' This is the motion of soul. T. On these two kinds of motion Plato 
eats his leading argument in the Phedo for the immortality of the 
soul. 

? Why Plato should thus have written cai rp évayrig, instead of pet- 
woeot, to balance the preceding avéare, it is difficult to understand. Some- 
thing similar however is found in v. 5, as I have remarked in p. 163, n. 4. 

5’ This “ almost’ seems very strange here, as if there could be any doubt 
of its being the tenth or not. The word is properly omitted by Ficinus. 
It came from éexarnc—oyxeddv shortly afterwards. 

* The genus of motion is here distributed into ten species: 1. revolution 
about a fixed centre; 2. transition from place to place; 3. condensation ; 
4, rarefaction; 5. increase; 6. decrease; 7. generation; 8. destruction; 
9. change produced in another by another; and 10. change produced by 
a thing itself, both in itselfand in another. This last is the tenth motion, 
of which he now speaks, and is the motion of soul. T. 

5 Ficinus has “ et se et alia movere,” as if his MS. read ray airiy ave 
his kai trepa kiveiy—similar to riy re éavtiy Kwovoay Kai Erepa just 

efore, 
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after it, (the tenth,) although it has been just now absurdly 
called the ninth. 

Clin. How say you? 

[7.] Athen. Thus. When one thing moves another, and 
something else always moves the former, will there ever be 
amongst such things any thing which first moves ? 

Clin.' How can that, which is moved by another, ever be 
the first of things that cause an alteration ? 

Athen.' It is certainly impossible. But when a thing, by 
moving itself, alters another thing, and this latter some other. 
thing, and thousand things upon ten thousand become moved 
thus, will there be any other commencement of all the motion 
than the change of that, which moves itself ? 

Clin. You speak most beautifully ; and on these points we 
must agree. 

Athen. Let us speak? still further in this way, and give an 
answer to ourselves. If all things that are produced should 
somehow stand still together, as the majority of such persons® 
dare to assert (they do), which of the above-mentioned mo- 
tions must necessarily exist the first ? 

Clin. That surely which moves itself. For things 4 will 
never change by a fall under another, when there has not ex- 
isted previously a change by a fall in themselves.‘ 

Athen. We will say then that the commencement of all 
motions, and which first exists in things standing still and 
moved, is that, which moves itself; (and) that this is neces- 
sarily the most ancient and the most powerful change of all : 
but that the second is that, which is altered by another thing, 
and moves other things. 

Clin. You speak most true. . 

Athen. Since then we are at that point of our reasoning, 
let us likewise give an answer to this. 


1_1 J have adopted in part the arrangement of the speeches suggested 
by Ast, and approved by Stalbaum. Cousin however is content with the 
common arrangement, but without being able to assign any satisfactory 
reason in its favour. 

2 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “‘ nos ipsos interrogemus.” 

3 By “such persons” are meant “ the impious,” whose arguments the 
Athenian is supposed to be bringing forward and refuting. 

4_4 | have translated as if the Greek were od pi woré rw’ EurpocPer 
peraréoy—not wore éumpooOev—for otherwise petazécy would want its 
subject. 
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Clin. To what ? 

Athen. If perchance we should see this (first)! motion 
taking place in a body formed of earth, or water, or fire-like, 
whether separate or mixed, what circumstance should we say 
was inherent in a thing of this kind ? 

Clin. Do you ask me, whether, when a thing moves itself, 
we should say it is alive ? 

Athen. Yes. \ 

Clin. That it is alive. How not? 

Athen. But what, when we see soul inherent in any thing, 
must we admit ?that it lives through any thing else than this ? 

Clin. Through nothing else.? 

Athen. Hold then, by Zeus. Would you not be willing to 
understand three things with respect to each thing ? 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. One, the existence; and one, the definition® of the 
existence ; and one, its name; and that there are likewise two 
questions respecting every thing that exists ? 

Clin. How two? 

Athen. Sometimes each of us, when the name itself *is pro- 
posed, inquires the definition; and sometimes, when the de- 
finition itself* is proposed, we inquire on the other hand the 
name? Are you then willing for us to speak again of a thing 
of this kind at present ? 

Clin. Of what kind ? 

Athen. There is surely a twofold distinction in other things, 
and in numeration. Thus, for instance, in numeration, “even” 
is a name; but the definition is, a number divided into two 
equal parts. 

Clin. Certainly. 


' Ficinus has alone, what the train of thought requires, “ primum mo- 
tum,” as if his MS. read raérny riy & instead of radrny merely. 

22 T have followed Ficinus, who doubtless found in his MS., aA 
rourp avrd Ziv, and ov« addy, in lieu of dAXo H rabroy Tobrw Ciyyv— 
ov« adXo: which Ast could not understand, as is evident from his at- 
tempt to explain and correct the common reading. 

’ The proper Greek word for definition is 690c. But Adyog is some- 
times taken in that sense, as shown by Wyttenbach, quoted by Ast, on 
Pheedon, p. 198. 

44 I cannot see what airé and atréy have to do here. The sense 
seems to require rather, 7d évoua rporevopevdy ob Trou— “the name 
perchance of a thing being proposed—” and similarly in the next sentence, 
Tov Néyor ad Tov mooTevdpuevoy instead of avrov— 
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Athen. I mean some such thing as this. Do we not speak 
of the same thing in each way, when, on being asked the 
name, we give the definition, or, being asked the definition, 
(we give) the name? 'and when we call by the name of “ even” 
a thing really the same, but by a definition divide a number 
as into two (equal)! parts? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. But what is the definition of that thing, to which 
there is the name of soul? Have we any other than what has 
been just now mentioned, I mean, the motion which is able to 
move itself ? 

Clin. Do you mean, that the thing, which moves itself, is 
the definition of that existence, which we all call by the name 
of soul? 

Athen. Yes, I do. But if this be the case, do we not still 
regret that it has not been shown sufficiently, that soul is the 
same with the first generation and motion of things which 
are, and have been, and will be, and, on the other hand, ?of all 
the contraries to these ;? since it has appeared to be the cause 
of all change and motion in all things? 

Clin. No. For soul has been sufficiently shown to be the 
most ancient of all things, and the commencement of motion. 

Athen. Will not then the motion, which exists in another 
through another, but which never causes a thing to be moved 
in itself, be the second in order? *and ought it not to be 
placed after the former motion, by whatever interval of num- 
bers any one may choose to reckon,’ since it is the change 
by a truly soulless body ? 

Clin. Right. 


11 J have translated the Latin of Ficinus, “quandoquidem unam 
eandemque rem, nomine quidem, parem, ratione vero numerum in duo 
gequalia divisibilem appellamus;’’ for he probably found in his MS., not 
simply diya dtatpoipevor, but diya sic ica dtampertov, similar to duat- 
powpevoc sic ica Ovo pion just before. 

2_2 What Plato meant by the contraries to things that are, have been, 
and will be, I confess I cannot conceive. 

%—% Such is Taylor’s translation of the Latin of Ficinus, “ et quoto 
quis velit numerorum intervallo, superiori motui postponendus,” as if he 
had found in his MS. cai érécqy dp.Opp Bobdoir’ ay ric apiOpeiv abriy, 
modoar?) Tocobvre, instead of drdcwy ap.Opiv—rodXoorhy TocoiTwy, 
where I cannot discover either syntax or sense. With regard to woA\oory, 
Ast says it means “‘ one out of many, i. e. the least,” referring to Phileb. 
p- 44, E., while “ postponendus ” would lead to éeréa in lieu of re rai— 
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Athen. Rightly then, and decisively, and most truly, and 
most completely, should we have said that soul was generated 
prior to body, and that body is posterior and secondary, as 
being according to nature ruled over by the ruling soul. 

Clin. With the greatest truth indeed. 

[8.] Athen. We surely remember, however, that we agreed 
on a previous occasion that, if soul should appear to be more 
ancient than body, the things pertaining to soul would also be 
more ancient than those pertaining to body ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now conduct, and manners, and wishes, and reason- 
ings, and true opinions, and attention, and memory, would 
have been generated prior to the length, and breadth, and 
depth, and strength of bodies, if soul be (prior) to body. 

Clin. It is necessary. . 

Athen. Is it not then necessary after this to acknowledge, 
that soul is the cause of things good and evil, and of honour- 
able and base, and of just and unjust, and of all contraries, if 
we lay it down as the cause of all things ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Is it not also necessary to assert, that soul, which 
administers ! [and dwells in]! all things that are moved in 
every way, administers likewise the heavens ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. One soul, or many? Many; (for) I will answer 
for you. Let us not then lay down less than two, one the 
beneficent, and the other able to effect things of a contrary 
kind.? 

Clin. You speak very correctly. 

Athen. Be it so. Soul then leads every thing in heaven, 
and on earth, and in the sea, by its movements; the names of 
which are, to will, to consider, to take care of, to consult, to 
form opinions true and false, to be in a state of joy, sorrow, con- 
fidence, fear, hate, love, together with all such primary move- 
ments as are allied to these, and which, receiving those of 
bodies that are secondary efficients, lead all things to increase 


'_! The words kai évowKovcay are omitted by Clemens Alexandr. 
Strom. v. p. 593, A, = 701, Pott., correctly; for the argument turns not 
upon d.oeiv and évorceiy united, but dioeiy singly. 

? On this doctrine of two powers, good and evil, Ast refers to Keno- 
phon Cyrop. vi. 1, 41. 
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and decay, and to rarefaction and condensation, and to things 
consequent upon these, such as heat, cold, gravity, lightness, 
the hard and the soft, the white and the black, the sour and 
sweet, (and the bitter,)! and all that Soul makes use of, when, 
being a goddess herself, *she ever takes as an ally Mind, a god,? 
and disciplines all things correctly and happily; but when 
with Not-Mind,’ it works out every thing the contrary. Shall 
we lay down that such is the case? or do we still doubt whether 
the case is different ? 

Clin. By no means. 

Athen. Whether then shall we say, that the genus of soul 
has a power over heaven and earth, and the whole circuit,‘ (as 
being) * intellectual and full of virtue, or as® possessing neither 
of these qualities? Are you willing then for us to answer 
these questions thus ? 

Clin. How? 

Athen. If, let us say, O wonderful man, the whole path of hea- 
ven, and at the same time the progressive movement of all it 
contains, possess a nature similar to the motion and circulation 
and reasonings of Mind, and proceed in a manner allied to 
them, it is evident that we must say that the most excellent 
soul takes care of the whole world, and leads it along a path 
of that very kind. 

Clin. Right. 

1 The words between the lunes are omitted by Bekker, with the two 
modern MSS., which have been evidently tampered with. Ficinus found 
them in his better one, as shown by his version, “‘ austerum, dulce, 
amarum.” 

2_2 T have followed the text of Bekker, rpoc\aBotea dei Oedv Oedc 
ovea, and translated rpoc\aPovea, “ taking as an ally,’’ remembering the 
expression in Aisch. Prom. 225, rpocdkaBdvra pnrépa, as explained by 
Barker in Classical Recreations, p. 303, who to the passages quoted from 
Demosthenes might’ have added Thucyd. i. 82, and Xenophon K. A. 
i. 7,3. In considering Mind as a god, Plato had perhaps in mind the 
doctrine, to which Euripides alludes in Tro. 890, Zed¢ eir’ ’"Avayen 
re ire Nove kparév: where Musgrave refers to Cicero de N. D. i. 

1, “ Cur quidquam ignoraret animus, si deus esset ?,” 
- 3% To preserve the antithesis in Nov¢ and “Avora I have translated 
* Mind,” and ‘* Not-Mind.” 
. 4 Ficinus has “ totumque orbem.”’ But as zrepiodog could not have that 
meaning by itself, one would suspect that rot wavrd¢ had dropt out be- 
tween 7rij¢ and zepiddov, similar to 4) Tov ravric repiodog, in Timeus, 
p- 58, A. 

5.6 T have translated as if the Greek were Gre ¢pévipov dy, and 7) 
Gre, not rd gpévipor, and 7 ro— 
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Athen. But if it proceeds in a mad and disordered manner, 
that the evil (soul leads it). 

Clin. And this too is correct. 

Athen. What nature then does the motion of Mind pos- 
sess? To this question indeed it is difficult, friends, to an- 
swer prudently. It is therefore just that I should for the 
present anticipate | you in the answer. 

Clin. You say well. 

Athen. Let us then not look, as it were, opposite to the 
sun,” and, bringing upon ourselves night in mid-day, answer the 
question, *as if we could ever sufficiently see and know Mind 
with mortal eyes:* but one may see it more securely by look- 
ing to the image of the object of the question. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. From among those ten motions let us take (one) * 
as an image, to which Mind is similar, which bearing in re- 
membrance, I will in common with you give a reply. 

Clin. You would speak most beautifully. 

Athen, We remember, at present,® so much at least of what 
was said formerly, that some of all things we laid down were 
moved, and others remained (at rest). 

Clin. We do. , 

Cthen. But of things, which are moved, some were moved 
in one place, but others borne along in many. 


1 IT have adopted zpo\apBavey, found in one MS. of Eusebius, in 
preference to pocAapBavey, which Ast says means the same as EvAAap- 
Bavev : an assertion so little to the taste of Winckelmann, that he pro- 
poses to read rpo0ipwe Ev\rapBavey, referring to EvAAnwrwp—mpobv- 
pwe, in xii. p. 968, B. 

® Ast explains this correctly by saying that persons by looking upon 
the sun blunt their eye-sight. But unless I am greatly mistaken, Plato 
did not write 2& tvayriac. For eic¢ iAov expresses all that 8 évavriac 
gic ijAtoyv could do, to say nothing of oiov, which ought to precede, not 
follow, 2 tvavriac. But he might have written something to this effect, 
yAaviiv avonratc Sport, i. e. “ like owls without sense—” For owls, like 
bats, cannot see when flying against the sun. 

88 In the words of the original lies hid, I suspect, a poetical frag- 
ment, ob vody ore Ovnroic”Oupacry dWopevor yywobpevoi 0 ixavig. — 

* I have translated as if piay had dropt out after AdBwpev. Of this 
fact had Ficinus been aware, he would have given a closer version than 
the following, ‘‘ Videamus, cui potissimum decem illarum agitationum 
similis sit intellectus, ut, tanquam imagine, hac utamur.”’ 

5 I have translated as if the Greek were not roivyuvy but ra voy, to 
balance rév rore— 
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Clin. They are so. 

Athen. Of these motions, it is necessary for that, which is 
borne! along in one place, to be moved round a certain middle 
point, in imitation of * circles fashioned by a wheel,? and that 
it is in every respect as much as possible allied and similar 
to the circular movement of Mind. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. In saying that both Mind and the movement borne 
along in one place, are moved according to the same, and in a 
similar manner, and in the same, and round the same, and to- 
wards the same, according * to one reason, and one order, similar 
to the movements of a sphere+ made round by a turner, we 
should not appear to be at all indifferent workmen for beautiful 
similes in a speech. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. The motion, then, which is not borne along in a 
similar manner, nor according to the same, nor in the same, 
nor round the same, nor towards the same, *neither in ar- 
rangement, nor in order, nor in one certain reason,> will be 
allied to all Not-Mind. 

Clin. It will so most truly. 

Athen. It will then be now no longer difficult to assert dis- 
tinctly, that since it is soul, which leads all things in a circular 

' As gépecOat is generally employed by Plato to denote a progressive 
motion, pepopévny could scarcely be introduced here; nor was it, I con- 
ceive, in the MS. of Ficinus, whose version is “‘ qui semper in uno fit.’’ 
But since Eusebius acknowledges it, and it is repeated twice afterwards, 
it would be perhaps uncritical to reject it in this place. 

2—? Such is Taylor’s English for the Latin of Ficinus, “ circuli torno 
confecti similis.”” For neither of them knew that Plato was alluding to a 
top, as I have shown on $6, p. 419, n.®. Hence the real meaning is, “‘ being 
an imitation of tops made round by a turner.” For according to Hesychius, 
the Tépvoc was an instrument used to make things round. With respect 
to the text, it is strange that Bekker should not have adopted odcay from 
Eusebius, in lieu of oveav, which is perfectly unintelligible, and properly 
rejected by Ast. 

> Ast would read caf’ éva in lieu of xai va, which is without regimen. 
Ficinus too has “ una ratione et uno ordine.” 

* By this “ sphere,’”? was meant “a top.” 

5» Others may, but I will not, believe that Plato wrote here, év roopw 
—iv réga—iv rim Ady, after he had written in the corresponding clause 
of the preceding speech, ca’ tva Aéyor kai rétw piay, although it is 
true that xéopw seems to have been introduced here to pave the way 
for the subsequent rocwotcay. In lieu however of tu we must evi- 
dently read évi, as I have translated. 
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manner, we must of necessity assert, that the best soul, or the 
scontrary, leads round, and takes care of, and arranges the 
circular movement of heaven. 

Clin. From what has been now stated, it is not, O guest, 
holy to say otherwise than that either one soul, possessing 
every virtue, or more souls, lead those things round. 

Athen. You have listened, Clinias, to the reasons in the 
best manner ; but listen still further to this, 

Clin. To what? 

[9.] Athen. If a soul leads round the Sun, and Moon, and 
the other Stars, does it not do so to each singly. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let us then direct our arguments to one (luminary), 
that they may appear to suit all the stars. . 

Clin. Which one ? 

Athen, Every one sees the body of the Sun, but not one 
its soul; nor (the soul) even of the body of any other animal, 
either living or dead ; | but there is a great hope that this ge- 
nus (of things), which is naturally altogether not perceptible 
by all the senses of the body, would be thoroughly perceptible 
by the Mind alone. Let us then take something of this kind 
in our thoughts respecting it.' 

Clin. What ? 

Athen. If soul leads the Sun, we shall perhaps not miss the 
mark by asserting that it does so in nearly one of these three 
methods. 


’ 


1—! J have translated as if the Greek were—aXX’ éAmic gore wodA?), TO 
yévoc npiv rovro, 6 dvaicOnroy ro Tmapdray mdoaic Taig TOU GwpaToc 
aicOnoect mEepiTéigune, Ovavdnroy ay eiva vp povy’ Kai On Kai diavonpare 
AGBwpev abrov riot rd Todvde—not GAN éEdaic wodA? Td TapaTay TO— 
rovTo avaicOnroy macaic—mepurepuKévat, vonroy 0 sivar vy povpdy Kai 
dtavonpart—where, as Ast was the first to remark, there is neither syn- 
tax nor sense. With regard to the transposition of ré wapamay, it is re- 
quired by the usual practice of Plato, who unites perpetually a¢ with some 
of its adverbial derivatives, and so too he does cai 7) kai: and while zregt- 
mepuxey ATA might have been easily corrupted into wepurepucey AI, where 
the “si ai dtavénroy is better suited than the simple voyréy to the fol- 
lowing Ovavonpart, both the syntax and sense require rather av eivat after 
dri than eivat. Lastly, as regards duavénrov—vq@ povy, Ficinus found 
that very reading in his MS. as shown by his version—‘ idque genus cum 
nullo corporis sensu percipiatur, sola mente comprehenditur,” although 
less dependence than usual is to be placed here upon his translation, as 
he has omitted é ric 7oAA1}—1d waparay and wepimepuévai— Baiter too 
would unite 7p pdvw with vonrdyv— 
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Clin, What methods ? 

Athen. That either, residing within this apparent circular 
body, it entirely carries along a thing of that kind, just as the 
soul within us carries us around every where ; or that, by sup- 
plying somehow from without a body of fire or air, as the doc- 
trine is of some persons, it violently impels body with body ; 
or thirdly, that being itself destitute of body, yet possessing 
certain other powers pre-eminently wonderful, it leads the way. 
1 Clin. Yes, this is necessary, that a soul, by doing some 
one of these things, should lead through? all. 

Athen.! *And this too is surely better,? for every man to 
consider this very soul as a god, ‘which, keeping together the 
Sun, asa well-reined car, brings a dancing light to all the uni- 
verse, whether derived from without, or in whatever manner, 
or by whatever road. Or how shall we say ? 

Clin. Yes, (for every man) surely, who has not arrived at 
the extremity of silliness. 

Athen. But with respect to all the stars, and the moon, and 
years, and months, and all the seasons, shall we give any other 


1! T have followed the arrangement of the speeches found in Ficinus. 

a te of duayew one would have expected rather zepidyety, or dra- 
Koutcety— ’ 

par I have translated as if the Greek were cai rovré y’ Hv Gpewvoy rd 
Tavrny, not adrov dx) duscvoy: to which Stephens was the first to object ; 
for since decvoy and xpewy could not both be found in the same sentence, 
one of them is superfluous. He did not however remark that-airéc and 
its cases never begin a sentence, unless followed by pév, 62, yap, or an en- 
cilitic, 

4—4 The Greek is sire iv “ppacw tExovog ypiv ijpuov dye gPH¢ Toic 
amaow, tir’ wbev i’ bruce cil? bry, Gedy jysio0a yorwv ravra avopa. 
But as the first cire has nothing, to which it is opposed, it is evidently an 
error. So too is vy dppaciw. For the Sun was not held to be in more cars 
than one, but to be seated in a car drawn by four horses. Moreover npiv 
is perfectly useless. And lastly, ypewv would, as remarked already, be 
superfluous after dyevoyv. I have therefore translated as if the Greek 
were 4} Y& vioy dppa, suvéxovoa svqvioy iALov, dye dawc XopEvov roiade 
mwaow eir’ twev cid’ brwe iO brn Ocdy HyeicOa Tavra dvépa: where 
ebnvior is plainly confirmed by Plato himself in Phedr. {o7, Ta piv Oeev 
éxynpara isoppéruc eihnvi’ bvra padiwe ropederar, and his imitator Plu- 
tarch, ii. p. 445, B., dowep edfyvioy Opiupa Kai mogoy 6 Néyog Hrvwxéi : 
and while yopevor, as applied to the heavenly bodies, is sufficiently de- 
fended by Euripides in Peirith. Fr. 2, NdE aiohdypwe axpirég 7’ dorpwv 
Oxrog évdehexaie aygryopede, and by Tibullus in ii. 1, 87, “ Nox jun- 
git equos currumque sequuntur—sidera fulva choro—” the expression 
rotede maow may be compared with éuBiBdoac we sig Synpa Tijy row 
mavroc pia édete, in Timeus, p. 41, E. 
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account than this, that, since a soul, or souls, good in 
every virtue, are seen to be the causes of all these things, we 
will call them gods, whether they exist in bodies, as being 
animals, and put in order the whole of heaven, by what- 
ever road or in whatever manner (they do so)? nor is there 
the person,' who, assenting to this, would endure (to say) 
that all things are not full of gods.? 

Clin. ? There is not, O guest, a person so insane.* 

Athen. After assigning then limits to him, who at the former 
period conceived that gods do not exist, let us, Clinias and 
Megillus, free ourselves (from this person). 

Clin. What (limits) ? 

Athen, Either that heis to teach us we do not speak rightly, 
in laying down that soul is the first generation of all things, 
and such other points as follow upon this; or, if he is unable 
to assert any thing better than we do, that he is to be per- 
suaded by us, and live for the remainder of his life in the 
notion that gods do exist. Let us then see whether we have 
spoken sufficiently to those, who do not conceive that gods 
exist, or insufficiently. 

Clin. Insufticiently, O guest, the least of all. 

[10.] Athen. For these then let this be the end of our dis- 
course. And let us thus ° soothe him, who conceives that gods 
exist indeed, but take no care of human affairs. Let us then say, 
O thou best (of men),° since you think there are gods, perhaps 
a certain divine relationship leads you to honour what is cog- 
nate, and to think it does exist; but the ’ (good) fortune? of 

1 I have adopted ot6’ dorte, as suggested by Ast, in lieu of £0” dorte, to 
answer to odK éortyv—ovddsig in the answer of Clinias, and déuoAo0yoy with 
four MSS., and dzropevet with Stephens. ' 

* This was the theory of Thales. See Aristot. Mepi Wuyije, i. 8, Dio- 
genes Laert. i. 27, and Stobeus Ecl. Physic. Asr. 

’—* From the words of the original may be elicited an Iambie verse— 
Odk tori obrwe mapagpoviy ov’ Eig, Eéve. 

* Ficinus omits entirely éy rg mpdc0ev xodvp. Taylor has “at 
present.” 

® Ficinus has “sic,” answering to ®de in Theodoretus. The word is 
wanting in all the MSS. of Plato. 

° Ast, not aware that 61) follows the superlative, as I have shown in 
Poppo’s Prolegom., and that dpuore 4x) is to be taken ironically, con- 
ceives that 07 ¢@pev is put by an hyperbaton for g¢@pev d)—as if 3 
could thus begin a clause after a vocative. 


’—* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “ successus,” as if his MS. read 
evTuxiat, not Toxar. 
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evil and unjust men, both in private and public life, who, al- 
though not truly happy, yet are deemed to be very much so 
in common opinion, and are improperly hymned by the Muses, 
and in all kinds of compositions to boot, leads you not very 
sensibly! to impiety. Or perhaps, on seeing that impious old 
men, after arriving at their end, have left behind them grand- 
children in the greatest honours, you are disturbed ?for the 
present? *in all these matters ;* ‘or learning by hearsay, or 
perhaps bemg altogether an eye-witness,‘ you have met with 
many and dreadful impieties, that have occurred to some, who 
through such very acts have arrived® ®from small means at 
despotic power and the greatest (state). On account of all 
such events, you would then evidently be unwilling to blame 
the gods as the causes of such things, through your relation- 
ship with them; but at the same time being led by a want of 
reason, and unable to feel an ill-will towards the gods, you 
have arrived at your present state, so as to think that they 
do indeed exist, but that they despise and neglect the affairs 
of men. In order then that your present opinion may not? 


' T have translated as if the Greek were pad’ ote tupeddc, not dAX’ obK 
éupehGco— Ficinus has ‘ temere,” without a\\’— 

2? In lieu of rd viv, Plato evidently wrote rt voiy— remembering 
the expression in Sophocles Cid. T. 473, Aecva pe voty davad rapacon 
sogd¢ oiwvobérag—for so we must read in lieu of Agvd piv obvy—which 
every editor of the dramatist has hitherto failed to correct; while from érav, 
which Eusebius has after ray, Stephens elicited & ’ray, with the approba- 
tion of Ruhnken on Timeus, p.281. But as Ficinus has “ valde turbaris,” 
perhaps he found in his MS. dyay instead of éray: and in that case I 
should prefer dyay re vovy— For this dyay re is similar to wayv rt in 
Phileb. p. 63, B., and in Athenzus xiii. p. 555, A., and the other pas- 
sages quoted by D’Orville on Chariton V. 4,-p. 477, ed. Lips. 

s’—% The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

4—* Ficinus has “audistis fortassis aut etiam ipse vidisti.’ For he 
found in his MS, iowe dé dv axone aigOdbpevoc }} Kai abrémrne mpocru- 
xor, not doy 4 dv axone aicObpevoc f} Kai ravraracww adric abréxryc 
mposruxywy, where (wy airoc is evidently an explanation of airéarnc— 
Cousin however says that the common reading “est irréprochable et 
méme élégante.” 

'® For the sake of the syntax, it is evident that we must read reci—dgu- 
 Kopévorc, not agpexopévwe. 

$6 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has what is more elegant, “ex re 
parva in magnam et ex infimo gradu ad tyrannidem.” 

7 Ficinus has “te trudat,” as if his MS. read HO% ce, not éAOy cor, 
from which I have elicited dey oe— For fAwew and édOeiv are else- 

2F 
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draw you in the direction of impiety to greater suffering, but 
that! we may be able, as it were, to send it away,” while ad- 
vancing (like a disease), by reasonings, let us endeavour to unite 
the reasoning next in order, with that, which we went through 
from the beginning, against the party, who held that gods 
did not exist at all, and to make use of it for the present. 
And do you, Megillus and Clinias, in succession, answer for 
the young man, as you did before; and if in our reasonings 
any-thing difficult occurs, I will, as I did just now, take hold 
of you and cause you to pass the river. 

Clin. You speak correctly. And do you act in this man- 
ner, and we will, to the best of our power, do as you say. 

Megil.2 But, perhaps, it would not be difficult to prove this 
at least, that the gods are no less attentive to small things than 
to such as are pre-eminent in greatness. For I surely * heard 
and was present‘ during what was just now said,’that they 
are good and possess every virtue, and have a care peculiarly 
their own of all things. 

Clin. And I too heard it very distinctly. 

Athen. Let us then after this search out in common thus, 
by speaking of what virtue of theirs do we acknowledge that 
they are good. Come then, to be temperate, we say, and to pos- 
sess a mind, (belongs) to virtue, but their contraries to vice. 

Clin. We say so. 


‘ 


where interchanged, as I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 234, and 
to the passages there quoted I could add not a few more. 

1 T have translated as if the Greek were aX’ iva, not aAX’ édy, to 
which Ast was the first to object. 

2 The verb dzrodvorop7eicOa, similar to “ averruncare” in Latin, is 
applied to the driving away a calamity or disease; and hence I have in- 
troduced just afterward the words, “like a disease,” as has been done just 
before in the phrase “ impietatis morbum,” and for the same reason, by 
Ficinus; whose translation, “‘remedium pro viribus, opinionem hance 
refutantes adhibeamus,”’ is thus partially adopted by Taylor, “ to the ut- 
most of our power to convince you of its fallacy.” 

* I have adopted the arrangement of the speeches suggested by Ast; 
while in dove, found in five MSS., and #«ovor, in three, lies hid akneoa 
or #Knkderv. So too again, where one MS. reads éan«oey for érneovoy, 
there Plato éanxnxéev. In like manner dxovere is quoted incorrectly 
by Georg. Lecapen. in lieu of dkejxoac in Meno, § 32. 

4—‘ Plato has. here, as elsewhere, adopted an torepov mpdrspov. Fi- 
cinus therefore, designedly perhaps, abridged the whole passage in his 
version, “ preesertim cum paulo ante dictum fuerit, eos omni virtute re- 
fertos providentiam omnium sibi propriam vendicare.”’ 
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Athen. And that fortitude (belongs) to virtue, and cow- 
ardice to vice. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And shall we say that some of these are base, and 
others honourable ? 

Clin. Of necessity. 

Athen. And shall we say that of such things those, that are 
vile, if (vile) they are,! belong to us; but that to gods there 
is no share in aught that is great or small amongst things of 
this kind? 

Clin. And this too every one would acknowledge. 

Athen. What then, shall we place carelessness, and idleness, 
and luxuriousness, as belonging to the virtue of soul? Or 
how do you say? 

Clin. How can we? 

Athen. But belonging to the contrary ? 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen. The contraries therefore to these belong to that 
which is contrary. 

Clin. To that which is contrary. 

Athen. What then, would a person luxurious, and careless, 
and idle, whom the poet? says is most like the bees without a 
sting, be *wholly of such a kind amongst us ?3 

Clin. *Having spoken most correctly.‘ 

Athen. It must not then be said, that a god has a habit of 


. 


! On the ellipse in eiwep Ast refers to ii. § 10. 

? Hesiod in ’Epy. 300. 

38 The Greek is 6 rowvrog rao Hpiv. But four MSS. acknowledge 
mac, adopted by Stalbaum; who confesses however the passage to be 
corrupt, nor is it clear how it ought to be corrected. Ficinus has— 
*nonne odio nobis habetur’’—as if his MS. read yiyvotr’ dv orvynric 
in lieu of yiyvoir’ ay 6 rovovroc— Hence, if we read rac év npiv like- 
wise, we shall probably have what Plato wrote, unless we adopt Winckel- 
mann’s—6 rowvrog raot vepeonroc, got from the words in Hesiod, Tw 
yé Goi vepeciar. 

4—* To make something like sense out of these words, Ficinus, who is 
followed by Taylor, translated—‘‘ Rectissime profecto poeta ille cecinit.”’ 
But the question is not whether Hesiod said what was correct or not, but 
what any one else would say. Hence I suspect the true reading to be 
"Op0érara raira ye 6 timwy eiror dy: i. e. “ He who says so, would 
say so most conpeet yi For raira might easily have dropt out after ’Op- 
Oérara, and cio: dy after cimwy. With regard to the formula, perpetual 
in Plato, see Ast on iii. p. 682, and myself on Criton, § 8, n. 10. And 
to the passages there quoted I = “as add full twenty more. 

F 
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such a kind that he himself hates it; nor must we overlook 
it, when a person attempts to say so much. 

Clin. By no means. For how could it (be said) ? 

Athen. But of him, to whom it belongs pre-eminently to do, 
and to take care of, any thing, does the mind take care of 
great things, but neglect small? (And)! shall we not do wrong 
entirely in the case of a person by praising such an assertion ? 
But let us view the matter in this way. Does not he, who 
acts so,? whether a god or a man, so act according to two 
kinds (of acting) ? 

Clin. What two? 

Athen. We will tell (you).* Either because he thinks it of 
no consequence to the whole, when the small are neglected ; 
or, if it is of consequence, he does through indolence and luxu- 
riousness (knowingly) disregard them.* Or does negligence 
take place in any other way? For surely, when it is impos- 
sible to take care of all things, there will not then be a neg- 
lect of things small, or great, in the case of the party not taking 
care of what °either a god may be wanting in power or some 
trifling person unable to take care.° 

Clin. How not ?® 

[11.] Athen. Now then let those two, who, although they both 
confess that there are gods, yet one (says) they are easy to be 
turned aside, and the other that they neglect matters of small 
moment, give an answer to us three. Do ye both assert, first 
that the gods know, and see, and hear all things, and that no- 


’ Ihave with Taylor inserted “and, ” as if wai had dropt out before 
KaTa— 

? i, e. neglects the small. 

° Ficinus omits \éyouey: which Stephens and all subsequent editors 
assign to Clinias on the authority of Eusebius. But in that case Plato 
would have written Aéyerc, or Aéyousey ay ; 

‘ In 6 dé, to which Stephens justly objects, lies hid sid@e—or, since 
Ficinus has “ pigritia mollitieque detentus ”—adovg—a word elsewhere 
corrupted, as I have shown on Aésch. Prom. 918. 

5—5 The Greek is—duvdper Oedc 7} PaddAdc Tic, Hy érumIC Kai pH dvya- 
Tog émyedeioOar yiyynrat. The version of Ficinus—* sive homo quidam 
sit impotens, sive deus aliquis non posse fingatur”—who either found in 
his MS. or else wished to read—1 &vOpw7o¢ ric—duvaper padrog 4 Dede 
Tig pn Suvarog éaipedeioOar héynrat. I have translated as if Plato wrote 
7H dvvdper Oede wy tAdumic, f Kai—Ppaddr6dg ric pr) Ovvarde— 

5 In lieu of dy the syntax requires od. For otherwise to supply the 
ellipse €orac would be united to dv, which I have shown to be impossible, 
in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 125—132. 
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thing of what there is a perception or knowledge can lie hid 
from them? Do ye say that such is the case? Or how ? 

Clin. That it is such. 

Athen. What then, that they are able to do all things over 
which there is a power to mortals and immortals ? 

Clin. How will they not agree that such too is the case ? 

Athen. We five then have agreed that the gods are good 
and the best. 

Clin. Entirely. . 

Athen. Is it not, then, impossible to confess that they do at 
all any thing whatever through indolence and luxuriousness, 
since they are such as we confess they are? For with us in- 
activity is the offspring of cowardice, but indolence of inactivity 
and luxuriousness. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. Now of gods not one is negligent through inactivity 
and indolence ; for in cowardice surely they have no share. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. It remains then that, if they neglect things of little 
moment and size of those in the universe, they would do so 
either through their knowing that there is no need of taking 
care of things of this kind; 'or—what remains but to think 
the contrary ?! 

Clin. Nothing. 

Athen. Whether then, O thou ? most excellent and best of 
men,” shall we put you down, as saying that (the gods) are 
ignorant, and through theirignorance neglect, when they ought 
to take care; or that, knowing what is proper, they do just 
as the weakest of mankind are said* to do, when they know 


1_! The introduction of a question, where one would expect an as- 
sertion, expressive of another alternative, is at variance with the generally 


transparent style of the author. 

2—* I confess myself quite incompetent to understand, much less to 
explain, the difference between apore and BéAriore. Ficinus has merely 
“O vir eximie.” 

3 Plato had probably in mind the sentiment of Medea, in Euripides, 
Kai pavOdvw piv, ola dpgy piitw raxd* Oupoc dé Kpsicowy THY ipoy 
Bovdevparwy, in v. 1074, 5, where it is strange that Porson did not per- 
ceive that the dramatist wrote, rév cakév Bovrevparwy— similar to 
“video meliora proboque; Deteriora sequor,” in Ovid, and the version 
by Meursius of Chalcidius, ‘‘ Nec me latet nunc, quam cruenta cogitem; 
Sed vincit ira sanitatem pectoris—” both of which passages are quoted by 
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there are other things better to be done! than what they are 
really doing, they do not do them through some failure, aris- 
ing from pleasure or pain. 

Clin. But how could there be ignorance ? ? 

Athen. Do not human affairs partake of a nature endued 
with soul? and at the same time is not man of all animals the 
most pious towards the gods ? 8 

Clin. It appears so. 

Athen, Now we assert that all mortal animals are the pro- 
perty of gods, to whom belongs * the whole of heaven. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let then any one say that these things are to the 
gods either small or great, (it matters not);> for on neither 
ground would it be fitting for our owners, who are the most 
careful and the best, to neglect us. For let us, in addition to 
these points, consider still further this. 

Clin. What ? 

Athen. Respecting sensation and power, are they not na- 
turally contrary to each other, with reference to easiness and 
difficulty ? 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. To see and hear small things is more difficult than 
large. But on the other hand, to carry, and to rule over, and 
to take care of, small and few things, is for every one more 
easy than in the case of their contraries. 

Clin. Yes, more easy. 


' T have taken zrovety in a passive sense after BeAriw, remembering a 
similar expression, ‘Pdwy dvAdooey for pvAdooecOa, in Med. 320. Ficinus, 
‘it would seem, not aware of this, and remembering the passage in Ovid, 
has given this version, ‘‘ An sicut improbos homines dicimus meliora qui- 
dem videre, sed voluptate aut dolore fractos deteriora sequi, sic deos, 
quamvis sciant providendum esse, similiter non providere.” 

2 Instead of av, one of the best MSS. read ava, which evidently leads 
to dv dyvora ein— and so I have translated. For otherwise vy would 
have nothing to which it could be referred. 

5 Compare a similar sentiment in Menexen. $ 7. ; : 

* In lieu of ®y zep, Ficinus, as shown by his “ quemadmodum,” found 
in his MS. wozep, of which Ast here approves, and Wyttenbach likewise 
on Pheedon, p. 62, B., § 16, rodc dvOpwrove tv rHv krnuarwy Toig Devic 
eivat. 

5 So Ast supplies the ellipse before yao—of which Ficinus not being 
aware, thus renders, ‘‘ Jam ergo, seu parva hec sive magna quis dixerit 
diis esse, nullo modo, cum providentissimi atque optimi sint, negligenda 
sibi sua possessio est—”’ which Taylor has for the most part adopted. 
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Athen. But when the whole of a thing is enjoined upon a 
physician, both willing and able to cure, will the whole itself! 
ever be in a good state, while he is taking care of great mat- 
ters, but neglecting parts that are small? 

Clin. By no means. 

Athen. Nor will things many and large, apart from the few 
and small, *(be in a good state)? in the case of pilots, or 
-army-leaders, or housekeepers, nor, *on the other hand, of 
‘some ® statesmen, or any other person of such a kind. For ma- 
sons say, that great stones do not lie well without small ones.‘ 

Clin. * For how (is it possible) ? 

Athen, We will not then think it right® for a god at least 
‘to be even more vile than mortal artificers ; who, the better 
they are, by so much the more do they from one art bring 
out accurately and perfectly the works small and great, per- 
taining to their own trade; but that a god, who is most wise, 
and both willing and able to take care of things, does of 
things which, being small, it is easy to take care of, take 
no care at all, like a person inactive or timid, or listless 
through labour, but only of things that are large.® 

Clin. Let us by no means, O guest, receive this notion, re- 
specting the gods; for we should form a conception neither 
holy nor true. ‘ 

Athen. We seem then, to myself, to have conversed in 
very moderate manner with him who loves to find fault with 
the carelessness on the part of the gods. 


! I have adopted aird, found in Eusebius, in lieu of adr@— 

2_2 Ast supplies eadéc Ee from the preceding speech. 

3+ In lieu of reai one MS.-has roio.w— Hence in ad and rui, neither of 
which is suited to the train of thought, there lies hid, I suspect, some 
other reading ; perhaps odd @ roic wrodtruwoic—where @ is put for row- 
rotc—as I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom, p. 223. 

* Donaldson in The New Cratylus, p. 551, ed. 1, compares very 
aptly Soph. Aj. 158, Kairou opixpot peyadwy xwpic Upadrepdyv ripyov 
pupa rédovra. Mera yap peyadoy Bade apior’ dv, Kai péyac dpboi6 
t26 purpotépwy. He did not however perceive that in the words of Plato 
there probably lies hid a proverbial hexameter—O’ yap dvev pixpwy pe- 
yarouc xéic®’ tori NiDouve ed. d 

55 The Greek is ig yao dv ; M2) roivvy—atwowpev— But there is 
nothing to which ay can be referred; and moreover prj—d&mowper is 
rather doubtful Greek. To meet the latter difficulty, we might read 
dépev with Thedoretus in Therap. Serm. vi. p. 570, B., or—Ov py . 
‘roivuy 4€uéoopev—which last word is found in one of the best MSS. 

6 The aposiopesis is to be supplied from the next speech of Clinias. 
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Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. By forcing him through our reasoning to confess 
that he does not speak correctly. He seems however to my- 
self to be still in want of enchantments by certain words.! - 

Clin. Of what kind, my good man ? 

[12.] Athen. Let us persuade the young man by our reason- | 
ings, that by him, who takes care of the universe, with a view to 
the safety and excellence of the whole, every thing has been ar- 
ranged, each part of which, as far as possible, suffers and acts 
what is suited to it; and that over each of these parts rulers 
have been appointed with reference to even the smallest por- 
tion of action and passion, ? having worked out an end to the 
ultimate distribution ;? of which parts, even thy portion, O 
miserable man, is one, and although it is very small, it is con- 
tinually stretching its view to the whole. But this very 
thing has lain hid from you, that all generation is for the sake 
of the whole, in order that the existence of the universe may 
be happy in its life, and not for the sake of you ; but that you 
exist for the sake of the universe. For every physician, and 
every skilful handicraftsman, works out all things for the sake 
of the whole, stretching (his view)* to that which is the best, 
taken in common ; and he fashions a part for the sake of the 
whole, and not the whole for the sake of a part.t But you 
take it ill, through not knowing that what is best with 
respect to yourself, happens both to the universe and yourself, 
according to the power of a common generation. But since a 
soul, connected > at one time with one body and at another with 


' Stephens compares the expression pbOoug odc—éy éawpdaig—eyopé- 
voug, in p. 877, D. § 3. 

2_2 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which Stalbaum con- 
ceives to be corrupt ; and so too does Ast; for he proposes to read rehéwe 
in lieu of réAvc: but I confess I cannot see what is gained by the change. 
Ficinus has what is intelligible indeed, but not to be got from the Greek 
at present—“ per singulas et extremas universi particulas distributione, 
ad ultimum usque peracta, curam habent’’—as if his MS. read kai pe- 
ptopor Tov bdov Teéwe sic Td Ecyaroy awEepyacpévor, i. e. “ and working 
out a distribution of the universe perfectly to its extreme point.” 

3 I have added “his view,” on account of the preceding Suyreivov 
Bdérrov—from which came here £vyreivoy, corrected first by Stephens 
into Evyreivwy from Eusebius. 

‘ Of this passage in Plato Horace had perhaps a recollection, when he 
wrote his remark—“ Infelix operis summe, quia ponere totum Nescit.” 

5 In lieu of cvvreraypévyn one would prefer cupremnypivy— 
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another, undergoes all kinds of changes through itself, or 
through some other soul, nothing else remains for the player 
at pebbles! than to place the habit, which has become better, 
into a better place, but the worse into a worse, according to 
the proper condition of each, in order that they may obtain 
their fitting allotment. - 

Clin. In what way do you mean ? 
_ Athen. I appear to myself to be speaking in that way, by 
which an inactivity on the part of the gods in taking care of 
all things would seem to have a reason. For if any one, al- 
ways looking to the whole, were to mould all things by changing 
their forms—for instance, water ?with a soul? from fire, 
and either* many things from one or one from many—parti- 
cipating in a first, or second, or even a third generation, the 
things relating to an altered arrangement would be infinite in 
number. But now there is a wonderful easiness to the party 
taking a care of the universe. 

Clin. How again, say you ? 

Athen. Thus. After our king had seen all his actions, pos- 
sessing a soul,‘ and much of virtue existing in them, and much 
of vice, and both soul and body being a thing ° indestructible, 


1 The game called werreia I have supposed to be something similar to 
the modern backgammon. But. Ficinus has here “ harum rerum ordi- 
natori, tanquam talos jacienti,” from which it is easy to elicit, what the 
sense requires, pyov, oloy mrerredry, airy (i. e. Puyg) Asirerac— With 
regard to the metaphor, in addition to the authors quoted here by Ast, 
may be added those, of which 1 have given a list on Ausch. Suppl. 14, to 
be still increased by as many more. 

22 In lieu of Zuvxov Cornarius proposed to read éupiyov—“ cold-pro- 
ducing—”’ But Ast says that in éuWvyor there is another allusion to the 
theory of Heracleitus; who conceived that from the change of the fiery 
particles of matter into the aqueous the principle of all things was evolved, 
as we learn from Clemens Alexandr. Strom. y. p. 712, while according 
to Plotinus in Ennead. iv. 8, 1, p. 468, the doctrine of all things undergo- 
ing a change was the leading tenet of the same philosopher. 

I have with Ast adopted #, the conjecture of Cornarius, in lieu of }— 

4 How actions can be said to have a soul, I confess I cannot under- 


5—5 Hereagain I am at a loss to understand how that, which is indestruc- 
tible, is not eternal. Taylor indeed says that body, when it is corrupted, 
is resolved into the elementary wholes, from which it originated, but 
is never destroyed. This would however be true only of the particles of 
which a body is composed, not of the body, taken as a mass of particles 
put into some form; for the form might be destroyed, while the particles 
remained indestructible. 
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but not eternal,® like the gods, existing according to law,! for 
there never would have been a generation of living beings, if 
either of these (soul or body) had been destroyed,—and that 
the thing which, as being? a good in the soul, has been thought 
to be always naturally disposed to be of service, but that the 
thing which, as being an evil in it, (has been thought) to do 
mischief,—all this, when (the king) beheld, he planned, where 
each of the parts should » situated, and cause virtue to gain 
the victory in the universe,’ and vice to suffer a defeat, in the 
easiest* and best manner. He planned therefore generally ® 
this, how a thing, being generated of what kind, what seat it 
ever ought to share in,® and in what place’ reside ; but he left 
to the will of each of us the causes of generation of *this or 
that. %For wherever a person has a desire, and of what kind 
he may be as to his soul, there nearly on each occasion, and 
such becomes each of us, for the most part.? 


1 By “law,” says Taylor, Plato meant intellectual distribution; so 
that the gods according to “law,” are those divine natures, which pro- 
ceed from the intellect of the fabricator of the universe ; while by “law,” 
Ast understands “ the law of fate.” But in that case Plato would have 
written here, as he does shortly afterwards—kara ry Tie sipappévne 
ratw Kai vopov— 

? I have adopted, what Stephens suggested, wc by for bcov, which I 
cannot understand. Cousin says that we dv means the same as bcov. 

3 In lieu of rg one MS. has air; which | seems to lead to some other 
reading. 

* On the doubled superlative padora pgora, see Monk on Hippol. 487. 

5 Ficinus has ‘‘ ad universum,’’ as if his MS. read wpdc ro way, trans- 
lated by Taylor, ‘‘ with reference to the universe,” and by Ast, “ universi 
rationibus convenientem—’’ And hence we can avoid the impropriety i in 
TO Toiby Ti—by reading pdc TO way TovTO, Toy Ti— 

§ Ficinus has “ sortiri,” as if his MS. read peradayydvew— 

7 I hardly understand here the difference between tdpav and rérove : 
for where the seat is, there also will be the place. Ficinus has “‘ sedem 
habitationemque—” 

— So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus—“ talis cujusdam aut 
talis—” as if his MS. read rod zroiov #} rewo¢c— Eusebius and Theodoretus 
offer rd woiov rivog—approved of by Stephens and Ast. But the definite 
= could not be thus united to the indefinite rrvoc. 

—* Such is the literal version of the Greek, out of which I must leave 
Pa others to make what sense they can. Iam quite in the dark. In 
lieu of 6 drrotde TiC WY Theodoretus has, what Ast adopts, é7ot0¢ dy q; Si- 
milar to “ qualisque animus sit”’ in Ficinus ; while from ‘‘ ferme semper 
habitat ” in the same version, Cornarius elicited oxeddy Exdorore oixiZerat, 
Lastly da¢ ijyav is omitted there, as being considered perhaps per- 
fectly useless. F 
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Clin. It is likely. 

Athen, Every thing then, that hasa share of soul, is changed, 
and possesses in itself the cause of the change; but, when 
changed, it is borne along according to the order and law of 
fate. And !of the manners such as being changed are less and 
less (wicked),' proceed along the superficies of the region ;? 
but those that are more (changed) and are more unjust, fall 
into a depth, and into the so-called places below, which per- 
sons, designating by the name of Hades, and what are close 
upon these appellations, greatly fear, and dream of, when living 
3and freed from their bodies; but the soul when it partakes 
more of vice than of virtue through its will and intercourse 
becoming strong, when mixing with divine virtue, it becomes 
pre-eminently such, and it is changed to a pre-eminent place 
entirely holy, after being carried to some other better place ; 
but when the contrary, it transfers its life to the contrary.’ 


1—1 J have translated as if the Greek were opixpdrepa piv ra rév nOwy 
peraBaddovra wai thdrtw Kcacd kard—not opixpdrepa piv roy nOdyY 
peraBaddXovra tXarrw, karad—which Ast would correct by omitting 
éX\drrw, an explanation he says of opexpdrepa: as if any one would ever 
think of explaining a word so common and intelligible as opixpdrepa: 
while to support the syntax in yr, he conceives that ouixporepa roy 
70dy is the same as 70n, & opixpdrepa abroey éori—an idea he would, I 
think, find it difficult to confirm by a parallel passage. Ficinus has 
“que minus peccarunt, minus profunde,” which is evidently a guess, 
and not a very successful one, at the meaning. Cornarius has “que qui- 
dem anime minus ’pravos mores habent, minus mutantur,” which is cer- 
tainly more intelligible, but not to be obtained from the Greek; and if it 
could be, it is at variance with the train of thought, which relates to the 
changes made positively, and not in a greater or less degree. Hence Vi- 
ger on Eusebius Prep. Ev. xiii. 18, p. 703, B., proposed to read ékdrTw 
piv cai ducacérepa, antithetical to rAsiw dé cai aduwrepa in the corre- 
sponding clause. But though éAdrrw péy could scarcely follow opixpd- 
Tepa pév, yet was Viger near the mark; at least he led myself to conjec- 
ture cai ékdrrw kaka, where caxad might have been easily lost before 
Kara— 

2 I confess I cannot understand what Plato meant by rij¢ xwpac—nor 
could Ast, I suspect; for he supplies “terrz ”’ in his translation, “ per 
terre planitiem—’’ But from the subsequent sig BaOo¢ rd re karw deyd- 
peva Tov rorwv—it is evident that some word was written_here origin- 
ally, as antithetical to kaérw Neyopeva, as éximedoy is to Baboc. Now 
this would lead at once to rij¢ dvw ywpac. ‘ 

3_8 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where I am completely in 
the dark; and so too was Ficinus, I suspect; for he has been content to 
give what he conceived to be the general sense —“‘ anima vero, qua ma- 
joris virtutis vel vitii compos est, quando propria voluntate et assidua 
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[13.] 1 This is the judgment of the gods, who hold 
Olympus— 
O thou *boy and youth,? who thinkest that thou art neg- 
lected by the gods; for that the person, who has become 
more wicked, departs to the more wicked souls; but he, who 
has become better, to the better, both in life, and in all? deaths, 
to suffer and do what is fitting for the like* to do to the like. 


consuetudine vehementius permutata, divine virtuti adhesit, talisque 
precipue facta est, in locum similiter longe meliorem sanctumque trans- 
fertur ; que vero contrario modo affecta est, in contrarium translata vitam 
peragitsuam.” Butas Eusebius offers dradvOévrec dé cwuatwy, properly 
opposed to Z#vrec— I suspect that Plato wrote to this effect, duadvOévrec 
dé roy cwparwr peilw Sediaoy, H Puxn Kaxiag f aperng méov bray pE- 
raraBy dua ric airic BobidAnow Kai dudriay yevopévyny ioxvpay kai 
aisxoay’ bray 0 ad pivy apery Oia mpocpitaca, yiyverat SragepsvTwg 
rotavrn, OragepdyTwe Kai, cic rémrov dytoy boy pEeTakomioOsioa, Etc apeivw 
peréBarer’ Oray’ O& Tavayria wow, KaTa TavayTia peOpiocaro tic Tiva 
rémoy avigpoy roy aitnc Bioy: i. e. “ But after being freed from their 
bodies they have a greater fear, when the soul shall have participated in 
more of vice than virtue, through its will and converse (in life) having 
become violent and base. But when on the other hand it shall remain, 
having an intercourse with divine virtue, it becomes such (i. e. divine) pre- 
eminently ; and pre-eminently, after being conveyed to a place entirely 
holy, it is changed for the better ; but when it acts in a contrary manner, 
it has, under contrary circumstances, placed its existence in some unholy 
spot.”” To produce however this light out of darkness, it was requisite 
to alter the position of some words, and to change de dy into dedracwy, 
and o7oray into m\sov oray, and omoray pev into oray pevy, and yty- 
vyrac into yiyverat, and diapepovra into diagepovTwe, and emt ravayria 
into rovy kara Tavayria ; and roroy erepov into Torey amepor ; and lastly, 
on the authority of Eusebius, peOdptcaca into psOdptoaro, which Ste- 
phens was the first to point out and approve. With regard to peifw de- 
diaor, this is evidently required as a climax to the preceding ye go- 
Botvrat—and so too both ioxvpdy and aicxypdy are required by BovrAnow 
and dpiriay: and diagepdyrwe kai by the preceding dtapepdyrwe: and 
lastly, ré7roy dvispoy to balance rérov &ywov: by the aid of which it is 
easy to see that in § 13, where all the MSS. read aywrepov—rérroyr, con- 
trary to the sense, except that of Ficinus, which seems to have had ad7w- 
Tepov, answering to his “‘remotiorem,’’ as remarked by Stephens, Plato 
probably wrote dvepwrepov— Neither of these corrections would however 
meet with the approbation of Winckelmann, if he still adheres to his pro- 
posed reading, rézroy GXoy in lieu of réqov &ytov bAov— 

1_| This is from Hom..00. T. 43. 

22 Tlaic and veavioxog are not, I think, thus united elsewhere. 

* This “all” seems rather strange here, as if the question were about 
many kinds of death. . 

* From wpoopépovor in Ald. Cornarius elicited rpoopepéot, by the aid of 
“a similibus ad similes”’ in Ficinus, And so all the MSS. subsequently 
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But neither must you or any one else’ pray, after becoming 
fortunate,? to be superior to this judgment of the gods. 
For this judgment, pre-eminent above all, did those, who or- 
dained, ordain, and it is meet to regard it carefully in every 
way. For you will never be neglected by it, $not though you 
were so small, as to sink into the depths of the earth, nor so 
lofty, as to fly up to heaven ;* but you will suffer from them 
the fitting punishment, whether you abide here, or depart to 
Hades, or are carried to a place still more wild‘ than those. 
And my language will be the same to you, as it was respecting 
those persons, whom you have seen becoming great after being 
small, and whom, after committing unholy acts, ° [or doing some- 
thing of that kind,]° you thought had become happy after 
being miserable. And then you conceived that you beheld in 
their doings, as in a mirror, the disregard of all things on the 
part of the gods, nor did you know in what way they pay up 
the full amount of their contribution to every one;® and to 
know that, think you, O most courageous of all men, is a thing 
of no consequence ?? which he who is ignorant of, will neither 
see a type of life, nor be able to contribute a discourse about 
it on the subject of happiness or an unhappy fortune. If then 
Clinias here, and the whole of this old assembly,® are able to 
persuade you that you do not know what you are saying about 
the gods, a god himself will kindly give you his aid; but if 


collated. Eusebius has however rpocgvior. But even there some MS. 
probably reads zpoogepéot— 

' Instead of ovre ei GAXoc, Ficinus found in his MS. ore rie dAXoc, 
as remarked by Ast. For his version is “‘ nec alius ullus—”’ 

2 I have adopted edrvyrjc, found in the three best MSS., in lieu of 
arvx7¢, through the usual change of ev and a, as I have shown on Eurip. 
Tro. 606. Ficinus too found eirvyxic¢, as shown by his version, “ adeo 
felicem.” Eusebius however acknowledges aruy7c. 

3_8 On this sentiment, Ast refers to Dorville on Chariton, p. 665, and 
Wyttenbach in Biblioth. Crit. iii. iv. p. 37. 

4 Ficinis has “ remotiorem inaccessibilemque,’’ as if he had found in 
his MS. drwrepoyv cai 4Barov— But see just before in § 12. 

5 The words between the brackets are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. They are certainly superfluous. 

6 I have translated as if the Greek were wavri rw, not rg mavri—for 
the allusion to the universe would be here out of place. 

7 I have adopted zpdc ovdéy, found in Eusebius, in lieu of reg ov 
éeciv— Winckelmann suggests tH¢ ob odXod deiv doxeic; 

8 Instead of yepovcia, Plato probably wrote yepwia, for such was the 
Spartan word. 
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you are still in want of a further reason, hear us, if you possess 
any mind whatever, while we are speaking to the third party. 
For that there are gods, and that they take care of men, I 
would say has been not altogether badly shown by us. But 
that the gods can be turned aside by receiving gifts from those 
who act unjustly, must not be conceded to any one; but on 
the other hand, disproved by every means in our power. 

Clin. You speak most beautifully ; and let us do as you say. 

Athen. Come, then, by the gods themselves, (say)if forsooth! 
they are turned aside in what manner are they so moved; 
and who and what kind of beings are they ? Now it is surely 
necessary for those to be rulers, who regulate continually the 
whole of heaven. 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. But to what rulers are they like? or what rulers 
are like to them *amongst such as it is in our power to meet 
with, while likening the less to the greater ??_ Would such be 
either the rein-holders, while two-yoked cars are contending 
(in the course), or the pilots of ships? Perhaps however they 
may be likened to certain leaders of armies. Or it would 
be possible to liken them to physicians, who have a prudent 
care respecting the war of diseases* about bodies; or to hus- 
bandmen, who, in fear for the generation of plants, wait for the 
usual period of bad seasons; or to the superintendents of 
herds. For, since we have agreed amongst ourselves that 
heaven is full of many good things, and that there are some of 
the opposite kind,.but the majority is of those that are not,* we 
assert that a war of this kind is immortal, and requires a won- 
derful watching. The gods however, and at the same time 
demons, fight on our side; for® we are the property both of 


1 In lieu of ad, which has no meaning here, Plato wrote, what I have | 
translated, 6, taken in its usual ironical sense. 

2—2 Such is the Kteral version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows to the letter, has “ut possibile nobis sit minores majoribus com- 
parare,” as if he had found in his MS. w¢ duvaréy g qpiv arenalew 
peiloowy éhadrrovac, in lieu of drendZover rvyxavery. 

3 Although the expression vdcwy méAguoy might perhaps stand, 45 I 
should have preferred vécwy wordy éopdv— similar to vobowy éopoc in 
esch, Suppl. 677, and“ morborum cohors,” in Horace. Winckelmann sug- 
gests vdoouc did 7évwy, referring to rév010 Nobowy ré, in Hesiod ’Epy. 91. 

* Ast would supply adya0éyv after p— ‘ 

°> The Greek is 6’ aj—but as ad has no meaning, it is properly 
omitted in one good MS. Plato wrote ydp, not dé, as I have translated. ’ 


- 
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gods and demons. But injustice and insolence together with | 
imprudence corrupt us; whereas justice and temperance, 
united to prudence, which dwell in the soul-endued powers of 
the gods, preserve us. Now that some little portion of such 
properties resides in us, one may clearly see even in this way. 
Certain souls residing on the earth, and possessing an unjust 
disposition,' it is plain, have a savage feeling towards the 
souls of their guardians, whether dogs, or shepherds, or in 
every respect the highest of all rulers. (And) falling upon 
these, they persuade them? by flattering words, and some 
prayer-like enchantments*—as say the reports of the wicked— 
that it is lawful for them to possess a superfluity of power 
amongst men, and not to suffer any thing. Now this superfluity, 
what is now denominated a sin, we surely say is called, in the 
case of fleshly bodies, a disease ; in that of the seasons of the 
year, a pestilence ; and in that of cities and polities, by giving 
again to this very word a change, injustice. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Such a reasoning as this it is, therefore, necessary 
for him to state, who asserts that the gods always pardon men 
Sunjust and acting unjustly,® should any one offer a part of 
his unjust gains, just as wolves ®give a small portion of their 


' I have adopted Aja, suggested by Ast, in lieu of Ajppa, which 
Dorville on Chariton, p. 87, vainly identifies with Aja. See Valckenaer 
on Ammonius, p. 87. 

2_* The Greek is mpoorimrovoa. meiMovo.— But no person, who 
wishes to persuade another, would think of making a violent attack upon 
him. Nor can rpoorirrovoa be rendered “ falling down to ”’ in an atti- 
tude of prayer, as applied to souls. There is then, evidently, some error 
in xpocrinroveat. But since rpoorirrovea: suits sufficiently well with 
Onowéerc, one would say that the error is in weiMovor, were it not that 
meiMovar suits equally well with Ow7eiaic Adywy. Hence to avoid either 
dilemma, perhaps Plato wrote dijAor Sri, ei Onpwderc cici—deorbt wy, 
dpwe wAGPoveL rpocTpérovoa—i. e. it is plain that, even if they are 
savage—they still approach them and beg of them by flattering words 


—that it may be lawful— 


8 Ast explains eixraiasc érdaic by “ carminibus preces continentibus ”’ 
—But Plato wrote, no doubt, cai ixereiaug tv ré Tiowy txwdaic, “ and by 
supplications and some enchantments—” 

4 Although éréy and éavréy are united in Homer, they are not so in 
prose. Hence Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has omitted one of those words. 

5_§ Ficinus unable, no doubt, as I am, to see the difference between 
ddixore and déicovory, has merely “ injustis,” adopted by Taylor. 

6_§ By this passage may perhaps be understood the AvKog:Aia alluded 
to in Epist. iii. p. 318, E. 
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plunder to dogs,® who, being softened down by gifts, allow 
them to seize upon the sheep. Is not this the assertion of 
those who say that the gods are easily turned aside ? 

Clin. It is this. 

[14.] Athen. To which then of the aforesaid guardians would 
any man 'by likening the gods' not become a laughing-stock ? 
Is it to pilots, who turned aside 

2 By wine-libations and the scent of fat,” 
destroy both the ships and the sailors ? 

Clin. By no means. 

Athen. Nor yet to charioteers, who, when drawn up in order 
for contest, are induced by a bribe to give up the victory to 
the other two-yoked cars. 

Clin. For in speaking such a speech you would speak of a 
dreadful likeness. 

Athen. Nor yet to army-leaders, nor to physicians, nor to 
husbandmen, nor to shepherds, nor to certain dogs softened 
down by wolves. 

Clin. Speak good words. For how could? (a person, by so 
likening them, not be a laughing-stock) ? 

Athen. But are not all the gods the greatest of all guardians, 
and over the greatest affairs ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen, Shall we then say that those, who watch over the 
most beautiful things, and over *themselves pre-eminently,* 
with a guard as respects virtue, are worse than dogs, and 
men of a moderate kind, who would never betray justice for 
the sake of bribes> given in an unholy manner from unjust 
men? 

Clin. By no means—such an assertion is not to be borne ; 
and of those, who are engaged in every kind of impiety,° he 


— The Greek is dzeumdZwy dpoiove pdhaxag elvat Oeodvc— But Fi- 
cinus found, no doubt, guAd«wy without opotoue etvarc—for his version is 
_ quibus preedictorum custodum deos aliquis conferens—” 
—* Plato had in mind IX. A. 500. 
3 After dy is to be supplied ave«aZwy rarayéhaorog ov ytyvoro, from 
a preceding speech of the Athenian. 
—* In lieu of duagépovrac abrode, which I cannot understand, I: have 
translated as if the Greek were duagepdvTwe airobe— 
5 Instead of dwowy, “ gifts,” one would have expected rather dwpeiy, 
¥ bribes,” as I have translated. 
—® The words between the numerals here, or between those at —* 
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who lays hold of this opinion runs the risk surely of being 
most justly adjudged to be ‘of all impious persons? the worst 
and most impious. 

Athen. Let us say, then, that the three subjects proposed, 
namely, that the gods exist and have a care of (all things),! 
and that they are not to be drawn aside (by entreaties) con- 
trary to what is just, have been demonstrated sufficiently. 

Clin. How not? and we give our votes together in favour 
of these reasonings. 

Athen. The arguments have however been somehow stated 
with greater vehemence through the love of contention in bad 
men. But, friend Clinias, this love of contention has been in- 
dulged in on this account, that wicked persons may not imagine 
that, by being the masters in words, they have a licence to do 
what they please, (according to) ? * what and of what magnitude 
and of what kind* they conceive of the gods. There has then 
arisen a readiness on this account, to speak in rather a novel 4 
manner. But if we have done even a little of moment to- 
wards persuading somehow the (three)*® men to hate them- 
selyes and to love manners quite the reverse, the prelude to 
the laws relating to impiety will have been spoken by us to 
a good purpose. 

Clin. There is a hope at least; but should (the event be) 
not so, this kind of discourse will bring no blame upon the 
lawgiver. 

[15.] Athen. After the prelude, then, such a discourse as 
is the interpreter of the laws, would follow ® correctly, pro- 


are evidently an interpolation. They are omitted in the former place by 
Ficinus, whom Taylor does, and Ast would, follow. They ought rather 
to be omitted in the latter. For we find in § 15, wepi dotBeay évrwr. 
But in both passages Plato wrote, I suspect, iévrwy. For eivat mepi re 
is scarcely correct Greek. 

1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, alone has ‘ omnium.” 

® The syntax and sense show that ca” has dropt out before 2@— Hence 
Taylor has “ conformably to—”’ 

3% Ficinus has merely “et qualiacunque adversus deos,” as if his 
MS. read rai ofa rpd¢ Peodc— in lieu of & 61) Kai bea Kai ola epi Oeode— 
Cousin would omit @ 67) cai and read é:avoeic@or. 

* On account of c¢odpérepoy just before, perhaps vewrépwe means here 
“yather like a young man.” 

5 I have translated as if A (i. e. rpeic) had dropt out before “Avdpac, 
for there were three parties, whose ideas Plato had shown to be in- 
correct, 

§ So Taylor after Ficinus, who fone no doubt #ro:ro in his MS., an- 

G 
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claiming to all impious persons, that they must stand apart 
from their depraved manners, and (betake themselves) to such 
as are pious. But against those, who are not persuaded, let 
this be the law relating to impiety. If any one is impious in 
word or deed, let any one who happens to be present repel 
him by giving information to the magistrates; and let the 
magistrate, who first hears of it, bring, according to law, the 
party before the court of justice appointed for such matters. 
But if any magistrate, on hearing of it, does not act so, let him 
be accused of impiety by any one, who is willing to betheavenger 
on behalf of the laws. And if any one is convicted, let the 
court of justice fix a fine against each person! for each act of 
impiety. And let a prison in the case of all be assigned, since ? 
there are three prisons in the city; one in common for the 
generality of crimes committed about the Market-place, for the 
sake of safety tothe majority of persons; another by the spot, 
where meetings take place at night, and which has the name 
of the House of Correction; and another in the middle of the 
country, where the locality is most solitary and wild,® and 
4having as an appellation of punishment some ill name.* 
> There being respecting impiety three causes which we have 


swering to his “sequitur.’’ Stalbaum however defends yiyvoro, and 
refers to his small edition of the Euthyph. p. 5, C, 

' I have adopted Winckelmann’s évi éxdorw in lieu of év éxaore 

2 To avoid rd dobvderoy, Stephens suggested, what Ast has adopted, 
yé for 6?: but Plato wrote rather are, as I have translated. 

3 Ficinus renders dypwrarog incorrectly by. “ silvestris.”’ 

4—4 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where others may, but I 
will not, believe that Plato wrote rywwpiag Exwy trrwvupiay onpny tiva. 
For it is evident that irwyvpiav is the explanation of @yuny; while, since 
every prison is a place of punishment, the name of no individual one 
would be ripwpia, although it might be pwpia, as the opposite to cwopor- 
tornpiov. Hence we must read pwpiac—For thus the philosopher would 
lead us to consider wickedness to be only a kind of folly. Ficinus has 
‘*supplicii nomine notatus.” 

5—* Such is the literal version of the Greek, repi dotBeay O2 6yrwy 
airiac piv rp.civ, aiorep Kai dindPoper, where Ast, despairing doubtless 
of being able to make out the syntax, is content to give the sense in his 
version, “‘Quum tribus de causis (homines) in impietate versentur:” and 
so too is Ficinus, ‘tres quoque impietatis, ut supra narrayimus, cause 
sunt.” I suspect however that Plato wrote, epi acéBeay 0 iéyrwy A 
Airiac ty rorciv, alorep dunOoper, dbo 6j— i, e. “ The three being en- 
gaged in impiety from the three causes which we have gone through, two 
indeed—”’ For here, as before in § 14, iéyrwy has been corrupted into 
évtwy, and A (three) been lost through A in airiate, 
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gone through; and since from each of such-like causes two are 
produced, there will be six kinds of crimes against the gods ; 
which, 'as being worthy of a distinction,! require neither an 
equal nor a similar punishment.’ For to him, who may think that 
gods do not exist at all, there may be a naturally just habit (of 
mind) ; and such become the haters of the wicked ; and through 
their bearing ill with injustice, they do not give themselves up 
to committing actions of that kind, and they avoid the unjust, 
and love the just. .? But upon whom, in addition to their 
opinion that all things are destitute of the gods, there falls 
a want of self-control in pleasures and pains, and to whom 
there is present a strong memory and a quickness in learning, 
the notion that gods do not exist, would be one circumstance com- 
mon to both; but in the mischief done to the rest of mankind, 
one effects less of evil, the other more ;? for the one would in 
word be full of a freedom of speech on the subject of the gods, 
and about sacrifices and oaths, and, laughing at the others, he 
would perhaps render the rest like himself, should he not meet 
with punishment. But the other, who thinks as the former does, 
is called by the vulgar clever,’ but is full of fraud and strata- 
gem ;* from whom many diviners are produced, and such as 
are excited’ with respect to every kind of witchcraft ; and 
sometimes, too, from them are produced tyrants, and mob- 
orators, and army-leaders; and those, who plot against® 
private mysteries,’ and with the plans of men called so- 
phists. Of these indeed there are many species. But two 
of them are worthy of legislation ; one of which the ironic®: 


1—1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

*_2 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I confess I do not 
understand; nor could, I think, Ficinus; who has in the last clause, 
what Taylor has adopted to the letter, “in hoc autem differunt, quod, 
ceteris hominibus ille minus, hic plus, nocet.”’ 

3 From evrvy7c, found in two MSS., in lieu of edpu7c, Winckelmann 
elicits eteroyoc, and refers to xii. p. 950, B., Ociov d& rt Kai evaroxor. 

‘ Literally “ambush,” in Greek évédpac, which is strangely applied 
here to the mind of a man. 

5 Winckelmann readscai ra epi ryy—ceernptvor, referring to ii. p.635, D. 

® Such is the exact meaning of é1BeBovdevedrec. But the sense seems 
to require “‘ plot against others with their own private mysteries—’’ 

7 [ have translated, with Cornarius, as if the Greek were pyxavaic¢, not 
pnxavai: which Ast considers as the abstract for the concrete. Ficinus 
has “et qui homines captiunculis sophistarum decipiunt,” which gives a 
better sense. : 

® I confess I cannot understand what Plato means by eipwyxdv here. 

2462 
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errs in a way to deserve not one or two deaths, (but 
more) ;! but the other requires admonition and bonds. In like 
manner the notion that the gods are careless, produces two 
errors; and that they are easily turned aside, another two. 
Of these persons, so placed apart, such as have become so 
through folly, without a vicious frowardness and manners, let 
the judge ? appointed by law,? put into the House of Correc- 
tion, for not less than five years; and during that time, let no 
one of the citizens converse with them, except those, who 
participating in the assembly by night,’ associate for the pur- 
pose of admonition and the safety of the soul. And when the 
period of their imprisonment expires, if any one amongst them 
appears to be modestly behaved, let him dwell together with 
the modest; but if not, and he is again convicted on such a 
suit, let him pay the penalty of death. But such as, in addition 
to their believing that gods do not exist, or that they are 
careless, or easily turned aside, become brute-like, and de- 
spising mankind, allure the souls of many while living, and 
pretend they can allure too the souls of the dead, and pro- 
mise they can ‘persuade the gods, as bewitching them with 
sacrifices, and prayers, and incantations,‘ and who endeavour by 
these means to destroy utterly individuals and whole fami- 
lies and cities, for the sake of their property ; amongst these 
whoever shall be deemed to be convicted, let the court of 
justice determine that he is to be imprisoned® according to law 
in the prison of the midland district; and let no free-man be 
ever allowed to visit him; but let the food, appointed for him 
by the guardians of the laws, be brought to him by servants ; 
and, when he dies, let him be cast out, beyond the boundaries 
of the country, unburied ; and if any free-men shall ® together 
bury him,® let the party undergo the punishment for impiety 

" On “ many deaths,” see at ix. § 10. Ficinus alone has what the sense 
requires—“ sed pluribus.” Dy 

? The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

° On the vuKrépuvog ZbdXoyoe, see at xii. § 14. 

+_* A similar idea is expressed in Rep. ii. § 7, quoted by Ast. 

5 In lieu of dedso@ar, which could not be applied to a future event, 
common sense requires dsdjcecPar: on which Attic future passive see 
myself at Aisch. Eum. 302. Ficinus, omitting riudrw 7d dicaorhpwoy, 
has merely ‘ vinciatur.” , 

‘—§ Ast, who justly finds fault with cvv@dmry, did not see that Plato 
wrote Td odipa Oanry, i.e. “ bury his body.” 
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through any person who is willing to obtain by lot a trial.! 
Tf he leaves behind him children, sufficient? for the state, let 
the guardians of orphans take care of these likewise, as being 
orphans not less than the others, from the day, on which their 
father was convicted. 

But it is meet for a common law to be established in all 
these cases, such as shall cause the masses to behave less im- 
properly towards the gods, both in word and deed, and may 
render them moreover less devoid of intellect, through not per- 

-mitting them to attend to sacred matters in a manner contrary 
tolaw. Now let this law be laid down simply for all together. 
Let no one practise sacred rites in a private dwelling.? But when 
it enters into the mind of any one to sacrifice, let him go to 
the public buildings, and there sacrifice ; and let him place his 
offerings in the hands of the priests and priestesses, to whom 
the holy ritual is a care ; and let him pray, both himself and 
whoever else may wish to join with him in prayer. And let 
this take place on this account. It is not easy to build 
temples and place statues of the gods; but to do such things 
correctly, is the work of some mighty intellect. But it isa 
custom with all women especially, and all‘ men in sickness, or 
in danger, or in want, and, on the contrary, when they receive 
an abundance of any thing, ever to consecrate that which is 
at hand, and to vow sacrifices, and to promise statues to the 
gods, and to demons, and to the sons of the gods; when they 
are awakened by frightful® apparitions, and in dreams bring 
up the recollection of many visions likewise; against all of 
which things they endeavour to make for each of themselves ® 
remedies, by filling all the streets ’ and all the villages with altars 
and chapels, and fixing them in purified places, and *wherever 
a person has met with such events. On account of all which 


1 On the phrase Aayyavey dieny, see Ast on vi. § 9. 

2 I do not remember to have met elsewhere with ixavotd¢, used in a 
similar manner. 

3 Ast quotes a similar enactment in the laws of the Twelve Tables at 
Rome. ‘‘ Separatim nemo habessit deos.” 

4 In lieu of xdyry Taylor, by his “all,”? seems to have wished to read 
maow, subsequently found in a good MS. 

> I have translated as if the Greek were dragdBorg, not dud goBove. 

6 { have adopted éxaoro.ot, found in three MSS., in lieu of éeaoraror— 

7 Instead of ofxiac Plato wrote, I suspect, dyuide, as I have translated. 
See Buttmann on Demosthen. Mid. § 15, n. 2. ; 

88 Such 1 conceive to be the meaning of the words kai dmn ric Ervye 
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things it is meet to act according to the law now mentioned, 
and on account moreover of the impious ; in order that they 
may not, after acting fraudulently by such doings, put up al- 
tars in their private dwellings; and, thinking to render the 
gods propitious by sacrifices and prayers in secret, increase 
injustice unlimitedly, and give rise to accusations on the part of 
the gods against them and those, who permitted them (to do so), 
although the latter were themselves ! the best of all ;! and thus 
the whole city meet? justly, after a certain manner, with mis- 
chief through the impious. The god, however, shall not blame 
the lawgiver. For let the law be laid down that no one is to have 
holy places in private houses ;.and the party, who is discovered 
as having other places and performing orgies, except such as are 
public, let the person, who is cognizant of it, denounce to the 
guardians of the laws ; and let them, *if a man or a woman 
has it, not having committed any great or impious crime,’ or- 
der the parties to carry their private sacred affairs to the pub- 
lic places ; and not persuading,‘ let them punish with a fine, 
until they are carried. But, if any one shall be conspicuously 
committing, ®not the impious deed of unholy boys, but of 
men,° whether by sacrificing® to the gods in private or in 
public temples, let him be condemned to death, as one who 
has sacrificed, not being pure; and let the guardians of the 
laws, 7after deciding, whether there is (any impiety) or not, 
roy TowvTwy : which Ast renders “ ubicunque ejusmodi homines ea col- 
locant—”’ Ficinus, apparently unable to understand them, has omitted 
them entirely, and so after him has Taylor. 

1_1 As five MSS. read BeXriorore, I have altered abrey into ravrwy— 

2 Ast quotes very opportunely Hesiod ’Epy. 238, TlokAdx«t wai Eupraica 
roduc Kakou avdpdc amrnipa—where arraipecOat, like a7roAavew here, is 
used in the sense of ‘‘ unhappily enjoying—” a meaning first remarked 
by Jensius in Lection. Lucian. 1. 4, p. 24. 

3_3 The words between the numerals Ficinus doubtless found trans- 
posed, as he has translated them ; or else he exercised a sound discretion 
in so transposing them, 

_4 One would have expected here zretoOéivra¢ in lieu of zeiPorrec, 
which Ast strangely says is put for zre:Oopévouc. 

5_§ Ficinus has “‘ non puerilem sed nefariam impietatem,’’ who there- 
fore did not find in his MS. dvdpév. But what he did find, it is not so 
easy to tell; and still less, to what circumstances Plato is here alluding. 

6 So Taylor, from “ sacrificando” in Ficinus, who probably found in 
his MS. iepevodpevog instead of Wpvodpevoc. 

7—' This seems a rather strange enactment. For if the guardians of 
the laws decided that there was no act of impiety on the part of the boys, 
there could be no necessity for bringing the matter before a court of jus- 
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on the part of the children, bring it before a court of justice,7 
and thus put in their case a finish to the trial for impiety. 





BOOK XI. 


[1.] Arrer these, the compacts with each other would re- 
quire from us a suitable regulation. Now a thing of this 
kind at least is surely simple. |Let no one touch,! as far as 
possible, my property, nor disturb the least thing (of mine), 
without previously persuading me; and may I, possessing a 
well-disposed mind, act in the same manner with respect to 
the property of others. Let us then, in the first place, speak 
about such a treasure,’ as a person *not descended from m 
parents,* has placed as a thing to be kept both for himself and 
those belonging to him, and which may I never pray to the gods 
to find, nor, on finding, to disturb; ‘nor on the other hand to 
communicate with those called diviners, who in some sort ad- 
vise me to take up the deposit put into the ground.* For I 
should never be so much benefited by the possession of pro- 
perty, should I take it up, as I should increase in the virtue 
of the soul and in justice by not taking it to myself, *(and). 


tice. To avoid therefore this difficulty, Ast renders ticayayévrec by 
“ judicium reddentes,” a meaning that etodyecy never has, nor could have. 

!_1! Although pi) drouro expresses here a wish, yet the wish itself is 
of the nature of a command. So in English, “let a person not do a 
thing,” is said both of a wish and command. ‘ 

2 The Greek is rév rowotrwy, which, says Ast, depend upon mpurov, 
and that the sense is rpérov ray rovodrwy, “ primo inter has res.”’ But 
mp@roy is always used by itself adverbially. Ficinus has “ thesaurum 
eum,”’ which leads to rév rowirov— 

’—* So Taylor, after the Latin of Ficinus, “ qui meorum parentum non 
erat,” as if his MS. had read, py) rév iuwv wy rarépwy, instead of dv 
marépwy in five MSS., adopted by Stalbaum. Ast retains the Aldine, dy 
marpyuy, and supplies dya9ay with Stephens after zarpgwyv. 

4_A Such is the literal version of the Greek; where however Stephens 
suggested, what Ast has adopted and Stalbaum approves, EvpBovAeicov- 
ow for EvpBovredovew. Ficinus has merely “ nec hariolis depositum 
accipere consulentibus credam,” which Taylor has thus translated, “ nor 
be induced to partake of by those who are called diviners.”” I wish too 
that Stephens had proposed yndé rt, for ad has no meaning here. ‘ 

5—5 In lieu of this verbiage, where the phrase duewvov ty apueivor is 
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by acquiring one possession instead of another, a better in a 
better, (and) preferring justice in the soul to wealth, to 
hold it as a property in preference.> For on many occasions 
it is well said—“ Do not disturb what ought not to be dis- 
turbed—” and it may be said on this too, as being one of them. 
It is likewise meet to be persuaded by the stories! told re- 
lating to these matters, that things of this kind do not contri- 
bute to the procreation of children. Now he, who is careless of 
children, and disregards the enactment of the lawgiver, and 
takes up that, which neither he nor his grandfather had de- 
posited, such a one destroys the most beautiful and simple 
law, which has been laid down by a man,? ignoble by no means, 
which says, “ Thou shalt not take away that, which thou hast 
not deposited.” What then he ought to suffer at the hands of 
the gods, who, disregarding these two lawgivers, takes up a 
trifling thing, which he did not deposit himself, but is some- 
times a mighty treasure, the god* knows; ‘(but let us de- 
clare what he ought to suffer from men.)* Let him, who 
first sees (the offender) give information, if such an event 
happens in the city, to the City-Stewards ; if in the market- 
place of the city,° to the Market-Stewards; and, if in any 
other part of the country, point him out to the Rural-Stew- 
ards and to their chiefs; and when the parties have been 
pointed out, let the city send to Delphi; and whatever the god 
gives as an oracle respecting the money and the person who 


without syntax and sense, Ficinus has more tersely, “‘ pro possessione 
igitur pecunie melior mihi possessio animi justitie erit, si virtutem divitiis 
proposuero.”’ 

1 It is difficult to understand what stories Plato is here alluding to, 
unless it be something like what the Etymologist mentions relating to 
Helen, that she was after her birth thrown by Tyndareus into a marshy 
spot, and there taken up by Leda. So too Gidipus was exposed by the 
order of Laius, and afterwards taken up by a shepherd; and a similar 
story is tc be found in the case of the children of Melanippé, and doubt- 
less in many other dramas likewise. 

? This was Solon, as we learn from Diogen. Laert. i. 57. 

3 Why Plato thus introduced the article, as if some specific god were 
intended, it is difficult to say. From the subsequent mention of Delphi, 
one would suspect that he wrote 6 1#@:oc— 

4—4 Ficinus alone has, what the train of thought requires—“ que vero 
ab hominibus, declarabimus—’’ which Stephens however and Stalbaum 
conceive he added out of his own head, and not from the MS, before him. 

5 Ficinus omits rij¢ méAewc, which is not elsewhere thus united to 
ayopa. 
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has removed it, let the city perform, and be the minister to 
the oracle; and if the informer is a free-man, let him have a 
reputation for virtue ; but, not informing, for wickedness ; but 
if he is a slave, let him for informing be made, and justly so, 
free by the city, paying the value to his owner ; but notrevealing 
it, let him be punished with death. This enactment there 
would in due order follow this same! law relating to matters 
great and small, ?(so as)-to follow.? If a man leaves any 
property of his own willingly or unwillingly, let him, who 
may happen to meet with it, suffer it to remain, conceiving 
that the demon, who presides over roads, watches over things 
of this kind, that are dedicated to the deity® by the law. 
When any one shall be ‘disobedient to the enactment, and, 
contrary to it, take up and carry home any thing of little 
worth, let him, if a slave, receive many stripes from any one 
not less than thirty years of age, who may happen to meet 
him. But, if he is a free-man, let him in addition to his 
being considered ungentleman-like® and out of the pale of the 
law, pay as a fine to the party, who left it, ten-fold the value 
of what he took up. When any one accuses another of de- 
taining his property, whether it be much or little, and the 
party (who detains it) acknowledges that he has it, but (denies) 
that it is the other’s property, if there be a written statement 
relating to the property laid before the magistrates according 
to law, let the plaintiff call the detaining party before the 
magistrate, ®and let the latter place the property in court ;* and 
the matter being rendered clear, if the property mentioned in 
the written statement shall appear to belong to either of the 


! Instead of raid rovro, some MSS. read ratréy rotrw: which seéms 
to lead to rotovrd r1—* some such as this.” 

22 Tt is impossible to believe that Plato would have added Evy- 
axo\ovOeiv after érépevor é%7jc—and this too without any word to govern 
the infinitive. He might however have written vvaxodov9ovv—of which 
éxépevoy would be the interpretation. 

% The deity was Diana, the Moon, or Hecaté, three names for one god- 
dess, whose power was respectively on earth, in heaven, and in hell. 

4— It is evident that ae0dyr is a gl. of rapa ratra— 

5 This is perhaps the best translation of avedevOepoc— 

%_* The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, for they 
are wanting in Ficinus; who probably did not understand the expression 
6 6 xa®torarw—where Ast would supply éavréy: but the ellipse is 
rather of ard, the property in “ dispute,” just as we say in England, 
“ money paid into court.” 


. 
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contending parties, let him have 1t and depart. But if it be- 
longs to some of those, who are not present, whichever party 
shall in favour of the absent owner produce trust-worthy bail, 
that he will deliver it up to him, !let the party (so producing the 
bail) take the property away, according to the right of taking 
away in the absent party.! But if the property in dispute be 
not stated in writing before the magistrates, let it lie under 
the charge of the three oldest magistrates until the trial; and 
if the property under security be *a thing requiring food,? let 
the party defeated in the suit respecting it, pay the magis- 
trates for its keep; and let the magistrates decide the ques- 
tion within three days. 

[2.] 3 Let any one who wishes, provided he is in his senses, 
take his own slave and_treat him as he pleases, in whatever 
way it is holy, and let him on behalf of a relation or friend, 
for their security, lead the slave (to punishment) who has re- 
volted.? But ifany one takes away another person, as if the latter 
were a slave led away, on the ground ‘of giving him freedom, 
let the party so leading let (the other) go; and let the person 
taking away, on producing three trust-worthy bail, take away 
on these conditions,* but otherwise not. And if a person takes 
away contrary to these conditions, let him be amenable to the 
laws relating to acts of violence; and on being cast, pay to 
the party, who has taken away,° double of the damage which 


—' Such, I presume, is the meaning of the Greek rard rny éxeivou 
apaipeowy aparpeicOw : which Ficinus, perhaps unable to understand li- 
terally, has thus put into Latin—“‘ is tantumdem deponere cogatur,”’ trans- 
lated by Taylor, “let him be compelled to deposit it.” 

—* Such, I conceive, is the correct translation here of Opéupa, not 
merely “an animal—” 

5 All the words between the numerals are tacitly omitted by Taylor, 
although duly found in the version of Ficinus. 

—* Such is the literal version of the Greek; where I must confess 
myself to be quite inthe dark. For as apatpeio@ar is never, that I know 
of, taken in an intransitive sense, I cannot perceive how 6 ddatpotpevoc 
differs from 6 dywy. Ficinus however, not aware of this fits 
renders ‘‘ qui vero ita ductus est ’’—adopted by Taylor, who translates 
moreover—peQérw piv 6 dywy, by “let him who leads him be dismissed ” 
—either because he did not know that peOcérw was of the active voice, 
and iehicOw passive ; or else that the train of thought led to sucha trans- 
lation, at variance with the language. I could have understood the passage 
had the Greek been pebécOw pév 6 dyopevoc instead of peierw 6 dyov— 

5 Ficinus renders rp dagaipeOévret “a quo abstulit’’—thus taking the 
participle in a passive sense; and so Ast translates it—“ detrimento af- 
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has been stated in the pleadings. And let a person lead (to 
punishment) his freed-man, if he does not attend to those, 
who have made him free, (at all) or not sufficiently. Now the 
attention is in the freed-man going thrice in the month to the 
hearth of the party, who had made him free, and engaging to 
do whatever is requisite of acts just and in his power; and 
as regards marriage, to do whatever seems good tohis lord. And 
let it not be lawful for him to possess more wealth than the 
person who made him free; and let the overplus belong to his 
lord. And let a freed-man remain not longer than twenty 
years, but like 'the rest of strangers! depart, taking his whole 
property with him, unless he can persuade the magistrates 
and the party who made him free. And if the property of a 
freed person, or of any other stranger, is more than that of the 
census, the third in magnitude, let him within? thirty days 
from that on which this occurs* take his property and depart ; 
nor let there be granted to him by the magistrates a request 
for a further stay. And if any one disobeys them, let him be 
brought before a court of justice, and after being convicted, 
let him be punished with death, and his wealth become public 
property. And let the suits in these cases be ‘amongst the suits 
relating to parishes,‘ unless the parties are previously freed 
5from the accusations against each other® in the presence of 
neighbours or chosen judges. And if any one lays his hand 
upon an animal or any thing else whatever, as being his own 
property, let him who has possession of it bring (the claimant) 
to the party who sold or gave it, being trust-worthy, and 
having the right to do so, or who handed it over in any 


fecto,”’ i. e. cujus servum quis in libertatem asseruit’?—and this too al- 
though he had shown from Demosthenes, p. 1327, 22, R., and Aischines, 
p. 85, 6, R., that dpaipsioOar sic éXevOepiay meant actively—“ e reliquo- 
rum servorum numero eximere et in libertatem vendicare.” 

1_! This is said because slaves were generally brought from foreign 
countries. 

2 The ellipse of évrdc before jpueper is supplied in § 1. 

3 Ficinus, followed partly by ‘l'aylor, has—“‘factum deprehensumve 
sit—” where he designedly added, what he saw was requisite for the sense, 
** deprehensumve.” 

4—4 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘ tribuum judices cognoscant ’’— 
as if his MS. read év roic guderixoic ducacraic— ; 

5—5 In lieu of the words between the numerals, Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows, has merely “ litigantes’”’ and “arbitros’”’ as the version of aipe- 
rotot ducacraic, from which Winckelmann was led to éy dvarrnraic— 
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manner with authority,! in the case of a citizen, or a settler 
in the city, (within) thirty days, but in the case of a transfer 
by a stranger, within five months, the middle of which? 
is the month in which *the summer sun turns to the win- 
ter. And whatever articles one person exchanges with 
another by sale or purchase, let them thus make the ex- 
change, by one party giving and the other receiving on the 
instant the value in the place appointed for each kind of ar- 
ticles in the market-place, and no where else; and let no one 
engage in the purchase or sale of an article on credit.4 But if 
any one person barters with another any thing whatever for 
any thing whatever in any other manner or in any other place, 
by trusting the party, who is making the exchange, let a per- 
son act in this way towards him, as no action will lie® accord- 
ing to law, respecting articles, that have not been purchased 
according to what is here detailed. With respect to joint 
contributions, let any who is willing ask a contribution as a 
friend amongst friends; but if any difference arises respecting 
the payment of the contribution,’ let the parties act thus,® as 
there will be no action against any one on such matters.® 


' Ficinus has strangely here—“ et veritas, si ad civem vel urbis incolam 
ille retulit, intra triginta dies inveniatur—” 

? So Ficinus, as if his MS. read wy in the place of 4c, which Ast re- 
fers to wapadoo.c— But in both readings I am equally at a loss. 

’_8 On this. method of marking the summer solstice, when the sun 
turns from the tropic of Cancer to that-of Capricorn, see at iii. § 5. 

4 This is the phrase in English, answering to éz’ avaBodg. Plato’s 
object was that all transactions should be for ready money alone. For he 
knew that the credit system was the forerunner of usury ; and usury, of ex- 
travagant profits ; and these, of large fortunes; and these again, of luxuri- 
ous habits ; and these, lastly, of a corruption in morals and the destruc- 
tion of the state. 

5 I have translated as if the Greek were not ode®r, but tcopévwr, re- 
peated shortly afterwards. 

6S All between the brackets are evidently out of their place: unless 
it be said that Plato introduced the subject of friendly contributions, with 
the view of showing that under no circumstances, either of barter or vo- 
luntary subscriptions, was any credit to be given; or if given, any remedy 
by law for the creditor. 

7 The *Epayor at Athens were like the Benefit Societies or Clubs in 
England, to which persons contributed by monthly, as in England by 
weekly, payments; and the money thus raised was, according to certain 
regulations, given to the contributors when in want. At Athens the con- 
tributors could be sued for arrears. But this Plato would not permit in 
his code of laws. 

8 j. e. as friends. But otrw conceals, I suspect, some error. 
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Whoever sells an article and receives for it a price of not less 
than fifty drachms, let him remain of necessity ten days in the 
city; and let the buyer know the residence of the seller, for 
the sake of the complaints which usually take place on such 
matters, and the return of the articles according to law. Now 
let the return or not, according to law, be in this way. If a 
person sells a slave labouring under a consumption, or the 
stone, or a strangury, or the disease called sacred,' or any 
other malady not apparent to the many, of long standing and 
incurable, whether of the body or mind, if the sale be to a 
_ physician or a master of gymnastics, there i is to be no return ; 
nor yet, when the seller tells beforehand the (whole) truth to 
any one; but if a handicraftsman sells to a person not in 
trade an article of such a kind, let the buyer return the 
article, except in the case of (a slave affected) with the sacred 
disease, within six months; but in the case of the disease, let 
it be lawful to make the return within a year; and let the 
matter be decided before some physicians, whom the parties 
may bring forward and select in common, and let the party 
defeated pay double the value for which the party sold it. But 
if a party not in trade sells to another not in trade, let the re- 
turn and decision take place in the manner mentioned above ; 
and let the party defeated pay simply the value. If any one 
knowingly sells to another knowingly a slave, who has killed 
any person, let him have no return in the case of a purchase of 
this kind; but to a person not knowing, let there be a return 
then, when any buyer becomes aware of it; and let the de- 
cision rest with the five youngest guardians of the laws; and 
if it is decided that the seller was cognizant of the fact, let a 
person purify the residence of the buyer according to the law 
of the sacred interpreters, and let the seller pay the purchaser 
triple the sum. 

[3.] Let him who exchanges either money for money, or 
any thing whatever for things of life or not of life, give and 
_ receive every thing unadulterated, following out the law. Let 
us however receive? a prelude, as in the case of other laws, so 
likewise with respect to the whole of this wrong. It is meet 


! Epilepsy, as we learn from Celsus, quoted by Ast. See too Herodot. 
iii. 33, where Wesseling refers to Hippocrates, p. 

3 In lieu of deE@pe0a, Winckelmann would read arodetopeda, * let 
us. exhibit,” 
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for every man to consider adulteration, and lying, and fraud, 
as forming one genus; to which it is usual for the multitude 
to apply the saying, although speaking improperly, that when 
such a conduct is adopted opportunely, on each occasion, it 
often turns out well. But as they leave the occasion, and the 


where, and the when, in an unregulated and undefined state, — 


they do by this assertion much injury to themselves and to 
others. But it is not fitting for the legislator to leave this 
undefined ; but he ought always to state clearly the greater 
and lesser limits. Let them be determined now. Let no one 
who is not about to be the most odious to the gods, perpetrate, 
either by word or deed, a falsehood, or fraud, or adulteration 
in any thing, when calling (to witness) the race of the gods. 
Now such is (in the first place)! he, who while swearing false 
oaths, thinks nothing of the gods ; and secondly he, who speaks 
falsely before those who are better than himself. Now the 
better are superior to the bad, both the elder, to speak in ge- 
neral terms, than the younger, and parents [better]? than 
their offspring, and men than women and children, and go- 
vernors than the governed ; all of whom it is becoming for all 
to reverence in every other government,’ and especially in 
political offices, 4 for the sake of which‘ the present convers- 
ation has come upon us. For every one of those in the 
market-place, who by adulterating any thing perpetrates a 
falsehood and a frand, and calling upon the gods takes an 
oath,® according to the regulations and precautions of the 
Market-Stewards, is a person who has no regard for men nor, 
reverence for the gods. ®It is indeed a beautiful institution 
not to defile the names of the gods, while a person is taking it 


! Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, alone has ‘ primum—” 

? The word xpsirrove is properly omitted in one good MS. 

3% Ficinus has “ quos revereri par est, cum in omni principatu—’ 

4—‘ Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has “ cujus gratia,’’ as if his MS. read 
ov y’ évexa in lieu of 60ev ody, found in four MSS. Ast suggests that the 
words 00ey 6 viv wapwy tiv Adyoc éAnAvOe mean, ‘ut, unde digressa 
est oratio, eo revertatur.”” But had Plato so meant, he would have writ- 
ten something to this effect, dore, bev 6 rpiv wy Aéyor dreAnAvOer, avé- 
AvAnVEv ad nyiv 6 viv rapmoyv— 


5 Ficinus and all the subsequent translators, says Ast, have taken éwéu-. 


yvoe incorrectly in the sense of swearing falsely.’ 

6_6 Ficinus, misled, it would seem, by the phrase éyovra we Exovety, 
which has generally a meaning not suited to this place, or because his 
MS, was incorrectly written, thus renders the whole passage, “ 4iquum 
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easily, as the majority of us do on each occasion as regards the 
greater part of a pure and holy conduct in what relates to the 
gods.® If then a person is not persuaded ' (by these reason- 
ings),' let this be the law. Let the seller of any thing in the 
taarket-place never mention two prices of what he is selling ; 
but after mentioning a simple one, if he does not meet with 
it, let him take the article back again, and justly so, nor value 
it for that day at a greater or less sum. Let puffing? and 
oaths be absent in the case of every thing sold. And if a 
person is disobedient to these enactments, let any citizen, not 
less than thirty years of age, who happens to be present, pun- 
ish the party swearing, and strike him with impunity ; and if 
he neglects to do so, and is himself disobedient (to the law), 
let him be amenable to blame for his betrayal of the laws. 
And let him, * who falls in with those who know? the seller 
of an adulterated article, and unable* to obey the present 
reasonings, if he is able himself to detect the party, expose 
(the fraud) before the magistrates, and if he is a slave or 
a settler, let him carry off® the adulterated article. But 
let the citizen, who does not expose (the fraud), be proclaimed 
a bad man, as one who defrauds the gods: but if he ex- 
poses it, let him offer up (the adulterated article) to the gods, 
who preside over the market-place.6 And let him, who has 
been discovered selling any thing of this kind, in addition 
to his being deprived of the adulterated article, be scourged 
with as many lashes from a whip as there are drachms in 
the sum at which he valued the article, by the hands of the 
crier, proclaiming in the market-place the reason of his being 


profecto est nomina deorum non facile inquinare, nec ea huc atque illuc 
devolvere; sed omnia, que ad deos pertinent, pure casteque servare.”’ 

1—! Ficinus alone adds “ his rationibus—” 

2 This is the best rendering in English of the Greek ézratvoc. 

%—3 Such is the literal version of 6 rpoorvyyavwr trav yryywordyTwr. 
But the sense requires rather 6 yryvwoxwy, and hence Ficinus has “ qui 
advertit—” 

‘ This “unable” seems very strange here, where one would have ex- 
pected “unwilling.” Correctly then has Ficinus “‘ qui legi non obtem- 
peraverit,”’ as if he had found in his MS. vépore instead of Adyotc. : 

5 Ficinus, not understanding apparently the meaning of the middle 
voice, has “‘ secum asportet,” translated by Taylor, “ bring with him.” 
The adulterated article was forfeited to the informer. 

® These gods at Athens were Zeus and Hermes especially, as shown by 
Aristoph. Plut. 1156, quoted by Ast. 
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about to be whipped. And let the Market-Stewards and the 
guardians of the laws, after hearing from those who are skilled 
in each of the adulterations and evil practices of the sellers, 
write out 'what the seller ought and ought not to do;! and 
let them, after writing down the laws that are to afford clear 
information to those engaged in business about the market- 
place,” put them upon a pillar before >the court belonging to 
the Market-Stewards.* But the particulars relating to the 
City-Stewards have been sufficiently detailed above. Should 
it however appear that any thing more is wanting, let them 
communicate with the guardians of the laws, and writing 
down what seems to be wanting, let them place on a pillar at 
the court belonging to the City-Stewards, the first and second 
regulations, as laid down by their authority. 

[4.] To the business of adulteration‘ there follows on its 
heel® those of the huckster’s trade. But about the whole of 
this let us first give advice °according to reason, (and)® after- 
wards a law respecting it. For the whole of huckstering in 
a city does not exist for the sake of doing an injury, at least 
naturally, but the reverse. For how is not every one a bene- 
factor, who causes the existence of property of any kind so- 
ever, that is out of measure and unequably (diffused), to become 
so equably in measure? 7 This it is meet for us to acknow- 
ledge, and to work out the power of money ; and it is necessary 


1_1 This clause Ficinus places after 2, whom both Ast and Stalbaum 
are disposed to follow, as Taylor had done already, forgetting however 
that dvaypaPdayrwy would, thus standing by itself, have no meaning. 

3% In lieu of dyopavdpov, which is unintelligible, Stephens suggested 
what Ast has adopted and Stalbaum approves of, ayopavopiov, obtaine 
from “foro” in Ficinus, similar to dyrvvopiou just afterwards. 

4 I have adopted Winckelmann’s «:SdnXiag, in lieu of KyBdHAorg, to 
balance the subsequent camnXeéiac. 

5 Such is the idiomatic English version of card dda. 
~ 6&8 T have translated as if the Greek were not Kai \éyor, but kara 
Aédyor wai, where card is due to one of the best MSS. 

71 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows to the letter, has, ‘quod nummularius, mercator, mercenarius, 
et hospitalis diversorii magister faciunt; hi enim ceterique hujus- 
modi sive honestiores sive turpiores, indigentiam supplere rebusque 
eequalitatem prebere;’’ from which however I have been led to elicit 
Jeter and éxzopueiy out of tevmopeiv, which cannot stand here, as edzropetv 
and its compounds are intransitive, whereas the syntax requires a trans- 
itive verb. 


‘ 


- 
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to say that the merchant is ordained for this; and the person 
who is hired, and the tavern-keeper, and other trades, that are 
some, more genteel, and some, less, have all this power, to show 
assistance to all in need, and to cause an equality in property? 
But let us see why this seems to be neither honourable nor 
becoming, and why it happens to lead to calumny, in order 
that, although we may not cure the whole by a law, yet we 
may at least a part. 

! Clin. This, as it seems, is no trifling matter, and requires 
no little virtue. 

Athen. How say you, friend Clinias ?! ? A race of men small 
and naturally few,” and brought up with a superior education, 
are, when they fall into want and a desire for certain things, 
able to bear up with moderation ; and when they have it in 
their power to acquire great wealth, behave soberly, and pre- 
fer that, which borders on moderation, to excess. But the 
mass of mankind conduct themselves in a manner perfectly 
the reverse of this; for they desire without measure; and 
when they have it in their power to obtain a moderate gain, 
they prefer to have a gain that never satisfies. Hence all the 
races of men engaged in trades * retail and wholesale,* and as 
tavern-keepers, have been calumniated and subject to dis- 
graceful reproaches. For should any one—which never may 
it happen, nor ever will—compel—‘ what it is ridiculous 
indeed to say, yet said it shall be the best of men in every 


_ way to keep a tavern for a certain time, or to be a huckster, or to 


do any thing of this kind, or even ® women (the most holy) ° 
through some necessity of fate, to take part in an employment 


1_! Ast, with whom Stalbaum and the Zurich editors agree, has 
adopted the arrangement of the speeches suggested by Grou; who con- 
tinues the words, Ilpa@yp’ ic0’—dperij¢ to the Athenian, and assigns Ilé¢ 
Aéyete to Clinias, and ‘QO ¢iAe— to the Athenian. 

— Ficinus, unable probably to see the difference here between opixpoy 


_ and éAiyor, has merely “‘ Pauci admodum homines.” Unless I am greatly 
_ mistaken, Plato wrote ¢ice: of Atyvdv— On the meaning and loss of 
_ Atyvoy see Porson on Hippol. 917. ‘ 


oP 


%’—8 On the difference between camnXoc, ‘a retail dealer,” and Zuzropoc, 


_ “a wholesale merchant,” see at Sophist, § 19, n. 23. 


4—4 In the words of the original lies hid an Iambic verse, Eimeiy ye- 
Aoiov, GAN’ buwe siphoerar— 

5—‘ Ficinus alone has “ mulieres sanctissimas,”’ as if he had found in 
his MS. something to balance the preceding rot¢ wavraxi apicrovce 
dvépag— 

2H 
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of such a kind, we should know that each of these is 'honest 


and laudable,! and that ?if they occurred uncorrupted ac- 
cording to reason,” all such acts would be honeured, as belong- 
ing to the character of a mother and a nurse. But now, since 
some one has for the sake of a retail trade established dwell- 
ings in solitary places, and, having in every direction a length 
of road, receives in much-desired resting-places those unable 
to proceed, or affords a warm and quiet spot to those driven*® 
by the violence of severe weather, and a cool one in hot; and 
afterwards having them received as friends, does not give them * 
symbols of friendship *subsequent to their reception,° but, °as if 
they were enemies taken in war and in their power, lets them 
go for a ransom very great, and unjust, and not to be cleansed® 
—these actions and such as these, having been disgracefully 
7 committed by all persons of this kind, have correctly’ furnish- 
ed a ground of calumny against the assistance given to distress. 
Against these the lawgiver ought therefore to prepare® a 
remedy. For the saying® of old is correct, that against two 
opposite things it is hard to fight, as in the case of diseases 


11! So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus, “honesta et appro- 
banda.” But such is not the meaning of gidoy kai dyamnroy, “ dear and 
to be loved,” words which I can scarcely understand here, even if they 
are applied to a person, and not, as the train of thought seems to require, 
to a thing. 

22 Here again I am at a loss, and so was Ficinus; who translates, 
“nisi corrupte fierent,”’ omitting entirely kara \éyorv, while Taylor has 
** according to uncorrupt reason.” 

3 I have translated as if the Greek were gikicd—ZdpBora, not grid 
tévia— 

4 I have adopted with Ast tAavvopévoic, as suggested by Stephens, in 
lieu of {Aavvopévouc— . 

5_5 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor; who through the whole of this passage has looked 
only to the Latin version, 

&’_6 Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has “sed ut 
inimicos atque captivos crudeliter se redimere cogunt rebusque omnibus 
spoliant.” For he did not understand, nor can I, the meaning here of 
paxpordrwy and dxaQdprwy AdTpwr. 

7—1 In lieu of é6p9éc¢, Ficinus found in his MS. aicypéc, as shown by 
his version, ‘‘ turpiter.’’ Plato wrote, I suspect, both words; and so I 
have translated. 

8 Literally, “to cut.’ On this expression, see Blomf. on Agam. 16. 

® To this saying there is an allusion in Phedon, $ 38, xpdc¢ dvo od 
“Hoakrhijc Aéyerat old¢ re elvat, where by the two were meant the Hydra 
and Crab, as shown by Euthydem. § 60. 
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and many other things. But at present the contest is against 
these two things, poverty and wealth; the latter of which 
corrupts the soul of man through luxury, while the former 
turns itself through pain to shamelessness of every kind.! 
What protection, then, will there be against this disease in a 
state endued with intellect? In the first place, let it make use, 
to the utmost of its power, of the fewest in number of the 
race of hucksters; next, we enjoin *such trades upon some? 
of those persons, from whose corruption there would be not a 
great mischief to the state; and thirdly, to discover a plan in 
the case of those, who take a part in these occupations, how 
their morals may not happen to become freely partakers in 
impudence and in feelings unfitted for free-men. Let then. 
after what has now been stated, a law of this kind take place, with, 
a good fortune relating to these matters. Of the Magnesians, 
whom a god is again raising up and settling into a colony, 
let no one amongst such as have a share in the land, and pos- 
sess hearths amounting *to five thousand and forty,* either 
willingly or unwillingly become a retail or wholesale dealer, nor 
hold any situation whatever under individuals, who are not 
upon an equality with himself, except under a father or mother, 
and those ‘who are still higher up in birth than these,‘ and all 
who are older than himself, and (live)°* like free-men in a free 
manner. It is not however easy to legislate for what is gen- 
tleman-like or ungentlemanly. Let however a distinction be 
made by those, who have obtained the prize of excellence, by 
their hatred and reception of these doings (respectively). 
Let then any one, who is willing, indict, on the charge of dis- 
gracing his family, the person, who takes a part in any trickery 


! As aviriy cannot thus follow dva:cyvyriay, I have translated as if 
the Greek were wavroiny. 

2_2 | have translated as if the Greek were raird riowy, not rovrore, 
which is without regimen. Ficinus has “his hominibus cauponandi 


%—_% Taylor has, by an error perhaps of the press, “‘ forty-five thousand.” 
44 J have translated as if the Greek were ére rovrwy sig rb dvw yévog 
over, not yéveot; or since one MS. has yéveow, yévog iovow. For in 
this formula the singular yévog is either adopted or omitted entirely, as in 


_ ix. p. 878, A., warpi kai Toic dvw rov yévovg. Menex. §. 5, rav dvwbev 
_ ért mpoyéywy, and the other passages quoted by myself on Philoct. 180. 
_ Ast too would read here tig ro dyw yévoug— 


5 


5 Ficinus alone has “ qui libere vivunt,” as if his MS. read Zao after 
éehevbipwe. a° 24 
H 
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of an ungentlemanly huckstering ; and if he shall appear to 
have defiled his paternal hearth by any unworthy employ- 
ment, let him, after being in bonds for a year, abstain from 
such employment; and if he does so again, for two years; 
and on each conviction let him not cease doubling the pre- 
vious period. A second law ordains, moreover, that a person 
must be a settler or a stranger, who is to follow a retail trade. 
And a third one (ordains this) the third,! in order that the 
best character, or one the least improper, may be a fellow- 
dweller in the city, that it is requisite? for the guardians 
of the law to consider that they are the guardians not only 
of those, whom it is easy to guard against, when (acting) 
contrary to the law, and becoming wicked—such, I mean, as 
_are well born and have been well brought up—but that they 
ought to guard still more against persons, who are not of such 
a kind, and who follow pursuits, that possess a powerful in- 
centive® to their becoming bad. ‘Such then are the cireum- 
stances‘ relating to retail trade, which is extensive, and 
embraces many occupations. Respecting then such of these, 
as may be left, through their being thought to be, from a 
great necessity, requisite in a state, it behoves the guardians 
of the laws to come again together with those skilled in retail 
trades, as we before enjoined in the case of adulteration, 
an occupation allied to this; and, after coming together, to see 
what receipts and outlay produce a moderate profit to the re- 
tail dealer ; °and after writing down the outlay and receipts, to 
lay down the result, and, to watch over it, in some matters 
the Market-Stewards, in others the City-Stewards, and in 
others the Rural-Stewards. And thus will retail trading be 
of service in some points on nearly every occasion,® and be 
of the least disservice to those, who make use of it in states. 

1 Ficinus incorrectly omits 7d dé rpiroy, but correctly adds *‘ cavendum 
monet,”’ requisite to complete the sense. 

2 | have translated as if the Greek were ypijvat vojoa, as required by 
the syntax, not yp7— 
; ; ov omitted zporpéwev, which Ast vainly, I conceive, attempts to 

eiend. 

4—4 In ratry 6, which has puzzled Ast not a little, evidently lies hid— 
rar yv On—similar to “ cum vero cauponatio—sit,’’ in Ficinus. 

5_5 All between the numerals is thus translated by Ficinus, ‘‘ et tam 
impendium quam emolumentum conscribant,” and by Taylor, “ and estab- 


lish its expenses and emolument.” 
6 | have translated as if the Greek were éxdorore, not &edorove— 
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[5.] ‘Whatever compact a person acknowledges to have 
made, if he does not act according to the acknowledgment, 
except in cases where laws or a decree prevent him, or where 
he has made the acknowledgment through being compelled by 
some unjust necessity, or if he is prevented unwillingly by an 
unexpected accident, let an action lie against him ?in the legal 
suits relating to the tribes,” for an acknowledgment not com- 
pleted in other respects, unless the parties are able to come to a 
reconciliation previously, in the presence of arbitrators or neigh- 
bours.! The race of artificers is sacred to Hephestus and 
Athéné, *who jointly fit up our life by their arts ;3 while, on the 
other hand, they, who preserve the works of artificers by other 
arts of a defensive kind, are (sacred) to Ares and Athéné. And 
justly too is this race sacred to those gods ; for all these are 
through life attending to the country and people ; some by pre- 
siding over the contests of war; others by bringing to an effect 
the production by hire of instruments and works ; to whom it 
would not be a becoming act to tell a falsehood about these mat- 
ters, while reverencing the gods, their progenitors.‘ If then 
any operative shall, through improper conduct, not complete his 
work by the stated time, and, paying no reverence to the god, 
who is the giver of life, conceive, seeing nothing with his mind’s 
eye, that a god, as being of his own kindred, will pardon him, 
such a one will, in the first place, suffer punishment from the 
god himself ; and secondly, * let a law be laid down conformably 
to this;° and let him be bound to pay the value of the work, 
of which he has defrauded by a falsehood the party, who gave 
it out ; and let him complete it again from the commencement 
within the stated time gratuitously. And as the law has ad-— 
vised the seller not to.make an attempt (on the purchaser) by 


1_! All between the numerals.is omitted by Taylor, although duly 
found in the version of Ficinus. 

*_2 Here, as above in § 4, Ficinus translates év raic ¢uAerikaic dixaic 
by “tribuum judices cognoscant,” as if his MS, read éy roi¢ gudertKoic 
Oixacraic. And so he does in § 5, where the Greek is éy roi¢ xara 
gvrac ducacrnpiowc— 

3_4 A similar expression in Menexen. § 7, where however the names of 
the deities are not given. Compare too Protagor. § 33, and_the/Statesman, 
p- 274, C., and Pseudo-Plato in Critias, p. 109, C. 

* Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘‘ auctores—” 
translated by Taylor, ‘the authors of these arts—’’ And so too Ast. 

5_§ The words between the numerals seem strangely introduced. Fi- 
cinus has ‘ hoc lege reus factus,” what is far preferable. 
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valuing (an article)! at more than its worth, but in all simpli- 
city at its worth—for the operative knows the value—so does 
it advise in the case of a person undertaking a job, and gives 
the same order. In cities, therefore, of free-men, it is not 
meet for the operative himself to make an attempt upon un- 
skilled individuals by his own skill in an art, which is a thing 
naturally clear and devoid of falsehood ; but (it is meet) for an 


action to lie on this ground in behalf of the person injured 


against the party doing the wrong. If then any one, after 
giving out work to an operative, does not pay him his wages, 
according to the agreement legally drawn up, but by dishonour- 
ing Zeus, the guardian of the city, and Athéné, ?(both) sharing 
in the polity,” and, by being in love with a little gain, shall 
loosen® great societies, let there be a law to assist, conjointly 
with the gods, the binding together of the state. For let him, 
who, after he has bargained for work and got hold of it,* 
does not pay the wages at the time agreed upon, be sued for 
double the amount. ° And if a year has elapsed, while all the 
other monies are without interest, which a person confers as a 
loan, let him put. down the interest at the rate® of an obolus,* 
for a drachm monthly, and let the cause be tried in the courts 
of justice’? belonging to the tribes. As, however, (we have 
made mention)* incidentally of those, who in war are the 
workers of safety, and of army-leaders, and such as are artists in 


! T have translated as if re had dropt out before rimgy. 

2_2 As I do not believe that Zeus and Athéné, both of whom are called 
elsewhere zroAvovyo, are ever spoken of as Kowwvoi mroAureiac, I suspect 
there is some error here, arising from the improper position of some words, 
and the faulty writing of others. To avoid the difficulty_Ficinus has 
** Minervamque hujus rei participem—” 

3 Ficinus alone has “ pro virili parte dissolverit. 

4—4 Such seems to be the meaning of mpoapenpapwevoc tpyov, I suspect 
however that Plato wrote something like zpoamwy épyoy kai abapevocg 
— But as the very same phrase is repeated shortly afterwards, it is perhaps 
to be considered as a technical one, applicable to various trades. Cousin’s 
note is—‘‘ Celui, qui apres avoir commandé un ouvrage a un artisan, 
mpoapenpapevoc épyoyr, ne le paie pas le prix convenu, paiera le double.” 

5—5 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, al- 
though duly found in Ficinus, 

8 As the obolus was the sixth part of adrachm, the rate was above 163 
per cent, monthly, 

7 From this passage it is evident that, although the expression in § 4 
and 5 is rai¢ pvAerixaicg Sikarc, Plato wrote in all the three places roi¢ 
guXrerixoic Sukaornpiotc. 

8 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, ‘“‘ mentionem fecimus ’”"— 
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these matters, 'it is (only) just to say that we have been re- 
minded of operatives altogether, as in the case of these being 
again, like those, as it were other operatives.! If then any one 
even of these undertakes a public work, either voluntarily or 
from a command,’ and executes it beautifully, (and)* the law 
justly pays him in honours, which are the wages of men skilled 
in war, ‘such a law one will never be tired of praising ;* ® but 
he will blame it, if it does not pay, after it has bargained for 
and got hold of any work of those [works ]® that are beautiful 
in war.’ Let then this law mingled with praise be laid down by 
us respecting these matters, in the form of advice, and not of 
compulsion, to the mass of the citizens, namely, to pay second- 
ary honours to brave men, who are the saviours of the whole 
state, whether by their valour, or by stratagems in war ; for let 
the greatest guerdon be given to those the first, who have been 
able‘ to honour pre-eminently the writings of good legislators. 

[6.] The greatest of compacts, that men have with each 
other, except such as relate to orphans, and the guardians of 
orphans, have been laid down by us in due order, in nearly 
(the best manner).’ It is necessary however, after what has 


1_1 Such is the literal version of the Greek; which Ficinus, unable, 
like myself, to understand, has given a translation of it, adopted to the letter 
by Taylor, “‘ non alienum est ut de his quoque dicamus.” 

? Ficinus has “jussus,”’ which leads to rpocrayQeic: but if rpocrax- 
Oty be retained, we must read éxovovoy instead of éxwy. 

3 T have adopted cai, suggested by Stephens, and inserted by Ast. 

*—‘ T have translated as if the Greek were rotroy imaty@y ovrore 
Kapet Tic, not a’rdy—«apeirat, for the sense partly, and partly the syn- 
tax. For there is no such form in Greek as capovpat, as I have re- 
marked on Auschyl. Suppl. 851, Otror capotpar coi éyovca rayaba : 
where I edited Oirot capo’? Av— We meet indeed with epi 0 éyyei 
xéipa Kkapsirac in IA. B. 389. But there it is easy to read yeip kapéec 
rev: where rév is plainly confirmed by the preceding ‘Idpwoe pév rev 
TeAapwy, and the following ‘Idpwoe: dé rev imzog: while here, as regards 
the sense, it will he sufficient to refer to Prom. 340, Td pév o trawiv 
ovdaph An~w wore, and Theognid. 1327, oiroré o’ aiviy Madvcopa. 

5—5 Ficinus has been content to give the general sense, ‘sin autem ei, 
qui rem bellicam bene gesserit, nihil redditur, juste conqueretur.” 

® The word épywy could not be thus repeated after épyov. 

? This introduction of ‘“able’’ seems very strange here. It was pro- 
bably omitted by Ficinus designedly. One MS. has d:av@cior. The 
sense seems to require—‘‘ who have caused the writings of good legis- 
lators to bloom pre-eminently in eternal honour :” in Greek, ripg diag- 
epovtwe didip avOciv Ociot. With the expression ri) didcog compare 

idtoy dd€ay in Thucyd. iv. 87. 

8 | have translated as if e4A\cora had dropt out between diaréraxrac 

and raira, for oxeddv could scarcely stand here by itself. 
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been now detailed, to arrange these matters at least in some 
manner. Now of all these is the desire ‘of those about to 
die! respecting their will, and the circumstances of those who 
have made no will. I have said it is necessary, Clinias, from 
looking at the harsh and difficult temper of such persons; nor 
is it possible to leave the point unarranged. For each party 
would, previous to his being about to make his will,? intro- 
duce many clauses at variance with each other, and contrary 
to the laws, and the manners of the living, and their pro- 
genitors, if one gave a power for a will to be effective, simply 
_ in the manner, that a person may have made it in whatever 
state he might be towards the end of life. For most of us, 
when we think we are about to die, are in a certain manner 
silly in mind, and broken down in spirit.® 

Clin. How say you this, O guest ? 

Athen. A man, Clinias, when about to die, is morose, 
and full of language very terrible to legislators, and difficult 
(to treat with). 

Clin. In what way ? ; 

Athen. Seeking to be the master of all things, he is wont 
to speak with anger. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. It is a shocking thing, O ye gods, says he, if I am not 
permitted to give my property to whomsoever I please, * and 
not‘4 to one person more, and to another less, amongst such 
as have evidently behaved ill or well towards me, after they 
have been tested sufficiently, (some)* during my disorders, 
and others during my old age, and in other circumstances of 
various kinds. 

Clin. Does he® then, O guest, not appear to you to speak 
correctly ? 


1_1 Ficinus has “qui mortui sunt,” as if his MS. read r@y redevrn- 
koTwy, not THy TedevTay pedrOVTWY, 

2—2 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits all between the numerals. 

3 Ast renders diareOpvppévwe “ animo fractos,” and refers to Xeno- 
phon’s Agesilaus ii. 14, domidag dtareOpvppéivac. He should have read 
here dvareOpavopévwe, and there dtareOpavspéivac, 

44 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits cai 7. But Stephens says that 
the ellipse is to be thus supplied, cai pir) Sotvat, @ Sotvat pn eOédw. 

5 Here ot péy is to be supplied from the subsequent ot dé— 

6 Taylor has, what the train of thought requires, the singular here, 
not the plural, as if he wished to read, doxet cot ye, instead of doxotar 
soi— 
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Athen. The lawgivers of old appear to me, Clinias, to- have 
been cowards, and to have legislated, while they were looking 
to ‘and thinking upon! a trifling portion? of human affairs. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. Terrified at this language (of the dying man), they 
laid down this* law, that it should be lawful for any one® to 
dispose of his property without exception entirely as he pleased. 
But I and you will answer those in your state about to die, in 
a more careful manner. 

Clin. How? 

Athen. O friends, we will say, ® who exist really but fora » 
day,® it is a difficult thing for you to know your own affairs, and 
yourselves to boot, as the writing of the Pythian (priestess) 7 
says at present. I, therefore, as being a legislator, lay down 
that neither yourselves are your own property, nor this sub- 
stance of yours, but that they belong to the whole of your 
family, both past and to come ; and further still, that both the 
whole of your family and substance belong to the state; and 
this being the case, should any one by flattery insinuate him- 
self* into your favour, either during a disorder or when you are 
tost about by old age, and persuade you to dispose of your pro- 
perty by will in not the best manner, I shall not willingly agree 
to it ; but looking to all that is the best both for the whole state, 


1_1 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, omits cai dtavootpevor— 

2 Ficinus has “ad minimum quid,” as if his MS. read opixpdraréy tt, 
not opucpoy merely. 

3 Ficinus adds “ morituri hominis,” and so after him Taylor, ‘‘ of the 
dying man.” 

4 The Greek in all the MSS. but two is révde, in lieu of which Bekker, 
whom Stalbaum follows, has edited réy— contrary, I conceive, to the 
genius of the language. They should have read rovrov— With regard to 
the law itself, Ast refers to Plutarch, in Solon, p. 90, A., but there, as 
remarked by Cousin, Solon permitted a father to dispose of his property, 
only when he had not a son. z 

5 Ficinus has “licet cuique,”’ as if his MS. read éeivai ry ra— 

66 Ficinus, not aware that Plato had in mind the expressions in Pin- 
dar, Zschylus, and Aristophanes, where man is described as “the being 
of a day,”’ has “ brevi procul dubio morituri,” and so Taylor after him. 

7 Of the celebrated saying, ‘* Know thyself,” to which Plato has alluded 
in not less than five places, the earliest notice is in Ausch. Prom. 317, Viy- 
vwoke cavréy; and the passage the least noticed is in Ovid, A. A. ii. 499, 
“« Est ibi (at Delphi) diversum fama celebrata per orbem Littera, cognosci 
que sibi quemque jubet.” ; 

® Ast quotes opportunely, Rep. iv. § 5, xapiZnrat brorpéxwr. 
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and your family, I will lay down laws ! by justly putting toa 
less account that which belongs to each individual.! May you, 
therefore, be mild and well-disposed towards us, and proceed in 
the path, ?in which you are now, according to man’s nature, 
journeying ;? while of the rest of your concerns it will be for 
us to be the guardians, by taking, to the utmost of our power, 
a care (of every thing), and not of merely some, but not of 
others. Let this then, Clinias, be *the consolation for the 
dead, and for the living this the prelude (of the law) ;4 but this 
the law itself. 

[7.] Let him, who makes a will, disposing of his property, 
if he is a father of children, appoint first whichever of his 
sons he thinks proper to be his heir, but of his other children 
whichever he gives to another person to adopt, let this too be 
written down. And if any of his sons survive him, after hay- 
ing been adopted, but not with any heir-property, and of whom 
there is an expectation that he will be sent to a colony accord- 
ing to law, let the father be permitted to give him from his 
other property what he pleases, except the paternal allotment, 
and all the chattels belonging to it. And if there are more 
children, let their father distribute in shares the remainder of 
the allotment in whatever manner he pleases. But whichever 
of the sons possesses a house, let him not leave to such a one 
any money. ‘To a daughter, in like manner, to whom a man 
has been affianced, * {that he may be about to be her husband, |° 
let him not give ashare; but to her, who is not betrothed, let 
him give a share. And if any allotment in the country shall 
be found to be in the hands of any of the sons or daughters, after 
the will has been made, let it be left® for the heir of the party 


'_I Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has more fully, “ut 
singulorum commoda minoris quam cunctorum, ut par est, estimem.” 

22 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “quo nature 
humane vos necessitas vocat,” thus rendered by Taylor, ‘‘ as human na- 
ture requires you should.” 

3 I have with Taylor adopted “‘ omnium”’ in Ficinus, similar to the ex- 
pression of Phocylides, Aépuot kaxoi, ovx 6 piv, d¢ 0’ ob, Tavreg 0’ — 

‘4 To avoid the figure of speech called Chiasmus in the original, I 
have placed the words in their natural order; while Ficinus has altered 
the construction by his version, ‘‘ heec procemio solamina.” 

58 The words between the numerals are evidently an explanation, 
and are omitted by Ficinus, who has “ filie, que viro sit desponsata,” 

6 In lieu of karaXeuzirw Ast suggests correctly karaderécOw, similar 
to “ relinquatur ”’ in Ficinus. 
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who has made the will. And if the testator has no sons, but 
daughters, let him write down what man he would wish as 
the husband for any of his daughters, and as the son-in-law 
for himself. And if the son of any one, whether natural or 
adopted, happens to die before he could be enrolled amongst 
men, let the testator mention this circumstance in the will, and 
signify whom he wishes to be his son in his stead with better 
fortune. And if any one without children makes a will, let him 
select the tenth part of his property, beyond the allotment, and 
give it to whom he pleases; but all the rest let him give 
without blame to his adopted son, and make for himself, ac- 
cording to law, a son kindly disposed. And in the case of a 
person whose children require guardians, if, after having made 
his will, he dies, and has mentioned as guardian for his children 
parties of the number and kind he wishes, and who are will- 
ing and agree to act as guardians, let the selection of the guar- 
dians be according to what has been written down in full force. 
But if a person dies intestate, if there is !any thing deficient 
in the selection! of the guardians, let the next of kin, two on 
the father’s side, and two on the mother’s, and one from among 
the friends of the deceased, have power to act as guardians ; 
and these let the guardians of the law appoint (as guardians) to 
any orphan, who is in want of them. And of the whole care 
of orphans, let fifteen of the guardians of the laws, who are 
the oldest, have the charge *ever according to seniority ; and 
having divided themselves into threes, let three (act) in one year, 
and in another year three others, until the five periods are ac- 
complished in a circle ;? and let no one fail in this duty to the 
best of his power. But should any one die without having 
made a will at all, and leave children that require a guardian, 
let the indigent state of the children share in the same laws. 
And should any one, meeting with an unexpected misfortune, 
leave behind him daughters, let him pardon the legislator if, 
looking to two things out of three, namely, proximity of race, 
and the preservation of the allotment, he makes provision for 


—! Instead of # rijc—aipioewe tddum7Ic, where there is nothing to 
govern the genitive, I have translated as if the Greek were # Tt Ti¢— 
aiptcewe eduric y— 

—* Ficinus, partly followed by Taylor, has thus abridged all between 
the numerals, “ut terni pro dignitate \singulis annis curent, et, exacto 
quinquennio, similiter quindecim alios.” 
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the giving the daughters in marriage; but the third point, to 
which the father would have attended, namely, ! by looking to 
habits and manners,! (to select)? from all the citizens a fitting 
son for himself and a husband for his daughter, he omits, 
through the consideration of it being an impossibility. Let then 
this law be laid down relating to matters of this kind. If any 
one, dying intestate, leaves behind him daughters, *let the 
brother on the father’s or mother’s side, if he is without an 
allotment, take the daughter and the allotment of the deceased. 
But if there is not a brother, let a brother’s son (do so) in like 
manner, if the cousins are of a sufficient age. And if there is 
not one of these left, let the son of (the father’s) sister (act) in 
the same way, and let the fourth after these be the father’s 
brother; the fifth, the son of this (brother); and the sixth, 
the son of the father’s sister ;? and in like manner let the race 
be continued perpetually by consanguinity, if a person leayes 
behind daughters, proceeding through brothers and cousins, 
first the males, and afterwards the females, in one* family. 
And let the judge on reflection determine the fitness or unfit-— 
ness of the time of marriage, by looking at the males naked, 
and at the females naked, as far as the navel. And if there 
is a want of kindred to families, as far as the sons of brothers, 
and as far too as the children of grandfathers, whomsoever 
of the other citizens, being willing, the girl shall of her own 
free-will select, with the consent of her guardians, let that 
person become the heir of the deceased, and the husband of 
his daughter. Further still, there might be °a great want of 
many things, and a still greater of persons of this kind,” at some 
time in this very state. Should then a female, °being in want 
of nuptials,® see any one going from hence to a colony, and it 


1—! The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

2 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “‘ deligat.”” Hence, as one 
MS. reads kX\éxrwy for BAérwy, Winckelmann suggests éeAéywr, BAET WY. 

3_3 With this law Ast compares a similar one at Athens, as shown 
by Iseus, T. vii. p. 270, R., and Demosthenes, p. 1067, R. 

4 Ficinus has, what is preferable, “‘in eodem genere—”” 

5_5 T have adopted the reading suggested by Ast—zroA\1) mrod\A@y 
aropia kai rev rowobrwy ert Trsiwy—in lieu of toAAd TOAAGY Kai aTopia 
Tov TowobTwy mrAEKiwy— What Ficinus found in his MS. it is impossible 
to discover by his version, adopted to the letter by Taylor—‘ quod si 
magna in penuria illorum, qui urbem habitant—”’ 

66 | have translated as if the Greek were ric obo’ aropog ipevaiwy, 
not ri¢ dmropovpévn—which Ast vainly, I think, endeavours to explain, 
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is in her mind for that person to be the heir of her father’s 
property, provided he is a relation, let him enter upon the al- 
lotment according to the arrangement of the laws. '!But if 
he is out of the family, those in the city being out of rela- 
tionship,' let him have the power, through the selection of the 
guardians and of the daughter of the deceased, to marry her, 
and returning home, to take the allotment of the intestate. 
And if any one, who has no male or female children at all, dies 
intestate, let other matters hold good respecting such a per- 
son, according to the aforesaid law; but let a female and 
a male go, as joint-sharers, from his family to the dwelling, 
on each occasion deserted ; and to them let the allotment 
belong as owners; and let a sister (enter) first ; a brother’s 
daughter, second ; a sister’s offspring, third ; a sister of the 
father, fourth ; a daughter of the father’s brother, fifth ; and 
a daughter of the father’s sister, sixth. Let these females live 
together with those (males) according to affinity and lawful- 
ness, as we have previously laid down by law. Nor let the 
weighty nature of laws of this kind lie hid from us, that some- 
times it harshly ordains the relation of a deceased person to 
marry a relation. (For he who introduces a law of this 
kind, )? does not appear to consider that *ten thousand impedi- 
ments arise, so as to render a person unwilling to comply with 
mandates of this kind ; and that there are those, who would 
suffer any thing whatever, when diseases and maimings in 
body or mind come upon some of those ordained by law to 
marry, or be married. The legislator then will perhaps seem, 
not correctly so, to some, to pay no regard to these matters. Let 
this then be stated, as if it were a prelude in common, both for 
the lawgiver, and the party to whom laws are given ; which re- 
quests‘ those under laws to grant a pardon to the legislator, be- 
cause, while he is taking care of public concerns, he cannot at 
the same time regulate the circumstances that occur to each in- 


1—! Such is the Greek literally. Ficinus has, what is more intelligible, 
—‘sin vero civis quidem, sed non ex genere sit,” as if he had found in 
his MS. tay 0& rév iv rg mode bvTWY Exrog yévoug Te Y—without &w 
the Evyyeveiac. 

*_2 The words between the lunes are found only in the version of 
Ficinus, ‘‘ quippe qui hujusmodi legem fert,” adopted by Taylor. 

3 In lieu of & pvpia Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. w¢ pupia— 
For his version is ‘‘ quam multos—”’ 

* Ast unites deduevoy with rpooimov by a rather violent prosopopeia. 
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dividual likewise ; and, on the other hand, !(the legislator to 
grant)! a pardon to those under laws ; since they are sometimes 
unable, and reasonably so, to perform the commandments of 
the legislator, which, ignorant ?(of private circumstances, )? 
he has ordained. 

Clin. By doing what then, O guest, will a person be the 
most in measure in such a case ? 

Athen. It is necessary, Clinias, to choose arbitrators between 
laws of this kind, and for those governed by them. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. Sometimes *the son of a rich father* would not be 
willing to marry the daughter of his uncle,‘ through being 
given to luxury and keeping his thoughts upon a greater con- 
nexion ; °and sometimes too, while the legislator is enjoining 
the greatest calamity, he would be compelled by necessity to 
disobey the law, which forces® him to accept an alliance with 
a mad woman, or other terrible calamities of body or soul, and 
by possessing them, to live a life not to be endured.® Let then 
this law, which has been just now spoken of,’ be laid down by 
us. If any persons find fault with the laws laid down relating . 
to wills and any thing else whatever, and marriages to boot, 
(by saying)® that if the legislator himself were °present and 
living, he would never compel a person to act thus, nor would 
those compelled to marry, or to be married, do either ; or should 
any of the family or any guardian assert, that (as) the lawgiver 


'—! T have inserted the words between the numerals, as being requi- 
site for the balance of the sentence. 

*—* Ficinus, followed tacitly by Taylor, has alone, what the train of 
thought requires, ‘‘ singularum calamitatum—” 

3_8 TheGreek is zAovciov without regimen. But one MS, has wAéiouve. 
From the two it is easy to elicit wAouvciov vide, as I have translated. 

* I have omitted added gidovc, as a gloss for Oeiov. 

5—5 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus found something 
different, it would seem, inhis MS. For his version is “non nunquam 
calamitate maxima puelle seu corporis sive animi coactus, legi illi non 
obtemperat, qua ad insana connubia invitus trahitur, quibus implicitus 
vivere nollet.”’ ‘ 

6 I have followed Stephens, who reads dvayeaZovrt in lieu of dvay- 
xaZovroc, which is without regimen. 

7 I have translated as if the Greek were Aeydpuevoc, not Adyoc, which 
I cannot understand, and Ast fails, I conceive, to explain satisfactorily. 

8 Ast supplies Xéyovrec, which he got from “‘asserant”’ in Ficinus. 

®_® JT confess I cannot understand why Plato thus put the cart before 
the horse. Ficinus omits wapévra kai— | 
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had left the fifteen of the guardians of the laws to appear! as 
arbitrators and parents to male and female orphans, to these? 
let those go, who are contesting about any of such like mat- 
ters, and by them be adjudged, and bring to an end their 
decrees as being decisive. But should it seem to any one 
that too great a power has been given to the guardians 
of the law, let him carry the matter to the tribunal of selected 
jurymen, and decide the question about contested points ; and 
upon him, who is defeated by the legislator, *let blame and re- 
proach lie, a fine in the eyes of him, who possesses a mind, 
more heavy than a mass of money.® 

. [8.] And now there would be, as it were, a second birth to 
orphans. After the first the nurture and education for each 
have been spoken of. ‘But after the second, rendered deso- 
late by the want of fathers, it is meet to devise by what means 
the misfortune of their orphanhood may excite the least pos- 
sible pity for their misfortune in the case of those who have 
become orphans.‘ First then, we assert that we assign by law 
to them the guardians of the laws to be not worse parents, 
in the place of those who begat them ; and we ordain moreover, 
that for each year they take a care of them, as if they were 
their own. ° And such is the prelude we have given with care® 
to them and the guardians, relating to the bringing up of or- 
phans. For we appear to have detailed at some fitting time in 
the previous discourse, how that the souls of the dead pos- 
sess a certain power,® by which they attend to human affairs. 


' I have translated as if the Greek were gavijvat, not ¢avat, which, 
says Ast, often means “to think.” But even if such were the case, of 
which I am very doubtful, we should here gain nothing by such a 
meaning. 

2 In lieu of ot¢ I have adopted rovrouc, as suggested by Stephens ; 
who got the idea from “ad hos ipsos” in Ficinus. For otherwise the 
apodosis of all the preceding sentences would be wanting. 

%_3 In the Greek there evidently lies hid a dramatic distich—Wéyoc 
Bapvripa xonudrwy woddev ap’ yw ‘H Cnpia ry voiy Exovrt owopova. 

'— That Plato should have been guilty of this wretched verbiage 
seems hardly credible. Ficinus has—‘ Post secundam vero, operam dare 
debemus, ut privati parentibus, quam minime miserabili calamitate pre- 
mantur ’—thus translated by Taylor, “ But after the second it is necessary 
to devise some means by which orphans may be oppressed with calamity 
as little as possible.” 

5-5 T have translated as if the Greek were—iupedy ratra rovrouc— 
not éy pedry Tobrowep—Opportunely then do three MSS. offer éupedy— 

® I have omitted rsAcurjoacat with Ficinus. 
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On this point indeed the reasons are true, but long, through the 
going round about. It is necessary likewise to believe in the 
other traditions relating to matters of this kind, which are so nu- 
merous and very old; and to believe too in those who legislate, 
unless they seem to be altogether insane, that such is the case. 
If then such is naturally the case, let persons fear in the first 
place the gods above, who have a perception of the desolate 
state of orphans; next, the souls of the dead, to whom in the 
course of nature it belongs to have a care of their own off- 
spring, and to be kind to those who do them honour, but hos- 
tile towards those who treat them with dishonour; and further 
still, the souls of those who are living, but in old age, and 
in the greatest honours ;! for to whom there is a state under 
good laws and prosperous, their ? children’s children live a plea- 
sant life, through paying them a proper attention. % For all 
those acutely hear and acutely see every thing * relating to these 
matters, and are kind to those who act justly to these persons, 
but excessively angry, on the other hand,‘ with those, who 
behave insolently towards orphans and the destitute; since 
they deem (such a state) to be a deposit the greatest and the 
most sacred. To all of which points it is meet for the guar- 
dian and magistrate, who possesses the smallest degree of in- 
tellect, to direct his attention, and by bestowing his care upon 
the bringing up and education of orphans, to pay, as it were, 
a contribution for the benefit of himself and children, and to 
confer wholly a kindness to the wholeof his power. He then, 
who is persuaded by this story® before the law, and does not 
behave insolently towards an orphan, will never know distinctly 
the anger of the legislator about matters of this kind. But let 
him, who is unpersuaded and does an act of injustice to one 


_1,? T have translated as if the Greek were brow yap, not Sov wep, and 
Tovrouc, not Tevrovc—On the Attic drove see myself in Aasch. Eum. 282. 

%—3 The Greek is at present—«ai rd wepi—It was, I suspect, originally, 
kai yap ovro wavrec mavra mepi—as I have translated. And thus we 
need not adopt the transposition recommended by Desiderius Heraldus ; 
which Ast and Stalbaum call an egregious one. 

* I have adopted ad roic—the reading of Ast, in lieu of atrotc-—which 
is unintelligible. ; 

5 Ast quotes opportunely Demosthen. c. Aphob. p. 840, 7, R. 

§ Ficinus has “hoc ante legem exordio ’’—as if his MS. read wapapu- 
Siw: for rapaptOoy is found in nearly the same sense as mpooiptoy in 
x. p. 885, A., § 1, as remarked by Stephens. 
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deprived of father and mother, suffer a punishment entirely 
the double of what he would have done from acting evilly to 
a party whose parents are both alive. 

With regard to the remaining portion of legislation ap- 
plicable to guardians, in the case of orphans, and to magis- 
trates touching their supervision of guardians, if they had 
not! themselves a pattern for bringing up free children, in 
bringing up their own, and taking care of their own property, 
and laws relating to these very matters stated? in moderation, 
there would have been some reason to lay down certain laws for 
guardians, as differing very much individually from others, and 
causing to vary by individual pursuits the life of orphans from 
that of those who are not so. But now, with respect to every 
thing of this kind, the care of orphans does not with us differ 
much from paternal care; but it is unwilling to be equalized 
in honour, and dishonour, and in attentiveness. Hence as 
regards this very point the law has, by consoling and threat- 
ening, attended to the legislation relating to orphans; and fur- 
ther still, a threat of this kind would be very seasonable. 
Let him, who is the guardian of a female or a male, and him, 
who is appointed by the guardians of the law to watch over 
the guardian, love, not less than his own children, the party 
who has a share in the misfortune of an orphan; nor let 
him pay less attention to the property of the party brought 
up than to his own, but better than according to the fore- 
thought * shown to his own. Let then every one act as a 
guardian while having this one law relating to orphans. 
But if any one acts otherwise (and) contrary to this law 
in affairs of this kind, let the magistrate fine the guardian. 
“And let the guardian bring the magistrate, (who has acted 
contrary to the law,) before the tribunal of select (jurymen), 


1 | have with Baiter adopted «i pév pr), suggested by Grou, for ei pév O1. 

2 Instead of diyonpévoc, Ast would read, what Stalbaum has edited 
from two MSS., duecpnuévove— 

3 The sense requires tpopyOecay, not rpoupiar. 

4—4 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor; al- 
though Ficinus has “ magistratus autem ad electorum judicium a tutore 
vocatus, duplo damno afficiatur; id damnum sententia judicum estime- 
tur—’’ But even thus it would be impossible to see what Plato intended 
to say, unless we suppose, with Ast, that after dpyovra is to be supplied 
mapa Tov vopnoy moarrovra, and, what he has neglected to remark, 
éprévra after Cnpioitw— as | ey translated. 
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and punish him (if convicted) with a fine, that shall have 
seemed good to the tribunal, two-fold. And if the guar- 
dian shall appear to the kindred of the orphans, or to any 
other of the citizens, to act negligently or viciously, let such 
party bring him before the same tribunal; and ‘in whatever 
sum he shall be cast, let him pay the quadruple,! and let one 
half belong to the child, and the other to the party who 

“brought the charge forward. When an orphan arrives at pu- 
berty, if he thinks that he has been badly treated by his guar- 
dian, let him be allowed to obtain by lot a trial relating to 
guardianship up to ? five years from the close of the guardian- 
ship ;? and if any guardian is found guilty, let the court of 
justice fix what he is to suffer (in person), or pay (in purse) ; 
and if any magistrate shall appear to have injured an orphan 
through negligence, let the court of justice fix what he is to 
pay the child; and if through injustice, in addition to the fine, 
let him be removed from the office of a guardian of the law; 
and let the common power of the state appoint another in his 
place for the country and the city. 

[9.] Greater differences take place between fathers and sons 
and between sons and fathers, than is proper ; in which fathers 
will think that the legislator ought to permit them to renounce, 
if one wishes it, a son by the public crier, (and to say) he is no 
longer his own according to law ; and sons, on the other hand, 
that they ought to be allowed to indict their fathers on the charge 
of silliness, when they are disgracefully in that state through 
disease or old age. Now these things are wont to take place, 
when the morals of men are perfectly corrupt. For on the half 
only of these evils taking place, as in the case of a wicked pa- 
rent and child, or the contrary, calamities, which are the pro- 
geny of such a mighty hatred, have no existence. Indeed, in 
any other polity, a son disowned by his father would not neces- 
sarily become cityless ; but in a state, where these are the laws, 
it is a matter of necessity for the fatherless to settle himself 
in some other place; since it is not possible for a single one 


1_1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘quadruplum damni restituat.” 
Hence, to avoid the difficulty, which presented itself to Ficinus, one might 
read ei¢ rabroy dyérw ducacrho.oy avréy’ dy 0 6gAy—instead of —dixac- 
THhpioy" bre 0 dv b¢Ay— 

—? A similar law was in force at Athens, as shown by Demosthenes, 
p- 989, 22, R., ‘quoted by Ast. 
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to be added to the five thousand and forty households. On 
this account it is necessary that the son, who shall suffer this 
justly at the hands of one person, his father, should be re- 
nounced by his whole race. It is meet then, in relation to 
matters of this kind, to act according to some such law as this. 
For him, upon whom a feeling by no means fortunate has come, 
whether justly or not, in his desire to release the party, whom 
he has begotten and brought up, from a relationship to him- 
self, let it not be lawful to do so upon slight grounds, nor on 
the instant; but let him first bring together his own relations 
up to cousins, and in like manner those of his son on the mo- 
ther’s side ; and let him accuse his son before them, and show 
that he deserves on all accounts to be expelled from the family ; 
and let him allow his son to give reasons of equal weight (to 
prove) that he does not deserve to suffer any thing of that 
kind ; and if the father can persuade them, and get to vote on 
his side more than half of all the relations,! except the father,? 
mother, and the son himself, and of the rest such as are com- 
plete women and men,’ in this way and under these regulations 
letit be lawful for the father to renounce his son ; but otherwise 
not; and if any of the citizens is willing to adopt as his son the 
party so renounced, let no law prevent him from so adopting 
him. For the habits of youth naturally undergo many changes 
continually in life. But if during ten years no one wishes 
to adopt the renounced party as a son, let the curators of the 
superabundant population ‘(that is fit) for a colony,‘ look to 
these likewise, in order that they may have a share in the same 
colony in a proper manner.> But if disease, or old age, or 

1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has here “ tam viri quam mulieres—”’ 

2 After warpdc the Greek has draPngiZopévov, which neither Ast nor 
Baiter could understand; for the former would read dtadngiZopévoue, 
and the latter écangiZopévwy: nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. 
I could have understood cptBda Pnoopévwy placed after Evyyevor, 
or after rwv Te a\Awy— 

3_3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Fici- 
nus has “ tam viri quam mulieres conferant, nisi eetas impedimento sit,” 
which evidently leads to bco17rep Ay do1—pr) Tédevo1, what the sense re- 
quires : where réAeor is to be taken in the sense of “ perfect ’’ in limbs 


and full grown. 
4—4 Ficinus alone has, what the sense seems to require, “‘ quam consti- 


tuimus transmissis coloniis amputari—’”’ But what he found in his MS. 


it is not so easy to say. 
5 I confess I scarcely understand here ¢uuedk@c, which Ficinus trans- 
lates “ congrue,” and Ast would unite to éarmpedzioOa, 
212 
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harshness of manners, or all these together, more than any 
thing else, cause a person to be pre-eminently beyond the ma- 
jority out of his mind, and this is concealed from every one, 
except those who live with him, and, as being the master of his 
property, he brings his family to ruin, but his son hesitates 
and fears to bring a charge of silliness, let a law be first laid 
down in'this case, that the son is to go to the oldest guardians 
of the law, and inform them of his father’s calamity ; and let 
them, when they have seen him sufficiently, take counsel to- 
gether, whether the suit is to be entered upon or not; and if 
they together advise (a suit), let them be both witnesses 
and parties in the cause. And if the father is condemned, 
let him for the remainder of his time be without the power 
of disposing by will of even the smallest portion of his 
property, but dwell at home for the rest of his life, like a 
child. : 

[10.] If a husband and wife cannot, through the misfortune 
of their tempers, agree with each other, it will be requisite 
for ten men, from amongst the guardians of the laws, as 
mediators, and similarly ten women, who are the curators of 
marriages, to have the care of matters of this kind; and if 
they are able to reconcile the parties, let tlieir decision be 
valid. But if their minds swell rather violently, like 
waves, let them seek, to the best of their power, such persons 
as will reside! with either party ; and as it is likely that such 
persons are not tempered by gentle manners, it is meet? to 
endeavour to fit to them social habits and manners of greater 
weight and mildness, and that such as, being without children, 
or having but a few, disagree, should, even for the sake of 
children, make for themselves a joint-dwelling.® 4Butit is meet 
for such as, when there is a sufficient number of children, to 
make for themselves a separation and an union, for the sake 
of a joint old age, and a care for each other.‘ If a woman dies, 


1 Instead of Zvvoujoovow five MSS. read Evvoicovew, similar to 
‘** conveniant”’ in Ficinus; who has likewise “ facto divortio,” to which 
there is nothing at present to answer in the Greek. 

? In lieu of 3 one MS. has dé, which leads distinctly to dei— 

33 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows in part, has “‘ procreandorum liberorum causa conjugium rursus 
querere compellendi.” Hence instead of 717, Winckelmann suggested 
cavvnv— Orelli, dAAnv— 

‘4 Here again Ficinus swerves from a literal translation in his “‘ quod 
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and leaves behind her male and female children, let the law laid 
down advise, but not compel, (the husband)! to bring up the 
children, and not bring upon them a stepmother ; but if there 
are no children, let him of necessity marry, until he has begotten 
children, sufficient both for his household and the state. But if 
the husband dies, and leaves behind him a sufficient number of 
children, let the mother of the children remain (a widow),” and 
bringthemup. Butif she seemsto be younger than is fitting for 
a person to live in a state of health without a husband, let her 
kindred, communicating with the women who take care of 
marriages, do what seems good to themselves and the women 
touching matters of this kind ; and if they are in want of chil- 
dren, even for the sake of children;* and let an exact 
sufficiency of children be considered, according to law, a male 
and a female. When it is agreed that an offspring is the 
progeny of the adopters,‘ but there is a need of a decision, as 
to which of the parents the child ought to follow,° if a female 
slave shall have had connexion with a slave, or with a free- 
born person, or with a freed-man, let the offspring be the pro- 
perty of the master of the female slave; and if a free-born 
woman shall have had intercourse with a slave, let the off- 
spring belong to the master of the slave. If a slave becomes 
pregnant by her master, or a mistress by her slave, and this 
becomes apparent, let the women® send the offspring of the 
woman, together with the father, into another country; but 
let the guardians of the law (send away) the offspring of the 
man together with its mother. 

[11.] 7 To have a neglect of parents neither a god nor a man, 
si filios non paucos habent‘atque dissentiunt, senectutis mutuo curande 
gratia, divortio facto, aliud conjugium ineant.” What Plato meant to 
say, I must leave for others to explain. 

1 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires here, ‘‘ virum—”’ 

2 Here again Ficinus supplies, what is wanting for the sense, ‘‘ vidua—” 

3 Ficinus adds here—‘‘ ducant nubantve :” but Ast understands rodro 
mowbvrwy, which he explains by “ mulierem viro nubere jubento.” I am 
quite in the dark. 

4 From the version of Ficinus, “ qui sibi eos vendicant,” Stephens, 
who is followed by Ast, was led to poomovovpévwy— “ of those who lay 
claim to it””—Taylor translates “the begetters ”—But that would be in 
Greek zerounxérwy. Winckelmann would read either dzomoovpéivwy 
or éxrovopivwv— 

5 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, inserts “sic agatur’”’— 

6 j. e. those, who have the care of marriages. 

? Winckelmann, in the Preface to the Phedrus in the smaller Zurich 
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who has any mind, would ever advise any one. ! And it is 
necessary to consider that a prelude of this kind would be 
relating to the ministering to the gods,! having been properly 
regulated touching the honours and dishonours shown to pa- 
rents. Now laws have beenof old laid down relating to the 
gods amongst all men in a two-fold manner. For seeing 
clearly some of the gods,? we honour them ; but of others we 
piace statues as resemblances ; which* while we are honour- 
ing, although not endued with life, we do not vainly * imagine 
that the gods, who are endued with life, feel a great good- 
will on this account, and gratitude towards us. Let not then 
any one, whose father or mother, or the fathers or mothers of 
these, lie in his house, like a deposit, worn down with old 
age, ever conceive that while he has such a possession ® at his 
hearth and in his house, there will be ever a statue more power- 
ful,° if only the possessor ministers to it in a proper manner.’ 

Clin. What is the propriety which you say exists ? 

Athen. I willtell you. For things of this kind, friends, it 
is fit to hear. 

Clin. Only mention it. 

Athen. We say that CXdipus, having been dishonoured by 
his children, imprecated upon them what every one celebrates 
in hymns,’ 9 as having come to pass and being heard® by the 


edition, has supplied here what he conceives to be omissions, by the aid 
of a fragment of Pempelus the Pythagorean, in Stobeus Tit. 77, p. 460, 

1_! Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek. Ficinus, 
followed by Taylor, has changed the terms of this proposition‘ Sed 
quod de cultu deorum ignorare non oportet, id recte dictum ad honorandos 
parentes procemium erit,’’ as if he had found in his MS. gpovijoat dé 
xon To mepi Oedy Ospareiac dp0ic¢ ovyTeraypéivoy TovTo On Mpooipmoy 
dy yevomevoy sig Tag THY yevynodyTwY TYnde TE Kai aTipiag. 

? By these are meant the Sun and Moon. 

3 Instead of odc, which is unintelligible, I have translated as if the 
Greek were dc, similar to ‘‘ eas’’ in Ficinus. 

4 I have translated as if the Greek were ov Kevéic, not éxeivouge— 

5 I have adopted «ria, which the Bipont editor elicited from otknpa 
in Ald., in lieu of which five MSS. offer idpupa, evidently a various read- 
ing for dya\pa, both of which are found shortly afterwards, 

6 Ast incorrectly explains ciptoy by ‘‘ his own’’—See a little below. 

7 T have omitted d90dc, plainly an explanation of rara rpdézor, although 
it seems to be defended by the subsequent dp06rnra. 

8 On these imprecations of Gidipus see Valckenaer on Eurip. Phen. 67. 

9_9® Here again Plato has chosen to put the cart before the horse. 
For the prayers mnst have been heard by the gods before they were 
brought to pass. 
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gods. Amyntor too is said to have cursed in anger his son 
Pheenix,! and Theseus too Hippolytus,? and innumerable 
other fathers innumerable other sons. From which it has 
become manifest that the gods hearken to parents (when pray- 
ing) against their children. Fora parent is to his children, as 
no one else is to other persons, *>when imprecating a curse, 
most justly pernicious.* Nor let any one imagine, that for a 
deity to be hearkening to the prayers of a father and mother, 
when dishonoured pre-eminently by their children, is according 
to nature; for when a parent is held in honour, and has be- 
come very joyous, and on this account is earnest in prayer and 
is calling upon the gods for good things to his children, shall we 
not imagine that they equally hear and grant us (their requests) ? 
For otherwise they would not be just distributors of what is 
good—an act, which we say becomes the gods the least of all. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. Let us think then, as we observed a little before, that 
we could not possess a statue more honoured by the gods, than 
that of our father and grandfather, worn down by old age, and 
of mothers and grandmothers, possessing the same want of 
power ;* which when any one honours, the god is glad; for 
otherwise he would not hear them. For the statues of our 
progenitors (still living) are wonderfully superior to those with- 
out life. For those, which are animated,.do, when ministered 
to by us, pray for us on each occasion; but the very contrary 
when they are held by us in dishonour. But (the inanimate 
do) neither of these. So that he, who behaves properly to 
his father and grandfather, and all persons of this kind, would 
possess the most powerful of all statues, as regards his portion 
(of life) beloved by the gods. 

Clin. You speak most beautifully. 


! This was probably told in the Phenix of Euripides, who followed 
Homer in IX. i. 417. 

? See Eurip. Hipp. 891. 

53 One MS. has BAaBepic, all the rest dpaioc— Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, both, as I have translated, BAaBepic yap apatog— Winckelmann 
proposes Bapic yap apaioc, comparing Soph. Trach, 1202. 

4 I have translated as if the Greek were not ddvayuy, but, what the 
sense requires, ddvvapiay, as suggested by Winckelmann. Pempelus 
-ratomed quoted by Stobzeus, has ryjy idiav dbvapy, in lieu of rv abriy 

dbvapy. 

5 Is there is nothing to which Avrdy can be well referred, one would 
prefer Array, ‘“ prayers,” 
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Athen. Every one therefore, who has any mind, fears 
and honours the prayers of his parents, as knowing that they 
have come to pass to many persons and at many times. Since 
then this is the ordinance of nature to good men, their aged 
progenitors will be a god-send, when living to the extremity 
of life, and young persons, when they depart,! be a source of 
great regret ; but to the bad, on the contrary,” very terrible. 
Let then every one, persuaded by these reasonings, honour his 
parents with all lawful honours. But if the voice of preludes 
like these lays hold of any deaf person,® for such would this 
law be properly laid down. If any one in this state takes a 
less care of his parents than is fitting, and does not pay them 
in all matters more attention than he does his sons, and all his 
offspring and himself, and is (not)‘ fulfilling their wishes, let 
the party suffering in this way lay an information, either him- 
self or by sending some one to three of the oldest guardians 
of the law, and likewise to three of the women, who have the 
care of marriages; and let these attend to the matter, and 
punish the offenders, if young men, with stripes and bonds, if 
they happen to be up to thirty years of age; and let women 
be punished with the same punishment, up to ten years more. 
But if they are beyond these years, and do not stand aloof from 
the same neglect of parents, but maltreat them in some way, 
5let (persons) bring them before a court of justice, to one and 
each of the citizens,° who may be the oldest of all ; and if'a person 
is cast, let the tribunal. fix what he is to pay (in purse) or suffer 
(in person), and consider nothing of what a person can suffer 
(in person) or pay (in purse) as a thing not to be told. And 

1 Instead of émiédvrec Winckelmann would read améyrec, comparing 
Lys. p. 215, B. 

? In lieu of ed Ficinus found in his MS. ad, as shown by his “‘ contra—”” 

3 IT have translated as if the Greek were not cwo7, but rw@dv, similar 
to ‘‘surdus”’ in Ficinus; unless it be said that Plato wrote cw@2) kwodv, 
for kwpo¢ means both “ deaf” and “ dumb.” 

4 I have translated as if the Greek were aromAnpéy ju2) Y, not dro- 
ahapiy y— 

5 Such i is the literal version of the Greek—eic ducaoripuy eicayéy- 
twv abrode tic tva kai Exacroy THY moduroyv—which I cannot under- 
stand, nor could Bekker; who proposes to read éxaréy, from which 
nothing appears to be gained ; and still less from Ast’s method of explain- 
ing ei¢ Eva Kai txacToyr, as if it were éy évi kai éxdorw, which he renders 
“coram singulo quoque—’ ’ Winckelmann too is equally at a loss; for 
he wishes to read tic rd rH éxxpirwy Ouaoriy diucacrnpvoy sioaysvTwy 
abrove Kai OvadigaZéoOwy tHy woduTHy oirwwec— 1 am quite in the dark. 
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if any one, who has been maltreated, is unable to tell the 
tale, let him, who has heard from free persons, lay an inform- 
ation before the rulers, or let him be considered a bad man, 
and brought to trial by any one who is willing, for a mis- 
chief done. And if a slave gives information, let him be made 
free; and if he is the slave, either of the maltreating or mal- 
treated parties, let him be made free by the magistrate ; but 
if he is the slave of any other citizen, let the public (treasury) 
put down his value for his master; and let it be a care to the 
magistrates, that no one, in revenging himself, does an injury 
to a person of this kind for giving the information. 

[12.] With respect to the cases, where one person does a 
mischief to another by means of poisons, such as are deadly 
have been already spoken of; but as regards other mischiefs, 
if any does an injury willingly and with malice prepense, by 
drink, or meat, or ointments, of these nothing has been stated 
as yet. For two kinds of poisonings ‘according to the race 

. of man! stop the statement.? For (the poisoning), of which 
we were just now clearly speaking, is doing an injury to 
bodies by bodies according to nature; but the other is that, 
which, by sorceries and incantations and the so-called bindings,’ 
persuades those, who dare to injure them,‘ that they are able 
to do something of this kind; and others, that they are injured 
more than any thing by those, who are able to act the sorcerer. 
Now these matters, and all relating to things of this kind, it is 
neither easy to know how they exist in nature, nor, if any one 
did know, to persuade others. But upon the minds of men, 
who look with suspicion on each other in things of this kind, 


_ 41 Winckelmann, unable, like myself, to understand card rd roy av- 
Opirwy odoa yéivoc, proposes to read kakd—zowwdoar— i. e. “ doing 
mischiefs to the race of man.” 

22 Here again I am at a loss. For though Ast translates éaioyouot 
riyv scappnowy “ inhibent expositionem,” yet I cannot see how such a re- 
sult could arise from the poisonings merely of two kinds. Ficinus omits 
the words entirely. 

3 What the ancients understood by “ bindings,” is perhaps similar to 
what would now be called ‘‘mesmerisms,” when a person is thrown 
into a state of torpor, and becomes spell-bound. ‘Fo this kind of 
quackery the earliest allusion is in Eumen. 322, tpvog i ’Epuvydwy déo- 
prog gpevaov— : P 

4 Ficinus, unable probably to understand abrovde, has omitted it. Tay- 
lor has “others.” But Plato wrote, I suspect, either rov¢ avove, or 
rov¢ avonrove—Winckelmann suggests tvayriovg— 
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it is not worth while to endeavour to make an attack,' if per- 
chance they see representations moulded in wax, either on the 
house-door, or where three cross-roads meet, or on the tombs 
of their parents, and to exhort those, who have no clear 
notions about them, to hold all things of that kind cheap. 
Dividing then the law relating to poisonings into two parts, 
according as a person may attempt to use poisons in one way 
or the other,? let us first beg, and exhort, and advise persons, 
that they ought not to attempt to do a thing of this kind, nor 
to terrify the masses of mankind, frightened like children ; nor, 
on the other hand, to compel the legislator and judge to cure 
mankind of such fears ;* since, in the first place, he who at- 
tempts to make use of poison, if he does not know what he is 
doing, both as regards the body, if he happens not to be skilled 
in medical science, and as regards on the other hand sorceries, 
unless he happens to be a diviner, or an interpreter of miracles.* 
Let this law then be stated in words‘ respecting poisons. He, 
who employs poison, not for deadly injury °to a person him- 
self, or to the folks belonging to that man,® but ®for an injury 
of another kind, or deadly® to cattle and hives of bees, if he 
happens to be a physician, and is condemned for poisoning 


' I have translated, both for the syntax and sense, as if the Greek were 
ércOeivar, not weiPar. 

22 The words between the numerals are'omitted by Ficinus, and by 
Taylor after him. 

3 There is evidently a lacuna here. 

‘ I have translated as if the Greek were AeyéoOw 01 év Adyorg be vd- 
foc, not Or) Adyoc bbe, where Adyoc is omitted by Ficinus, as being, no 
doubt, unintelligible. 

5—5§ The words between the numerals I hardly understand ; nor could, 
I think, Ficinus. At least he has omitted them, and so after him has 
Taylor. The difficulty lies in éxeivov, placed after avrov, whether the 
two pronouns be applied to the same person or not. Cornarius applies 
it to the same. Moreover dyv@pw7wy is strangely used here for advdpa- 
médwy, or d\Awy, opposed to abrov: from whence one would be led to 
read éy otkw for éxeivov. 

6_§ Stephens was the first to object to ir’ dd\Ay BAGBY éir’ ody Oava- 
siz, thus introduced after éxi BAaBy p17) Oavaciww. He would there- 
fore expunge ¢ir’ dAdy BAaBy, as an interpolation. But ¢ir’ ody could 
not stand here or any where without eire in a corresponding clause. I 
suspect that Plato wrote ézi a\Ay BAGBy, explained by Hyour Pavacipy : 
for when nyovy was corrupted into er’ ovr, the exe would of course be 
altered into ere. Ficinus seems, as remarked by Ast, to have found in 
his MS. é y’ dd\Ay BAGBy 7) Oavaciny. For his version is “sive etiam 
ut aliter quam morte bestiis noceat.” 


ae 
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let him be punished with death; but if he is unskilled (in 
medicine), let the tribunal fix what he must suffer (in per- 
son) or pay (in purse). But if any one by bindings-down, 
or allurements, or certain incantations, or any of such like poi- 
sonings whatever, appears to be like a person doing an injury, if 
he is a diviner, or an interpreter of miracles, let him be put to 
death. But if any one is accused of poisoning, without being 
a diviner, let the same thing take place to him likewise. For 
respecting him, let the tribunal fix what it seems good to 
them he ought to suffer (in person) or pay (in purse). What- 
ever injury one person does to another by fraud or force, if it 
be a great one, let him pay a greater fine ; but a smaller one, 
if it be small; and in all cases let a party pay as much as he 
may on each occasion have done an injury, until he shall have 
remedied the mischief done. 'In each case of wrong-doing, 
let each person pay the penalty that follows it, for the sake of 
bringing him to his senses ; ' and let one, who in thoughtlessness 
has done wrong, and by making use of a persuasion foreign to his 
nature, through his youth or some such thing, (pay) a lighter 
(fine), but another one a heavier, through his own thought- 
lessness, or his non-mastery over pleasure and pain, from the 
fears of cowardice,” or certain desires, or envyings, or angers, 
that have become difficult to cure ; and let him suffer a punish- 
ment, not for having done wrong—*for what has been born, 
ne’er will be unborn?—but for the sake of this, that in after- 
time both the culprit and those, who see him under the sentence 
of the law, may either hate injustice entirely, or that a great 
portion of a calamity of this kind may cease. For the sake of 
all which, it is meet for the laws to look to all these matters, 
nor, like a bad archer, to take aim, for the sake of the magni- 


1! The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

2 Stephens and Ast, objecting to év ¢6Borg dethiag, wished to read, the 
former év ¢6Bore 7} SeAiarc, the latter 7 deAig— But as one MS. has 

Ata 
Seevwe, perhaps Plato wrote tv ¢6Borc Soviodpevoc— “ enslaved by fear.” 
Winckelmann suggests év o6Boic dedoic, referring to p. 870, C. 

38 With this sentiment, Ov yap 76 yeyovic Eorwy dyévntév more—which 
is a dramatic fragment, Ast compares Soph. Trach. 743, rd yap PavGiy 
rig dv dbvar’ dv ayévnroy movetyv— and Horace, “neque Diffinget in- 
fectumque reddet, Quod fugiens semel hora vexit,” and the other passages 
quoted by Gataker in Misc. Ady. Posth. p. 756. 
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tude of the punishment in each case, and the proper desert 
viewed as a.whole.! The same ought the judge to do, and to 
be the minister to the legislator, whenever a law puts upon 
him to fix what the party tried ought to suffer (in person) or 
pay (in purse) ; and, like a painter, he ought to sketch out the 
acts, in conformity with the description of them; which must 
be done at present by us, Megillus and Clinias, in the most 
beautiful and best manner; and we must state what fines, as 
they are called, are to take place for all acts done by fraud and 
violence, in order “that the gods, and the sons of gods, may 
permit us to lay down laws. 

[13.] If any one is insane, let him not be seen openly in 
the city, but let the relations of each person watch over them at 
home, in the best manner they know of; or let them pay a 
fine, he with property of the largest valuation a hundred 
drachms, if he is negligent in the case of a person, whether a 
slave or a free-man; he of the next valuation, four out of five 
parts of a mina; he of the third, three parts of a mina; and 
he of the fourth, four parts. Many indeed are mad in various 
ways. Some, of whom we have just spoken, through disease ; 
others, through the vicious nature and nurture to boot of 
passion ; for being excited by a trifling enmity, they send forth 
aloud voice and speak blasphemously against each other. 
But nothing of this kind ought to take place at any time, or 
by any means, ina state under good laws.” Let then there be 
this one (law) relating to all on the subject of evil-speaking. 
Let no one speak evil of another. But when one person 
has ?in some discourses? a dispute with another, let him give 
to and receive instruction, from the person disputing, and 
those who are present, and abstain entirely from evil-speak- 
ing. ‘For from uttering prayers and curses against each 
other, and bringing through disgraceful names the language 
of women upon each other,‘ in the first place from words, 

? Such seems to be the meaning here of wayréA@¢, which is omitted 
entirely by Ficinus. 

* Ihave adopted edvyduw for eivdpwy, as suggested by Stephens, who 
refers to xii. p. 950, D., to which he was led by finding ‘‘ bonis legibus 
instituta” in Ficinus, followed tacitly by Taylor. 

— In lieu of év riot Adyore Winckelmann suggests éy mpqéor Ad yore, 


ee to p. 888, A., but Baiter éy riot ovAdAGyorc— 
4‘ Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has thus abridged all between the 


Se Se ee 
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which are a light thing, hatred and grievous enmities are pro- 
duced in deed. For by gratifying anger, a thing most un- 
lovely, the speaker gorges passion with an evil feast, and just 
as much as he was once rendered mild by education, to such 
an extent does he again make his soul savage, and, living in 
moroseness, becomes like a wild beast, and receives from pas- 
sion a bitter delight. And under these feelings all are fre- 
quently wont to go out of the way to utter something ridicu- 
lous about their opponents; to which there is no one who 
accustoms himself, but who fails ina seriousness of manner, par- 
tially or entirely, or destroys of highmindedness many a part. 
On this account therefore, let no one ever speak any word of 
this kind in a temple, or 'at public sacrifices,’ or at public 
games, or in the market-place, or a court of justice, or at any 
common meeting. But let the magistrate, who is the president 
at such places, punish without damage to himself the individual 
(so speaking) ; ?or never let him enter the lists for the prizes of 
good conduct, as being one who pays no attention to the laws, 
nor performs what is enjoined by the legislator.2 And if any 
one in other places begins abuse or uses it in self-defence, and 
does not keep himself from language of this kind, let any more 
elderly person, who meets him, in defence of the law restrain 
with blows those, who *act kindly towards anger, another ill ;# 
or let them be held amenable to the fine ordained. We say too 
at present, that he, who ‘is entangled with abuse,‘ is not able 
to make use of it without seeking to say what raises a laugh; 


numerals—“ cum enim sibi invicem verbis turpibus maledicunt, mulie- 
bres habentur—”’ 

1_1 Philoctetes is said by Sophocles, in v. 8—11, to have interrupted 
the rites of sacrifice dvopnpiatc Body, ii{wv. Compare likewise El. 630, 
Oix ody tdoee obd bx’ Ebprpov Boje Ovoai pe ; 

2_2 Ficinus is here unusually prolix—‘ quod si non fecerit, quasi le- 
gum proditor preceptorumque legislatoris spretor, nunquam ad publici 
cujusquam muneris certamen, quasi de virtute certaturus, ascendat.” 

3_3 The Greek is rodg Oup@, érépw Kaxq, proppovovpévove: where 
diAoppovovpévove is strangely used for yapiCopévovc, and trépy Kacy 
applied to Ao.dopig. Ficinus has “ita, alieno malo, concitati,” dissatisfied, 
it would seem, with g:Aogpovovpévove. Winckelmann proposes Supe, 
Gorep Onpiy cacy —I should prefer Ovpp, aypip kang rai agiry, 
Onprovpévovc— Cousin with Grou refers kaxp dvre to tAnyaic— 

—‘ Stephens was the first to find fault with Aowdopiare cupmexopevoc, 
and to suggest that ovpahixeoOat might mean “ velitari,” for he had per- 
haps a faint recollection of the passage in Festus quoted by Ast—* Veli- 
tatio dicta est ultro citroque probrorum objectio, ab exemplo velitaris 
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and this is what we abuse ourselves, when it takes place 
through anger. But what then? !Shall we admit the pro- 
-pensity of comic writers to say what raises a laugh against 
persons, if without any feeling of anger they attempt in their 
comedies to say any thing of this kind against the citizens?! 
Or shall we make a twofold division into the playful and not ? 
and that it may be lawful for any one in fun to say what is 
laughable, if without anger, about any one; but that it be not 
lawful for any one, as we said before, when on the stretch? and 
with any angry feeling? This then must by no means be put 
off; but let us lay down by a law for whom it may be lawful, 
or not. Let it then be not lawful for any composer of co- 
medies, or of any iambics or melodies of the Muses, either by 
words or caricatures, to make any citizen a butt in comedy, 
cither in anger or without anger. And if any one disobeys 
(this law), let the umpires at the contests expel him utterly 
from the country on the very same day, or be fined three mine, 
sacred to the god to whom the contest belongs. But let it be 
lawful for the others, to whom it has been stated above that there 
is a permission, to do so to each other without anger and in 
sport ; but let it not be allowed in seriousness and in anger. 
And let the inquiry into this matter be committed to him, who 
has the care of the whole education of the young. And what- 
ever he shall select, let it be lawful for the composer to bring 
it before the public ; but whatever he rejects, let not the au- 
thor show it to any one, nor let him be found to have taught 
it to any other person, either a slave or free-man ; or let him 
be considered as a vicious character, and disobedient to the 
laws. 

[14.] But he is a person deserving of pity, not when he is 
hungry or suffers a thing of this kind, but when temperate, 
or possessing some (other) virtue,* or a part of it, he has in 


pugne ;”’ and hence AowWopiatc cupmdexdpevocg would signify “ fighting 
with abuse,’’ as Thersites doubtless did, until he was stopt by Ulysses— an 
idea that would have been borne out: to the letter, had Plato written— 
lnreiv, Oeocirns @Y— f 

1_1 Ficinus is here rather wide of the Greek—‘‘ Comicorumne satyr- 
orumque sales et ridiculosa convicia, quibus adversus cives utuntur, si 
absque ira sic mordeant, admittemus.” 

2 In lieu of £uvreraypivy, Heusde was the first to suggest, what Stal- 
baum takes to himself, Evyrerapévw, got from ‘* concitato ” in Ficinus. 

3 Ficinus alone has “ virtute alia,” as if his MS.read tiv’ G\Any aperiy. 
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addition a certain calamity.' Hence it would bea thing of 
wonder, should a person, who is such, be so entirely neglected, 
as to arrive at extreme poverty, whether a slave or a free-man, 
in a polity and a city which is regulated even moderately. 
On this account it would be safe for the legislator to lay down 
for such persons a law of this kind. Let there be no beggar 
in the state. But if any one attempts to do a thing of this 
kind, by collecting food by prayers ? which cannot be satisfied,? 
let the Market-Stewards expel him from the market-place, and 
the City-Stewards from the city, and the Rural-Stewards send 
him from the rest of the country, over the land on the borders, 
in order that the land may become altogether pure from an 
animal of such a kind. 

If a male or a female slave injures the property of persons 
ever so little, the injured party himself not being a joint-cause, 
through inexperience or any other event of an intemperate kind, 
let the owner of the party, who has done the mischief, either 
remedy the mischief in not a deficient manner, or hand over 
the injuring party himself. But if the owner (of the slave) 
brings an accusation by saying that the charge has been made 
by the common trick of the parties injuring and injured, with 
the view of depriving him of his slave, let him bring against 
the person, who pretends to have been injured, an action for 
fraudulent practices ; and if the party is convicted, let him re- 
ceive double the value of the slave, at which the tribunal may 
have fixed it; but if he is himself defeated, let him remedy the 
mischief and give up the slave. And if a beast of burden, or 
a horse, or a dog, or any other animal, injures the property of 
neighbours, let (the owner of the animal)? in like manner 
pay for the mischief done. 

If a person is unwilling to be a witness, let the party, who 
wants him, cite him ;* and after being cited, let him meet the 


1 After “calamity” Taylor inserts what is neither in the Greek, nor in 
the Latin of Ficinus—“ But this cannot be said universally of any one, 
who falls into such like misfortunes.” 

*_2 Such is Taylor’s translation of “ inexplebilibus” in Ficinus; a 
meaning that dynvvrotg can scarcely bear. 

3—8 Ficinus, whom Taylor tacitly follows, has alone, what the sense 
requires, ‘‘ animalis dominus—” 

4 This would be said in England “ to serve him with a subpoena.” 

5—§ Ficinus, followed for the most part by Taylor tacitly, has—“* cita- 
tusque tempore idoneo adsit ut testimonium, prout sciverit, afferat. 
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party at the trial ; and if he knows the facts, andis willing to give 
evidence, let him give it.” Butif he says that he knows nothing, 
let him swear by the three deities, Zeus, Apollo, and Themis, 
that he knows nothing, and be dismissed from the trial; and 
let him, who, when cited to give evidence, does not attend,! 
be held amenable for the mischief according to law. If any one 
cause a juryman to stand up as a witness, let him not, while 
giving evidence, give his vote upon the case. Let a free 
woman be allowed to bear witness, and appear as counsel, if 
she is more than forty years of age, and to obtain by lota trial, if 
she is unmarried; but if her husband is living, let her be al- 
lowed to be a witness only. Let a male and female slave, and 
a boy,” be allowed to be a witness in the case of murder, and 
to act as counsel, if they can produce trust-worthy bail that they 
will remain up to the trial, should they be accused of bearing 
false witness. Let either of the litigants bring a charge against 
the whole or part of the evidence, if he asserts that some 
have borne false witness before the trial is decided; and let 
the magistrates preserve in writing the accusations put under 
the seal of both, and bring them forward for the purpose of 
deciding upon the false testimony. If any one shall be twice 
convicted of having borne false witness, let the law no longer 
compel him to bear witness again; but if thrice, let him not 
be allowed ever to bear witness again. And if he dares, after 
having been caught thrice, to bear witness, let any one who is 
willing, inform against him before a magistrate; and let the 
magistrate deliver him to a tribunal, and if he is convicted, let 
him be punished with death. Of whomsoever, that have 
seemed to have borne false witness in a cause, and by so do- 
ing to have gained the suit for the plaintiff, the evidence shall 
be detected, if more than half of such testimony is condemned, 
let the verdict obtained by such evidence be set aside, and let 
there be a question of doubt, and a trial, whether the cause 
had been decided or not by such evidence; and according as 
the decision may be on either side, let the final result of the 
previous trials be determined by this decision. 

While however there are many things of beauty in the life 


1 The technical word in Greek was avavrqy, “to meet,” as shown by 
Demosthenes in various places, quoted by Ast. 

2 This boy would appear strange, did we not know that youths up to 
eighteen years of age were called “ boys” at Athens. 
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of man, to the majority of them there stick, as it were naturally, 
evil fates, which stain and defile them. And yet, as there is 
justice amongst men, how is not that beautiful, which renders 
all human affairs mild? And this being beautiful, how would 
it not be beautiful in us to take the side of a party in a cause ? 
But ' on these notions being of such a kind a certain malicious- 
ness brings a calumny,' by putting forward art under an 
honourable name, which says forsooth that the first thing is 
a certain stratagem in causes, and that it is able to gain a 
victory * by litigating, and taking a part in causes,? whether 
what may have been done respecting each suit is just or not; 
and that of this art, and of the speeches resulting from it, there 
is a gift, if a person will give money in return. This therefore, 
whether it is an art, or an artless skill? and practice, it is par- 
ticularly necessary that it should not exist in our state; but, 
as the legislator * requests (the people) to be persuaded by him, 
and not to say what is contrary to justice,* ® be sent about its 
business to some other country.° ©To those then, who are 
persuaded, silence (is sufficient) ;® but for the unpersuaded let 
this be the voice of the law. If any one is thought to be en- 
deavouring to turn the power of justice, which is in the souls 
of the judges, to a contrary direction, and out of season 7 to 


1_1! The Greek is ratra ody rovatra bvra dtaBorn Tie KaKky}— But as 
all calumny is bad, and as there is nothing to govern ravra—rowaira, 
Cornarius proposed to read caxoi, adopted by Stephens. Since however 


et 
one MS. offers dtaBadAyn, and another dcaBadXn, I have, with the Zurich 
editors, accepted dvaBdAXe, and altered cax7 into kaxia, where Orelli 
would read caxn, and Winckelmann, éixartxK7— 

-2—2 Such, I presume, is the meaning of rq te ducdoacOat cai Evvde- 
ceiv: which Ficinus either did not understand, or else he found something 
very different in his MS. For his version is ‘“‘ quo agenda et dicenda, 
sive honesta, sive turpis sit causa, superare facile quis possit, victoresque 
facere, quibus ipsa rationibus suis favet.” The art however to which 
Plato alludes here is evidently that of the Sophist, who boasted that he 


‘could make the worse appear the better reason.” 


> Ast quotes opportunely Gorg. p. 464, E. § 45, and Phedr. p. 
259, E. 

‘4 Here again the version of Ficinus, followed in part by Taylor, 
has something different from the Greek, ‘‘ legum verita conditorem, nihil 
adversus leges proferat.”’ 4 

55 Ficinus differs again from the Greek, “ et alio profecta, vires suas 
ostendat.”’ , 

6_§ The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. ; 

77 Instead of woAvducsiv, which is not, I believe, to be found else- 

2k 
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toss back and fro’ a matter of this kind,! or to side with it, let. 


any one who is willing, indict him for the perversion of a suit, 
or siding with a wrong one; and let the trial come on in the 
court for select jurymen ; and if he is convicted, let the court 
decide whether he seems to have done a deed of this kind 
through a love of money or contention ; and if through a love 
of contention, let the court decide for what length of time such 
a person is not to obtain by lot a suit, or to side in a suit with 
any one; but if through avarice, let him, if he is a stranger, 
depart from the city, and never return to it again, or be pun- 
ished with death; but let a citizen be put to death for his love 
of money, which has been honoured by him in every way ; 
but if a person is convicted of having done so twice through 
a love of contention, let him be put to death. 





BOOK XII. 


[1.] ?Ir an ambassador or a herald by telling falsehoods 
performs improperly an embassy from one state to another, or 
when sent does not report the embassy on which he is sent, 
as it isin reality ; or again, on the other hand, is clearly bring- 
ing back not correctly from enemies or friends what he has 
heard as an ambassador or herald,? let indictments be drawn 
up against these persons, for having, contrary to law, acted 
with impiety towards the messages and mandates of Hermes 
and Zeus; *and let there be a fine as to what he is to suffer 
(in person) or pay (in purse).® 


where, I have translated as if the Greek were madivdixeiy, where there is 
a play on dteeiv, “ to throw,” and Oikn, “a suit,” as in Aristoph. Ach. 
376, Tév 7 ad yepoyTwr olda rac puxdc, ore Obdey Brérrove’ " ado 
adv Wigoy duceiv ; for so I corrected in Pref. Troad. P. Xxviii., and 
should have compared Archestratus, quoted by Atheneus vii. p. 305, E., 
Eiwdacr doveiy Yhpove aiOwm oyu. 

1 Stephens would omit, with Ficinus, TOV ToLobTWY. Ast refers those 
words to ttc. He should haye read rt T@v TowwovTwy, as I have translated. 

— Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed for the 
most part by Taylor, has ‘‘ Si legatus aut preco falsa, que sibi commissa 
sunt, nunciaverit, dicendave tacuerit, vel rursus ab hostibus amicisve re- 
digan, que ab illis accepit, aliter quam acceperit, retulisse Teperiatur.” 

* Ficinus has more fully ‘“ et judices pro magnitudine rei, quid pati 

dareve i ipsum oportet, si damnatus fuerit, statuant.” 
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The stealing of money is an ungentlemanlike act, but seizing 
by violence is a shameless one. But of the sons of Zeus not 
one! has ever carried on either of those pursuits by fraud or 
force with impunity. Let no one therefore, acting impro- 
perly, be deceived and persuaded at all? by poets or certain 
mythologists, and think that, if he makes use of fraud or force, 
he does nothing disgraceful, but only what the gods themselves 
are doing. For this is neither true nor becoming. But who- 
ever® does a thing of this kind contrary to law, is neither a 
god, nor ason of the gods. But this it is fitting for the legis- 
lator rather than all poets to know. He therefore, who is per- 
suaded by our discourse, is happy, and may he be happy through 
the whole of time; but let him, who is unpersuaded, be re- 
strained * subsequently by some such law as this. If any one 
steals what is public property, whether great or small, he has 
need of the same punishment; for he who steals a trifle, steals 
with the same desire, but with less power. But he, who re- 
moves any thing of greater value, and does not put it down 
again, is wholly unjust. The law however deems it just to 
punish the one with a less punishment than the other, not on 
account of the greatness of the theft, but through one of them 
being perhaps curable, but the other incurable. If any one 
convicts before a tribunal a slave or a stranger of stealing any 
public property, let sentence be passed on him as to what he 
ought to suffer (in person), ° or what fine he ought to pay,° as 
if he were, from what is likely, curable ; but if a citizen, who 
has been brought up, as he will have been brought up, is 
caught committing a theft upon, or doing violence to, his 
country, whether taken in the fact or not, it is meet to pun- 
ish him with death, as being nearly incurable. 


1 Ast very opportunely quotes from Horace, speaking of Mercury, 
* Callidum, quicquid placuit, jocoso condere furto.” ButI do not remem- 
ber where it stated that he did not practise his art with impunity. 

2 [have translated as if the Greek were pndapiic b76 re, not pwnd’ Gwe 
#2b— where I cannot understand &\Awe, nor could Ficinus ; who has “a 
fabulosis aliis hominibus,”’ as if he wished to read, or found in his MS., 
pnd bx’ Gdwyr rwwy pvPor\6ywr— “a 

3 Instead of dg ric, one MS. has b¢ rt, from which the Zurich editors 
have elicited, what I have adopted, 6¢ rt¢— similar to “ qui” in Ficinus. 

4 In lieu of payéoOw, Stephens would read carexécPw, from “ arcebitur’ 
in Ficinus. But Ast, more correctly, tvexéoOw— 

* 5_5 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus ; for the let- 
ters # riva Cnpiav arorivey, es nes line of the Codex Archetypus. 
K 
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[2.] For the sake of foreign expeditions much consultation 
and many laws are properly instituted. The greatest of all 
things, however, is for no one, either male or female, to be at 
any time without a ruler, nor the soul of any one, either seri- 
ously engaged or in sport, to be ever accustomed to do any thing 
alone itself by itself; but that in all time of war and in all of 
peace, to look perpetually to a ruler, and, following him, to live 
and be governed by him in the smallest things; as for instance, 
to stand, when he commands, and to march and to engage in 
gymnastics, and to wash himself, and to take food, and to get 
up at night, to mount guard and to convey orders; and in the 
midst even of dangers, neither to pursue nor to give way to any 
one, without the orders of the rulers ; and in one word, to teach 
the soul by habit to do nothing apart from the rest, nor to 
think of, or know it at all ; but that the life of all men should, as 
much as possible, be in all things collected (into one), and in 
common. For nothing is, or will ever be, superior to, and 
better, and more full of art than this, for the purposes of safety 
and victory in war. And in peace, too, men must from their 
childhood be practised in ruling over others, and being ruled 
by others; but anarchy must be expelled from the whole 
life of all men, and! of wild beasts under man.' All dancings 
moreover (it is meet) to celebrate with a view to the best 
modes of warfare, and to practise a complete facility in using 
the body and arms for the sake of the same objects, and an 
endurance in food and drink, and of cold weather and the con- 
trary, and a hard bed, and, what is the greatest of all, the not 
destroying the powers of the head and feet through the cover- 
ing of strange clothing, and by relaxing” the generation and 
growth of our natural caps and shoes. For these extremities, 
when preserved, possess the greatest power of the whole 
body; but the contrary, when in a contrary state ; and one 
(the feet) is the most subservient to the whole body; but the 
other (the head) has the greatest power, through possessing 
naturally all its dominant senses. And this praise of a war- 
like life, it is meet, it seems to me, for young men to hear ; 
but the laws are these. Let the party serve in a campaign, 
mine is on the list, or has been ordered through a certain quota. 

—! This, I confess, I scarcely understand. 
2 T have translated as if the Greek were &odvovrac, not amoAAvyrac. 


’ By a natural cap is meant the hair, and by a natural shoe, the hard- 
ened flesh. 


a 
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But if any one through cowardice deserts his post, with- 
out a dismissal from the army-leaders, let an indictment for 
desertion lie before the war-officers, when they return from 
camp; and let those, who have served, try each of the parties, 
the heavy-armed foot and the cavalry severally, and all the other 
arms of the service each of the parties in a similar manner ; 
and let the heavy-armed bring (the defaulters) before the 
heavy-armed, and the cavalry before the cavalry, and each of 
the other arms in like manner to those of their comrades. If 
any one is convicted, let it be not in his power to be a candidate 
for the whole prize of good conduct ; ! or to indict another party 
for not serving in a campaign,' or to be an accuser on these 
matters ; and besides this, let a court of justice decide what he 
is to suffer (in person) or pay (in purse). After this, when 
the trials for desertions have been decided, let the commanders 
of each arm of the service form an assembly; and let the 
party, who wishes it, have amongst his own clans a trial re- 
lating to the prizes for good conduct ; but let him not produce 
any testimony touching a former war, nor the confirmation of 
his assertions by witnesses, but only of the campaign, which 
had taken place at that time ; and *let the crown of victory 
to each be that of a bough ;? and let this person, after writing 
out an inscription, hang it up in the temple of whatever 
war-god he likes, as a witness through the whole of life, of the 
decision relating to the prize of good conduct; and so of the 
second and third prizes likewise. But if any one goes out 
during a campaign, but returns home before his time, without 
the commanding officers having sent him away, let there be 
indictments against such persons for leaving the ranks before 
the same parties as those in the case of non-service; and 
against the parties convicted, let punishments be imposed, such 
as have been laid down before. Now it is requisite for every 
man, when bringing every kind of law-suit against a person, to 
have a fear of bringing a false punishment,’ either willingly or 


11 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

2—* Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ corona ex 
frondibus arboris perpetuo virentis conserta,” as if his MS. omitted roy 
vexnrhpov, and had deZwov after O4\Xov. Taylor’s translation is “let 
a crown of olive too be the reward of the military champion.”’ From which 
I have been led to conceive that éAatvov has dropt out after @4\Aov— 

3 Winckelmann, perceiving that there was nothing to answer to pyre 


’ 
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unwillingly, to the best of his power. For Justice is said to 
be a modest ' virgin, and is said to be so really.2_ Now False- 
hood is naturally an object of blame to Modesty and Justice. 
Respecting other matters then it is requisite to take care not 
to err against Justice; but pre-eminently so, in the case 
of throwing away arms in war; lest perchance a person by 
making a mistake about the throwing away of arms from 
a necessity, places such acts on the score of a reproach, and 
brings lawsuits unjustly against a person not deserving 
them. Indeed it is by no means easy to define one or the 
other of these points. It is necessary however for the law to 
endeavour to define somehow in part. Employing then a 
fable, let us say, that had Patroclus been carried to his tent 
without arms, and was still alive, as has befallen numberless per- 
sons, and those former arms, which, as the poet says,® (Il. =. 
84,) were given as a wedding present to Peleus by the gods on 
his marriage with Thetis, had Hector possessed, would it have 
been lawful for such bad men, as were at that time, to re- 
proach the son of Mencetius, for throwing away his arms? 
Still further, ‘(could such persons be reproached, )* who, by be- 
ing thrown down from precipices, have lost their arms, or (have 
fallen) into the sea °during storms, or® ®in level places, when a 


Tiwwpiay, proposed to read Kkarnyopiay pyre paprvpiay— So too Ficinus 
has “ supplicium mulctamve,”’ unless it be said that he has here, as else- 
where, translated one Greek word by two Latin, 

1 In lieu of aidove Stephens suggested aidoin, which he got from “ pu- 
dica”’ in Ficinus, and rapbivoc—Aixn—aidoin in Hesiod ’Epy. 256. 
Winckelmann would read—aidoin Atdc Aixn, answering to rapQévoc tori 
Aixn Atdc in Hesiod. But since it would matter nothing to the argument, 
whether Aicy was, or was not, a virgin, Plato wrote, I suspect, rapd@po- 
voc yap Aidotc Aixn—for we find in the next sentence Wevdog dé Aidot 
kai Airy vewsonroyv— On the confusion between rapaQpovog and map- 
OFvoe see my note on Asch. Eum, 227, 

—? As byrwe eipnrar never are, because they could not be, so joined, 
Plato wrote, no doubt, ravrwe ed eipnrat, “ wholly well said—” 

. 4% —% Ficinus has “‘ et arma, que a diis, ut poeta dicit, in dotem Thetidi 
ath fuerant, ab Hectore rapta fuissent,” as if his MS. omitted zpdrepa 
éxeiva, and read etAep for siyev. 

—‘ I have adopted, what Ficinus alone has preserved, absolutely 
necessary for the sense, “ eruntne vituperandi—”’ 

— I have translated, as if the Greek were yeovwy dvrwy 9, not # 
aaa 

—§ The Greek is év rémowe brodeXapévnc— where Ast would read 
éy redo, Orelli év kérowg, and Winckelmann év orpéBorg. I have trans- 
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great flow of water has suddenly received® them—and! num- 
berless things of this kind one might chaunt, when consoling 
(persons), and beautifying an act bad (in itself), and easy to be 
abused? It is necessary, however, to the utmost of our power, 
to divide the greater and the most grievous evil from the con- 
trary. Now in abuse, the very abundance of such appellations 
nearly a certain division. For a person would not be 
justly called in all cases a thrower away of a shield, but the 
loser of them. For he, who is deprived (of his arms) by a 
reasonable display of force, and he, who throws them will- 
ingly away, would not be equally a thrower away of a shield; 
but there is a difference wholly and entirely. Let then this 
be held as spoken by a law. If any one, being overtaken by 
the enemy, and having arms, does not turn round and defend 
himself, but voluntarily drops them, or throws them away, 
catching at a base life, united to ?a soulless cowardice,” rather 
than at an honourable death, united to manliness, against such 
a loss of arms thrown away, let there be justice done; but let 
the judge neglect to consider the loss mentioned above. For 
it is requisite always to punish the coward, in order that he 
may become better; but not the unfortunate. For in this 
there is no advantage. *But what punishment will be suited 
to him, who gives up such a power of defensive weapons to 
a contrary purpose ?* ‘For it is not possible to do, in the case 
of a man, the contrary to what they say a god did, by changing 


lated as if it were originally év réaowc amidorc de~apévno— for dxedor, 
found in Thucyd. vii. 78, ywpioy azedor, is explained in Greek Lexicons 
by iodmeda, bpadd: while it is chiefly in level grounds that a sudden 
rush of waters, when it overtakes an army, is sure to carry off soldiers, 
unless they throw away their arms. 

1 In lieu of #, Stephens saw that the sense requires kai, as I have 
translated. 

22 The Greek is perd rdyovce, which is perfectly absurd. Porson 
was the first to point out, in Miscellan. Critic. p. 266, that Photius in 
Ken, has preserved a portion of the original reading, perd xaen¢— while 
Winckelmann was the first to see that in pera raxovg lies hid per’ 
avvyov— and that Plato wrote per’ apixov xaeng, as I have trans- 
lated. 

3_% Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “sed que- 
nam abjectionis armorum damnato et a virili fortitudine degeneranti 
peena congrua erit?”’ One would prefer rdv évayrior, ‘the enemy—” 

44 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows almost to the letter, swerves here 
from the Greek, which I have closely translated, in his version, “ pre- 
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Ceeneus of Thessaly from a woman into the nature of a man.‘ 
1For to the man, who throws away his shield, the sex would, 
after a manner, be the most becoming of all, which is the con- 
trary to that sex, which, by the being changed from a man 
into a woman, would become a punishment to such a person.! 
But now, what? is the nearest to these, in order that a per- 
son, for the sake of a love of life, may through the remainder 
of life run no risk, but live as long as possible, as being a 
coward and coupled to reproaches, for such let this be the law. 
The man, who is convicted of having disgracefully thrown away 
his weapons of war, let neither the general of an army, nor any 
other military officer, ever employ as a soldier, nor put him 
into the ranks at all ; otherwise let the party, who is the auditor 
of his accounts and doings, set him to rights thus.* If the 
person who has put the coward into the ranks, belongs to the 
highest property-census, (let him pay) a thousand drachms ;‘ if 
to the second, five mine ; if tothe third, three; and if to the 
fourth, one mina. And let him, who has been convicted (of 
throwing away his arms), pay, in addition to his being ex- 
cluded from manly dangers, through his own individual 
nature, a thousand drachms, if he belongs to the highest 
census; and five mine, if to the second; three, if to the 
third; and one mina, in like manner as the preceding, if to 
the fourth.° 

[3.] With respect to the auditing ® of accounts, what would be 
for us the fitting discourse, when some of the magistrates are 
chosen by the chance of a lot for ayear, and others for many years 


sertim cum impossibile sit homini in contrarium commutari, ut Ceneum 
Thessalum ferunt divina quadam vi in naturam viri ex femina commu- 
tatum.” The god alluded to is Neptune, as we learn from the Scholiast 
and Hyginus, Fab. xiv., quoted by Ast ; who should have adopted Ste- 
phens’ @ in lieu of his own vy, for we— 
—' Here again Taylor has followed the abridged translation of Ficinus, 

4 abjectori enim armorum contrarium maxime conveniret, ut in mulierem 
ex viro translatus sic puniatur.”’ 

? I have adopted Ast’s 6, re for 6r,— And so too Sydenham. 

3 Photius in Ev@dvat quotes—rovrove carevOivey abrod¢—where 
lies hid otrwe, as I have translated. 

4 ji, e. 10 mine. 

5 After reraprov the text has pépouc, which is evidently an interpo- 
lation. 

6 I have adopted e}@uviy, which Ficinus found in his MS. for petal" 
as shown by his version—“ repetendis—rationibus—” 
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and fromaselection ? For of suchaccounts who will be a suffici- 
ent Auditor? ' For should any one of the persons in office say or 
doany thing not straightforward, when bent down by the weight 
of his duties, or by the want of power, with respect to the dig- 
nity of his office, it (would be) by no means easy to find a ruler, 
superior to (other) rulers in virtue ;! still we must endeavour 
to discover some god-like Auditors. For the case is this. There 
are many occasions for dissolving a polity, as of a ship, ?or any 
animal ;” *of which while we say there are blocks, and under- 
joinings, and fibres, and ropes,° we call the nature one, yet dis- 
persed in many parts by many names. But this is an occasion 
by no means the smallest, for the preservation of a polity and 
its dissolution and falling away. For if those, who audit the 
accounts of the magistrates, are better than the magistrates, 
and this takes place with justice not to be blamed,‘ and in a 
blameless manner, the whole country and state thus flourishes 
and is happy. But if that, which relates to the audit of the 
magistrates, takes place in a different manner, then the justice, 


1—1 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has ‘ Quis enim suffi- 
ciens repetundarum judex erit, si quis magistratus, rerum pondere pres- 
sus, dixerit feceritve suo aliquid indignum principatu? Diflicile inventu 
hoc est. Nam cum delecti magistratus virtute alios antecellant, quo 
pacto prestantiorem eis inveniemus?” where not only are sentences 
transposed, but many words omitted; and “feceritve” added; from 
which Cornarius elicited 7 mpaéy, wanting in every other MS. 

*—% This introduction of an animal seems very strange here, as if an 
animal were, like a form of government or a vessel, made by man. . Un- 
less I am greatly mistaken, Plato wrote vewe eb{worov revoc, not vewe 1 
fwov rwoc, for he goes on to mention the parts of a well-joined vessel. 

3_% The Greek is at present od¢ évrovove re kai vrolwpara kai 
vetowy tmirévovc. I have translated as if it were originally—t¢ Aéyorrec 
évoug Te Kai drolwpara Kai vevpa eivat émirévovg re—for by dvovg is 
meant what we call the “blocks” through which the ropes run, or a 
windlass, as it would seem from Eustathius on JA. A. p. 862 = 807, and 
the Schol. on Thucyd. vii. 25, dvog tori pnydvn tx’ dxpwy roy dxariwy 
mnyvupévn, ad’ he meptBaddAovrec Bpdyoug rove cravpode padiwg tx rod 
BuOod aviorwy. With regard to évrévove, that word is never found in 
the sense of a rope; only tévove and éxirovovg—both of which however 
would not be used here: and with respect to vetpwy tairévovc, Cornarius 
was the first to read vetpa kai tatrdvove, for he doubtless remembered 
the passage in the Timeus, p. 84, E., rove re éaerdvove kai ra Evvexij 
vevpa— By veipa are probably meant ropes made of the tendons of ani- 
mals twisted like the so-called cat-gut. ‘ 

4 Winckelmann would expunge apéurrp: Orelli read duidyry, refer- 
ring to p. 777, E. Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has “ut nemo jure con- 
queri possit."” What Plato wrote, others, I hope, will discover. 
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which binds together all political affairs into one, being dis- 
solved, the whole government is torn apart, one portion from 
another, and 'no longer inclining to the same point,' they 
cause the city from being one to become many, and, filling it 
with sedition, destroy it quickly. On this account then it is 
requisite for the Auditors to be objects of admiration for their 
virtue. Let us then devise by some method that their production 
shall be of this kind. Let the whole city come together each 
year, after the turn of the sun from the summer to the winter, 
to a sacred grove, common to the Sun and Apollo,? with the 
view of exhibiting to the god* three men, which each person 
shall judge to be the best of all except himself, and not less 
than fifty years of age ; and of those voted in preference by 
the greatest number of persons, let them make a selection up 
to the half, if they are an even number ; but if they are odd, 
let them take away the one, who had the fewest votes, and 
leave the half, and make a decision by the number of votes ; but 
if to some the votes are equal, 4and they make the half number 
more,‘ let them take away the surplus, after rejecting on account 
of the youth ; but selecting the others, let them give their votes 
again, until three with unequal votes are obtained.® But if for all 
or for two the votes are equal, then, committing the affair to good 
fate and fortune, let them select the victor by a lot, and let them 
crown him, and the second, and the third, with a bough ;° and 
after giving the prizes for excellence, let (a crier) proclaim to 
all, that 7the city of the Magnesians having again obtained 


'_1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. For he 
could perhaps make nothing out of véat odcat, corrected by Stephens 
into vevovoat, but into reivovcat by Winckelmann. 

? This is the only place I remember, where the Sun and Apollo are 
considered different deities. 

3_% Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has simply “ electuri ”’— 

44 These words, I confess, I cannot understand. Ficinus has ‘ dimi- 
diumque numerum auxerint ’—which is equally unintelligible. Taylor 
translates—“ and the half of these is more than three ’’— 

5 In lieu of AeepPHouv Stephens proposed to read AnpOHowy, similar to 
‘‘ obtineant ” in Ficinus, and so the best MS., followed by Ast and Stal- 
baum. The Zurich editors prefer X\ep@Go1.v— But in the whole of this 
passage I must acknowledge myself to be quite in the dark. 

6 Here, as before in § 2, Ficinus renders 9a4\\w by “ ex semper 
virentis arboris frondis contexta—” 

71 In the original there seems to lie hid the following pentastich, ‘H 
card Ocby rvyotca Mayyyrwy wodig Zwrnpiac, Veio’ iv kar’ dpxaioy 
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safety from a god, shows before the Sun three of her best 
men, and offers them up, according to the old law, as a 
common first-fruit to Apollo and the Sun, for as long a time 
as they follow their judgment.’ Let these in the first year 
mark out twelve Auditors '(and do so)! until each has reached 
his seventy-fifth year; and afterwards, let three be always. 
added every year. Let these, dividing the magisterial offices 
into twelve parts, freely? examine them, by making use of all 
kinds of touchstones ; and let them reside, as long as they are 
Auditors, in the grove sacred to the Sun and Apollo, in which 
they were elected. And let each, judging of some matters 
privately, and of others in common with each other, exhibit 
the rulers before the state; and putting, what they have writ- 
ten respecting each office in the market-place, let it be stated 
what the parties are to suffer (in person) or pay (in purse) ac- 
cording to the decision of the Auditors. And whichever of 
the magistrates shall not admit that he has been judged of 
with justice, let him bring the Auditors to the select jury- 
men; and if he escapes from the Auditors’ decision, let him, 
if he will, bring a charge against the Auditors themselves; 
and if he is convicted, let him, if the punishment fixed by the 
Auditors against any one is death, simply die, as necessity re- 
quires; but of the other fines, of which it is possible to pay 
the double, let him pay the double. 

It is now meet to hear what the honours? of these Auditors 
are to be, and after what manner. Let the first seats in all 
public meetings be given to those, who, while they live, are 
deemed by the whole state worthy of the prizes for good con- 
duct ; and further, in the case of sacrifices, and holy embassies 


vopov Tptic rove dpicrouc dvipac, axpoOimoy Kowdy r’’Amé\Xwvog Kadéy 
@ bv "HXiov, “Ocovzep axodovOaor ry diky xodvoy, where, however, cor- 
rect Greek would require a dative after axpo8inoy, as shown by adxpo8ina 
_ Aotia in Pheeniss, 210. As regards the last clause, all the words after 
“Sun ” are tacitly omitted by Taylor. Ficinus has—“ quatenus judicium 
secuturi sunt—” But the business of the Auditors was to follow not the 
judgment of any one, but justice alone. Hence I suspect that Plato wrote 
not kpice:, but dicey The two words are confounded in MSS, elsewhere. 
1—! Ficinus, followed by Taylor, supplies “ idque facient—” _ 
2 Instead of éA\evOépaic, the two best MSS. read éAevOéporg, which leads 
distinctly to Aevépwe. \ 
*  % Thave adopted rimdc, as suggested by Ast, in lieu of eb0bvac, which 
is here unintelligible. On the other hand, Ast quotes opportunely ror 
GdAwy rev doPacdy ripsy, found at the end of this section. 
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amongst the Greeks in common, and of holy rites, in which 
there is a communion on other grounds,' let them send from 
amongst these the chiefs of each holy embassy ; and let these 
alone of those in the state be adorned with a crown of laurel ; 
and let all of them be priests of Apollo and the Sun; and let 
one be the high priest for the year, who is adjudged to have 
been the first amongst the priests in that year ;? and write 
up his name every year, in order that it may become the mea- 
sure of the period of time, as long as the city is inhabited. 
And when they die, let the laying out of the corpse, and the 
carrying it out, and their graves, be different from those of the 
other citizens ; and let (every one)? wear his whole robe white, 
and let no one be without weeping and lamentation; and let 
there be also (one) choir of fifteen girls, and another of as many 
boys, and let each stand round the bier, and sing in turn praises 
on the priests, as it were a set hymn, and celebrate their happy 
state in an ode the whole day long; and on the morning (fol- 
lowing), let a hundred young men, amongst those engaged in 
gymnastic exercises, and whom the relations of the deceased 
shall have selected,‘ carry the bier to the sepulehre. And 
first, let the unmarried young men precede (the bier), each 
having put on a warrior’s dress, the horsemen with their 
horses, and the heavy-armed foot-soldiers with their shields, 
and the rest after a similar manner ; and let the boys around 
the bier go before and sing the national hymn, and let the 
girls follow behind, and such of the women as happen to be 
freed from child-bearing ; and after them let the priests and 


1 T have translated as if the Greek were érépwe, not érépw, although I 
confess I do not understand what Plato meant to say here; nor could, I 
think, Ficinus; who has omitted the clause rai b0wy dy érépw kowwwrwaow 
ieov—and so after him has Taylor. 

2? Ficinus has, what the sense requires, “in superiori anno.” But 
how éxeivw came here in lieu of zepvcivw I am unable to explain. 

3 So Taylor, as if he wished to read'ravra for tacqv— Plato wrote, I 
suspect, ravrac¢ macav— For zac is thus repeated perpetually. 

* So Ficinus, and after him Taylor. But from his ‘ delegerint’’ it is 
difficult to elicit what he found in his MS. It was certainly’not ay— 
éroWwyrat— for there is no such Greek aor. 1, mid. as @apny: and 
incorrectly did Stephens suggest, and Ast and Stalbaum adopt, érdWovrat 
to avoid the solecism in dy—iméovra. Equally at a loss was Buttman, 
who in Gr. Gr. T. ii. p. 201, suggests éridwrrar, a word perfectly un- 
known in Greek. Perhaps Plato wrote of¢ dv—émirpiVwvrat, i. e. upon 
whom the relations of the deceased may have imposed the duty.” 
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priestesses follow, as to a pure tomb, although they are repelled 
from other tombs, if at least the Pythian priestess gives her 
vote so and on this side; and let the place of deposit for them 
be built under the earth, a long vault composed 'of stones 
very valuable, and without old age to the best of their power,! 
and having couches, made of stones, lying by each other; 
where having placed the man, who has become blessed,? and 
raising a mound in a circle, they shall plant a grove of trees 
around, except at one limb, in order that the burial-place may 
have an enlargement, *such that there may be no deficiency 
in a mound for those to be placed there in all time ;? and they 
shall make yearly contests in music and gymnastics and horse- 
manship. Such are the honours to be paid to those, 4 who have 
escaped (the reversal) of their auditorship.t But if any one 
of these, confiding too much in his having been tried, should 
exhibit °(a depraved)® human nature, by becoming depraved 
after his trial, let the law ordain that any one, who is willing, 
may indict him; and let the trial take place at a tribunal, 
in some such manner as this. First let the guardians of the 
laws belong to this tribunal. Next °of these very persons 


_ —' The Greek is NiOwy rporipwy cai aynpwy ic Sbvamv. But Julius 
Pollux ix. 49, and Suidas in Wadida, offer AiOwy wodvripwy ; which has 
led me to suggest ép:riuwy: for Suidas in Ai@o¢ has—oi éé "ABapor— 
AiOwy Tac torripovc drogépecOar HEiovy, Moreover as dynpwy sig db- 
vapuy is here perfectly unintelligible, Hemsterhuis on Pollux, p. 1039, 
was led to consider those words as an interpolation. But since words are 
not introduced thus without some reason, it is probable, that they are either 
a corruption of some others, or, what is more likely, misplaced ; for they 
might follow roy pardpioy yeyovéra bévrec—where they perhaps ‘dropt 
out, as forming one line of the Codex Archetypus. 

2 On this custom of calling a deceased person by the name of blessed, 
see Blomfield on Aésch. Pers. 639. 

%_3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, who is 
thus followed by Taylor—*“ that the sepulchre may be always enlarged, 
when it is requisite.” 

44 Such is, as Ficinus saw correctly, what the sense requires. This is 
evident from his version, adopted almost to the letter by Taylor, “ hee 
premia illis reddantur, quorum de relatis rationibus judicia damnata non 
sunt.” But such is not the meaning of roig rac edObvac diaguyovow— 
What Plato wrote, I must leave for better scholars to discover. 

5—5 I have translated as if eax7y had dropt out before kaxdc— 

6_§ Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek, abrov 
rovrwy ot faHvrec: where Ast would read adray rév eiOivwr cavreg— 
But that is equally obscure. Ficinus has “ accusati ipsius college,” as if 
he had found in his MS. row éy airia évtog abrov ot ovlavreg— 
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the living ;° and moreover let the tribunal be composed of 
the select jurymen. And let him, who lays the indictment, 
put on the record against the party, whom he is indicting, the 
charge, averring that this or that person is unworthy of the 
prize for good conduct and of his office. And if the defendant 
is cast, let him be deprived of his office, and sepulchre, and 
the other honours granted to him; but if the accuser does not 
obtain a fifth part of the votes, let him pay, if his property 
is of the highest valuation, twelve mine ; eight, if of the second ; 
if of the third, six; and if of the fourth, two. 

[4.] Respecting the so-called decision of Rhadamanthus, 
in judicial matters, it is indeed worthy of admiration. For 
he saw that the men of that time distinctly believed that there 
were gods, and reasonably so; because at that time the ma- 
jority were the descendants of gods, of whom he was himself 
one, at least as the story goes. He appears, therefore, to have 
thought that he ought to commit (nothing)! to any man as a 
judge, but to gods; from whence causes were decided by him 
simply and quickly. For by tendering an oath to the dispu- 
tants upon each matter in dispute, he was freed from them 
with rapidity and safety. But since at present, as we have 
stated, some portion of mankind think that the gods do not ex- 
ist at all; and others conceive that they take no care of us; 
while the opinion of the greatest and worst part is, that, by 
receiving trifling sacrifices and abundance? of flattery, they 
will conjointly deprive persons of considerable property, and 
free them from harm on many occasions,® the art of Rha- 
damanthus in lawsuits would no longer be suited to men of the 
present time. For since the opinions of men respecting the 
gods have undergone a change, it is necessary for laws to be 
changed likewise. In the allotment of causes therefore, it is meet 
for those who, possessing a mind, lay down laws, to take away 
the oaths of either of the opposing parties, and for the party, 
who has obtained by lot a trial against any one, to write down 


1 T have translated, as if obdéy had dropt out between oddevi and dia- 
voovpevoc. ; 

2 [ have retained mzoAAde, which Bekker, followed by Stalbaum, has 
inconsiderately omitted with two indifferent MSS. 

3 Such seems to be the meaning of kara woAXa— I suspect however 
that Plato wrote car’ airdAny, “ according to their flattery.” The word 
aixadn Stephens found in a MS. Greek lexicon explained by ardrn. 
Ficinus omits all after ypjpara, and so does Taylor. 
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ths accusations, but to swear no oath; and for the defendant in 
like manner to write down his denial, and to hand it over to 
the rulers without an oath. |For it is surely a terrible thing 
to know well that, while many lawsuits are occurring in the 
state, almost one half of the parties have perjured themselves,! 
by having been easily mixed up with each other at joint-feasts 
?and through other intercourse and private joint-producings of 
each one.’ Let it therefore be laid down as a law that he, who 
is about to act the juryman, shall take an oath as a juryman; 
and that he, who appoints for the commonweal the magistrates 
by oaths, or by the bringing of votes, *must bring them from 
sacred places and do something of this kind ; and on the other 
hand, that the judge of choirs and all kinds of music, and the 
presidents over, and the umpires at, the gymnastic and eques- 
trian contests, and in all matters which, according to the opinion 
of men, do not bring a gain to the party forswearing himself, 
(shall take an oath ;) *but in those, that seem to be plainly a 
great profit to the party, who makes a denial or takes an oath, 
let all, who bring a charge against each other, be judged by 
lawsuits without any oaths.‘ And generally in a lawsuit let 


1—! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has rather 
strangely, what Taylor has adopted, “‘ Nam si jurandi licentia cuique da- 
bitur, ubi plura quotidie ad judices deferuntur, omnes pene perjuri 
erunt.” 

*_2 Such is the literal version of the Greek, ovvovciacc re nai idiw- 
Tikaic¢ ovyyevncecww éxaotwy: where Ast explains ovyyevnoeow by 
cvvovoiarc, thus introducing a needless tautology. Moreover yévyotc 
always means elsewhere “a producing,” or “ production.”” Opportunely 
then does the best MS. offer cuvvrovnceow, from which it is easy to 
elicit cvpzovnceciy, “ joint-labourings ;”” but as the idea of an act, done 
jointly by more persons than one, requires the mention of such persons 
taken jointly, not individually, itis evident that for éxaorwy the train of 
thought leads here to dicaorwy: while the antithesis required by idwwri- 
caic¢ plainly shows that dnociaic has dropt out after cvvovoiaic; and 
thus the sense will be “ by other intercourse, and joint-labourings of 
jurymen of a public and private kind,” where, by the figure Chiasmus, 
idwrtkaig belongs to cvvovaiarc, and dnpociac to cuprovyjcect. 

3—% The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. With regard to the expression rag dpyd¢ ag iepay 
gépev, Ast explains it by saying that the pebbles used in voting were 

en to a temple, as stated in vi. p. 753, C. § 2, and afterwards brought 
from thence with the odour of sanctity about them. ; 

4_* Ficinus, followed almost to the letter by Taylor, has thus abridged 
all between the numerals, “in quibus autem utilitatem ex perjurio ali- 
quis assequitur, ea sine jurejurando judicentur.” 
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not the présidents permit a person while speaking to take 
an oath, for the sake of making his assertion credible, or to 
imprecate curses on himself and race, or to employ unseemly 
entreaties or the piteous tones of a woman, but let the party 
proceed ever with good words in teaching 'and learning! what 
is just; and if not, let the magistrate, as if the party were 
speaking out of the record, bring him back to the arguments 
that may happen to be relating to the business in hand. ? But 
let it be in the power of a stranger (when litigating) with a 
stranger, as at present, to receive from, if they are willing, 
and to tender to, each other oaths.? For they will not grow 
old, *nor by hatching young ones? in the state, ‘will they fur- 
nish the power to others for the most part of such a brood to 
become the masters of the country.* 

In the same manner let there be a decision respecting the 
allotment® of lawsuits against each other in all cases, where 
a free-man is not obedient to the state in matters, deserving 
neither stripes, nor bonds, nor death. But as regards the non- 
attendance® at dancings, or processions, or other public acts of 
a showy kind, or sharing in public duties, such as take place 
for the sake of a sacrifice in peace, or a contribution in war, 
in all these let the first necessity be a remedy’ for the damage 
done; but from such, as are disobedient, let a security be 
demanded ‘by those, on whom the state and the law toge- 
ther enjoin to demand it; Sand of such, as are inattentive 


1! The words between the numerals, evidently out of place here, are 
omitted in the best MS. Ficinus has elegantly, but not closely, “sed 
quod justum putant mansuete doceant, et docentem audiant.” 

2—? Here again Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has abridged the ori- 
ginal in his version, ‘‘ peregrinis autem inter se litigantibus, quemad- 
modum nune, si velint, jurare liceat.’’ 

3? The metaphorical word éyveorredovrec is omitted by Ficinus and 
Taylor; who should have remembered éaiOupiac—ivveorrevpévac in 
Rep. ix. p. 573, E. § 3, quoted by Ast. 

44 Ficinus, followed to the letter by Taylor, has strangely represented 
this passage in his version, ‘‘ non est formidandum, ne alios corrumpant.”” 

5 Such, I presume, is the meaning of An£ewe. But the reading is here 
uncertain. Fortwo MSS. offer \é%ewe: while Ficinus, followed by Taylor, 
has ‘‘ Eodem autem modo inter liberos homines exsecutio judicii fiat.” 

6 Ficinus has, what the sense requires, *‘ siquis ad choreas—non yenit ”” 
—as if his MS. read rwy od goirnoewy, not rwwyv— 

7 [have adopted iaowy for iarny, as suggested by Ast. 

.8--§ Here again Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has strangely rendered— 
* exactoque tempore—” 
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(to the matter),° let there be a sale of the security, and let 
money (got from the sale) belong to the state. But if they 
are in need of a greater fine, let each of the magistrates, after 
imposing a fitting fine on the disobedient, bring the parties 
before a court of justice, until they are willing to do what 
they are ordered. 

(5.] It is necessary moreover to consult about what it is meet 
to do for a state, which does not make money, except by what! 
arises from the land, and does not import any thing,? 3touching 
the going abroad of its own people out of the country, and the 
reception of foreigners from other parts.? On these points the 
legislator ought to give advice by first persuading to the utmost 
of his power. The intermixture indeed of states with states 
naturally causes a mixture of all kinds of manners, through 
strangers making with strangers innovations ‘ with each other;* 
which thing would bring an injury the greatest of all to those, 
who have a good polity through good laws. But, to the 
greater number of states, as being by no means under good 
laws, it makes no difference for the citizens® to be contaminated 
by receiving foreigners, and for the citizens® to revel in other 
states, when a person is desirous of going abroad in any way 
or at any time, whether he is young, or rather advanced in 
years. But, on the other hand, for these never to receive 
others, and never themselves to travel elsewhere, is not at all 
suitable ; and it would appear to be a behaviour rustic and 
rude to the rest of mankind, who would make use of harsh 
names, such as the so-called stranger-expellings,’ and manners 
self-willed and morose, as they would seem to be. Now to 

1 T have translated as if the Greek were xA7v rov—not wA2jy rov— 

2 I have supplied tr, which seems to have dropt out after iuzopednrat, 
unless it be said that éuropetecPar means “ to be a foreign merchant —” 

3_% Ficinus, followed partly by Taylor, has—‘‘ neque peregrinationibus 
vacat, neque peregrinos aliunde suscipiat—” 

44 As adore is evidently superfluous, Ficinus has “ plurima inno- 
_ vare—” either because his MS. read pada zod)de, or he wished to read 
so from conjecture. I should prefer d\Ay doug, i. e. “some in one 
way, and others in another.”” See my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 135. 

8,6 Winckelmann has correctly suggested doroi¢ for avroic, and he 
- should have read likewise dorodg for avrovc—in *. What Ficinus found in 
his MS. it is impossible to ascertain; for he has abridged the passage in 
his version, adopted by Taylor—* si tam senes quam juvenes pro arbitrio 
et alio peregrinatur et aliunde peregrinos suscipiant.” 

7 In £evmAaciate is an allusion to a Spartan custom. Ast refers to 


Protag. p. 342, C. § 80, and — Lycurg. p. 56, C. 
L 
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appear to be good, or not good, to others, it is meet never to 


consider a thing of small importance. For the multitude 'do - 


not, as far as they happen to fail in the substance of virtue, 
fail so far in their judgment of others, who are vicious and 
useless,! but there is even in the bad a something divine and fe- 
licitous in hitting the mark, so that very many even of the very 
bad distinguish very well, both by their words and thoughts, 
the better sort of men and the worse. And hence the ex- 
hortation to many states is correct, to set some value on the 
good opinion of the multitude. For it is a thing the most 
correct and of the greatest consequence for a man truly good 
to hunt in this way after a life of fair repute; for without it, 
he will by no means become the perfect man, And truly be- 
coming would it be for the city, settled in Crete, to render it- 
self in the opinion of the rest of mankind the most beautiful 
and best. And there is every hope in all likelihood, shoulditcon- 
duct itself according to reason, that in a little time ? the Sun and 
the other gods will see it amongst the states and countries, that 
are well-governed. In this way then it is meet to act, with regard 
to travelling into other countries and places, and the reception 
of foreigners. In the first place, let it not be lawful for a person 
less than forty years of age to go abroad at any time, or in any 
manner; and further still, for no person on a private account, but 
on a public one, let it be lawful for heralds or ambassadors, or 
certain holy inspectors (to go abroad). But to be absent from 
the country during a war or a campaign, does not deserve to 
be called a going abroad, nor to be a part of such political 
doings. It is likewise requisite to send persons to the Py- 
thian Apollo, and the Olympian Jupiter, and likewise to Ne- 
mea and the Isthmus,’ to take a share in the sacrifices and 
contests (sacred) to those gods ; and to send the most numer- 


1—! Here again Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has given merely an 
abridgment of the Greek in his version—‘‘ quamvis virtutes expertes 
sint, qui tamen probi sint, qui improbi, judicant.” From which however 
it is easy to see that he found in his MS, of eiot zovnpoi kai yonoroi— 
where xpyoroi is confirmed by four other MSS., while of eiot has been 
corrupted into dcou in two, 

? Bekker has adopted per’ d\iywy from four MSS., similar to “ cum 
paucis aliis civitatibus’’ in Ficinus. 

3 It seems strange, that after Plato had mentioned the names of the 
gods, who presided over the Pythian and Olympian games, he should 
have omitted that of Neptune, who presided over the two others. Hence 
one would suspect that rq TocedG had dropt out after rq Att kai— 
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ous, and such as are the most beautiful and the best in their 
power, who may cause the state to appear of fair repute in 
holy and peaceful meetings, by exhibiting its apparatus for 
renown as the counter-part of what is requisite for war. And 
when they return home, they will teach the young, that the 
legal institutions of the rest of mankind relating to political 
affairs, are second to their own. | But on other grounds it is 
(not) meet to send out holy inspectors; but some such as 
these, after obtaining permission of the guardians of the laws,! 
should any of the citizens be’ desirous to look at the affairs of 
the rest of mankind, let no law restrain. For a state, while 
unacquainted with good and wicked men, cannot by being un- 
sociable be sufficiently mild and perfect. *Nor again, can it 
preserve its laws without taking them into consideration, but 
not only by morals.?, For amongst the multitude there are 
always some, not many, godlike men, every way worthy of 
being associated with, and who are produced in no respect the 
more in well-governed states than in those that are not so; in 
whose footsteps it is ever meet for him, who dwells in well- 
regulated states, to proceed, when on going out by sea or by 
land, he is seeking the party, who may be uncorrupted, so as to 
make some of the legal institutions, that have been laid down 
correctly, more firm, and to correct others, where there is any 
deficiency. For without such an inspection and search, a state 
will never continue perfect ; >not even if they inspect it badly.* 


_1—1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. For they were either wanting in his MS., or, what 
is more probable, he could not understand the Greek—Oewpove d? GdXAovg 
txréiurey xpewy To.oveds tivdg Tod¢g voyopiAaxag—nor could Stephens ; 
from whose “si oporteat ’’ Ast was led to suggest—ei ypewv—but Winc- 
kelmann, whom I have followed, reads more correctly, ob xpewy, rovodode 
6 twvag —while none have seen that Plato wrote dAAwe, not dd\Aovc— 
and so I have translated the whole passage. Stalbaum, after confessing 
the difficulty, says that if cdy, not dv, were found in MSS., he would 
adopt it. But I cannot discover what is to be gained by the change. 

2_2 Ficinus has “‘ nec leges servare moribus et consuetudine solum, 
nisi etiam notitia legum prudentur fiat: which has led me to suggest 
that Plato wrote dvev rou px) povoy ypopy AaBeiv abrovg, aA Kai 
HPcow— not dvev tov ypwpy aBeiv adrovc, GAXdd pr) pdvoy HOeow— 
For py) wg could scarcely thus follow 4\Ad— 

33 The words between the numerals I cannot understand. Three 
MSS. offer radrny for avriy: from which nothing is gained. I could 
have understood oid’ dy kaxiorny ria Oewpwary, “ not even if they in- 
spect a very bad one,” in lieu of canes TavTny— 

L 
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Clin. How, therefore, can both of these take place ? 

Athen. Thus. [6.] First let an inspector of this kind be not 
more than fifty years of age; and further, let him be of good 
repute for other matters and for war, if he is about to lay be- 
fore other cities a specimen of the guardians of the laws. But 
when he is more than sixty years of age, let him no longer be 
an inspector. And having made an inspection for as many years 
of the ten as he likes, let him return home and go to the as- 
sembly of those who inspect the laws. And let this (assembly) 
be composed of old persons and young; and let it be held of 
necessity every day, from day-break until the sun rises; and 
let it be composed first of those priests, who have received the 
prizes for good conduct; next, ten of the guardians of the 
laws, 'who happen to be the seniors 3! and further still, the 
guardian of the whole education, both the new one, and those 
who have been released from the office. And let each of 
these go not alone, but with a young man from thirty to forty 
years of age, having taken as an ally the person agreeable to 
himself; and let there be a conference amongst them, and a 
conversation upon the laws of their own state, and on such 
matters as they shall have heard of, superior at all in any other 
quarter; and about objects of learning to boot, such as may 
seem to be of use in this inquiry, and which, to those, who have 
learnt, will be more clear to be understood ;? but to those, who 
have not learnt, the points relating to laws would seem to be 
rather dark. And whatever the elders may select from these, 
let the younger learn with all attention; and if any one of 
those, who have been invited, seems to be an unworthy per- 
son, let the whole meeting blame the party who invited 
him. But let the whole? state watch over those of the young 
men, who are in good repute, ° looking at them, and observing 
them pre-eminently ; and let them hold in honour those, who 


— In lieu of rode dei rpecBetorvrac, where there is nothing to govern 
the accusative, Ast suggests oi dei moeoBedorrec, similar to “‘ decem— 
seniores ”’ in Ficinus. 

? In lieu of evayéorepoy yiyver@ar, which I cannot understand, I have 
translated, as if the Greek were edayéorepa yryywoxeoOar— to which I 
have been led by finding in Ficinus “‘ facilius—intellecturi sint.”’ 

3 After paivecOar I have omitted cai doagi, evidently an explanation 
of oxorwoéorepa. 

4 * Instead of a@\Xny, Ficinus found in his MS. 6\n”, as shown by his “ tota.” 

—> The words between the numerals Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits. 
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are in the right way,° but in dishonour more than the rest, if 
they turn out worse than the majority. To this meeting let 
him, who has inspected the legal institutions amongst the rest 
of mankind, go immediately on his arrival; and if he has dis- 
covered any persons possessing any rumour about the laying 
down of any laws, or of education or bringing up, let him men- 
tion it, or if he has himself thought upon any matters, let him 
communicate it to the whole assembly. But if he appears to 
have returned in no respect either worse or better, let him be 
praised at least for his very great readiness to go; but if (he 
returns) much better, let him while living be greatly honoured, 
and when dead, let all the power of the parties in the assem- 
bly honour him with befitting honours. But if he appears to 
have returned corrupted, although he pretends to be wise, let 
him associate with no one, either young or old. And if he is 
obedient to the magistrates, let him live in private; but if not, 
let him be put to death, ‘at least if he be convicted in a court 
of justice of being a busy-body on the subject of education and 
the laws.! But if none of the rulers bring him before a court | 
of justice, when he deserves it, let a reproach be laid up against 
the rulers at the time of their undergoing a trial for the rewards 
for good conduct. Let him then, who goes abroad, go abroad 
in this manner, and being such a person. But after him it is 
meet to receive kindly the person, who comes from abroad. 
Now there are four kinds of foreigners of whom we ought to 
make mention. The’first is he, who comes ever in the sum- 
mer, and continues for the most part in his visits like birds 
of passage; and of these the majority flying, as it were, cle- 
verly? over the sea in the spring of the year,’ wend their way 
to other cities, for the sake of making money as merchants ; 
which persons it is meet for the magistrates, appointed for 
such purposes, to receive in the market-places, and ports, and 
public buildings outside the city, at the city ;* taking care that 


1_1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, although 
found in Ficinus, “sin autem contra magistratum voluntatem de disciplina 
legibusque civilibus disputare condemnatus in judicio fuerit—” 

2 I have translated, as if the Greek were éyréxyvwe, not dréyvwe. For 
most assuredly neither birds of passage, nor persons in the pursuit of 
gain, fly from place to place “‘artlessly.” 

3 Although xerdpevor—zérovrat might perhaps stand, yet I have trans- 
lated as if the Greek were ézureivoyrar— ; 

4 Such is the literal version of the Greek, rpd¢ ry wéAee: which Fi- 
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none of such foreigners make any innovation ; and distributing 
correctly to them the claims of justice, and having an inter- 
course with them for what is necessary, but as little as possible. 
The second kind is he, who is in reality an inspector with his 
eyes, and receives! with his ears such sights, as are presented 
by the Muses. For every such person it is meet that lodgings 
should be fitted up near the temples by the kindness of people 
towards strangers ; and it is meet for the priests and the sweep- 
ers of the temples to take care? that, after they have staid a mo- 
derate time, and have seen and heard (all), for the sake of which 
they came, they take their departure, uninjured by doing or suf- 
fering any thing ; and let the priests be their judges, should any 
one of them do an injury to any one, or any one else® do an in- 
jury to any one of them, to within fifty drachms. But if there 
be a greater charge laid against them, it is requisite that the 
trial in such cases be before the Market-Stewards. The third 
kind of foreigner it is meet to receive in a public manner, 
when he arrives from another country on some public busi- 
ness. Him let the Generals, and the Hipparchs, and the 
Taxiarchs alone receive ; and let the care of such person 
rest with that one of the Prytanes, with whom alone any 
person, received as a stranger, takes-up his abode. The 
fourth, should he come at any time, is a rarity; but if he 
should come, the counterpart of the Inspectors from’ us,* 
let him, first, be not less than fifty years of age; besides this, 
let him think it right to see something beautiful, and superior 
in its beauty to the things in other cities, °or to show something 
of the same kind to another city.° Let then every such person 
come unbidden to the doors of the wealthy and wise, as being 
himself another of sucha kind.6 And let him go to the house 
of the party, who is the guardian of the whole of education, trust- 


cinus renders, ‘‘in ipsis suburbiis.”? But such could scarcely be the 
meaning here. Plato wrote, I suspect, rpdc ry éumody, “ for the purpose 
of traffic.” : 
1 I have adopted, with Stephens, the conjecture of Cornarius, déyerat for 
éyeTat. 
aes I have omitted, with Ficinus, éaripedeioPar cai, an evident explanation 
of rnpedsiv. 
3 The sense evidently requires G\Aoc for 4\Aor, as I have translated. 
4 Ficinus alone inserts here “ hic ita recipietur,’ adopted by Taylor. 
5—5 Winckelmann would read wai deigai rt kara rabra GdXo Ty TOA. 
5 i. e. both wealthy and wise, 


; 


OO OE OE 
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ing that ‘the reception of a stranger by one of those, who have 
gained a victory for virtue, will be sufficient for a stranger! 
of such a kind; and after being with some of these, and teach- ° 
ing in part, and learning in part,” let him go away honoured, 
as a friend should be by friends, with gifts and becoming 
honours. According to these laws it is meet to receive all 
strangers, both male and female, from another country, and to 
send out our own people, doing honour to Zeus, who presides 
over hospitality, nor to make an expulsion of foreigners by 
eatings and sacrifices, as *the nurslings of the Nile*® do at 
present, nor yet by savage proclamations. 

[7.] Let a person, who makes himself a guarantee, make it 
in an explicit manner, by acknowledging the whole transaction 
in writing, before not less than three witnesses, where the 
guarantee is for a sum under a thousand drachms; but, if 
above a thousand, before not less than five. 4Let the broker 
of a person, who sells any thing not justly, or is not trust- 
worthy, be a guarantee ;4 and let the broker, like the seller, 
be amenable to a lawsuit. 

If a person wishes to search for his property in the pos- - 
session of another party, let him, having previously sworn by 
the gods who preside over laws, that he expects to find (the 
property), search for it, either naked, or wearing a small cloak 


1! The Greek is Zévoc rw rowotrw Zeviixt r}v—where Ast, unable to 
understand r7)v, would omit it. But the difficulty rests rather in £év0c— 
teviu. I have therefore translated as if Plato had written féoiw—ivy, 
where Zévw is furnished by two MSS. Baiter suggests £évog—Zivy f}— 
and so does Grou. 

2 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, inserts ‘‘ que discenda docendaque putavit.”” 

3_% Despite the assertion, cadmep rower vir, it is hard to believe 
that in the time of Plato the people in Egypt fed upon foreigners and sa- 
crificed them; while from the poetical expression, Opéupara Neidov, one 
would suspect that Plato obtained the knowledge of the fact from some 
drama, the argument of which was similar to the Helena and Iphigenia 
in Tauris of Euripides. Ast however explains the passage by saying, 
that ‘‘to expel foreigners from banquets and sacrifices is to prohibit them 
the use of such things.” But the dative Bpwpact could not be thus taken 
in the sense of the genitive dad Bowparwr. 

4—4 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where 6 rpo7wA@y means, 
in English, a “ broker,” i. e. the party who finds for the seller a purchaser. 
' Ficinug however seems to have found the whole passage more full in his 
MS., for his version is “ fidejussor autem sit, qui prius vendidit, ejus de 
quo an jure possit vendere, dubitatur, atque ejus, qui videtur minus ad 
promissa sufficere.”’ 
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and ungirded ;! and let the other permit him to search the 
house, and the portions sealed up or unsealed. But if any 
one does not allow the search to the party desiring it, let the 
party, who is prevented, bring an action, after setting a value 
upon the property sought ;? and, if the person is convicted, 
let him pay for twice the loss of the property valued. If 
the master of the house happens to be abroad, let those that 
inhabit it permit the search of such portions as are unsealed, 
and let the searcher place his own seal by those already sealed, 
and appoint any person he pleases as a guard for five days. 
But if the master is absent for a longer time, let the other 
party take the City-Stewards along with him, and search it 
thus, by breaking the seals, and, together with the relations 
and City-Stewards, seal them again in the same manner (as 
before). 

Of property in dispute *it is meet to define the time,’ during 
which, if a person has held it, it will not be lawful to dispute 
it any longer. Of farms and dwellings indeed there will be 
in this way no dispute. But of other property, whatever a. 
person may have had in his possession, if he appears to have 
used it in the city, and market-place, and at sacred rites, 
‘(openly for a whole year,)* ®and no one has made a claim 
upon it, and he says he has been seeking (an owner)® during 
that time, but that the party has concealed himself and never 


! Ast, misled by “ precinctus ” in Ficinus, says that the object of this 
clause was, that the searching party might get over the business more 
speedily. But in that case the searcher would have been edZworog, in 
Latin “succinctus.” By his being @Zworoc he would lose the oppor- 
tunity of carrying away any small article of great value, concealed in the 
folds of the cloak. 

2 From “ amisse rei” in Ficinus, Ast was led to rd épevywpevor, for 
roy épsvvevevoy, subsequently confirmed by two MSS. 

33 The Greek was once ypévov dpo¢, where Stephens wished to insert 
Zorw—the remains of which, Stalbaum says, seem to be found in five 
MSS. that read ypdvou dé bpoc: where however lies hid dst dpicar— 
similar to ‘‘ determinandum est ”’ in Ficinus. 

4—4 I have adopted ‘“‘aperte anno integro,” found in the version of 
Ficinus; for otherwise the subsequent rovroy rdv ypévoy would be un- 
intelligible. 

5—§ Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ atque 
hune non occuluisse constet, nec quisquam interea, quamyis quezrens, 
eam exegerit.” 

6 To complete the sense I have translated as if decaérny had dropt 
out between 62 and Znreiv. 
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appeared—if a person has thus held possession of any thing for 
a year,° ‘and he continues to be the seeker,! let it be lawful for 
no person? to lay claim to property of this kind, after a year 
has gone by. But if a person uses it neither in the city nor 
in the market-place, but in the fields openly, and no one offers 
himself during five years (as the owner), let it not be lawful 
for any one, after the five years have elapsed, to lay claim to 
it for the remainder of time. But if any one uses it at home 
in the city, let the period (of laying claim) be for three 
years ; but if he uses it not openly in the country, for ten 
years ; butif in another land, whenever (the owner) shall find 
it any where, let there be no definite period in all time for lay- 
ing claim to it. 

If any one by violence prevents another from being present 
- at a trial, whether the party himself, or his witnesses, or his 
slave, or that of another person, let the cause be unfinished 
and undecisive ; but if (the party prevented) is a free-man, 
in addition to the cause being unfinished, let (the party pre- 
venting)* be in bonds for a year, and let him be amenable to 
a trial for making him a slave at the suit of any one, who > 
wishes. And if any one by violence prevents an antagonist 
in a gymnastic or musical or any other contest from being 
present, let any one, who is willing, inform the prize-dis- 
tributors ; and let them send to the contest a free-man, who is 
willing to contend ; but if they are unable (to do so), let them, 
should he, who has prevented a party from contending, be the 
victor, assign the reward of victory to the party prevented, and 
write him down as the victor in whatever temples he pleases ; 
but to the party preventing let it not be lawful for any offering 
or inscription of such a contest to exist; and let him be 
amenable to a trial for doing an injury, whether he is de- 
feated in the contest, or is the victor. 

If any one receives stolen property knowingly, let him un- 
dergo the same punishment as the thief. Let death, too, be 
the punishment of him, who harbours an exile.‘ For °let every 

1—! Such, I presume, is the meaning of 6 dé Zyrwy duayévnrat, for so 
we must read in lieu of é:ayéywvrai—which I cannot understand ; nor 
could, I think, Ficinus, for he has omitted the whole sentence. 

® I have adopted Ast’s pndevi for pndiv— 

* Ficinus alone has what the sense requires—“ qui depulit—”’ 

* Ficinus alone adds here—“ seu quemvis hujuscemodi fugientem—”’ 

5 Ficinus alone has “ quippe—” 
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one consider the same person a friend and enemy, as the state 
does. If any one makes privately a peace! with, or a war 
against, certain persons, without the public (sharing in it), 
let death be the punishment for such a one. . But if any 
part of the state makes a peace with, or a war against, any 
persons for its own benefit for itself, let the Generals bring 
the authors of this affair before a court of justice; and let 
death be the punishment of the party convicted. For they, 
who serve their country in any way, ought to do so without 
gifts. And let there be no pretext or argument held out,? 
that for good deeds we ought to receive gifts, but not for bad. 
For it is not easy either to know,* or knowing ‘to restrain 
oneself* patiently, when this knowledge is obtained. It is, 
therefore, the safest plan to obey the law—* Do not serve for 
gifts ”»—and let him who does not obey, simply die, when found 
guilty at a trial. 

With regard to the contribution of money to the public, it is 
meet for *the state of each person® to be valued, for many 
reasons; and for the parishioners to put down in writing be- 
fore the Rural-Stewards the yearly produce, in order that, as 
there are two contributions, the public may, after deliberating ® 
every year, make use of whichever it pleases, whether it be 
a part of the whole valuation, or of the income arising each 
year, exclusive of the sums paid for the joint-feasts. 

It is meet likewise for a man of moderate means to make 
moderate offerings to the gods. Now the Earth is the holy 
hearth of the whole’ domicile of all the gods. Let no one 

! Of this an instance is feigned to take place in Aristoph. Ach. 291. See 
too Thucyd. v. 60, évi dvdpi rv év ride owévderac. 

2 Instead of éwatvodpevoy, which I cannot understand, I have trans- 
lated as if the Greek were émuretvépevov— 

3 Taylor adds, and so does Ast—‘‘ when actions are good or bad.” 

4—* So Ficinus understood caprepeiv, as shown by his version—‘‘ con- 
tinere ”’—to which Ast adds—“ from accepting gifts.” 

55 | have translated asif the Greek were, not Ekacrov Tijv ovciay, but 
éxadorou THY ovciay, similar to “ cujuscunque census—”’ in Ficinus. 

6 T have adopted Ast’s BovAevdpevor, applied to rd Snudotoy, instead of 
Bovrevopévwy, omitted entirely by Ficinus; for he probably saw it was 
without regimen. 

7 The Greek is aot, which, as it is omitted by Cicero Legg. ii. 18, 45, 
and Ficinus, Casaubon would reject on Apuleius Apolog. p. 30, ed. Lugd. 
1614, but Wagner on Cicero alter to waoa: which would be correct only 
if oiknote be read with Ficinus in lieu of oiejcewe, that requires done, 
as I have translated. 
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then consecrate (the same thing)! a second time to the gods. 
But gold and silver in [other]? states, both privately and in 
temples, is an invidious possession.* And ivory, as belonging‘ 
to a body, that has departed from life, is not a pure® offering to 
the gods. And iron and brass are the instruments of war.® Let, 
then, any one offer up whatever he pleases, of wood,’ and of one 
kind of wood,® and, in a similar manner, of stone at the public 
temples ; and let the woven portion be not more than one 
month ’s work for one woman; and the colours becoming 
to a god, both in other things and those woven, should be 
white; and offer nothing dyed, except for warlike ornaments. 
But the most godlike gifts are birds and pictures, such as a 
painter could finish in a single day. And let all the other offer- 
ings be imitations after this fashion. 

Since then the portions of the whole state have been detailed, 
as to what number and of what kind they ought to be, and the 
laws have been mentioned relating to compacts of the greatest 
moment, it would be requisite that, as to what remains, the 
lawsuits ° relating to all matters should be mentioned.’ In the 
first place, there should be in the courts of justice selected 
judges, whom the defendant and plaintiff may choose in com- 
mon, having the more becoming name of arbitrators, than 


1 Cicero has “ iterum idem;” who therefore found in his MS. ieod ra@- 
uepovTw Travrd—unless he quoted from memory. Theodoret in The- 
rap. Serm. iii. p. 519, B., offers tepdy eixéva—similar to “ simulacra ”’ in 
Ficinus. And in truth sixéva, or rather eixw, might easily have dropt out 
between iepady and caOiep0drw. What Plato wrote is quite uncertain. 

2 Both Cicero and Ficinus omit G\Aac, acknowledged by Clemens 
Alex. Strom. V. ii. p. 692, Pott., which I confess I cannot understand ; and 
I should therefore prefer 7oAX\aic— 

3 Cicero’s version is ‘‘ res,” as if his MS. read yea. Compare Eurip. 
Phen. 205, rAdPoydy re ypijpa Onrv yévog Epu. 

4 So Taylor, and after him Ast; who would, however, read dre XsXor- 
mérog¢ in lieu of dvoX\shouréroc— Heshould have suggested that ar’ had 
dropt out before a~7— 

5 In lieu of edyepic, Clemens, Theodoret, and Euseb. P. E. iii. 8, p. 99, 
D., offer evayéc, similar to “ satis castum”’ in Cicero. Ficinus has “ in- 
eptum—” Perhaps Plato wrote ovc ebayotg yetpdoc— ; 

' § Cicero adds ‘* non fani—” 

7 Ast explains £dXov, where the genitive is without regimen, by “ quod 
attinet ad—” But é« has evidently dropt out between dpyava and &v\ov 
—similar to “ ex ligno”’ in Ficinus, and é« Ai@ov in Theodoret. 

§ Cicero adds “‘ cavato—”’ tM f 

®_® The Greek is dixac—yiyvecOa. But Ficinus has—“ de judiciis— 
dicamus ”—which leads to dikac—éyeoPar: to which I have added zrepi 
mavrwy, commonly. read before eipnvrat just above. 
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of judges. Secondly, let those of the same village and parish 
divided according to a twelfth part (be the judges), before 
whom let those go to contest about greater damages, who 
shall not have had the cause decided before the first judges; 
and let the defendant, if he is defeated a second time, pay the 
fifth part of the damages 'in the indictment.! But if any one 
brings an accusation against the judges, and wishes to contest 
the matter a third time, let him carry the cause before the 
select judges; and if he is again defeated, let him pay the 
whole of the damages, and the half of it besides. But if the 
plaintiff, after being defeated before the first (judges), will 
not be quiet, but goes to the second, let him, if he is the 
victor, receive the fifth part; but if defeated, pay the same 
portion. And if the parties go to the third tribunal, not 
satisfied with the former trials, let the defendant, if defeated, 
pay as has been stated, the whole of the damages, and the 
half to boot,? but let the plaintiff pay the half only of the 
damages. With respect to the allotments of the tribunals,® 
and their fillings up,* and the appointments of persons® to 
minister to the magistrates, and the times at which each of 
these ought to take place, and the matters relating to votes, 
and puttings off, and all that of such a kind necessarily takes 
place in lawsuits, and the obtaining by lot former and latter 
(trials)® and the necessities of answers,’ and of coming (into 


1_1 The Greek words, rij¢ ypapeione diene, are not translated by Fi- 
cinus, whose version is—‘‘ quin tam debiti partem persolvet.” i 

2? Ast, with the approbation of Stalbaum, would read rd weuarnpdpuor, 
oreo eipnrat, kai THY Hprodiav. But Cousin correctly observes that wozep 
eipnrac is to be referred to rv nprodiay, and not to ro meumrnpdptoy. 

* If Plato had here an eye to the customs of his own country, he would 
have written duacréy, ‘jurymen,” as is evident from the Scholiast’s 
explanation of Aristoph. Plut. 277. 

4 From the note of Ast it appears that Matthias in Miscell. Philolog. 
T.i. p. 3, p. 253, has discussed this passage. But as I have never seen 
the work, I am unable to state whether he has done so satisfactorily or 
not. Judging however from the extract made by Ast, it would seem that 
he has not thrown much light on the obscurity in wAnpwoee: by which 
word I suspect Plato meant to show, that, when all the special jurymen in 
any cause, called ékAecroi dckacrai, did not appear in court, their place 
was supplied by some of the common jurymen, who happened to be pre- 
sent, as is done to this day in England. 

5 Ast says that danpeoi@y is here put for danperwor. 

6 Budeus, quoted by Ast, supplies here d:«ay— for the order, in which 
the suits were to be taken, was determined by lot. 

? Harpocration explains dmé«giorg "by amodoyia, But I suspect it 
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court)! and all together that are the nearest of kin ? to these, 
we have spoken of even before;* 4 but what is right is beautiful 
twice and thrice.* All such legal matters then, as are of a 
trifling kind, it is requisite for a young legislator to fill up 
after an older one has passed them by. The tribunals re- 
lating to private suits, would, when existing in this way, have 
a sufficient measure. But those, that are public and com- 
mon, and which it is meet for the magistrates to make use 
of, (so as) to administer affairs suited to each office, ®are in 
many states the not unseemly legislation nor few of reason- 
able persons ;° from whence it is requisite for the guardians 
of the laws to furnish what is suited to the polity now being 
in a state of birth, by reasoning together, and correcting them- 
selyes (and) testing by experience, until each of the points 
shall appear to be laid down sufficiently ; and then by putting 
a finish, to place a seal on what is to be thus irremovable, 
and to use them for the whole of life. But what relates to 


means what is called ‘‘an answer ”’ given to an “ interrogatory,’’ put by . 
one party to another, as in the Court of Chancery in England. 

' Ast explains wapaxaraBdouc, as if it were put for karaBaorc, thus 
neglecting the meaning of zapd entirely. Grou suggested wapaxara- 
Borwyv. For by wapaxaraBodx) was meant a certain sum deposited in 
court in certain causes by opposing parties, and which was lost by the 
defeated one. The whole passage was however so little intelligible to 
Ficinus, that he has introduced after “‘ de mora et dilatione judicii,’”* an- 
swering to dvaBod\Gy, apparently out of his own head, “ termino, cita- 
tione, repulsa.”’ Cousin prefers the sense given by Ast. 

? In Greek dde\¢a, which is used metaphorically in a similar manner 
elsewhere. See at Epistol. 6, p. 499, n. 4. 

3 This assertion seems here very strange. For Plato has touched 
upon scarcely one of these matters before. But if etzrouev piv cai mpdo- 
Gey is to be united to what follows, then is there something wanting at 
the close of the preceding paragraph, supplied by Ficinus, who has 
*‘quamvis in superioribus tetigimus, tamen, que pulchra sunt, ut habet 
proverbium, et bis et ter recte dici possunt,”’ which is at once intelligent 
and elegant, what cannot be said of the Greek ; where Stephens was the 
first to find some difficulty, but failed to correct it. Cousin refers to vi. 
§ 12 and 13, although he confesses that there is nothing to be found there 
precisely bearing on the points detailed here. 

4—‘ Such is the literal version of the Greek. Cornarius has “ sed 
pulchrum est quod rectum est, etiam bis ac ter,” with which Ast indeed 
is satisfied ; but Aéyerv could not be omitted, as shown by vi. § 3, Gorg. 
§ 117, and Phileb. § 140. Fas se 

55 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has “in multis civitatibus a pru- 
dentibus viris, recte constituta reperiuntur,”’ thus omitting ov« é\iya— 
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the silence and the good-omened language! of the judges and 
the contrary, and what in other states cause ?(the mind) of 
the many to change improperly (about) things? just, good, 
and honourable, these have been mentioned in part; but a part 
will be still mentioned towards the end. To all of which it is 
requisite for him, who is about to be an impartial judge accord- 
ing to justice, to look, and possessing *them in writing to learn 
respecting all. For of all objects of learning the matters 
laid down relating to laws have the greatest power to make 
the learner better ; which event, if the laws are laid down 
correctly, would take place (well) ;4 or vainly would the law, 
(considered) by us divine and wonderful, possess a name having 
an aflinity with intellect.» And moreover Sof the rest of dis- 
courses whatever are detailed in poems, as the praise or blame 
of some persons, or whatever in prose, whether in writings, or 
in all the rest of daily meetings, and are disputed about 
through a love of contention, and through concessions some- 
times very foolish ®—of all these the writings of the legislator 


' Ficinus, followed by Taylor, renders edpyputac by “ laude vituper- 
ationeque—” 

*_? The Greek is wapa\\drra rév mo\kwv — ducaiwy, which Fi- 
cinus unable to understand, omits rév zod\Awy, and thus renders—‘* de 
justis—que in aliis civitatibus differunt.” I have translated as if it were 
originally—oAd\@v vodyv—zepi ducaiwy— 

3_8 The Greek is at present yodppara abroy répt pavOdvey: which 
Ast unable to understand, has adopted mapa for wépi, as suggested by 
Stephens.. But dpa is never thus put after its case, as méoe constantly 
is. I have translated as if it were originally yeypappéry abra ravrwy 
mwépt pavOdvey. Ficinus has, what he considered to be the general 
sense, “‘atque operam dare, ut has legum constitutiones ante omnia dis- 
cat et mente firmiter teneat.”’ 

4_4 The Greek is & eixepn— But two MSS. omit 2— They should 
have read 6 ev, eiep—as I have translated. On the phrase e—yiyvoir’ 
ay, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 182. 

5 In a similar strain it has been said by some English lawyer, who per- 
haps had heard of this passage in Plato, that ‘‘ Law is the perfection of 
Reason.”? With regard to this notion of the Athenian philosopher, Tay- 
lor remarks that vépoc is properly vod dcavou7—an idea obtained, I sus- 
pect, from Proclus or some other Neo-Platonist. 

66 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where I can scarcely dis- 
cover what Plato is aiming at. How much more intelligible is the Latin 
of Ficinus—‘‘ Nam cum multi sermones de laude vituperationeque non- 
nullorum, partim carminibus, partim soluta oratione, tum scripti circum- 
ferantur, tum quotidie in coronis, seu contendendo sive falso assentiendo, 
habeantur.” With regard to d\Aatc mdoatg cuvovoiatc, which could not 
be thus opposed to yeaupaowy, the author wrote, I suspect, Aahiag wa- 
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would be the clearest touchstone; which it behoves a good 
juryman to possess in himself, the remedies, as it were, against 
the poison of other discourses ; and by putting himself and the 
state in a straight course, ' to furnish to the good an abiding and 
an increase in justice;! but to the bad a change, to the best 
of his power, from ignorance and intemperance, and timidity, 
and in one word, from all injustice; to such at least of the bad 
as have opinions that can be cured; but to such as have (their 
opinions) really ? woven by fate,? the jurymen and leaders of 
the jurymen would be deserving of praise from the whole state, 
by assigning, what would be frequently said justly, death as 
the cure for minds so disposed. After the lawsuits, that occur 
yearly, have been decided upon, and come to an end, it is neces- 
sary for carrying out the proceedings after the verdict,* that 
these laws should hold good. Let the magistrate, who tried the 
cause, hand over to the victor all the monies of the defeated 
party, except what is required for necessaries, immediately after 
each verdict has been proclaimed by the cryer and in the hear- 
ing of the jury. And when a month, next upon those, when 
lawsuits are tried, shall have arrived, unless a party has will- - 
ingly sent the victor willingly away,‘ let the magistrate, who 
tried the cause, follow the victor, and deliver to him the pro- 
perty of the party in his debt. But if he has not the where- 
withal, and there -is a deficiency not less than a drachm, let 
him have no lawsuit against any other person, until he has 
paid to the full the whole of what is due to the victor ; but to 


once cvvovciatc, which would be in one Greek word Aéoxatc. Reasonably 
then did Ficinus omit raic G\Aate waoate as being unintelligible. 

1_1 Jn lieu of the words in the text, here translated literally, Ficinus 
has most strangely, ‘“‘ bonos confirmabit atque extollet-—” which Taylor 
has followed in his “ confirming and praising—” 

22 Ast explains émixexAwopévar by “ fato quasi destinate, ut immutari 
non possint.” Ficinus however, justly despairing of being able to make 
any sense out of the Greek, as it stands at present, has followed the train 
of thought, and translated “ nam si sanari non possunt,”’ adopted by Tay- 
lor. Unless I am greatly mistaken, Plato wrote dmoxexAavopévat, in 
the sense of the Latin, ‘“‘conclamate—” which would be a proper anti- 
thesis to idotpoc. ; 

3 Such is the meaning here of rpateowv, which would be rather, in cor- 
rect Greek, txxpageotv. tT aa wone 3 

4 Ast correctly explains dwadddrrnrat by “ creditori satisfaciat debito 
solvendo;”’ and aptly refers to Demosth. p. 914, 4, R.; 1189, 13; and 
249, 28. The phrase in English would be, “ satisfy the plaintiff. 
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others let there be lawsuits decisively.!| And if any one when 
condemned ?(unjustly) takes (any thing)? from the condemn- 
ing magistrate, let the parties unjustly despoiled bring him 
before the tribunal of the guardians of the laws; and if he is 
cast in this suit, let him be punished with death, as one who 
is destroying the whole state and the laws. 

[9.] To a man after this,? who has been born and brought 
up, and has begotten children and brought them up, and has 
been mixed up with contracts in a moderate manner, and has 
made restitution, if he has done any one an injury, and ‘on the 
other hand received* (when injured)*® what is just in law,® 
7(and) in turn’ has grown old, his end would take place ac- 
cording to nature. 

With respect then to the dead, whether a person be male 
or female, let the interpreters (of the gods) have full powers to 
8 detail the laws of the gods under the earth, and of those here® 
relating to things divine! (and) what it is proper to be done. 
But let the receptacles be in such spots as are not cultivated 
at all; nor let the monument be either great or small ; but 
such spots, as being useless, possess'! a nature fitted for 


1 Ficinus omits cvpiwe, for I presume he could not understand it, nor 
can I. 

2_2 Ficinus has “ leeserit aut quicquam eorum injuste abstulerit,” thus 
supplying re, which Ast correctly says apypfjrat requires. 

58 Ficinus, unable, like myself, to understand ré wera rovro, has omit- 
ted those words, and inserted in their place, apparently out of his own 
head—*“ sub his legibus ’’—adopted tacitly by Taylor. 

44 The Greek is éeAaBdv7. But in the phrase A\apBavew dicac, 
the preposition é« is never, I believe, added. I have therefore translated 
as if the Greek were ad AaBdyT1— 

5 T have inserted, what the very balance of the sentence requires, which 
would be in Greek cai 7ducnpévpp— 

5 Instead of AaBdyre ody, I suspect Plato wrote, as I have translated, 
AaBdyre Td toov tv— 

77 The Greek is at present év poipg. But as potga would be more 
correctly applied to reXevr7) than ynpdoavre, I have translated as if the 
Greek were éy péper— 

8 I have adopted the splendid emendation of Valckenaer on Herodot. vii. 
106, kupiove ppaley' rac Ona dé, in lieu of kupiove ppaZovrac' Ona dé— 
Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘ secundum responsa interpretum fiant.” 

® In lieu of rwy r¥de Ficinus found in his MS. rév dyvw, as shown by 
his version—“ sive superos,’”’ adopted by Taylor. 

10 To avoid the strange expression epi rd Ocia, Ficinus has “ parent- 
ationes,’’ as if he had found in his MS, epi ra ivrdgdia— 

1 The Greek is—a@ 0é 7) xopa Sexonévyn kptbarev, which Stephens would 
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that alone, and which easily receive and conceal the bodies of 
the dead in the least painful manner to the living, these (it 
is meet) to fill up. For whatever the earth, being a mother, 
naturally wishes to bear as food for man, of this! let no one alive 
or dead deprive any of us still living. And heap up no mound 
higher than what would be the completed work of five men 
in five days. And make not the upright tomb-stones greater 
than what may contain the praises of the deceased in not more 
than four heroic verses. And let the laying out of the corpse 
within (the house), be *for not a shorter or longer? time than 
to show that the person is in a death-like trance, or really dead. 
But the carrying out to the tomb would, as human affairs are, 
be for a moderate period on the third day nearly. It is meet 
likewise to be persuaded by the legislator on other points, namely, 
when he says that soul is altogether superior to body ; and that 
there is nothing, but the soul, which causes each of us to be 
‘in this life the very thing we are ;* and that the body, like an 
image, follows each of us; and that, when we are dead, the 
bodies of the deceased are beautifully said to be image-like . 
forms ; and that each of us, being in reality immortal,® but called 


correct by reading either & dé rij¢ xwpac, or & dt tv ry ywpq: but Ast, 7 
dé On xeoa, of which Stalbaum approves. Ficinus has—‘*‘ ad cetera in- 
utilis,” which has led me to & dé dtoxwpa—deydpeva eb Kpbarev— From 
Cicero de Legg. ii. 27, 76, who seems to have quoted the passage from 
memory, nothing is to be obtained. 

1! Ficinus, unable, no doubt, to make out the syntax in the Greek, has 
given merely an abridgment of the general sense, adopted to the letter by 
Taylor—“ nec enim a vivis neque a mortuis terre matris foecunditas im- 
re est.’ To meet all the difficulty, I have translated as if rpdc 
ravra were a corruption of 71¢ Taira, to be placed after pyre Cav—for 
thus Zéy rie radra would balance ric dro8avwy, and ratra—rov Cwvra 
be, as usual, the two accusatives after orepeirw. 

22 The Greek is in five MSS. zpwroyr, in lieu of wpérepoy in one. But 
as Ficinus has ‘‘non breviori vel longiori tempore,” I suspect he found in 
his MS. ju) paxpdrepoy pév i) puxpdrepoy— At least all the MSS. read 
pév puxodrepor for 7) waxpdrepov. ‘ 

3 Although rod dnAotvro¢g might perhaps stand, yet correct Greek 
would require the infinitive rod dyA0tv— 

4_4 The Greek is at present év abr@ re rp Biy—rodr’ eva. But 
Ficinus has—‘“ in hac vita—hoc ipsum sit quod sumus.” He therefore 
found in his MS.év roirw re rq Bip—b lope, abrd rodr’ dyar— 

5 In the Greek «lvat follows here a9avaroyv, which cannot, as remarked 
by Stephens, be united to évra éyrwe, nor to eit ome We 
might indeed read peivat; but then we must insert re after apd, similar 
to *‘ eamque”’ in Ficinus. 3 

M 
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by the name of soul, depart to other! gods, to render an ac- 
count, as the law of our country asserts, full of confidence to 
the good, but very fearful to the bad; and that to this (last) 
one there is no great assistance when dead. For it behoved 
all the relatives to aid the living man, so that he might 
have lived, when living, most just and holy, and when 
dead, have been punished for his wicked sins, during the 
life after this. Since then such is the case, there is no need 
to ruin a family by acting in a luxurious manner,” through 
thinking that the mass of flesh, which is buried, belongs 
to him; *but not that his son, who lies dead,* or brother, or 
whomsoever he regrets the most, and conceives he is burying, 
has departed, after bringing to an end‘ and fulfilling his fate ; 
and that he ought *to do the best with present events,® by ex- 
pending a moderate sum upon, as it were, °the lifeless altar of 
those in the earth. Now the legislature would divine what 
this moderate (expense) would be in not the most unseemly 
manner. Let this then be the law. By him in the highest census 
of property let there be expended not more than five mine 
on the whole funeral ; by him of the second class, three mine ; 
and two, by him of the third ; and let one mina be the measure 
of expense to him of the fourth.” And it is necessary for 
the guardians of the laws *to do many other things,® and to 
take care of many things, and especially of this, that they may 


1 The word doug is added because the soul, as being immortal, is con- 
sidered itself a god. : 

2 As Wyttenbach on the Phedo, p. 325, correctly saw that the sense 
is here “‘sepultura sumptuosa,”’ it is strange he did not see likewise that 
Plato wrote dsarpypwrrwe, as I have translated, not duagepdyrwe. 

3_3 The Greek is at present dA’ ixeivov— But éxeivoy has no mean- 
ing here, while the antithesis requires the negative. Hence I have trans- 
lated as if the Greek were originally—dAX’ od Keievov— 

+ Ficinus, in lieu of zepaivoyra kai, which he omits, has “ alio”—and 
so after him has Taylor. 

5_5 The proverb rd‘zapdy eb roreiy is found again in Gorg. p. 499, C. 
Sometimes in lieu of zouiv we meet with riOévat, or even Osparedery,. 
as in Soph. Philoct. 149. 7 

6_6 The Greek is cic dWuxyoyv xPoviwy Bwudy. Ficinus has—“ad 
manium aram, anima carentem—’’ But as every altar is &uyoc, one 
would have expected here dWixwy r&v xPovioy Bwpdr. 

7 Ficinus, followed by Taylor to the letter, inserts here—“ atque ita 
singulorum moderata erit impensa—”’ 

8_8 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 
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live attending to boys and men, and ' persons of every age.! 
And moreover, at the end (of the life) of all, let one of the 
guardians of the laws, whom the relations of the deceased shall 
*take as a superintendent,” act as president,’ ‘to whom let 
whatever takes place in a proper and moderate manner be an 
honour ; but what in not a proper manner, a disgrace.4 And 
let the laying out, and (carrying out),> and all the rest relat- 
ing to such matters, take place according to this law. But 
things of this kind it is meet to give up to the legislator, who 
lays down a political law. It would be a thing unseemly to 
order, or not, persons to weep for the dead; but it is neces- 


_ sary’ to forbid them to lament loudly, and to send the voice like. 


that of a messenger® out of the house, and to bring forth? the 
corpse into the open part of the roads,'° and to talk '! while go- 
ing along the paths, and to go!” out of the city before day. Let 
such laws then be thus laid down on these points; and let 
him, who is obedient, be exempt from punishment; but let 
him, who disobeys one of the guardians of the laws, be 
punished by a punishment that appears fit to all in common. . 
What other burials, or non-burials, in the case of persons 
guilty of parricide and sacrilege, and all acts of such a kind, 


'_! Ficinus, followed in part by Taylor, has—* et, ut summatim di- 
cam cujuscunque sexus vel etatis homines—” 

*_2 Ficinus has—‘“‘ conjuncti elegerint, funus totum observet.” 

3 The Greek is ixtcrarei. But two MSS. émiorarni—which leads to 
tmioraroin dy— 

4_4 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has—“ provideatque, ut bene modera- 
teque omnia, non contra gerantur; et illud sibi honori, hoc dedecori sit.” 

5 I have adopted “‘elationes,’’ found in Ficinus, but neglected by 
Taylor. 

® Ast was the first to approve of zodirixdy vépor, found in the MS. of 
Ficinus, in lieu of zodrixy vdpq, as shown by his version, “ civilis autem 
legislatori concedatur ista.” 

7 The best MS, has «i dzroyopedery: where evidently lies hid dei dza- 
yooevery—as I have translated. ; 

8 In é£ayyéAXevv is an allusion to the tragic stage ; where an EEdyyeAo¢ 
was frequently introduced to tell of any terrible event, that had happened 
in a house. 

® Ficinus has “efferre: ” from which, or from Stobeus cxxi. p. 613, 
Stephens suggested xpodyecy in lieu of mpoodyev. 

 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has “ vias—frequentiores—” 

" Ficinus renders ¢4éyyeo0at “ ejulare,” a meaning that verb never has. 

2 The Greek is elvat. I have translated as if it were originally iéva:— 
Ficinus has “ se afflictare non liceat;’’ where “non liceat” confirms my 
bei drrayopebery just above. aes 
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take place of the dead, these have been spoken of in our previous 
discourse and laid down by law; so that our legislation would 
now have nearly arrived at the end. But the end is not in 
having on each occasion done of nearly all matters something, 
nor in possessing and in settling, ! but in having discovered a 
preservation for what has been produced, and in thinking that 
all, which ought to have been done, has been then done com- 
pletely ; but previously, that the whole is incomplete.! 

Clin. You speak well, O guest. But tell me still more clear- 
ly, for what purpose has been said, what has just now been 
said ? 

[10.] Athen. Much, Clinias, of former (sayings) have been 
hymned beautifully, and nearly not the least so are the appel- 
lations of the Fates. 

Clin. What are these ? 

Athen. In Lachesis being the first, Clotho the second, and 
Atropos the third, ?the saviour of what has been asserted, 
things assimilated by that of those woven by fire, of working 
out a power not'to be turned aside;? which in a city and polity 
ought not only to furnish health and safety to bodies, but a 
good state of law in souls, or rather the preservation of laws. 
But it appears to me that this is yet wanting to laws, how it 
is needful® for a power to exist in them to be according to 
nature not turned. 

Clin. You speak of no small affair, if it is possible to find 
how a thing of this kind may exist in every possession. 

Athen. But this is possible, as it appears to me, in every 
respect at present. 

Clin. Let us then by all means not separate until we 


—' Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed by 
Taylor, has—‘“‘ sed in eo potius, quod, sicut recte sunt facta, ita et firmi- 
ter stabilita sint; in hujusmodi enim conservatione putandum est, quan- 
tum oportuit, factum esse; aliterminime.’’ With regard to the sentiment, 
Juvenal seems to have had a recollection of it, when he wrote— “ Nil ac- 
tum ceriset, dum quid superesset agendum—”’ 

—? Such is the literal translation of the unintelligible Gréck—oire- 
pay Tov hex Oevrwv arenaopéva TH TOY KAwWOViYTwY TH Tupi, THY apeE- 
TaoTpopoy amepyalopiviy Otvapy: where in lieu of hexOévrow Bekker 
suggests Anxdevror, and so does Sydenham. Ast, AaxévTwy. Corna- 
rius proposed pboe for mupi: but Ast, mudoe or mAjoe: Winckel- 
mann, T@ ovorepgy: and Baiter, rohbry— What Plato wrote might 
perhaps be recovered by a bold conjectural scholar. 

3 Ficinus has, what is preferable, ‘‘ possit—” 
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have supplied this very thing to the laws already mentioned. 
For it is ridiculous to labour at any thing in vain, and not to 
lay down something stable. 

Megil. You correctly exhort me: and you will find me to 
be such another person. 

Clin. You speak indeed well. What then, say you, would 
=e eer vation be, and after what fashion for our polity and 

ws? 

Athen. Have we not said that an assembly ought to be 
held in our city of this kind—That ten of the oldest guar- 
dians of the laws and those, who have received the prizes for 
good conduct, ought ever to be gathered together at the 
same spot [with them]?! and further, that those, who had 
gone abroad? to make a search, if perchance it has happened 
to them to hear of any thing opportune for guarding the laws, 
(ought),* on arriving safe at home, to be voted, ‘after having 
been tested by these very doings, worthy to become par- 
takers of the assembly?‘ and in addition to this, that each 
ought to take as an ally one of the young men, not less than - 
thirty years of age, °and that he himself, after deciding that 
the young man was a worthy character both by nature and 
nurture, should introduce him to the others; and, if it should 
seem good to the others, that he should take him as an ally ; 
but if not, that the judgment, which may have taken place, 
should be kept secret from the rest, and especially the party 
rejected ;° and that the assembly ought to be at day-break, 
when there is leisure for the most part to every one from all 
other business, both public and private? Something of this 
kind was stated by us in the preceding discourse. , 

Clin. It was. 

Athen. Resuming then the subject relating to this very as- 


! This roéroic at the end of the paragraph seems perfectly useless. 

2 Ficinus adds here ‘“‘ multas urbes—”’ Taylor, “ many regions—” 

3 Although Ast saw that rai had no meaning here, yet he did not see 
that perhaps it was an error for dca— 

4—4 Ficinus, followed to the letter by Taylor, has “sed hi ad ceetum 
hujusmodi non recipiantur, nisi ex ea peregrinatione incorrupti et integri 
rediisse, et ccetu digni esse probentur.” 

58 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
has followed closely, has most strangely only “qui natura educationeque 
digni esse asciscenti primum, deinde et universo coptul, videantur: quod 
si quis indignus adhibeatur, nullius momenti sententia sit.” 
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sembly, I would say something of this kind. I assert then that 
if any one throws out this, as an anchor! for the whole city, 
that it has in itself every thing requisite to preserve all we 
wish. 

Clin. How so ? 

Athen, ? On what comes after this an opportunity will occur 
for our speaking correctly, and to omit nothing of our readi- 
ness (to act).? 

Clin. You speak exceedingly well; and do as you intend. 

Athen. It is meet therefore, Clinias, to understand that 
with respect to every thing there is a saviour suited to each 
kind of work; as in an animal, the soul and the head are na- 
turally the greatest. 

Clin. How again say you? 

Athen. The power of these two, doubtless, affords safety to 
the whole animal. 

Clin. How? 

Athen. In soul there is, besides other things, intellect im- 
planted; and in the head, besides other things, sight and 
hearing. And, in short, intellect being mingled with the most 
beautiful senses, and becoming one, it would justly be called 
the preservation of each. 

Clin. It appears so at least. 

Athen. So indeed it appears. But would not intellect, when 
conversant about something, and mingled with the senses, be- 
come the safety of vessels, both in storms and fair weather? Do 
not, in the case of a ship, the pilot and the sailors, by ming- 
ling their senses with the intellect of the pilot, preserve both 
themselves and what relates to the ship? 

Clin. How not ? ; ; 

Athen. But there is no need of many examples relating to 
things of this kind ; but let us consider, as in the case of armies, 
and (diseases),? after laying down what mark would both 
generals and “all the ministering of physicians direct their 
aim (for the sake) of preservation. 


1 On this metaphor Ast refers to Wyttenbach Plutarch, 8, N. V. p- 
04 


2_2 Ficinus has again most strangely—‘* Opportune modo dicemus.to- 
tisque viribus incumbemus.” 

3 I have adopted Baiter’s vécwy, which might easily have dropt out 
before vojowpey. Ficinus has “in exercitu et medicina,” as if he had 
found in his MS. iarpuj¢, what Cornarius was the first to remark. 


hing esd 
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1 Clin. Very right. 

Athen. Does not the former (aim at) victory, and the power 
over the enemy ? and the latter ? [of physicians and their assist- 
ants, | at a preparation for the health of the body ? 

then, But it th 

. But if the physician is ignorant of that relatin 
the body, which we now call health, or the general of pr 
lating to victory, or of the other things we have mentioned, 
would either appear to possess intellect relating to any of 
these matters ? 

Clin. How could they ? 

Athen. But what with respect to a city? If any one is ig- 
norant of the mark, at which a statesman ought to look, could 
he in the first place be justly denominated a ruler? And in 
the next, would he be able to preserve that, of the scope of 
which he knows nothing at all? 

Clin. How could he? 

[1l.] Athen. It is necessary therefore now, as it seems, if 
the settlement of this our country is to have an end, that there 
should be something in it, that knows, in the first place, what — 
we call the mark, *whatever that may happen to be in a states- 
man’s view ;* next, after what manner it is requisite to partake 
of it; and which of the laws first, and, afterwards, who among 
men, will properly or improperly consult with a view toit. But 
if there shall be any state devoid of a thing of this kind, it 
will not be wonderful, if, by being mindless and senseless, it 
should on each occasion perform in each of its doings what- 
ever presents itself by chance. 

Clin. You speak the truth. 

Athen. Now then, in what part of our state, or pursuits, is 
there any sufficient guard whatever prepared of such a kind? 
Have it we in our power to tell ? 

Clin. Not I indeed, guest, clearly. But, if I must make a 
guess, this discourse seems to me to tend to that assembly, 
which you said ought to come together at night. 

Athen. You have rightly understood me, Clinias ; and, as 

11 This answer of Clinias seems very strange. Unless] am mistaken, 
6p0d¢ belongs to the speech of the Athenian. oe 

22 The words between the brackets are correctly omitted by Ficinus, 


and after him by Taylor. = 
$_8 Taylor omits entirely the words between the numerals. Ficinus 


has—* quisnam civilis sit finis.” 
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the present reasoning indicates, this (assembly) ought to pos- 
sess every virtue; the beginning of which is not to be wander- 
ing, by guessing at many things, but by looking to one thing, 
always to direct every thought, like arrows, to this. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now then we shall learn that it is not a wonderful 
thing for the legal institutions of cities to wander ; because the 
system of laws in each city looks, one to one thing, and another 
to another. And for 'the most part it is no wonder that! to 
some the-limit is that of what is just, in order that certain 
persons, whether they happen to be better or worse, may have 
dominion over the state; to others, that they may be wealthy, 
whether they are slaves of certain persons, or not; the atten- 
tion of others again is urged on to a life forsooth of liberty; 
but others are regulated by laws, ? like two united,? looking to 
both, that they may be free (themselves),* and the lords of 
other states. But the wisest, as they think themselves, (look) 
to these, and to all such points as these together, and not to 
any one (singly),* as they are unable to mention any one thing 
held in pre-eminent honour, to which it is needful for them 
to direct® the rest. : 

Clin. Would not then, O guest, our assertion formerly 
laid down be right ; for we said that the whole of our laws 
ought always to look to one point; and we conceded that 
this might be called very correctly virtue. 

Athen. Yes. 

Clin. And we laid down surely that virtue is fourfold. 

Athen. Entirely so. : 

Clin. And that of all these, intellect was the leader, to 
which all other things, and three of the virtues, ought to look. 

Athen. You have followed me in a most beautiful manner, 


1—! The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

2_® So Ast explains £uvdvo— But Ficinus “ad duo ”—omitting rpdc 
apow Brérovrec, whom Taylor follows, as usual. 

3. Ficinus has correctly “ipsi,” in Greek adroit, to balance a@\Awy— 
By comparing iii. p. 694, A. § 11, abroi édedOepor éyévovro, Erecra Oe 
awry qoddev deomorat, Stephens would read wod\@y for roAEwy. 

4 I have adopted the reading suggested by Stephens, eic¢ @y d& ob ob 0’ Ey 
—For o* oid’——are thus constantly united in Plato. See at The Ban- 
quet, § 8, n. 83. 

5 Ficinus has “ ad quod cetera dirigant ’—as if his MS. read rpérev, 
not BrETELY. 
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Clinias ; and follow me too in what remains. For we have said, 
that the intellect of the pilot, and of the physician, and of the ge- 
neral, looks to that one point, ' to which it ought to look ;! but 
examining the intellect of the statesman, we are at that point 
now ; and interrogating it, as if it were a person, we will say— 
O wonderful creature, to what point are you looking? What is 
that one thing, of which the intellect of the physician can speak 
inaclear manner? but of which you, who are forsooth? superior, 
as you would say, to all clever persons, will not have it in your 
power to speak? Or can you, Megillus and Clinias, define 
and speak for him, and tell me what it is, as I have defined to 
you in behalf of many other matters ? 

Clin. By no means, guest. 

Athen. But what, * ought we not to be desirous of knowing 
well* what it is, and in what it is? 

Clin. *In what, for example, do you mean ? 4 

Athen. For example, when we said that there are four spe- 
cies of virtue, it is evidently necessary to say that each is one, 
since they are four. 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. And yet we call all these one. For we say that 
fortitude is a virtue, and that prudence is a virtue, and the 
two others (likewise), as if this virtue was not in reality many 
things, but only one. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. So far, then, as these two differ from each other, and 
have received two names, and the other two (likewise), there 
is no difficulty in speaking of them; but so far as we apply 
to both one (name) of virtue, and to the others (likewise), it is 
not easy to speak of them. 

Clin. How say you? 


1_1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, who 
perhaps could not understand oi 4x) SAéwew: where Ast was the first to 
edit of dei BXérev, found subsequently in two MSS. And so too 
Sydenham after Stephens. 

2 Although Stephens saw that dv-d:agipwy is scarcely correct, yet he 
did not see that Plato wrote w¢ 67)—used here ironically, as elsewhere. : 

33 J have translated as if the Greek were ot re det xp00vpeicBai y 
ed Evvideiv— not re bet rpoOvpeioOai re Evrdeiv—where bre and re are 
equally unintelligible. Ficinus has “ An non querendum putatis—" 

__3 Ficinus, apparently unable to understand oiov éy riot héyetc, has 
* Dic plane.” 
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Athen. It is not difficult to explain what I mean. For let 
us distribute among ourselves the (business of ) interrogating 
and answering. 

Clin. How “again are you speaking ? 

Athen. Ask me why, when speaking of virtue as one thing, 
we have given this appellation to two things, one of which is 
fortitude, and the other prudence? for I will tell you the 
reason. Because one of these is conversant with fear, from 
whence ! both wild beasts participate in fortitude, and so do 
the habits of children very young. For the soul may be brave 
without reason and from nature ; but on the other hand, with- 
out reason it never has been prudent and possessed of intellect, 
nor is it so now, nor will it ever be, since this is a different thing.” 

Clin. You speak truly. 

Athen. In what way then these are different and two, you 
have received from me through the reasoning; but in what 
way they are one and the same, do you on the other hand tell 
me. But bear in mind that you are going to tell me in what 
way, being four, they are one; and require of me (to tell),? 
after you have shown that they are one, in what way they 
are again four. And after this, let us consider whether for 
him,* who would know sufficiently respecting any thing what- 
ever, to which there is both a name and a definition, it is meet 
to know only the name, but to be ignorant of the definition ; 
or whether it is disgraceful for him, who knows® something of 
what excels in magnitude and beauty, to be ignorant of all 
such matters as these. 

Clin. It appears so. 

Athen, But is there any thing of greater consequence fie a 
legislator and a guardian of the laws, and for him, who is 


1 In lieu of od Ficinus found, as remarked by Stephens, 00ev, as shown 
by his version ‘‘ unde—’’ 

2 Ficinus has more intelligibly, ‘“‘aliud ergo hee est quam illa,” i. e. 
that prudence is a different thing from fortitude. Of this Shakspeare 
was well aware, when he made Falstaff say that “‘ Discretion is the bet- 
ter part of Valour.” 

% After rérrapa Ast says that épety is to be supplied. I suspect it has 
dropt out by accident. 

* Ficinus has ‘“‘ intellecturus,”’ as if his MS. read eidévar péddovra i in- 
stead of ¢idéra, which, if preserved, would require ody ixavéc, to the 
detriment of the sense. 

5 I have adopted with Ast yvdvra, for ye dvra, as suggested by Cor- 
narius. 
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ae “7 ere all others in virtue, and who has received 
€ rewards of victory in these very points, than fortitude, 
temperance, justice, and prudence ? 
Clin. How can there be ? 

_ Athen. On these points then ought not holy interpreters, 
and teachers, and legislators, and the guardians of others, to 
(speak)! to him, who requests to know and to perceive, or who 
requests to be punished and reproved? when erring, by teach- 
ing him what power virtue and vice possess, and by showing 
that they (themselves) excel the rest in every respect? Or 
must some poet come® to the city, or an instructor of youth, 
and assert that he is seen to be better than him, who has been 
the victor in every virtue? And then will it appear wonder- 
ful in a state like this, where both in word and deed the guar- 
dians would be incompetent through their‘ not having correctly‘ 
a knowledge of virtue, that such a state, by being without a 
guard, should suffer what the majority of existing states 
suffer ? 

Clin. Not at all (wonderful), as it seems. 

[12.] Athen. What then, must we do what we just now 
said? Or how must we make the guardians more exact with 
respect to virtue, in deed and word, than the masses? Or 
after what manner will our state be assimilated to the head 
and senses of the prudent, through possessing in itself a guard 
of this kind ? 

Clin. How then, O guest, and after what manner, shall we 
speak, assimilating it to a thing of this kind? 

Athen. It is evident * that, while the state itself is (the re- 
semblance) of a cavity,° the young of the guards, who are 

' T have translated, as if Néyery or aiday had dropt out between de 
and diddcxovrac. For otherwise the dative ry deouévm would be with- 
out regimen. I have adopted likewise diddoxovrac and dnXovvrag, in 
lieu of the singular, which Ast vainly endeavours to defend. 

2 I cannot understand how the active éaurAn~a can here follow the 
passive kohadZecOar. I have therefore translated as if the Greek were 
‘émimdAHooecOar— , 

3 Ficinus has “urbem nuper ingressus,” as if his MS. read éA@évra 
vewori THY TOW — . 

4_* Toavoid the incongruity of the assertion that guardians would be 
incompetent, who had a competent knowledge of virtue, I have trans- 
lated, as if the Greek were ob kadw¢, not tkavag. . 

55 | must leave for the others to make out the sense and syntax in 
the words—we airijc piv rij¢ wédewe oboe Tob Kbrovg— I could have 
understood—we abrijc pev rijg WéAEwE 1) Obsia tori Tov KiTOUE Eixwy— i. e. 
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selected, as it were,' for the top of the head, as being of the 
best disposition, and possess a quickness of perception in their 
whole soul, survey the whole state in a circle; and, while 
guarding it, they deliver up the senses to memory, and become 
the announcers to the elders of every thing in the state; and 
that these [the elders],? being assimilated to intellect, through 
considering pre-eminently many matters and those worthy of 
regard, enter into consultations, and employ the young, as 
agents, in their joint deliberations; and thus both truly pre- 
serve the whole state in common. Whether then shall we 
say that they are to be established in this manner, or how 
otherwise? Or that they all possess all things equally,? and 
that some of them have been brought up and educated in not 
the most exact manner ?4 

Clin. But this, O wonderful man, is impossible. 

Athen. Let us then proceed to a more accurate education 
than the former. 

Clin. By all means. 

Athen. Would not that, which we almost touched just now, 
happen to be the very one, of which we have a want? = 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Did we not say then, that of each trade the tip-top 
handicraftsman and guardian ought to be able not only to look 
to the majority of things, but to hasten onwards to one thing, 
and to know it, and, after knowing it by looking at it, to ar- 
range every thing in order? 

Clin. Correctly so. 

Athen. Would there be then to any person whatever a 
speculation or a sight more accurate, respecting any thing 
whatever, than to be able to look to one form out of many 
and dissimilar ? 


“that the substance of the city itself is the resemblance to some recepta- 
cle—*’ Ficinus has, what is atleast intelligible, “quia civitas capitis 
‘quedam capacitas erit.”’ 

1 [have adopted azre:Aeypévouc, found in four MSS., in lieu of ameAnp- 
pévouc, which Ast translates * seorsim collocatos—”’ 

2 The words rove yépovrac are evidently an interpolation. 

3 The Greek is dpotovg mayrac KEKRTHMEVOUC. Ficinus has “ eequales 
omnes habendas esse censemus.”” But cexrnpévoue is never found in a 
passive sense. I have translated as if Plato had written dpoiwe ravra 
TAaVTAaC KEKTNMEVOUC— 

4 [ have, with Astand Stalbaum, adopted SenepPwpévoc, for baron 
pévouc, as suggested by Stephens from “ exacte” in Ficinus. 
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Clin. Perhaps (not). 

Athen. Not perhaps, but in reality, O thou godlike man, 
there is not any method more clear than this to any one. 

Clin. Trusting to you, O guest, I admit it; and in this way 
let us proceed in our discourse. 

Athen. We must compel, then, as it seems, even the guar- 
dians of our divine polity to see accurately, in the first place, 
what happens amongst all the four virtues to be the same ; 
and which, being one thing in fortitude, and temperance, and 
prudence, and justice, we assert would be properly called by 
one name, virtue. ‘This, my friends, if we are willing, let us 
for the present, as it were! squeezing violently, not let go, 
before we state sufficiently what it is that we must look at, 
whether as one thing, or as a whole, or as both, or in what- 
ever way it exists naturally. Or, if this escapes us, think we 
that we shall ever sufficiently possess the things relating to 
virtue, of which we shall be unable to say, whether it is many 
things, or four, or one thing? If, then, we follow ourselves as 
fellow-counsellors, we shall by some means devise a plan for 
this to take place in our state. Butif it seems good to you *to 
dismiss the subject altogether, it is necessary to dismiss it.? 

Clin. By the god, who presides over hospitality, we must, O 
guest, dismiss a subject of this kind the least of all, since you 
appear to us to speak correctly. But how can any one devise 
this plan? 

Athen. Let us not at present speak of the how we can de- 
vise it; but let us first establish firmly by agreement amongst 
ourselves, whether it is requisite or not. 

Clin. It is doubtless requisite, if possible. — - 

[13.] Athen. But what, with respect to the beautiful and 
the good, *do we think the same on this point?* Must our 
guardians know only that each of these is many? Or that it 
is one, and how it is so? 


1 The Greek is oidy xe9—But Plato wrote, I suspect, oloy Ipwréa— 
“like Proteus,” or rather oloy yepi Ilpwréa— For it was necessary to lay 
hold of Proteus with a firm grasp, before he would open his lips, as a pro- 
phet, as we learn from Homer O06. A. 414 and 454. 

2_2 | have adopted the reading proposed by Baiter, doxei tg, tay 01) 
xpewv. So we say in English—* If I must, I must.” 

33 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 
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Clin. It seems almost necessary for them to understand 


how (each of these) is one. 

Athen. But what, (ought they) to understand, but be un- 
able to show by arguments '(what they understand) ?} 

Clin. How so? For you are speaking of a certain habit be- 
longing to a slave.” 

Athen. But what, with respect to all serious pursuits, is there 
the same reasoning, that it behoves those, who are to be really 
guardians of the laws, to know really the matters relating to 
the truth, and to be competent to interpret them in a dis- 
course, and follow them out in deeds, deciding upon the things 
that exist beautifully according to nature, or do not exist ? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Is not then one of the most beautiful things that 
relating to the gods, which we went through with seriousness, 
how that they exist, and of how great a power they seem to be 
the lords; and that man, as far as he can,ought to know this ; 
and, that we ought to pardon the greatest number of those in 
the state, if they will only follow the voice of the laws ; but that 
we ought not to commit to persons a share in the guardianship, 
who have not laboured to acquire every faith in the existence* 
of the gods; and that there should be ‘this one object of 
care,* namely, never to choose any one for a guardian of the 
laws, who is not a divine man, and has not laboured for 
them,° nor (permit him)® to become one of those selected for 
his virtue. 


1_! Ficinus, followed by Taylor, adds, what the sense requires, “ quod 
intelligunt.”’ 

2 This is said, because slaves were either foreigners, or uneducated. 

3 T have translated, as if the Greek were ovo.Hy, not oto@v—which 
has nothing to which it ‘can be referred. Compare shortly afterwards 
ovoiay étrdpioev. 


4_4 The Greek is ray o? phy émirporjy—where Ast would read rijy- 


6& pn éaerpom)y—adopted by Bekker and others; which, I confess, I 
cannot understand. I have translated therefore, as if the Greek were 
rhvoe O& piay émirpor|yv— 


5 Stephens was the first to object to adra thus placed by itself; although’ 


he says that ra Osia is to be got out of roy Oeioy: and so too does Ast. 
But Plato would in that case have written rovatvra— Ficinus has, what is 
far more elegant and intelligible—“nisi divinus sit divinisque studiis ope- 
ram dederit.”’ 

6 The Greek is at present as—It was formerly é¢@v—as I have trans- 
lated. , 
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Clin. It is just then, as you say, for him, who is inactive 
on matters of this kind, or unable to give a reply,' (to be)? at 
a distance from honourable affairs, 

Athen. Do we then not know, that there are two thi 
relating to the gods, which lead to a belief in what hee 
gone through in our previous discourse ? 

Clin. What are they ? 

Athen. One is that, which we asserted respecting the soul 
that it is the oldest and most divine of all things, of which a 
motion, by receiving the generation, imparts an 3ever-flowing 
existence ; and one too is that, concerning the movement, how 
orderly it is, of the stars and such other things with which ‘mind 
has, by its power over them, adorned the universe.4 For he, who 
views these matters in neither a mean manner nor like acommon 
individual, has never been an atheistical person, so as not to 
be affected in a manner the contrary to what would be expected 
by the many. For they imagine that those, who take in hand 
subjects of this kind through astronomy and other necessary ° 
arts in conjunction with it, become atheists from having seen 
that it is possible for things to exist by necessity and not from’ 
the intellect of a divine plan® relating to good things to be 
brought to pass. 

Clin. How then would it exist ? 

Athen. All things,’ as I have said, are in a contrary state 


1 Ficinus avoids the difficulty in dzoxpivec@at by omitting the word 
entirely, and translating—“ et ineptus sit—’’ Did Plato write izoxpivec- 
Oa, “ to act the part ’’ of a divine person—or rather #, @ dei, ddévarov bx0- 
kpivecQac—* unable to act the part he ought.” 
ss ia Tév kadG@y there has evidently dropt out elvat, as I have trans- 

8_3 Ast conceives that Plato ‘had in his mind the doctrine of Hera- 
cleitus, which he has developed more at length in the Cratylus and Par- 
menides, that all things are in a state of flowing. 

4_4 This was the doctrine of Anaxagoras, to which Euripides alludes 
in Tro. 890, where I should have supported the conjecture of Bouhier, 
vovg kparwy for voic Bporéy, by referring to vov¢ éyxpari¢ in this pas- 


sage. 

* Such as Geometry and Arithmetic. 

6_6 'The Greek is dravoiate BovAncewe, which I confess I cannot under- 
stand ; nor could, I think, Ficinus, who has “ voluntate divina.” I have 
translated therefore, as if the Greek were dtavoiarc Bovine Geiac—remem- 
bering the Atdc de reXeiero BovAr) in Homer, IA. A, 5. 

7 I have translated, as if the Greek were révra— If way is to be 
preserved here, we must prefix rd and read dvxov abré— But the other 
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now to what they were, when those, who thought upon them, 
conceived them to be without soul. !A feeling of wonder 
crept even then upon the mind respecting them; and what is 
now really determined upon, was suspected then by such as 
touched upon accuracy, how that things without soul would 
never have made use of reasonings wonderful for their accu- 
racy, had they not possessed intellect.' And some indeed 
dared to hazard this very doctrine even at that period, by say- 
ing that ?it was Mind, which put into order every thing in 
heaven.” *But the same persons erred again® about the nature 
of the soul, (by not knowing)‘ thatit is older than body ; but con- 
ceiving it to be younger,’ they did, so to say, overturn all things, 
and themselves much more. For ‘all things, that were before 
their eyes, while carried along the heavens, appeared to them. ~ 
to be full of stones and earth, and many other soulless bodies, 
that furnished reasons for the existence of the whole world.’ 
8 These doctrines it was that caused much of atheism and dis- 
gust to flit about amongst such persons. Moreover revilings 


is the preferable method. Hence at the end of the speech we must read 
likewise ravra robvayrtoy éye in lieu of rav— 

1_1 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which Ficinus, followed 
almost to the letter by Taylor, has thus abridged and remodelled—“ quam- 
vis etiam tunc, quicunque diligentius aliis illa perscrutabantur, mire 
veritatem tangebant, quod videlicet nunquam, si anima carerent, tam ex- 
quisita ratione uterentur mentis expertia.”’ 

*_2 Here again is an allusion to Anaxagoras, whose Kéapoe began with 
this sentence—Opod wavra xonpara env’ voog de abra dunpee wai Oue- 
KOOJLEE. ’ 

wns The Greek is at present, oi d¢ adroi maw apapradvoyvrec— But 
unless I am mistaken, it was formerly ot ye ére mov apapravovTec— 
i. e. “‘ who erring still more about the nature of the soul.” 

* Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “ nescientes—”” 

* The same doctrine, that the soul is younger than the body, is adyo- 
cated by Locke and the other Materialists of modern times. 

6 How Anaxagoras overturned his own theory may be seen in Phedo, 

. 98, B. 

? 7-7 Such.is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed to the let- 
ter by Taylor, has “Nam que ante oculos sunt, hec et in ccelo esse credi- 
derunt. Itaque terra lapidibus aliisque inanimatis corporibus referta 
esse ccelestia credentes his causas totius mundi dederunt.”” With regard 
to the notion of the heavenly bodies being full of stones, this has been 
partially confirmed in modern times. For it has been said that the Earl 
of Rosse’s telescope shows that the Moon is a mass of granite. 

8_§ The Greek is dareo8at, where Ficinus felt himself so much at a 
loss as to give merely the general sense of the whole passage, “ his igitur 
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have come from the poets, (so that,) while likening philoso- 
phers to dogs that make use of vain howlings, they said, 'on 
the other hand, other senseless things.! But now, as I have 
said, all the contrary takes place. 

Clin. How could this be ? : 

[14.] Athen. It is not possible for any mortal man ever to 
become firmly pious, who does not receive these two things, that 
the soul is the oldest of all things, which share in generation 
and is immortal; and that it rules over all bodies. And in 
addition to this, what has been said very often, who shall re- 
ceive *the mind said of beings in the stars,? and the necessary 
learning before* these subjects, and after beholding the com- 
munion in these according to the Muse,‘ shall make use (of it) 
in a manner fitting to the pursuits of morals and legal institu- 
tions; and shall be able to give a reason for such things as 
admit of a reason, 5and do not. Now he, who is not able to 
acquire these in addition to public virtues, will scarcely ever 
become a competent ruler over a whole state; but he would bea 


minister to other rulers. It is then, Clinias and Megillus, re- 


factum est, ut, qui hec tractant, philosophi tanquam impii vulgo circum- 
feruntur.” I have therefore altered dmrecOat into grrecOar. On the loss 
and corruption of grrev, and its use in an astronomic sense, I could say 
not a little; suffice it to quote at present Plutarch De Fortun. Roman. t. 
ii. p- 326, dorpov depopévov Kai didrrovrog émi dvopac cE dvarohwy. 

—' Such is the version of Bekker’s text adopted by Stalbaum; who 
should have suggested zoAAd cai advdnra— 

2_2 Such is the literal translation of the Greek—réyv re elipnpévor ty 
Toic dorpotc THY éyTwy, which Ast endeavours to explain by his version 
and paraphrase, ‘‘the reason of all things in the stars,’’ that is, “‘ dwell- 
ing there and most conspicuous.” Ficinus has “ veram esse mentem in 
astris,”’ as if his MS. read rév re iv roic dorpog bvra SvTwe, without 
eignuévoy, omitted in another MS. Perhaps Plato wrote rév re, aiwpov- 
pevoy ty roic dorpoc, vovv éyra éyrwo—i. e. “ the mind, really existing, 
and suspended amongst the stars,” or rather something to this effect, ror 
7 aiwpotpevor tv dorpoc @ imavréy pévoy dvaxra, “ the Sun suspended 
amongst the stars, the only ruler of years’”—where © is (jj\wov). See 
myself on Aésch. Eum. 2. ; 

3 In lieu of pd, “ before,” I should prefer zrepi, “‘ respecting—"’ 

44 Here again I am quite at a loss; and so, I think, was Ficinus ; 
whose version is “‘ Muse etiam his convenientis non ignarus ad mores 
componendos legesque servandas ipsa utatur.”’ . : 

5_5 Bekker, followed. by Stalbaum, considers éea re cai pn, omitted 
by Ficinus, as an itsenbiation. But who would have inserted those 
words, or why, we are not told. ‘ 

N 
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quisite to see 'in addition to ail the laws already detailed, which 
we have gone through,! whether we can bring this nocturnal 
meeting of the rulers to be a guard,? according to law, 
for the sake of preservation, after becoming a sharer in the 
education, such as we have gone through. Or how shall we 
act ? 

Clin. But how, O thou best of men, should we not bring 
it, if perchance we are able, even for a little ? 

Athen. Let us then enter altogether into a contest for a 
thing of this kind at least. For I will readily be your helper 
in this; and in addition to myself perhaps, through my skill in 
things of this kind, and my thinking upon them very fre- 
quently, I shall find others likewise. 

Clin. Let us, O guest, proceed in this path, rather than any 
other, in which even a god is almost leading us. But what 
is the method, which, if it took place, would take place cor- 
rectly, this let us now speak of and seek out. 

Athen. Laws about things of this kind, Megillus and Cli- 
nias, it is not possible to lay down, until (the whole state)* is 
orderly arranged ; ‘for then (one can) lay down, over what it is 
meet for them to have an authority.4 °But the furnishing 
such things at present would be, if it were done correctly, an 
act of instruction combined with much intercourse.® 

Clin. How so? Why do we say that this is mentioned 
again ? 

Athen. In the first place, a list should be drawn out 
of those, who would be fitted for the nature of a guard by the 
power of their time of life, and instruction, and by their 
morals and manners. But after this, it is neither easy to find 
(oneself),° what one ought to learn, nor to become the disciple 


1_1 In lieu of this unmeaning verbiage Ficinus has merely “ predictis 
legibus,” 

: Ficinus has “ut apicem custodemque,” as if his MS. read kopugiy 
kai pvraKyv— 

3 Ficinus alone has, what the sense seems to require, “‘ civitas universa—” 

4—4 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ tune enim 
debita cum auctoritate constituende videntur.”’ 

55 Here again Ficinus has swerved not a little from the Greek in his 
version, “sed eo non aliter recte, quam doctrina multa et longo disputa- 
tionis examine, probabuntur.”’ 

6 I have inserted “oneself,” for adroy might easily have dropt out 
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of another, who has found itout. In addition to this, itis a vain 
thing to state in writing the times '! which and! in which it 
18 requisite to obtain each particular. For not even to the 
learners themselves would it be manifest, what is learnt oppor- 
tunely, before the science of the instruction is generated in the 
soul of each. Hence, all, that relates to these matters, being 
spoken of, would not be said to be properly secrets ; 2 but they 
(might be said to be) not previously spoken, through nothing 
of what has been spoken indicating what has been previously 
spoken.? 

Clin. Since then this isthe case, what, O guest, must we do? 

Athen. According to the proverb, friends, it appears * we are 
lying in a common and middle ground.? And if we are willing 
to runarisk respecting the whole polity, we must do all 
things, by throwing, as they say, either thrice six, or thrice 
ace. .I will, however, undergo the danger with you in 
stating and explaining, what appears to me respecting the 
education and nurture, which has been agitated in our con- 
versations. The hazard is, indeed, neither small, nor similar © 
to any others. But I exhort you, Clinias, to have a care of 
this. For you will obtain the greatest renown by establishing 


after otre—for the sake of the balance in a\\ov, on which see my Pop- 
po’s Prolegom. p. 254. In vi. p. 772, D. § 16, airéc¢ is however omitted 
in the words oxoréy cai cxorotpevoc bz’ a\\wy— 

1_! Ficinus, with the approbation of Stephens, omits od¢ rai— 

22 The Greek is—ovrw 6) ravrara wepi Taira améppnra piv 
Rexivra ove dy dp0Gc Néyouro, awéppnra Gi dia Td pyndiv zpoppnOéivTra 
SnAoby Tov Aeyopévwy : which, I confess, I cannot understand ; nor could 
Ficinus ; for his version is “‘ que igitur in his palam dici non possunt, non 
recte tentantur; dici autem non posse inquam, quoniam, si dicantur, 
nihil planius explicant.” Nor could Stephens, who wished to expunge 
the second dxdéppnra. Nor could Faehse, who would read iAeyyévra 
with one MS., or dery9évra from conjecture ; nor, lastly, could Ast, who 
proposed dzpdppnra, adopted by Bekker and the subsequent editors. 
But what we gain by the alteration, I am yet to learn; although I have 
so translated it. 

3_3 The proverb is iv péow «eioOa, not, as here, iv xowg xeiobac. 
See Bergler on Alciphron. ii. 3, n. 75. It was applied to neutral ground 
lying between two contending parties. : 

4 On the expression rpic #, applied to a lucky throw with three 
dice, see Blomfield on Agam. 33, and on rpéi¢ xbBovg, an unlucky one, 
Hemsterhuis on Jul. Pollux ix. 95, 7 povdge—évopa elye kbBog radsiobat, 
cabdrep Kai 6 rapopuwdne éyor pyview torwev "H rpic * Ah rpeig 
xbfsove— The corresponding phrase for the latter in English hazard is 
“ crabs.” 
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correctly the city of the Magnesians, or after what other 
event a god shall give it a name ; or you will at least not escape 
the seeming to be 'the bravest of all born afterwards.’ If 
then this divine assembly shall be established by us, O friends 
and companions, the city must be delivered to its care ; ?nor 
will there be any dispute amongst any one, so to say, of the 
legislators at present respecting ® these institutions ;? but there 
will be completéd almost 4a day-dream in a matter, which we 
touched upon in our discourse a little before as a night dream,* 
when we mingled together a certain image of the agreement 
of the head with intellect; if indeed these men are accur- 
ately mingled together by us, and properly instructed, and 
when instructed, reside in the acropolis of the country, and 
become guardians, such as we have never seen in our pre- 
vious life, as regards the power of preservation. — 

Megil. O friend Clinias, from all that has been now said 
by us, we must either give up the city, as regards® its settle- 
ment, or not dismiss this our guest, but by entreaties and all 
kinds of devices make him a partner with us in settling the 
city. 

Clin. You speak with the greatest truth, Megillus; and 
both myself will act thus, and do you also co-operate. 

Megil. I will co-operate. 


‘1 With the phrase dvdpedrarog rév torepoy, compare aétoXo- 
yoraroyv rwv mooyeyernuévwy in Thucyd. § 1; otherwise one would prefer 
avdpebrepoc, found in a good MS. 

22 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which differs not a little 
from the version of Ficinus—‘“neque his reliqui legumlatores tanquam 
minus sufficientes adversabuntur.” 

3 T have translated as if the Greek were zepi, not rapa— 

4—4 On the difference between izap, ‘“‘a day-dream,”’ i. e, a reality; 
and ovap, ‘a night-dream,” i. e. a non-reality, see at vii. 8. 

5 I have translated as if zéo had dropt out after carouioswo— 
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of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geollry of Monmouth, and Richard of Cirencester, 
5. ELLIS'S EARLY ENGLISH METRICAL ROMANCES. Revised by J. Oncutanp 
IIALLIWELL. Complete in one Vol., with Illuminated frontispiece. 
6. CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS: Richard of Devizes, Geoffrey de Vinsauf, 
Lord de Joinville. Complete iu 1 volume, with Frontispiece. 
7. EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE, Willibald, Sewulf, Benjamin of Tudela, 
>. Mandeville, La Brocquiere, and Maundrell. In one volume. With Map. 


8, 10, & 12. BRAND’s POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, By 
Sin Henry Ennis. In8 Vols. 


9 & 11. ROGER OF WENDOVER'S FLOWERS OF HISTORY (formerly ascribed — 
to Matthew Paris.) In 2 Vols. 


S23 13. KEIGHTLEY'S FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. Enlarged. Frontispiece hy Cavixsuane. 
| 3 14, 18, & 16. SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS. Edited by Sion Winky, 








Portrait, In3 Vols. With Index. 





BOHN’S MINIATURE LIBRARY, 


Foolscap 12mo. elegantly bound in morocco cloth. 


BARBAULD AND AIKIN'S EVENINGS AT HOME. Frontisps. 3s. 

BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, fixe Portrait and Frontisp. 3s 6d. 
NYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With a Life and Notes by Scort, containing 

we bi in Southey’s Edition, 25 fine Woodceuts, by Wauvey, Frontisp. &e. $s. 6d. 

CHEEVER'’S LECTURES ON, Frontisp. 23. Gd. 

N° POETICAL WORKS, in 1 thick Volume, including severai suppressed Pocms 

wiping ga A in other editions. Beautiful Frontispiece. 33. 6d... 








Ie : DON JUAN, complete. Frontispieces. 2s. 6d, 
3 COLERIDGE'S SELECT POETICAL Works. 2s. 
TKe2 COWPER'’S POETICAL WORKS, with Life by Soutney, including all the copyright 
‘(0 > ‘oems (700 pages), Beautiful Frontispieces afte~ Hanvey, by Goovais., $s. 6d. 
comprising an improved 
waeearseh Ally | 9 Chesterietie ice tohieSon owes Maden. rs . 
HEBER'S (BP,) & MRS. HEMANS’ POETICAL WORKS. 5 Vols, in 1. Hrontisp. 33, 
HERRICK’S POETICAL WORKS, complete, Frontispiece, $s, 
JOE MILLER’S JEST BOOK. Frontispiece. 3s. ee 
y viz.—Voices of the Night—Fvan ‘line—Sea- 
siggy del Fitesidos Spanish eek eee nS Port rats aud Froutiag. 3s. 6d. 
PROSE WORKS, ¥iz.—Outre-Mer—Hyperion—Kavanagh. 3s. 6d. 


MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, with Life and Notes by Dn. Sreppine; and Dr 
Channing’s Essay on Milton, frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 


OSSIAN’S POEMS, with Dissertations by Macrurnson and Dr, Blair. Frontisp. 3s. 
POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD. LEssayon Ilomer. Notes and Essays. Frontispiece. 3s, 
ODYSSEY, (uniform). Frontispiece. 3s. 

SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS, and Life, in oue volume, Port. and Frontisp. 8. 6d. 
STURM'S REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS OF GOD. Frontisp. 2s. 
THOMPSON'S SEASONS. With his Castle of Indolence, 4 beautiful Woodeuts, 2s. 
VATHEK, AND THE AMBER WITCH. 2 vols. inl. 3s, 
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